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Burton 

BUBTON, CASSIBELAN (1 fi0<)-1682), 
translator, was the only son of William Bur- 
ton, the historian of 1 Leicestershire [q. v.l, 
by his wife Jane, daughter of Humfrey Ad- 
derley of Wcddington, Warwickshire (Ni- 
chols, Hist, of Leicestershire ^ . He was bo m 
on 19 Nov. 1609, but nothing is known of 
his education. He translated ^Martial into 
English verse, but th(5 translation remained in 
manuscript. Tlis friend Sir Aston Cokaine 
thought highly of it. He inlu^rited his father’s 
collections in 1645, and handed tliem over to 
Waiter Chetwynd [q. v.], ‘ to be used by him 
in writing The Antiquities of Staffordshire.” ’ 
Wood states that he was ^ extravagant, and 
consumed the most or better part of the estate 
which his father had left him.’ lie died on 
28 Feb. 1681-2. 

[Wood’s A then®, od. Bliss, iii. 134; Nichols’s 
History of Leicestershire ; Cokaino’s Choice 
Poems, 1668.] 

BURTON, CATHAIUNE (1608-1714), 
Carmelite nnn, was bom at Bayton, near 
Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk, on 4 Nov. 
1668. She made her religious profession in 
the convent of the English Teresian nuns at 
Antwerp in 1694, being known in that com- 
munity as Mother Mary Xaveria of the 
Angels. She acquired a high reputation for 
sanctity, was several times elected ^iperior 
of her convent, and died on 9 Feb. 1713-14, 
A ‘Life’ of ber, collected from her own 
writings and othe^r sources by FatherThomas 
Hjiinter, a jesuit, remained in manuscript 
tJtll 1876, wlien it was printed, with the title 
of ‘All English Carmelite’ (London, 8vo), 
under the editorial supervision of the Kev. 
Henry James Coleridge, S.J. 

'[Life by Hunter; Foley’s Records, vii, 104.] 
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BURTON, CHARLES (1798-1866), 
theologian, was born in 1793 at Rhodes Hall, 
Middleton, Jjancashire, the seat of his father, 
Mr. Daniel Burton, a cotton manufacturer, 
of whom he was the youngest son. He was 
educated at the university of (Glasgow and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
luated LL.B. in 1822. In 1829 he was in- 
corporated B.C.L. at Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, on 14 Oct., and received the degree of 
D.C.L, on the following day. 

His family were Wesleyans, and he was 
for a time a minister of that denomination, 
but was ordained in 1816, and the church 
of All Saints, Manchester, was built by him 
at a cost of 18,000/., and consecrated in 
1820, when he became rector, after serving 
for a short time as curate of St. James’s in 
tlie same town. The greater part of the 
church was destroyed by fire on 6 Feb. 1 850. 

1 le bad considerable reputation as a preacher. 
His writings are: 1. ‘ Horai Poetic®,’ 1815. 
2. ‘Middleton, an (degiac poem,’ Glasgow, 
1820 (printed for private circulation). 3. ‘A 
Selection of I^sabiis and Hymns, including' 
original compositions,’ Manchester, 1820. 
4, ‘The Bardiad, a poem in two cantos,’ 
London (Manchester), 1823. This came to 
a second edition in the same year. 5. ‘ A 
Sermon on the Parable of the Barren Fig- 
tree,’ London (Manchester), 1823. 6. ‘ Three 
Discourses adapted to the opening of the 
Nineteenth Century ; exhibiting the por- 
tentous and auspicious signs and cardinal 
duties of the times,’ Manchester, 1825. 
7. ‘ The Day of Judgment, a Sermon on the 
death of Ann, wife of Rev. John Morton,’ 
Manchester, 1826. 8. * The Servant’s Monitor * 
(P Manchester, 1829), This was originally 

S ublished at the expense of the Manchester 
iociety for the Encouragement of Faithful 
Female Servants. 9. ‘ Sentiments appro- 
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S lfcte t» llie present Crisis of unexampled 
istxess ; a Sermon,’ Manchester, lo26. 
10. * Discourses suited to th^se Eventful and 
Critical Times,’ London, 1832 (preached at 
the Episcopal Chapel, Broad Court, Drury 
Lane, London, of wliich Burton is said, on 
the title-page, to be minister). 11. * A 4?is- 
course on Protestantism, delivered on tho 
occasion of admitting two Roman Catliolics 
to the Protestant Communion ' (? Manchester, 
1840). 12. ^ The Church and Dissent: an 

appeal to Independents, Presbyterians, Me- 
thodists, and other Sects, <S:c.,’ Manchester, 
1840. 13. ‘ The Watchman’s Cry, or Pro- 

testant England roused from her Slumber ; 
a Discourse,’ Manchester, 1840. 14. ‘Lec- 

tures on the Millennium,’ London, 1841 , The 
millennium is to begin in 1868. 15. ‘ I^ectures 
on the World before the Flood,’ London 
(Manchester), 1844. An attempt to har- 
monise the literal narrative of Genesis with 
the discoveries of science. 16. ‘ Lectures on 
the Deluge and the World after the Flood,’ 
London (Manchester), 1845. 17. ‘Lectures 

on Popery,’ Manchester, 1851. 18. ‘A De- 

monstration of Catholic Truth by a plain 
and final Argument against the Sociniau 
Heresy, a discourse,’ Manchester, 1853. 
19. ‘ The Comet,’ ‘ The World on Fire,’ ‘ The 
World after the Fire,' ‘ The New Heaven 
and the New Earth,’ are titles of single 
sermons isstied in 1858. 20. ‘The Antiquity 

of the British Oiurcli, a lecture,’ Manchester, 
1861. This is a pamphlet on the I-<ilxjration 
Society controversy. 

In addition to Lis theological studies Bur- 
ton had a great foiidnevSS for botanical pur- 
suits, and liis discovery in Anglcsea of a 
plant new to science led to his election as 
fellow of the Linnean Society. While on 
a visit at AVestern Lodge, Durham, he was j 
attackorl by typhus fever of a virulent nature, 
and died after three wet‘ks’ illness on 6 Sept. 
1866. 

[Marie] lost L-r Courier. 8 Sept. 1866; EiMtish 
Musoutu (rt-noral Catalogue; Illustrited London 
News, 10 Fel). 1850; private information.] 

W. E. A. A. 

BURTON, CHARLES EDAVART) | 
( 1 846-* 1 882 ), astronomer, was born on 1 6 Sept. 
1846. ut Barnton, (^’heshire, of which bene- 
fice his father, the I lev. Iklward W. Bur- 
ton, was then incum>j<mt. IL^ showed from 
childhood a mai*ked taste for astronomy, and 
entered Lord Ihjssr^’s observatory as assistant 
in Fehruary 1868, somci months "before taking 
a degree of B.A. at the univ ersity of Dubliu. 
Com])idled by constitutional delicacy to re- 
sign the post in March 1869, lui joined the 
Sicilian expedition to observe the total solar 
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eclipse of 22 Dec. 1870, and read a paper on 
its results before the Royal Irish Academy, 
13 Feb. 1871 (Proc. new ser. i. 113). The 
observations and drawings made hy him at ' 
Agosta (Sicily) were included in Mr. Ran- 
yard’s valuable * eclipse volume ’ {Mem, It. A, 
Soc, xli.) Attached as pliotograplier to the 
transit of Arenas expedition in 18/4, he pro- 
fited by his stay at Rodripuez to observe 
southern nebuhe (30 Doradus and that stir- 
roimding 17 Arpiis) with a 12-inch silvered 
glass reflector of his own construction {Month, 
^ot. xxxvi. 69). On his return he spent 
nearly twelv’^e mouths at Greenwich mea- 
suring photographs of the transit, then worked 
for two years at. the observatory of Dunsink, 
near Dublin, and retired in August 1878, 
once more through ill-health, to his father’s 
pai*sonage at Loughlinstown, county Dublin, 
where he made diligent use of his own ad- 
mirable specula, llis observations on Mars, 
during the opposition of 1870, were of espe- 
cial value as confirming the existence, and 
adding to the numbers, of the ‘ canals ’ dis- 
covered by Schiaparelli two years previously. 
A communication to the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety descriptive of them WHS printed in their 
‘Scientific Transactions’ under the title of 
‘Physical Observ'ations of Mars, 1879-80’ 
(i. 151, ser. ii.) From t wenty-four accom- 
nnnying drawings (two of them executed by 
J)r. ilreyerwith tlu^Dimsink refractor) a chart 
on Mercator’s projection was constriicted, 
which Mr. AVebb adopted in the fourth edi- 
tion of his ‘Celestial Objects’ (1881). Bur- 
ton’s experiments on lunar photography were 
interrupted hy preparations for the second 
transit of Ak^uus. Ihit within a few weeks 
of starting for Jiis assigned post at Aberdeen 
Road, Cape (colony, lie died suddenly of 
heart-disease in (^asth> Knock church, on 
Sunday, 9 July 1 882,. aged 35. 

I'lie loss to science by the premature close 
of hivS useful and blanujess life was consider- 
able. He was equally keen in observing, and 
skilful in iraprov^ing the means of observing. 
AATth Air. Howard Grubb he devised the 
‘ ghost m icromet er,’ described before tho Royal 
Dubliu Society, 15 Nov. 1880 (Proc, iii. 1 ; 
Month, Not, xli. 59), and alluded to hope- 
fully by Dr. Gill in his treatise on micro- 
meters (Ihicj^cL Brit,y Otli ed., xvi. 256). 
Among hi.s communications to scientific 
periodicals may be meiitioiK^d ‘Note on the 
A]q)earance presente/l by the fourth Satell^ 
of Jupiter in Transit in the years 1871-0* 
{Month, Not, xxxjii. 472), in which he con- 
cluded, independently of h]ngelmann,an iden- 
tity in times of rotation and rev'olutioii ; ‘ Gn 
I the. Present Dimensions of tho White Spot 
lunnu ’ {ib. xxxiv. 107) ; ‘ On Certain Pheno- 
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mena presented by the Shadows of Jupiter's 
Satellites while in Transit, and on a possible 
ij^ethod of deducing the Depth of the Planet’s 
Atmosphere from such Observations’ (ib. 
XXXV. G6) ; *On the possible Existence of 
Perturbations in Cometic Orbits during the 
formation of Nuclear Jets, witli Suggestions 
for their Detection ’ (ib. xlii. 422) ; ‘ On the 
Aspect of Mars at the Oppositions of 1871 
ana 1873 ’ ( Trans, It, I Ac, xxvi. 427) ; ^On 
recent Ilesoarches respecting the Minimum 
visible in the Microscope ’ (Tree, IL I, Ac, 
ser. ii. iii. 248); ‘Note on the Aspect of 
Mars in \^%\— 2^ (^Copernicus j\\, 91); ‘Notes 
on the Aspect of Mars in 1 882 ’ {^Sc, Trans, 
JR, Dvh, iSoc\ i. 801, 2nd ser.) lie was a mem- 
ber of the Koyal Irish Academy and of tho 
Royal Astronomical Society. 

[Copernicus, ii. 168; Asti*. Reg. xx. 173; 
R* 8oc. Cat. 8c. Papers, vii. 309.J A. M. C. 

BURTON, DECIMUS (1800-1881), 
architect, was the son of James llurton, a 
well-known and successful builder in Lon- , 
don in tho beginning of the present century, j 
After receiving a thorough practical training j 
in the office of his father and in that of Mx*. | 
George Maddox, he began business as an i 
architect on his own account, and met with j 
early and signal success in the practice of j 
his profession. Among his lirst largo works 
was the Colosseum erected by Mr. Horner in 
Regent’s Park as a panorama and place of 
public entertainment. As such it proved a 
failure, and its site is now occupied by tho 
terrace of private residences known as Cam- 
bridge Gate, a much more lucrative invest- 
ment. But from tho architectural point of 
view it was regarded as a successful example 
of the then fashionable classic style, and its 
dome, a few feet larger than that of St. Paul’s, 
was looked upon as a remarkable constructive 
effort, especially for an architect at the time 
only twenty-three years old. In 1825 Bur- 
ton was employed by the government to 
carry out the IIy<le Park improvements, 
which included the laying out of the roads 
in and around the park and the erection of 
the facade and triumphal arch at H yde Park 
Corner. In Burton’s design thii arch was 
destined to support a quadriga, and the dis- 
figurement of the structure by the equestrian 
statue of tlie Duke of Wellington, which 
elicited from a French officer the cutting 
ejafulation, ‘Nous sommes veng6sl’ Was a 
keen disappointment to him. For many 
years after its erection, indeed, Burton’s will 
provided to the nation the sum of 2,000/. if 
xt would agree to remove the statue from 
its unsuitable position. He eventually with- 
drew the legacy, without, however, relfn- 
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quishilig the hope of the ultiixiate retnoval^ 
of the statue to'' a suitable pedestal of its 
own, and the completion of his design,^ with 
the bas-reliefs and triumphal car which it 
originally included. (The statue was moved 
to 4^1dershot in 1885.) In 1828 Burton 
acc^ted a special retainer from Mr. Ward 
of Tunbridge Wells, for the laying out of 
the Calverley Park estate; there, and but for 
this engrossing employment, which occupied 
his time for over twenty years, his public 
works would no doubt have been more nu- 
merous and important. His practice after- 
wards, however, lay chiefly in the erection of 
country houses and villas and the laying 
out of estates for building purposes. The 
numerous mansions and villas designed by 
him are distinguished by suitability of in- 
ternal arrangement and simplicity and purity 
of stylo, and many thriving localities in some 
of the chief towns of the country still evi- 
dence his skill in the laying out of building 
estates. In his day Greek was the fashion- 
able, and indeed almost only, style, and in 
that he worked ; but he used it with effect 
and judgment, never sacrificing the require- 
ments of modern life to mere archa3ological 
accuracy. And although many of his de- 
signs may appear, and sometimes are, anti- 
quated and unsuitable revivals of ancient 
buildings, it must be remembered that most 
of them date from before tho Gothic, or 
indeed any, revival of architecture as now 
understood and practised. Judged by tho 
standard of his time, no little credit is due 
to him for honest and independent regard 
for the practical objects of liis profession. 
He w’as a traveller when travelling was the 
excet)tion, visiting and studying the classic 
remains of Italy and Greece, and later ex- 
tending his observations to Canada and the 
United States of America, He was a man 
of wide culture and rofinemont, amiable and 
considerate to all with whom lie came in con- 
tact, and had a Avide circle of friends. lie 
was proprietor of a pleasant bachelor residence 
at St. Leonards-c^u-Sea, a watering-place 
W'hich his father liad almost entirely built, 
and where he spent the greater part of the 
latt;r years of his life. He died, I I Dec. 1881, 
unmarried, at the advanced age of eighty- 
one. lie was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and of many other learned societies, including 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, of 
which he was one of tho earliest members 
and at one time vice-president. 

[Builder, xli. 780, where a list of his principal 
works will be found.] G, W. B. 

BURTON, EDWARD. [See Catchee, 
Edwaeu.] 
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BURTON, KDWARD (1794-1886), re- 
gius professor i)f divinity at Oxford, the son 
ofMtqor Edward Burton, was born at Shrews- 
bury on 13 Feb. 1794. He was educated at 
Westminster, matriculated as a commoner' 
of Christ Church, Oxford, on 15 May ^12, 
gaining a studentship tlie next year, and in 
1815 obtained a first class both in classics 
and mathematics. Having taken his B.A, 
degree on 29 Oct. 1815, he was ordained to 
the curacy of l^ettenhall, StalTordahire. On 
28 May 1818 he proceeded M.A., and paid a 
long visit to the continent, chiefly occupy- 
inghimself in work at the public libraries of 
France and Italy. In 1824 he was select 
readier. On 1 2 May 1 825 he married Helen, 
auffhter of Archdeacon (yorbett, of Longnor 
Hall, Shropshire. After his marriage he re- 
sided at Oxford. In 1827 he was made 
examining chajilain to the bishop, and in 
1828 preached tlie Bampton lectures. On 
the death of Dr. Lloyd, bishop of Oxford and 
regius professor of divinity, Burton was ap- 
pointea to succeed him in the professorship, 
and took the degree of D-D. the same year. 
As professor he was also canon of Christ 
Church and rector of Ewelme, where, at a 
time when such arrangement was somewhat 
rare, he introduced open scats into the church 
in the place of pews. He died at Ewelme 
on .19 Jan. 1836, in his forty-second year. 
Among his works are : 1. ‘ An Introduction 
to the Metre of the Greek Tragedians,’ 1814. 
2. ‘ A Description of the Antiquities ... of 
Rome,’ 1821, 1828. 3. ‘The iWer of the 

Keys,’ 1823. 4. ‘Testimonies of the Ante- 

Niceiie Fathers to the Divinity of Christ,’ 
1826, 1829. 5. ‘An edition of the AVorks 

of Bishop Bull,’ 1827 . 6. ‘The Greek Tc.s- 
tament, with English notes,’ 1830, 1835. 
7, ‘Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
to the Doctrine of Trinity,’ 1831. 8. ‘Ad- 

vice for the Proper Oliservance of the Sun- 
day,’ 1831, 1852. 9. ‘4'he Three Primers 
of Henry V'lll,’ 1834. 10. ‘T^ectures on 
Ecclesiastical History,’ 1831, 1883. 11. ‘ An 
edition of Pearson fin the Creed,’ 1833, 
12. ‘Thouglits on the Separation of Church 
and State,’ 1834, 18(58. He also supcrin- 
tondf.‘d the puhlicaiion of Dr. Elmslcy^s edi- 
tion of t he ‘ Mf^rlea ’ and ‘ Ileraclidw,’ 1828, 
and of some posthumous works of Bishop 
Lloyd. Among the works on which he was 
engaged at tin; time of his death was an edi- 
tion of lilusehius, published 1838, 1856 ; the 
notes of this volume were separately edited 
by lldnichen, 1840; the text was used in 
the edition of Eusebius of 1872. Burton was 
also tlie jiuthor of other smaller works. 

[Gent. Mag. 18«36, pt. i. 310; Catalogue of 
the British Museum Library.] W, H. 


BURTON, GEORGE (1717-1791L chro- 
nologer, was the second son of George Burton 
of Burton Lazars, l.»eicestershire, and th^ 
younger brother of Philip Burton, the father 
of Mrs. Home, wife of George Home, bishop 
of Norwich. He was bom in 1717, and re- 
ceived his education at Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1786 and 
M.A. in 1740, being at the latter date a 
member of King’s College. In 1740 ho was 
presented to the rectory of Eldon, or Elveden, 
and in 1751 to that oi Heringswell, both in 
I Siiftblk. Burton received pupils, and gene- 
I rally had three or four boarding in his house for 
I instruction. He died at Bath oh 3 Nov. 1791, 
i and was interred in the church of Walcot. 

I He published : 1 . ‘ An Essay towards 
I reconciling the Numbers of DanieKand St. 

: John, determining the Birth of our Saviour, 

I and fixing a precise time for the continuance 
of the present Desolation of the .Tews ; with 
I some conjectures and calculations pointing 
out the year 1704 to have been one of the 
most remarkable epochas in history,’ Norwich, 

1 1766, 8vo. 2. ‘ A Supplement to the Essay 
upon the Numbers of Daniel and St. John, 
confirming those of 2436 and 3430, men- 
tioned in the Essay; from two numerical 
prophecies of Moses and our Saviour,’ Lon- 
I don, 17(59, 8vo. 3. ‘The Analysis of Two 
! Chronological Tables, submitted to the can- 
j dour of tlie public : The one being a Table 
! to associate Scripturally the different Chro- 
I nologies of all Ages and Nations ; the other 
I to settle the Paschal Feast from the begin- 
j ning to the end of time,’ London, 1787, 4to. 

I 4. ‘History of the Hundred of Elvedon, 

I Suffolk,’ AivS. ill the library of Sir Thomas 
1 Phillipps. 

The llov, George Ashby ( 1 724-1808) [qLV.], 
the well-known antiquary and rector of Bar- 
row, gives him the cliaracter of a persolTbf 
great industry in his favourite study of chro- 
1 nology, but adds : ‘ I could never perceive 
I what his principles or foundations were, 
though T have attended in hopes of learning 
them. Mr. Burton would often repeat, turn- 
ing over the leaves of his MSS., “ All this is 
quite certain and indisputable ; figures can- 
not dectuve ; you know 50 and 60 make 100.” 
But when I asked him, “ AVhy do you as- 
sume 50 and 50 P ” I never could get any 
answer from him ; nor does lie seem to have 
settled a single mra, or cleared up one point 
of the many doubtful ones in this btanck of 
the science ; nor could he ever make himself 
intelligible to, or convince, a single person. 
Ho was, however, the friend of l)r. Stuke- 
ley, who mad^ him a present of Bertram’s 
“ Richard of Cirencester,’” an ingenious for- 
gery [see Bertram, Charles]. 
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[Nichols’s Leicestershire, ii* 228, 268, Append. 
325 ; Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature, vi. 
880-7; Addit. MS. 6864 f. 36, 19166 f. 216 ; 

IBtukeley’s Carausius, 116 ; Cantabrigienses Gra- 
duatl (1787), 66.] ‘ T. C, 

BURTON, HENRY (1678-1648), puri- 
tan divine, was born at Birdsall, a small 
parish in the East Riding of Yorkshire, * which 
never had a preaching minister time out of 
imnd/ In his own 'Narration ’ of his life, 
sixty-four is stated as liis age in the latter 
part of 1642; in his 'Conformities Defor- 
mity,’ 1646, it is stated as sixty-seven; the 
inference is that he was born in the latter part 
of 1578. Tlio record of his baptism is not re- 
coverable, but bis father, William liurton, was 
married to Maryaiine Homle [Humble] on 
24 June 1677. tiis mother, he tells us, care- 
fully kept a New Testament which had been 
his grandmoJther's in Queen ]Mary’s time. 
He was educated at St. John’s (k)llege, Cam- 
bridge, where ho graduated M.A. in H>02. 
His favourite jireacbers were Jjixurence Cha- 
derton and William Perkins. On leaving 
the university he became tutor to two suns j 
of ' a noble knight,’ Sir Robert Carey, after- 
wards (1626-11)39) earl of Monmouth. lie 
relates that one Mrs. Bowes, of Aske, pre- 
dicted ' this voung man will one day bo the 
overthrow of t he bishops.’ Thro ugh t he Carey 
interest, Burton obtained the post of clerk of 
the closet to I’ri nee Henry ; while acting in this 
capacity he composed a t real ise on A ntichrist, 
the manuscript; of which was placed by the 
prince in his library at St, James’s. He com- 

? lains that the bishop (Richard Nt.'ile of 
)urham), who was clerk of the closet to 
King James, ' depressed him ; ’ however, on 
Prince Henry’s death (6 Nov. 1612) Burton 
was appointed clerk of the closet to Prince | 
Charles. On 14 July 1612 he had been in- 
corporated M.A. at Oxford, and -was again 
incorporated on 15 July 1617. He tolls us 
that at the age of thirt y (i.e. in 1618) he re- 
solved to enter the ministry. Fuller says 
that he was to have attended Prince Charles 
to Spain (17 Feb. 1623), and that for some 
unknown reason the appointment was coun- 
termanded, after some of his goods had been 
shipped. Burton does not mention this, but 
says (which perhaps explains it) that he 
could not get a license for a book which ho 
wrote in 1623 gainst the ' Converted Jew,’ 
by Fisher (i.e. P^iercy) the Jesuit, to refute 
Arminianism and prove the pope to be Anti- 
christ. He had, in fact, thrust himself into 
a discussion then going on between Fisher 
and George AValker, puritan minister of St. 
John’s, Watling Street. On the accession 
of Charles, Burton took it as a matter of 
course that he would become clerk of the 


rwal closet, but Neile was continued in that 
office. Burton lost the appointment through 
a characteristic indiscret ion. On 23 April 
1626, before James had been dead a month, 
Burton presented a letter to (]!harles, inveigh- 
ing against the popiali tendencies of Neilo 
andPLaud (who in Neile’s illness was act- 
ing as clerk of the closet).. Charles read the 
letter partly through, and told Burton ' not 
to attend more in his office till ho should 
send for him.’ He was not sent for, and did 
not reappear at court. Clarendon says that 
Burton cony)lained of being 'despoiled of 
his right.’ lie deplored the death of James, 
but not through any love for that sovereign ; 
indeed he speaks of the inllneiice of .Tames 
in retarding the high-cluirch movement as 
the only thing which ' made his life desir- 
able.’ He w’as almost immediately presented 
to the rectory of St. JSTatthew’s, Friday 
Street, and used his city pulpit as a vantage 
from which to conduct an aggressive warfare 
against episcopal practices. Tie began to 
' fall oil’ from tne ceremonies,’ and was cited 
before the high commission as early as 1626, 
but the proceedings were stopped. Bishop 
after bishop became the subject of his attack. 
For a publication with the cheerful title 
'The Baiting of the Popes Bvll,’ <fec., 1627, 
4to, which bore a front i spit *ce representing 
Charles in the act of assailing the pope’s 
triple crown, he was suramonod, in 1627, 
before the privy council, but again got oil, 
in spite ofXand. His 'Babel no Bethel,’ 
1629, in reply to the 'Maschil’ of Robert 
Butterfield [q.v.], procured him a temporary 
suspension from his btmefice, and a sojourn 
In the Fleet. More serious troubles were to 
come, Ou 6 Nov. 1636 ho preached two 
sermons in his own church from Pro v. xxiv. 
21, 22, in which he charged the bishops with 
innovations amounting to a popish plot. His 
pulpit style was perhaps enective, but cer- 
tainly not refined ; ho calls the bisliops cater- 
pillars instead of pillars, and ' antichristian 
muslirumps.’ Next month he was summoned 
before Dr. Duck, a commissioner for causes 
ecclesiastical, to answer on oath to articles 
charging him with sedition. He refused the 
oath, and appealed to the king. Fifteen days 
afterwards ho was cited before a special 
high commission at Doctors’ Commons, did 
not appear, and was in his absence suspended 
ab officio et heneficioy and ordered to be appre- 
hended. He shut himsel f up in his house, and 
published his si^rmons, with the title, ' For 
God and the King,’ &c., 1636, 4to, where- 
upon (on 1 Feb. 1 63G-7) his doors wore forced, 
his study ransacked, and himself taken into 
custody and sent next day to the Fleet (the 
warrants will be found reprinted in Beook). 
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Peter Heylyn wrote a Miriofo Answer’ to prison, liurtou took his piinisliment with 
Burton’s "sermons. In prison Burton was enthusiastic fortitude. ^All the while I 
soon joined by AVilliam l\yimo and John 1 stood in the pillory/ he says, thought 
Bast wick, a parishioner [q. v.]t wlio had also j self to be in heaven and in a state of glory ancT 
written ‘libellous books against the bie- triumph.’ His address to the mob ran: ‘I 
rarchy,’ and the three were proceeded against never was in such a pulpit before. Little do 
iu the Star-chamber (1 1 March) and ineltdod you know what fruit God is able to produce 
in a common indictment. An attempt was from this diy tree. Through these holes God 
indeed made on 0 June to get the judges can bring light to his church.' His ears were 
to treat the publications of Bast wick and part?d so close, says Fuller, that the temporal 
Burton (he had added to his ollence by pul> artery was cut. When his wounds were 
lishing, from his prison, ‘ An Apology for an healed, and he was conveyed northward on 
Appeale/ 4to, consisting of epistles 28 J iily, fully 100, (XX) people lined the road 

to the king, the judges, and ‘ the true-hearted at Highgate to take leave of him. His wife 
nobility’) as presenting a primd yhcic ease followed in a coach, and 500 ‘loving friends’ 
of treason, but this fell to the ground. The j on horseback accompanied him os far as St. 
defendants prepared answers to the indict- j Albans. The whole journey to Lancaster, 
meiit, but it was necessary that these should ! reached on 3 Aug., resembled a tryimphal 
be signed by two counsel. IS'o counsel could j progress rather than the convoy ofacninmal. 
be found ^vho would risk the odium of this | Laud(seeliisletterto Wentwf>rthon28 Aug.) 
office, and the defendants applied in vain to j wasvery angry about it. At Lancaster, Burton 
have their own signatures accepted, accord- was confined in ‘avast desolate room,’with- 
ing to ancient precedents. Burton was the | out furniture; if uiire was lig]ited,the place 
only one who got at lengtli the signatiirt^ of j was filled with smoke ; the spaces lM?tween 
a counsel, one Holt, an aged bencher of 1 the planks of the Hoor made it dangerous to 
Gray’s Inn, and Holt, finding he w'as to b(‘ | w^alk, and underneath was a dark chamber 


alone, drew back, until the court agTeed to 
accept his single signat ure. Burton’s answer, 
thus made regular, lay in court about three 
weeks, when on 10 May the attorney-general, 
denouncing it as scandalous, rofern^d it to 
the chief justices, Sir John Bramston and 
Sir .Folin lunch. Tliey made short w’ork of 
it, striking out sixty-foiur sheets, and leaving 
no more than six lines at the beginning and 
twenty-four at tlie end. Thus mutilated, 
Burton would not own it ; he was not al- 
lowed to frame a new answer, and on 2 J une* 
it was ordered that he, like the rest, should 
be proceeded again.st pro confesso. Sentence 
\va.s passed on 14 Jiint*, the defendant .s crying 
out for ju.stice, and vainly demanding that 
they should not \r\ condemned without ex- 
amination of their answers. Burton, when 
interrogated as to liis plea by the lord keeper 
(Baron (Joveniry), briefly and with dignity 
defendf?d his position, maintaining that ‘ a 
minister hath a larger liberty than always to 
go in a mild strain/ but his defence wa.s 
stopped. He was condemned to be deprived 
of his benefice, to be degradf‘d from the 
ministry and from Ids academical degrees, 
to be fined 5,CKX)/., to bo set in the pillory at 
Westminster and his ears to be cut olf, and 
to be perpetually imprisoned in I^ancaster 
Castle, without access of Ids wife or any 
friends, or use of pen, ink, and paper. For 
this sentence Jaiud gave the court his ‘ hearty 
thanks.’ Burt on’s parishioners signed a peti- 
tion to the king for his pardon ; the two who 
presented it were instantly committed to 


j in ‘which wx*re immured five ‘witches, who 
I kept up * a hellish noise ’ night and day. The 
I allowance for diet was not paid. Dr. Augus- 
tine Wildbore, vicar of Lancaster, kept a 
; ^vatchfiil t‘ye over Burton’s reading, to see 
that the order confining liini to the bible, 
prayer-book, and ‘such other canonical books’ 
I as were of sound church principles, was 
j strictly obeyed. Many sympathisers came 
j about the place, and, notwithstanding all 
I precautions, Clarendon says that papers ema- 
! iiating Irom Burton were circulated in Lon- 
I don. A pamphlet giving an account of his 
: ceiisurfi in the Star-chamber was published 
I in U)37. Accordingly on I Nov. ho was sent, 
j by way of Prestcni and Liverpool, to Guern- 
I sey, where he arrived on 15 Dec., and was 
i shut up in a stilling cell at Castle-Cornet. 
Here lie had no books but his bibles in He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, and French, and an ec- 
clesiastical history in Greek, but he contrived 
to grt pen, ink, and paper, and wrote two 
treatises, which however were not printed. 
His wife was not allowed to see him, though, 
his only daughter died during Iris imprison- 
ment. On 7 Nov. 1()40 his wife presented 
a petition to the House of Commons for his 
release, and on 10 Nov. the house ordered 
him to bo forthwith sent for to Londc^i. 
The order arrived at Guernsey on Sunday, 
J5 Nov. ; Burton embarked on the 21st, At 
Dartmouth, on the 22nd, he met Prynne, 
and their journey to London was again a 
triumphal progress. Ten thousand people 
escojrted^ them from Charing Cross to the 
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city with every demonstration of joy. On | 
80 Nov. Burton, appeared before tiio liouse, 
^and on 6 Doc. presented a petition setting 
* forth his stitferings. The house on 1 2 March 
1640-1 declared the proceedings against him | 
illegal, and cast Laud and others in damages. 
On 24 March his sentence was revcu’sed, and 
his benefice ordered to be restored ; on 20 April I 
a sum of 6,000/. was voted to him ; on 8 J line j 
a further order for his restoration to his j 
benefice was made out. He recovered bis de- j 
grees, and received that of J:1.D. in addition, i 
The money was not paid, nor did he get his j 
benefice, to which Robert Cliestlin had b(‘en j 
regularly presented. But on 5 Oct. 1642 
his old parishioners petitioned the house that 
he miglit be appointed Sunday ufternoon 
lecturer, and tins Avas done. Chestlin, who 
resisted the appointment, was somewhat 
hardly used, being imprisoned at Colchester 
for a seditious sermon ; he escajx.'d to the 
king at Oxfonl. Left thus in possession at 
8t. Matthew’s, Friday Street, Jiurt on orga- 
nised a churcli on the independent model, 
Gardiner says of Burton’s ‘ Prot(‘stalion Pro- 
tested,’ published in July 1641, that it 
< sket/clied out that plan of a nat ional cluirch, 
surrounded by voluntary cliurclies. which was 
accepted at the revolution of lie pub- 

lished a ‘ Vindica tion of Cliurches commonly 
called Indejicndmit,’ 1644 (in answer to 
J^ryniKi), and exercised a very strict ecclesi- 
astical discipline within his congregat ion. 
Marsdeu says ‘ it was not in t he power of , 
malice to desire, or of ingenuity to suggest, | 
a weekly spectacle so hurtful to tlie royal j 
cause ’as tliat of Burton preaching in Friday 
Street wit hoiit liis ears. 11 e Jiad enjoyed 1 In^ 
honour of preaching before parliament, but 
did not approve the coarse which events suh- 
sequeiitly took. He avus for some time al- 
loAVed to hold a catechetical lectun^ every 
Tuesday fortnight at St. Mary’s, Alderman- 
bury, but on his inlroduciug liis iiidej^cndent | 
vieAvs the churchwardens locked him out in 
September J64o. This led to an angry 
pamphlet war Avith the elder Calamy, rector 
of the parish [see Calaihv, Eumitnu, KitK)— 
1666]. Wood, Avho remarks that he ‘greAV 
more moderate,’ thought he lived to Avitness 
the execution of Charles, but he died a year 
before that event. During his imprisonment 
he had contracted the disease ut‘ the stone, 
which was probably the cause of his death. 
Jle was buried on 7 Jan. 1 647-8. By his first 
wife, Anne, he had two cliildren: 1. Anne, 
bapt. 21 Sept. 1621. 2. Henry, bapt. 13 May 
1 624, who married U rsula Maisters on 30 Nov. 
1647, an<Lia described as a merchant. His 
second wife, Sarah, and son, Henry, survived 
him, and on 17 Feb. 1652 petitioned the house 
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for maintenance ; the son got lands of 200/. 
yearly value from the estate of certain delin- 
uents, out of which the Avidow aa'us to have 
00/. a year for life. Granger describes a 
rare print, of Laud and Burton, in which the 
archbishop vomits his works Avliile the puri- 
tan^iolds his head. 

Burton’s chief publications in addition to 
those mentioned are: 1. Censvre of 
Siinonie/ 1624, 4to. 2. ^ A Plea to an Ap- 
peale,* 1626. 3. ^ The Seven Vials j or a 

briefe Exposition upon the 15 and 1 0 chapters 
of the Revelation,’ 1628. 4. 'A Tryall of 

PriA'atc Devotion,’ 1628. 5, ^England’s 
Bondage and Hope of Deliverance,’ 1641, 
4to (sermon from Psalm liii. 7, 8, before the 
parliament on 20 June). 6. ‘Truth still 
Truth, though shut out of doors,’ 1645, 4to 
(distinct from ‘ Truth shut out of doores,’ a 
previous pamphlet of the same year); and, 
irom the catalogue of tlie AdA^ocates’ Li- 
brary, Edinburgh, 7. ‘ The Grantl Impostor 
Unmasked, or a detection of the notorious 
liyiK»crisie and desperate impiety of the late 
Archbishop (so styled) of Canterbury, cun- 
ningly couched in that Avritleii co])y Avhich 
he read on the scaffold,’ «S:c. 4to, n.d, 
8. ^ Conformities Deformity,’ 1616, 4to. 

[Narration of the Life, &c., 1 G 43 (portrait) ; 
Biog. Brit. 1748, ii. 1045, od. Rippi^, iii. 43 ; 
AVood’sAlh. Ox. 1691, i. 814, 82S,&c. ; Walker’s 
.Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 1G5; Brook’s 
JJvcs of tlie Puritans, 1813, iii. 10; Fisher’s. 
Companion ami Key to Hist, of Eng. 1832, 
pp. ol5, 010; Marsden’s Later Puritans, 1872, 
pp. 122 sq. : Gardiner’s Hist. England, Aui. viii. 
ix. X.; Houk’s Lives of the Arolibishops of Canter- 
bury, xi. 1876 (Land), 202 sq. ; extracts from 
parish registers of Birdsall, per Rev. L. 8. 
(Jresley, and of St, Matthew’s, Friday Street, 
per Rev. Dr, Simpson.] A . G. 

BURTON, ITEZEKIAH {d, 1681), di- 
vim*, Avas a felloAv of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, and eminent as a tutor. lie was 
entered as a pensioner in 1647, was elected 
AVray felloAv 1651, graduated as Al.A. 1654, 
was incorporated at Oxford the same year, was 
B.T). 1661, and D.D, by royal mandate 1669, 
He Avas knoAvn to Samuel P(q)ys, Richard 
Cumberland, and Orlando Bridgeman, all of 
his college, and to Henry Alore, the Platoniat. 
More sent him a queer story of a ghost, as 
circumstantial as Mrs. Areal’s, which appeared 
in Yorkshire about 1661 (Liu iitfoot, I{e7natn8, 
li ; Rennet, ltegisfet\ 763). Bridgeman, on 
becoming chancellor in 1667, gave a chap- 
laincy to his college friend, and appointed 
him to a prebondal stall at Norwich, He was 
intimate with Tillotson and Stillingfleet, and 
had been associated with them and Bishop 
AVilkins in an abortive proposal for a com- 
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^hension communicate^ hy Bridgeman to 
Baxter and others in the beginning of 1668. 
Wood says that a club formed by Wilkins 
to promote compreliension used to meet at 
the ‘chambers of that great trimmer and 
latitudinarian, Br. llezekiah Burton/ He 
afterwards became minister of St. Georg’s, 
Southwark, when? he was especially chari- 
table to imprisoned debtors, and in 1680 was 
appointed, through Tillotson’s influence, vicar 
oi Barnes in Surrey, by the dean and chapter 
of St. PaiiVs. He <Vied there of a fever, which 
carried off several of his family, in August or 
September 1681. Ilis only writings were an 
‘^loquiiun ad lectorem’ prefixed to liis 
friend Bishop Cumberland's book, ‘ De Legi- 
bus Naturae ; ’ and two posthumous volumes 
of ‘Discourses’ (1684 and 1685), to the first 
of which is prefixed a notice by Tillotson, 
speaking warmly of his friendliness and sweet- 
ness of temper. A portrait is engraved in the 
same volume. 

[Tillotsoifs Preface to Discourses ; Birch’s Life 
of THlotson, 42,77, 93, 124-126; Knight's Life 
of Dean Colet (1823), 366; Sylvester’s Baxter, 
iii. 24 ; Neal’s Puritans, iv. 432 ; Wood’s Athenae 
Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 613; Fasti, ii. 184; Popys’a 
Diary (24 April 1659 -60, and 1 Feb. 1661-62), 
where is also a letter to Pepys of 9 April 1677.] 


BURTON, JOHN, D.D. (1696^1771), 
theological and classical scholar, was born 
at Wembwoi-thy, Devonshire, of which parish 
his father, Samuel Burton, was rector, in 
1696, and was educated partly at Okehamp- 
ton and Tiverton in his native county and 
i partly at Ely, where he was placed on his 
I father’s death by the Rev, Samuel Bentliam, 
the first cousin of his mother. In 17 13 he was 
elected as a scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and took his degree of B, A. on 27 J une 
i 1717, sliortly after which he became the col- 
: lege tutor. lie proceeded M.A. 24 March 
il720‘l, was elected probationary fellow 
t 6 April following, and admitted actual fellow 
; 4 April 1723. As college tutor he acted with 
; great zenl, and acquired a greater reputation 
I than any of the Oxford ‘dons’ of his d^^y, but 
; in consequence of an incurable recklessness 
: in money matters he was little richer at tho 
end than at the beginning of his collegiate 
. career. I’he particulars of his teaching are set 
; out in hi>s friend Edward Bent ham’s ‘De Vita 
I et Moribus .lohannis Burtoni . . . cpistola ad 
Robertum Lowth,’ 1771. In logic andmeta- 
I physics he passed from Sanderson and Le 
; Clerc to Locke ; in ethics from Aristotle to 
j Pulfendorf s abridgment and Sanderson’s lec- 
! tures. Twice a week he lectured on Xeno- 
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BURTON, JAMES. [See IIaliburton, 
JaM£S.] 

BURTON, JAMES DANIEL (1784- 
1817 ), Wesleyan minister, was the sou of 
Daniel Burton, of llliodes, near Manchester, 
and was born at Manchester 25 July 1791. 
He received a good e<l neat ion, but one not 
purposely intended to fit him for the office of 
minister. At tlie age of sixteen he was in 
the habit of attending the theatre at Man- 
chester, but was soon turned from ‘ the 
snares connected with that place of gay re- 
sort and destructive pastime,’ and, as the 
result of his ‘ettectiial awakening,’ prepared 
himself for the Wesleyan ministry, ami de- 
voted a considerid)le portion of his time 
among the poor in the neighbourhood of 
Middleton. He became a metlio<list itine- 
rant preacher at the age of twenty-one. In 
the tenth year of his ministry his health 
failed, and he died, 21 March* 1817, in his 
tliirty-third year. In 1814 he publislnsl, at 
Bury, in liuncashire, ‘ A Guide for Youth, 
recommending to their serious consideration 
Vital Piety, as the only rational way to 
Present Iluppiiiess and Future Glory,’ l2mo. 

IMcthodist Mag. 1817, pp. 708, 881 ; Os- 
born’s Methodist Literature, p. 78.] 
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phori and Demoslhenos, and occasionally ho 
taught on some Lat in author. It was through 
Burton that the study of Locke w^as intro- 
duced into the schools, and lie printed for 
j the us© of the younger students a double 
I series of philosophical questions, with refe- 
rences to the authors to bo consulted under 
each head. This is probably lost, but a set 
of exercises which ho gave the undergra- 
duates of his college for employment during 
the long vacation was printed under the title 
of ‘Sacne Scripturm locorum quorundam 
viirsio metrica,’ 1736, and a copy is at the 
British Museum. In the progress of the 
university press he took great interest, and 
obtained "for it a gift t)f 100/. from Mr. (after- 
wards Lord) Rolle, and a legacy of 200/. from 
Dr. Hodges, the provost of Oriel. Through 
the circumstance that Burton had been tutor 
to a son of Dr. Bland, a fellowship at Eton 
College was bestowed upon him on 17 Aug, 
1733, and when *1110 valuable vicarage of 
Maxdedurliam, on the Oxfordshire bank of 
the Thames, became vacant by the death of 
Dr. Edward Littleton on 16 Nov. 1733, 
Burton was nominated thereto Iw the coi- 
lege and inducted on 9 March 1734. Dr. 
Littleton had married a daughter of Barn- 
ham Goode, under-master of Eton School, 
and left her a widow ‘ with three infant 
daughters, withqut a home, without a for- 
tune^^ The new vicar, in his pity for their 
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destitute condition, allowed the family to re- 
main for a time in their old home, and the 
story runs that * some time after a neigh- 
bouring clergyman happened to call and 
found Mrs. Littleton "shaving John Burton/ 
At this sight the visitor remonstrated with 
lus clericfu friend, and the result was that 
‘Burton proposed marriage and was ac- 
cepted/ In this delicious retreat Burton 
characteristically sacrificed much of his in- 
come in improving the parsonage and the 
glebe lands. When the settling of Georgia 
was in agitation he took an active part in 
furtherance of the colony’s interests, and pub- 
lished in 1764 ‘ An Account of the Designs of 
the late Dr, Bray, with an Account of their 
Proceedings, ’a tract often reprinted [see Bray, 
Thomas, 1666-1730]. Jlis other university 
degrees were M.A. in 1720, B.D. in 1729, 
and D-D, in 1762. On 1 Feb. 1766, towards 
the close of his life, he quitted the vicarage 
of Mapledurham for the rectory of AV’'orples- 
don in Surrey, and here ho was instrumental 
in the foirmation of a causeway over the Wey, 
so that his i)arishiotiers might travel to Guild- 
ford at all seasons. A year or two later he 
was seized by fever, hut he still lingered on. 
His death occurred on 11 Feb, 1771, and he 
was buried at the entrance to tJie inner 
chapel at Eton, precis(*ly in tlie centre under 
the organ-loft. His epitaph styles him: ‘ Vir 
inter primes doctus, ingeniosus, pins, opum 
conteniptor, ingenuie juventutis fautor exi- 
mius.’ Among the manuscripts which Hur- 
ton left behind him was ‘ An Essay on Pro- 
jected Improvements in Eton School,’ but it 
was never printed and has since been lost. 
His mother took as her second husband Dr. 
John Bear, rector of Shermanbury, Sussex. 
She died on 23 April 1765, aged 80; her 
husband on 9 March 1762, aged 88; and in 
1767 her son erected a monument to their 
memory. Dr. Burton’s wife died in 1748. 

Throughoxit his lift? Burton poured forth 
a vast number of tracts and sermons. His 
reading was varied, and he composed witli 
remarkable facility, but the possession of 
this latter quality led to his wasting his 
efforts in productions of ephemeral interest. 
Most of his sermons are reprinted in ‘ Occa- 
sional Sermons preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford,’ 1764-6. Many of his Latin 
tracts and addresses are embodied in his 
‘Opuscula Miscellanea Tlieologica,’ 1748-61, ' 
ibr m the kindred volume ‘ Opuscula Miscel- 
lanea Metrico-Prosaica,’ 1771. He contri- 
buted to the ‘ Weekly Miscellany ’ a series of 
papers on ‘The Genuineness of ‘Lord Cloren- 
aon’s History of the Kebellion — Mr, Old- 
mixon^s Slander confuted,’ which was sub- 
sequently enlarged and printed separately at 
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Oxford in 1744. The circumstances Which 
led to their production are set out in John- 
son’s ‘ Poets ’ in the life of Edward Smith. 
A Latin letter by Burton to a friend, or a 
‘ commentariolus ’ of Archbishop Seeker, ati 
tracted much attention, and was severely 
criticised by Archdeacon Blackburne on be- 
half of the latitudinarians ( WorkSj ii. 92-9), 
and by Dr. Philip Furneaux for the noncon- 
formists in his ‘ Letters to Blackstone,’ pp, 
190-7“. In 1768 he issued a volume, ‘ nevra- 
Xoyla, sive tragoediarum Graicarum Delectus,’ 
which was reissued with additional observa- 
tions by Thomas (afterwards Bishop) Bur- 
gess in 1779. Two copies of this latter edi- 
tion, now in the library of the British Mu- 
seum, contain copious manuscript notes by 
Dr. Charles Burney. Burton made frequent 
visits to his mother in Sussex, and in 1762 
described his journey thither in an amusing 
tract, ^*OdnifropovuTos M^Xc^jJ/Ltfira, siv'e iter 
Surriense et Sussoxiense.’ Numerous extracts 
from this tour were printed in the ‘ Sussex 
Archaeological Colled ions, ’viii. 260-66. His 
Latin poem, ‘ Sacerdos Parcecialis Rusticus,’ 
was issued in 1757, and a translation by 
Dawson Warren of Edmonton came out in 
1800. Tliough Burton was a tory in poli- 
tics, ho was not so strict in his vitjws as 
Dr. William King of St. Mary Hall, and he 
criticised, xinder the disguise of ‘Phileleu- 
therus Londineiisis,’ the celebrated speech 
which King delivered at the dedication of 
the Jtadclifi’e library, 13 April 1749. King 
thereupon retorted with a fierce ‘ Elogium 
fumso inserv’ieiis Jacci Etononsis; or the 
praises of .lack of Eton, commonly called 
Jack the Giant,’ with a dissertation on ‘ the 
Biirtonic style,’ and left, behind him in his 
‘ Anecdotes of his own Times ’ several sting- 
ing references to Burton. An oration which 
Burton delivered at Oxford in 1763 gave 
him the opportunity for an attack oii W^ilkes, 
whereupon Churchill, in the ‘ Candidate ’ 
(verse 716 et seq.), retaliated with sneers at 
his ‘new Latin and new Greek,’ and his 
‘ pantomime thoughts and style so full of 
trick.’ Burton was fond of jests. One or 
two of them can bo found in [S. Pegge’s] 

‘ Anonymiana’ (1809, pp, 384-^), and an 
unlucky jocose allusion to Ralph Allen pro- 
voked Warburton to insert in the 1749 edi- 
1 tion of the ‘ Dunciad ’ (hook iv., verse 443) a 
caustic note on Burton, which was subse- 
! quently omitted at the request of Bishop 
I Tlayter. While at Mapledurham he wrote 
I ‘The present State of the Navigation of the 
^ River Thames considered, with certain regu- 
lations proposed,’ 1765 ; second edition 1767. 
Several of his letters are in ‘ Addit. MS.^ 
British Museiun, 21428. 
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[Niehols'ij Lit. Anecdotes and liis llluslrat ions j BURTON, JOHN HILL (1809-1881), 
of Lit. pivssira; Manning and IJmy’s Surrey, iii. ; historiographerof Scotland, was born at Aber- 
100-102, where is portrait; Gent. Mag. (1771), ‘ deen 22 Ang. 1809. Ilia father, of whose 
pp* 95, 305-8 ; Beutham, De Vit^ J. Burtoni ; family connections nothing is known, was a 
Biog. Bnt. (Kippis) ; LyteV Eton College, 308- ; lieutenant in the army, whose feeble health 
309; Kawlinson MSS. fol. 16348. J W. P. C. compelled him to retire on half-pay shc^rtly 
BURTON, JOHN, M.D. (1697-1711), after his son's birth. Ilis mother was the 
antiquary and physician, was born at Uipon daughter of John Paton, laird of Grandholm, 
in 1697, and is said to have received part of a moody, eccentric man driven into seclusion 
his education at Christ Church, Oxford, but by frantic sori’ow for the death of his wife, 
he himself speaks only of the time which lie and possessed by an insane animosity towards 
spent in study at Leyden and Cambridgfe. his own childi'en. The family circumstances 
lie graduated M.B. at the latter university in . were thus by no means promising. Burton, 
1783, and Ix^fore 1788, when he published a however, obtained a fair education after his 

* Treatise of the Nou-naturals,’ he had taken lather's death in 1819, and gained a bursary, 
the degree of 31.1). at Ilheims. lie was a which enabled him to matriculate at the nni- 
good Greek and Latin scholar, and attained ; versity of his native city. On the completion 
no little eminence in his }u*t)fessioii both in ^ of his college course he was articled to n 
the city and county ni York. It is said that j writer, but, assuredly from no want \)f in- 
in 174o he had .some intention of joining the . diisiry, found the confinement of an office iii- 
Pretender, but by his o>vn account (British \ tolerable. His articles were cancelled, and 
Liberty Endant/eredy 1719) he was taken ]>ri~ ' he repaired to Edinburgh to ((ualify himself 
soner by the rebel.*:! and detained unwillingly | for the bar, accompanied by his devoted 
for three months. It seems, however, that i mother, who liad disposed of her little pro- 
be incurred much censure from those in power, ' p€‘rty at Aberdeen to provide liini with the 
and that his political opinions rendered liim * means of study. He in due time became an 
obnoxious to 8terne, who .^jutlrised him in ; advocate, but his practice was ueverlarge, and 

* Tristram Shandy’ under the name of *l)r. j for a long time he found it necessary to cam 
Slop.' The satire betrayed either great igmo- ‘ his livelihood by literature, HLs beginnings 
ranee or gross unfairness, for Dr. Burton’s were humble. Much that he wrote cannot 
reputation as an acconeheur was de.ser\’edly ' now be identified, but he is known to have 
high, and his ‘E.:«.say on Mi<Iwifery' has been | composedelement ary histories under the name 
styled ^ a most learned and masterly work’ ; of White, to have sliared in the compilation 
(Atkinson, Med. Biblwyraphy^ J 884). In i of Oliver & Boyd’s ‘ Edinburgli Almanack,’ 
later years he became widely known as an j and to have furnished tlie letterpress of Bil- 
antiquarian, and in l7o8 pulDlished the first : lings’s ‘Ecclesiastical and Baronial Anti- 
volume of the ‘ Momisticon Eboraceiise, and ■ qnities.’ Ills ardent adoption of Bentham’s 
Ecclesiastical History of Yorkshire,’ a most I philosophy probably served to introduce him 
important contribution to the arclueology of j to the ‘ Westminster Review,’ from which he 
his native county. Ample materials for a j subsequently migrated to the M^Minburgh.’ 
second volume were got together by him, but i He also contributed to the ‘Cyclopjedia of 
these and his other antiquarian collections; Universal Biography’ and Wat erston’s ‘Cy- 
have never been printed. In 1769 lie wa.s in i clopfcdia of Commerce;’ premared (1889) a 
correspondence with Dr. Diicarel and others ' useful ‘ Manual of the Law of ocotland,’ aftor- 
about their sale to tlie British Museum, but ! \vards divided into distinct treatises on civil 
shortly before his death, which occurred -and criminal jurisprudence ; edited the works 
21 Fei). 1771, he disposed of them to Mr. Wil- ; of Bentham’ in conjunction with Sir John 
liam Constable, of Constable Burton. Ilis , Bowring; and compiled (1848) ‘Benthami- 
printed works are : 1 . ‘ Essay on Midwifery,’ ana,’ a selection from Bentham’s writings, do- 
1751 and 1758. 2. ‘ Monast icon P^boracense,’ ! signed as an introduction to the utilitarian 
vol. i. 1758 (the copy in tlie King’.s Library, ' philosophy. About this time he acted for a 
British iMn.seum, has the first eight pages of season as editor of the ‘ Scotsman,’ and com- 
the intended .second volume, entitled ‘ The mitted the journal to the support of free trade* 
Appendix, containing Charters, Grants, and j He also edited the ‘ Athoh^ Papers’ for the 
other Original Writing.s referred to in the pre- | Abbotsford, and the ‘Darien Papers ’ for th^ 
ceding volume, never published before,’ York, | Bannatyne Club. In 1844 ho married, and in 
N. Nickson, 1759). 8. Two Tracts on Yorkshire 1846 aehieved solid Kterary distinction by his 
Antiquities in the ‘ A rchaeologia,’ 1768-1 771 . biography of Hume, assisted by the extensive 

[Nichols’s must, of Literature, iii. 375-99; St, ores of unpublished matter bequeathed by 
Gough's Brit. Top. ii. 407-415; Notes and Hume’snephew to the Royal Society of Edin- 
Queries, Srd series, v. 414.] C. J. R. burgh. It was a great opportunity, and if 
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Burton’s deficiency in imagination impaired 
the vigour of his portrait of Hume as a man, 
he has shown an adequate comx)rohension of 
him as n thinker, and is entitled to especial 
credit for his recognition of Hume’s origi- 
nality as an economist. A supplementary 
volume of letters from Hume’s distinguished 
cori'espondents, one half at least French, fol- 
lowed in 1849. In 1847 Burton Iiad pro- 
duced his entertaining biographies of Lord 
Lovat and Duncan Forbes; and in 1849 he 
wrote for Messrs. Chambers a ^ Manual of 
Political and Social Economy,’ witli a com- 
panion volume on emigration, admirable 
works, containing within a narrow compass 
clear and intelligent expositions of the mutual 
relations and duties of property, labour, and 
government. luthesame ycartliedeathof his 
wife prostrated him with grief, and although 
he to a great extent recovered the elasticity 
of his spirits, he was ever afterwards alllicted 
with an invincible aversion to soeitity. Seek- 
ing relief in literary toil, he produced in 18f)2 
his ‘Narratives from OriminalTrials in Scot- , 
land in 1858 his ‘Treatise on the Law of 
Banl^uX)tcy in Scotland;' and in the same 
year the first portion of his ‘ History of Scot- 
land,’ comprising the period from tlie Ilevoln- 
tion to the rebellion of 1745, Like Hume, 
lie executed his task in instalments, and Avitli- 
out strict adherence to chronological order, a 
method prompted in his case by a delicate 
reluctance to enter into manifest competition 
with his predecessor Tytler during 1 he lat ter’s 
lifetime. The AV’ork was event luilly com- 
pleted in 1870; and a new edition with con- 
siderable improvements, especiall^dn the pro- 
historic and Koman periods, appeared in 1^78. 
In 1854 Burton obt ained pecuniary indepen- 
dence by his appointment as secretary to . 
the prison board, and in 1855 mamed the , 
daughter of Cosmo Innes. '^riiough no longer 
necessary to his support, his literary labours 
continued without remission ; he wrote largtdy 
for the ‘ Scotsman,’ became a constant contri- 
butor to ‘ Blackwood’s Magazin(3,’ and edited 
(1860) the valuable autobiograpliy of Alex- 
ander Carlyle, His essays in ‘Blackwood’ 
fonned the substance of two very delightful 
works, ‘The Book Hunter’ (1860), contain- 
ing a vivid personal sketch of De Quincey, 
and ‘ The Scot Abroad ’ (1862). Burton, who 
had always been a great pedestrian at home, 
had now imbibed a taste lor solitary tours on 
^he continent, which formed the theme of 
nislatest contributions to ‘Blackwood.’ After 
the completion of his ‘ History,’ he undertook 
the editorship of the ‘ Scottish Registers,’ a 
work of great national importance, and pul^ 
lished two volumes. The task has since his 
death been continued by Professor Masson. 


j His last independent Avork of much compass 
; was his ‘ History of the Reign of Queen 
. Anne,’ published in 1880. Eire this date his 
i extraordinary power of concentrated a])plica- 
i tion had become impaired by a serious illness, 
and the book, dry without exactness, and de- 
suflory without liveliness, hardly deserves 
to be ranked among histories. The most va- 
luable part is his account f)f Marlborough’s 
I battles, the localities of which he had visited 
■ expressly. EVom this time Burton siiflered 
: from frequent attacks of illne^ss, and indicated 
; the change which had come over his spirit by 
disposing of his library, weighing eleven tons, 
j as lie informed the writer of this memoir, 
i He continued, howcA^er, to write for ‘ Black- 
! wood,’ performed his official duties witli un- 
' diminisned efficiency, rallied surprisingly in 
health and spirits after every lit of illness, 
and Avas preparing to edit llie remains of his 
friend E]dward Elllice, AAdien he succumbed 
to a sudden attack of bronchitis on 10 Aug. 
188L 

Burton’s biographies and his ‘ Book Hunter ’ 
secure him a more than respectable rank as 
a man of letters; and his legal and econo- 
mical works entitle him to high credit as a 
jurist and an impest igat or of social science. 
Ilis historical labours are more important, 
and yet his claims to liistorical eminence are 
more questionable. His ‘HiuStory of 8cot- 
. land ’ has, indeed, the field to itself at present, 
being as yet the only one composed with the 
accurate n‘senrch whicli the modem standard 
of history demands. By complying Avith 
this peremptory condition, I^urton has dis- 
tanced all competitors, but must in turn give 
way A\’hon one shall arise Avho, emulating or 
borroAvingliis closeness of investigation, shall 
add tlie beauty and grandeur due to the his- 
tory of a great and romantic country. Bur- 
ton indeed is by no means dry ; his narrative 
is on the contrary highly entertaining. But 
this animation is purchased by an entire 
sacrifice of dignity. His style is ahA-ays below 
the subject ; there is a total lack of harmony 
and unity ; and the A\"ork altoget her produces 
the impression of a series of cleA'er and meri- 
torious magazine articles. Possessing in per- 
fection all the ordinary and indispensable 
(Hialities of the historian, he is devoid of all 
tnose which exalt historical composition to 
the sphere of poetry and drama. His place 
is rather that of a sagacious critic of history, 
and in this character his companionship will 
alAvays be found inA ^luable. To render due 
justice ter Scottish history Avould indeed re- 
quire the epic and dramatic genius of Scott, 
united with the research of a Burton and the 
intuition of a Carlyle ; and until such a com- 
bination arises, Burton may probably remain 
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Scotland’s chief historian. As a man, he was 
loved and valued in projiortion as ho was truly 
known. With a dry critical intellect he 
combined an intense sensitiveness, evinced in 
a painful shrinking from deficient sympathy, 
the real and pathetic cause of his unfortunate 
irascibility and impatience of contradictifn. 
His private afibctions were deep and constant, 
his philantliropy embraced mankind, his gra- 
cious and charitable actions were endless, and 
it is mournful to think that the mere exajj- 
geration of tender feeling, combined with his 
aversion to display and neglect of his personal 
appearance, should have obstrvicted the gene- 
ral recognition of qualities as beautiful as un- 
common. His mam defect was, as remarked 
by his widow, an absence of imagination, 
rendering it difficult for him to put himself 
in another’s place. In an historian such a 
deficiency is most serious, and could be but 
imperfectly supplied by the acuteness of his 
critical faculty. In biography it was to a 
certain extent counteracted by the strength 
of the sympathy which originally attracted 
him to his theme ; and hence his biographical 
writings are perhaps the most truly and per- 
manently valuable. 

[Memoir by Mrs. Burton, prefixed to the largo- 
paper edition of the Book Hunter, 1882 ; Black- 
wood’s Mag. September 1881.] E. G. 

BURTON, ROBERT (1577-1 640), author 
of the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and one of 
the most fantastic figures in literature, was 
the second sou of Ralph Burton of Lindley 
in Leicestershire. In the calculation of liis 
nativity, on the right hand of his monument 
in Christ Church Cathedral, tlie date of his 
birth is given as 8 Feb. 1576-7. He tells us 


the reading of the sentences. On 29 Nov. 
1016 he was presented by the dean and 
chapter of Christ Church to the vicarage of 
St. Thomas, in the west suburbs of Oxiord ; 
and it is recorded that he always gave his 
parishioners tlie sacrament in wafers, and 
that he built the south porch of the church. 
About 1630 he received from George, Lord 
Berkeley, the rectory of Segrave in Leicester- 
shire, wliich, with his Oxford living, he 
kept ‘ with much ado to his dying day. In 
1606 Burton wrote a Latin comedy, which 
w'as acted at Clirist Church on Shrove Mon- 
day, 16 Feb. 1617-18. It was not printed in 
the autlior’s lifetime, and was long supposed 
to he irretrievably lost ; but two manuscript 
copies had fortunately been preserved. One 
I of these belonged to Dean Milles (who died 
j in 1784), and is now in the possessiou*of the 
Rev. William Edward Buckley, of Middleton 
Cheney, by whom it was privately printed in 
handsome qiiarto for presentation to the Rox- 
I burerhe Club in 1862. On the title-paire is 


burghe Club in 1862. On the title-page is 
written ‘ Inchoata A® Domini 1006, alterata, 
renovata, x>^-rfecta Anno Domini 1615.’ Over 
inchoata is written in the same hand scripta, 
and over renovata, revim. The other manu- 
script, a presentation copy from the author 
to his brother, William Burton, is in Lord 
Mostyn’s library {HUt. MSS, Comm, 4tU 
Rep. 366). ‘ Philosophaster ’ bears a certain 
i resemblance to TomCis’s ‘ Albumazar,’ acted 
' at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1614, and 
I to Beil .Jonson’s * Alchemist,’ acted in 1610, 
j and published in 1012. In the prologue the 
i author anticipates criticism on this point : — 

Emendicatuni e niipom scona ant quis pijtet, 
j Sciat quod undecim abhinc annis scripta fuit. 


in the * Anatomy of Melancholy ’ /(chapter on 
‘Aire Rt>ctified, with a digression of the 
Aire,’ part ii., sect. 2, memb. 3) that his birth- 
place was Tjiudley in Leicestershire. There 
IS a tradition that he was born at Fable 
in Staffordshire, and Plot, in his ‘ Natural 
History of Staffordshire,’ 1686 (p. 276), states 
that he was shown the house ot Roliert Bur- 
ton’s nativity; but the tradition probably 
arose from tlie fact that William Burton [ff-v.] 
resided at Fable. We learn from his will that 
he passed some time at tlie grammar school, ! 
Nuneatpn; and in the ‘ Digression of the j 
Aire ’ he mentions that lie had been a scholar 
at the free school of Sutton Coldfield, War- 
wickshire. In the long vacation of 1693 he 
was sent ns a commoner to Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and in 1599 ’was elected student of 
Christ Church, where, ‘ for form sake, tho’ he 
wanted not a tutor,’ lie was placed under tho 
tuition of Dr. Jolm Bancroft. He took the 
degree of B.D. in 1014, and was admitted to 


Burton’s comedy is a witty exposure of the 
practices of jirofessors in the art of chicanery. 
The manners of a fraternity of vagabonas 
are portrayed with considerable humour and 
skill, and the lyrical portions of the play 
are written with a light hand. At tho end 
of the volume Mr. Buckley has collected, 
at the cost of considerable research, all Bur- 
ton’s contributions to various academic col- 
lections of Latin verse. 

In 1021 appeared ,the first edition of Bur- 
ton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ one of the 
most fascinating books in literature. The 
full title is — ‘ The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
AVhat it is. With all the Kindes, Oavses, 
Symptomes, Prognostickes, and severall Ovre^ 
of it. In Three Maine Partitions with their 
seueraU Sections, Members, and Svbsections. 
Pliilosophically, Medicinally, Historic^ly 
opened and evt vp. By Democritus lunior. 
With a Satyricall Preface conducing to the 
followiiig Discourse. Macrob. Omne meum, 
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Nihil meum. At Oxford, Printed hy lohn 
Lichfield and lames Short, for Henry Cripps, 
Anno Pom. 1621,’ 4to, The first edition con- 
tains at the end an ^ Apologetical Appendix ’ 
^ot found in later editions), signed ‘ Robert 
Bvrton,’ and dated ^From my Studie in 
Ohrist-Ohurch, Oxon. Pecember 1620.’ 
Later editions, in folio, appeared in 1024, 1 628, 
1632, 1638, 1061-2, 1600, 1676 ; an edition in 
2 vols. 8vo was published in 1800, and again 
in 1806 ; and several abridgments of the great 
work have been published in the present 
century. In the third edition (1628) first 
appeared the fatnons frontispiece, engraved 
hj C. Le Blond. The sides are illustrated 
with figures r^resenting the effects of Me- 
lancholy from Liove, Hypochondriasis, Super- 
stition and Madness. At the top is Demo- 
critus, emblematically represented, and at 
the foot a portrait of the author. In the 
corners at the top are emblems of Jealousy 
and Solitude, and in the corners at tlie 
bottom are the herbs Borage and Mellcbore, 
Burton was continually altering and adding 
to his treatise. In the preface to the third 
edition he announced that he intended to i 
make no more changes : ^ I am now resolved i 
never to put this treatise out again. Ne 
quid nimis. I will not hereafter add, alter, | 
or retract j I have done.’ B u t wlitjii the fourt h 
edition appeared it was found that he had 
not been able to resist the ttnnptation of 
making a further revision. Hie sixth edition 
was printed from an annotated copy which 
was handed to the publisher shortly before 
Burton’s death. Wood states that the pu]> 
lisher, Henry Cripps, made a fortune by tlie 
sale of the ‘Anatomy;’ and Fuller in liis 
^Worthies’ remarked tliat ‘ scarce any book 
of pliilology in our land hath in so short a 
time passed so many editions,’ The treatise 
was dedicated to George, Lord Berkeley. In 
the long preface, ‘ Democritus to the Reader,’ 
which IS one of the most interesting parts 
of the book, the author gives us an account 
of his style of life at Oxford: ‘1 have livcHl 
a silent, sedentary, solitary, private life, iniki 
et musts, in the university, as long almost 
as JH^enocrates in Athens, ad seneefam fere, 
to learn wisdom ns ho did, penned up most 
part in my study. For I have been brought 
up a student in tluvmost ffoiirishing colledge 
ot Europe [Christ Church in Oxford— 

Ziote^, Auffustissimo CoUe(po, and can brag 
Bwith lovius almost, in ea luce dotnicilii Vatv- 
cant, totius orbis celeherrimi, per 37 a?inos 
multa opportunaque didici : for thirty years I 
have continued (having the use of as good 
libraries as ever he had) a scholar, and would 
be, therefore, loth either hy living as a drone 
to be an unprofitable or unworthy a member 


of so learned and noble a societio, or to write 
that which should be any way dishonourable 
to such a royal and ample foundation.’ He 
then proceeds to speak of the dtjsultory cha- 
racter of his studies : ^ I have read many books 
blit to little purpose, for want of good method ; 
I iiave confusedly tumbled over divers au- 
thors in our libraries with small profit for 
want of art, order, memory, judgment.’ 
For preferment he was not anxious : ‘ I am 
not poor, I am not rich ; nihil est, nihil deest, 
I have little, I want nothing ; all my’ treasure 
is in Minerva’s tower.* He anticipates the 
objections of hostile critics who ma^ urge 
that his time would have been better spent 
in publishing books of divinity. lie saw ‘no 
such need * for that class of worlvs, as there 
existed already more commentaries, treatise^, 
pamphlets, expositions, and sermons than 
whole teams of oxen could draw. Wliy did 
he choose such a subject as melancholy r* ‘ I 
write of melancholy,’ is the answer, ‘ by 
being busy to avoid melaiiclioly.’ He apolo- 
gises for the rudeness of his style, on the 
ground that lie could not afford to employ 
an amanuensis or assistants. After relating 
the, story of Pancrales (in Ijiician), who by 
magic turned a door-bar into a serving-man, 
he proceeds in this strain : ‘ I have no such 
skill to make new men at my pleasure, or 
means l-o liire tliem, no whistle to cull like 
the master of a ship, and bid them inn, &c. 
I have no such authority; no such bene- 
factors as that noble was to Origen, 
allowing him six or seven Amanuenses to 
write out liisDictats. I must for that cause 
do my biisiiiesse my self, and wns therefore 
enforced, ns a Bear doth her whelps, to bring 
forth this confused lump,’ To some slight 
extent Burton was indebted to ‘ A Treatise 
of ^Melaiiclioly,’ by T. Bright, 1686. The 
‘Anatomy’ is divided into three partitions, 
which are subdivided into sections, members, 
and subsections. Prefixed to each partition 
is an elaborate synopsis as a sort of index, 
in humorous imitation of the practice so com- 
mon in books of scholastic divinity. Part i, 
deals with the causes and symptoms of melan- 
choly ; part ii. with the cure of melancholy ; 
and part- iii. with love melancholy and re- 
ligious melancholy. i)n every ]>age quota- 
tions abound from authors of all ages and 
countries, classics, fathers of the church, 
medical writers, poets, historians, scholars, 
travellers, &c. There is a unique charm in 
Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.’ Dr. 
Johnson said that it was the only book that 
ever took him out of his bed two hours sooner 
than he intended to rise. Ferriar in his 
‘ Illustrations of Sterne ’ showed how ^ Tris- 
tram Shandy ’ was permeated with Burton’s 
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iniluence. Charles Lamb was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the ‘ fant ast ic old great man/ and to 
some extent modelled his style on the ‘ Ana- 
tomy/ In ^ Curious Fragments extracted 
from the Commonplace Book of Robert Bur- 
ton' (appended to the tragedf of ‘ Woody 1/ 
1802) Lamh imitated witli marvellous fidenty 
BuxVon's charminj^ mannerisms. Milton, as 
Warton was the first to point out, gathered 
liints for ‘ L’ Allegro ’ and ‘ II Penseroso ’ from 
the verses (‘The Author’s Abstract of Me- 
lancholy ’) prefixed to the ^ Anatomy/ There 
is no keener delight to an appreciative student 
than to shut himself in his study and be im- 
mersed Mrom morn to noon, from noon to 
dewy eve/ in Burton’s far-off world of for- 
gotten lore. (Commonplace writers have 
described the ‘Anatomy’ as a more collec- 
tion of quotations, a piece of patchwork. 
The description is ulterly untrue. On every 
page is the impress of a singularly deep and 
original genius. As a humorist Burton bears 
some resemblance to Sir Thomas Browne ; 
this vein of semi-serious humour is, to his 
admirers, one of the chief attractions of his 
style. When he chooses to write smoothly 
his language is strangely musical. 

Little is recorded of Burton’s life. Bishop 
Kennct (in his and Chronicle, p. ^ 

says that after writing the ‘Anatomy’ to j 
suppress his own melancholy, he did but im- j 
prove it, ‘ In an interval of va|>oiir8 ’ he j 
would be extreimdy cheerful, and then he 
would fall into such a state of despondency 
that he could only get relief by going to the ^ 
bridge-foot at Oxford and hearing the bargt?- : 
men swear al one another, ‘ at which he J 
would set his hands to his sides and laugh ! 
most profusely.’ Kennet’s sfoiy recalls a • 
passage al)out Democritus in Burton’s pre- 
face: ‘ 11c lived at lust in a garden in the 
suburbs, wholly betaking himself to liis ! 
studies arid a private life, saving that some- 
times he would walk down to the haven and ! 
laugh heartily at such variety of ridiculous ; 
objects wliicli then; he saw.’ It would appear ■ 
that when he adopted tlie title of Democritus j 
Junior, Burton seriously set liirnself to imi- ' 
tate the eccentricities recorded of tlie old ! 
philosoplun*. Auecdot(?s about Burton are 
very scarce. It is related in ‘Kciiquifo 
llearnianto’ that one day Avhen Burton was 
in a liook-shop the Earl of Southampton en- 
tered and inquired for a copy of the ‘Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy/ whenuipon ‘says the 
bookseller “ My lord, if yon please I can show 
you tlie author.” He did so. “ Mr. Burton,” 
says the eiu*l, “ your servant.” “ Mr. Houth- 
ampton,” says Mr. Burton, “your servant,” 
and away he went.’ AVood gives tlie follow- 
ing character of Burton : ‘ Ho was an exact 


mathematician, a curious calculator of nati- 
vities, a general read scholar, a thorough- 
paced philologist, and one that understood 
the surveying of lands well. As he was by 
many accounted a severe student, a devourer 
j of authors, a melancholy and humorous per- 
son, so by others who knew him well a^rsoa 
; of great honesty, plain dealing and charity, 
I have heard some of thf3 antients of Christ 
I Church often say that his company was veiy 
I merry, facete and juvenile, and no man of his 
; time did surpass him for his ready and dex- 
terous intenarding his common discourses 
I among them with verses from the poets or 
^'sentences from classical authors.’ Burton died 
I at Christ Church on 25 Jan. 1639-40, at or 
very near the time that he had foretold some 
' years before by the calculation of his nativity. 
AVood says there was a report among the 
students that he had ‘ sent up hivS soul to 
hea\ en thro’ a noose about his neck ’ in order 
that his calculation might be verified. Ho 
was buried in t he nortli aisle of Christ Church 
Cathedral, and over his grave was erected, at 
the expense of liis brother AVilliam Burton, 
a conudy monument, on the upper pillar of 
the aisle, with his bust in colour ; on the right 
hand above the bust is the calculation of his 
nativity, and beneath the bust is the epitaph 
which he had composed for himself — ‘ Faucis 
notes, paucioribus ignotus, hie jacet Demo- 
critus Junior, cui vitam dedit et mortem 
Alelaneholia.’ His portrait hangs in the hall 
of Brasenose College. He left behind him a 
choice library of books, many of which he 
b«?queatlu*(l to the Bodleian. The collection 
included a number of rare Elizabithan tracts. 
I’here is ah elegy on Burton in Martin 
Llewellyn’s poems, 1646. 

[\A^oo<rs Athcngft, ed. Bliss, ii. G52-3 ; Nichols’s 
Leicestprshire, vol. iii. pt i. 415-19; Preface to 
tho Anatomy of Melancholy, efl. 6 ; Philoso- 
phaster, Comopdia, ed. Rov. W. R. Jnckley, I8G2 ; 
Kennet’s Register and Chrani6lo, 1728, p. 320; 
T'erriars Illustrations of »Sterne, 1799 ; Hearne’s 
Reliquiae, eil. Bliss, i. 288; Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, .September 1861; Lamb’s Detached Thoughts 
on Books and Reading ; Stephen Jones’s Memoir 
prefixed to tho Anatomy, cd. 1800.] A. H. B. 

BURTON, ROBERT or RICHARD 
(1632?-I725f), miscellaneous author, whoso 
real name was NATHANiEr4 (IvilOTTCH, was tho 
author of many books, attributed on the 
title-page to R. B., to Richard Burton, and 
(after his death) to Robert Burton. Ho«^ 
was born about 1032, and was the son of 
u tailor at Lewes. Nathaniel was appren- 
ticeil on 5 May 1666 for seven years to Live- 
I well Chapman, and at the close of his ap- 
j prcnliceship became a freeman of the Sta- 
; tioners’ Company. He was a publisher, ani 
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compiled a number of small books^ which, 
issued at a shilling each, had a great ponu- 
parity. ^ Burton’s books ’ — so they were called 
— rattracted the notice of Dr. Johnson, who in 
1784 asked Mr. Dilly to procure them for 
him, ^ as they seem very proper to allure back- 
ward readers.’ John Dunton says of him : 

* I think I have given you the very soul of 
his character when I have told you that his 
talent lies at collection. He has melted down 
the best of our English histories into twelve 
penny books, which are filled with wonders, 
rarities, and curiosities ; for, you must know, 
his title-pages are a little swelling.’ Dun- 
ton professed a ‘ hearty friendship ’ for him, 
but objects that Crouch ^ has got a habit of 
leering under his hat, and once made it a 
great part of his business to bring down t he 
reputation of “ Second Spira”’ (a book saiid to 
be by Thomas Sewell, published by Dunton). 
Crouch was also, according to Dunton, 4he 
author of the “English Post,” and of that 
useful .Journal intituled “The Marrow of 
History,” ’ ^ Crouch prints nothing,’ says 

Dunton, ‘but what is very useful and very 
diverting.’ Dunton praises his instructive 
conversation, and says that ho is a‘pliamix 
author (I mean the only man that gets an 
estate by ■writing of books).’ A collected 
edition in c|uarto of bis ‘historical works’ 
was issued in 1810-14, chiefly intended for 
collectors who ‘illustrate’ books by the in- , 
sertion of additional engTavings. Ills ori- | 
inal x^^ddications are: 1, ‘A Journey to! 
erusalem ... in a letter from T. B, in : 
Aleppo, &c.y with a ‘ brief account of . . . i 
those countries,’ added apparently by Crouch. | 
In 1683 it was augmented and reprinted as ; 
‘Two .Jouruies to .Jerusalem, containing first 
a strange and true Account of the Travels 
of two English Pilgrims (Henry Timberlako 
and John Burrell) ; secondly, tlie Travels of ; 
foui'teen Englishmen, by T. B. To which , 
are prefixed mcunorablo llemarks upon the i 
ancient and modern State of the Jewish . 
Nation ; together with a Relation of the great i 
Council of the .Jews in Ilungaria in 1050 by ] 
S. B.[rett], with an Account of the wonderful 
Delusion of the .Tows by a False Christ at 
Smyrna in 1066 ; lastly, the final Extinction 
and Destruction of the J ews in Persia,’ There 
were editions with various modifications of 
title, sucli as ‘ Memorable Remarks,’ ‘ Judm- 
orum Memorabilia,’ &c., in 1685, 1730, 1738, 
1Z69. It was reprinted at Bolton in 1786. 
Tne latest reissue, entitled ‘ .JiKheoriim Me- 
morabilia,’ was edited and published at Bris- 
tol by AV. Matthews in 1790. A Welsh 
translation, published about 1690 at Shrews- 
bury, is in the British Museum. 2. ‘ Miracles 
of Art and Nature, or a Brief Description of 


the several varieties of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, 
Plants, and Fruits of other Country^a, to- 
gether with several other Remarkable Things 
m the World. By R. B. Gent., London, 
printed for William Bowtil at the Sign of 
the Golden Key near Miter Court in Meet 
StrS^t,’ 1678. A tenth edition appeared in 
1737. 3, ‘ The AVars in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland from 1625 to 1660,’ London, 
1681. The preface is signed Richard Burton. 
The fourth edition appeared in 1683 ; issues 
in 1684, 1697, 1706, and 1737. 4. ^The 
Apprentice’s Companion,’ London, 1681. 
5. ‘ Historical Reinarques on London and 
*AVestminster,’Ijondon, 1681 ; rtmrints in 1684 
(when a second part was addod^, 1703, 1722, 
and 1730, with some modifications. 6, ‘ Won- 
derful Prodigies of Judgment and Mercy, 
discovered in Three Hundred Histories,’ 1681 ; 
other editions in 1682,1685, 1699, Edinburgh 
1762. 7.‘ Wonderful Curiosities, Rarities, and 
Wonders in ICngland, Scotland, and Ireland,’ 
London, 1682 ; rci)rinted in 1685, 1697, 1728, 
and 1737. 8. ‘ The Extraordinary Adventures 
and Discoveries of Several Famous Men,’ 
Lomlon, 1683, 1685, 1728. 9, ‘ Strange and 
Prodigious Religious Customs and Manners of 
sundry N at ions,’ London, 1683. 10. ‘ Deliglits 
for the Inge>nious in above fifty select and 
choice Emblems, divine and moral, curiously 
ingraven upon cox^per plates, with fifty de- 
lightful Poems and Lots for the more lively 
illustration of each Emblem, to which is pre- 
fixed an incomparable Poem intituledMajesty 
in Misery, an Imx)lorntion to the King of 
JvingSjWritten by his late Ma,]esty K. Charles 
the First. Collected by R. B.’ London, 1684, 

1 1. * English Empire in America. By R, B.,’ 
London, 1685; 3rd edit. 1698, 5th edit. 
1711, 6th edit. 1728, 1735,7th edit. 1739; 
there was also a 7th edit. Dublin, 1739. 

12. ‘ A View of the Englisli Acqui8iti6ns in 
G iiinea ^and the East Indies. By li. B.,’ Lon- 
don, 1686, 1726, 1728. 1 3. ‘ AV inter Evening 
Entertainments, containing: 1. 1’en pleasant 
and delightful Relations. II. Fifty ingenious 
Kiddles,’ 6th edit. 1737. 14. ‘ Female Excel- 

I lency, or the Ladies’ Glory ; worthy J^ives 
; and memorable Actions of nine famous 
Women. By R. B.,’ London, 1688. 1 5. ‘ Eng- 
land’s Alonarchs from the Invasion of Romans 
to this Time, &c. By R. B.,’ 1685, 1691, 
J 691. 16. ‘ History of Scotland and Ireland. 

R. B.,’ Loudon, 1 685, 1696. 17. ‘ History 
ot the Kingdom of Ireland,’ London, 1685, 
1692. In tSie seventh edition, Dublin, 1731, 
j it is said to Jje an abridgment of Dean Story’s 
‘ Late AVars in Ireland.’ 18. ‘ The Vanity 
of the Life of Alan represented in the 
seven several Stages from his Birth to his 
Death, with Pictures and Poems exposing the 
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Follies of every A^, to which is added Poems 
upon divers Subjects and Occasions. By 
R. B./ London, 1088, 3rd edit. 1708. 19. ‘ The 
Young Man’s O/illing, or the whole Duty of 
Youth,’ 1685. 20. ‘Delightful Fables in 

Prose and Verse/ London, 1691. 21. ‘His- 
tory of the Nine Worthies of the Wm*ld/ 
London, 1G67 j other editions 1713, 1727 ; 
4th edit. 1738, Dublin, 1759, 22. ‘ History 
of Oliver Cromwell/ London, 1092, 1098, 
1706, 1728, 23. ‘History of the House of 
Orange,’ London, 1693. 24. ‘ History of the 

two late Kings, James the Second and Charles 
the Second. By 11. B.,’ London, Crouch, 
1693, 12mo. 25. ‘ Epitome of all the Lives 
of the Kings of France,’ London, 1(»93, 
26. ‘ The General History of Earthquakes/ 
London, 1694, 1734, 1736. 27. ‘England’s 
Monarchs, with Poems and the Pictures of 
every Monarch, and a List of the present 
Nobility of this Kingdom/ London, 1694. 
28. ‘ The English Herb, or Sir Francis Drake 
revived/ London, 1687, 4th edit- enlarged 
1695 ; there were editions in 1710, 1710, 
1739, 1750, 1750, 1769. 29. ‘Martyrs in 
Flames, or History of Popery,’ London, 1 695, 
1713, 1729. 30. ‘The History of the Prin- 
cipality of Wales/ in three parts, London, 
1095, 2nd edit. 1730. 31. ‘ Unfortunate Court 
Favourites of England,’ London, 1695, 1700 ; 
6tli edit. 1729. 32. ‘ Unparalleled Varieties, 
or the matchless Actions and Passions dis- 
played in near four hundred notable Instances 
and Examples/ 3rd edit. London, 1097, 4th 
edit. 1728. 33. ‘ Wonderful Prodigies of J udg- 
ment and Mercy discovered in near three 
hundred Memorable Histories.’ The 5t}i 
edition enlarged, London, 1099. 34. ‘ FIx- 

traordinary Adventures, Revolutions, and 
Events/ 3rd edit. London, 1704. 35. ‘Devout 
Souls’ Daily Exercise in Prayer, Contempla- 
tions, and Praise/ London, 1700. 30. ‘Di- 

vine Banquets, or Sacramental Devotions/ 
London, 170<>, 1707. 37. ‘Surprizing Mi- 

racles of Nature and Art/ 4th edit, London, 
1708. 38. ‘ History of the J Jves of English 
Divines who were most zealous in Promoting 
the Reformation. By R. B.,’ London, 1709. 

39. ‘The Unhappy Princess, or the Secret 
History of Anne Boleyn; and the History 
of Lady Jane Grey/ London, 1710, 1733, 

40, ‘History of Virginia/ London, 1712. 

41, ‘..Ksop's Pables in IVose and Verse,’ 1712. 

42. ‘ Kingdom of Darkness, or the History 
of Demons, Spectres, Witches, Apparitions, 
Possessions, Disturbances, and otner Super- 
natural Delusions and malicious Impostures 
of the Devil.’ The first edition appeared as 
early as 1700. 43. ‘Memorable Accidents 
and* unheard-of Transactions, containing an 
Account of several strange Events. Trans- 


lated from the French [of T. Leonard], and 

S rinted at Brussels in 1691. By R. B,/ Lon- 
on, 1733. The first edition appeared in 1698^ 
44. ‘ Youth’s Divine Pastime, Part H., con- 
taining near forty mdre remarkable Scripture 
Histones, with Spiritual Songs and Hymns 
of Prayer and Praise. By R. Burton, author 
of the first part.’ The 6>tb edition, London, 
C. Hitch, 1749. 46. ‘I'riumi)h8 of Love, con- 
taining F'ifteen Histories/ London, 17M. In 
the Grenville Collection the following is 
attributed to Burton, but apparently by mis- 
take : ‘ The' Accomplished Ladies’ Rich Closet 
of Rarities, &c.’ The last official communi- 
cation with him from the Stationers’ Com- 
pany was in 1717, and his name ceases to be 
recorded in 1 728. As the name of Thomas 
Crouch, presumably his son, appears on the 
title-page of one of Burton’s books in 1726, 
it may be assumed that he died before that 
date. 

[Records of the St ationers’ Company, obligingly 
examined for this article by Mr. C. R. Rivington, 
the clerk; John Dunton’s Life and Errors; 
Catalogue of the (xrenvillo Collection ; Lowndes’s 
Bibliographer’s Manual ; Hawkins’s History of 
Music, xi. 171; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet,; Book- 
Lore, 1885.] W. E. A. A* 

BURTON, SIMON, M.D. (1690P-1744), 
hysieian, was born in Warwickshire about 
690, being the eldtvst son of Humphrey 
Burton, of Care.sly, near Coventry. His 
mother wa.s .ludith, daughter of the Rev. 
Abraham Bohuu. lie Avas educated at Rugby, 
and at New Colleg(‘, Oxford, where he pro- 
ceeded B.A. 29 Nov. 1710; M.A. 20 May 
J 714 ; M.B. 20 April 1710 ; and M.D. 21 July 
1720, After practising for some years at 
Warwick, he removed to J^ondon, where he 
established himself in Savilo Row, and ob- 
tained a large practice, Th? was admitted, 
12 April 1731, a candidate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, of Avhich lie became a fel- 
low on 3 April 1732. On 19 Oct. in the 
following year Burton was appointed phy- 
sician to St. George’s llospit^, and si^e- 
qucntly royal pliysiciau in ordinary (^General 
Advertiser f IS June 1744). He was one of 
the physicians who attended Pope in bis last 
illness, and had a dispute upon that occasion 
with Dr. Thompson, a well-imown quack, to 
which reference is made in a satire ent itled 
‘ One Thousand Seven Hundred and Forty- 
Four, a Poem, by a Great Poet lately de- 
ceased.’ Burton survived Pope somewhat Ifcs 
than a fortnight, and died, after a feAV days’ 
illness, 11 June 1744, at his house in Savile 
Row. 

[General Advertiser, 18 June 1744; Penny 
London Morning Advertiser, 13>-15 June 1744 ; 
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Gent, Ma^. Jtine 1744 ; Catalogue of Oxford 
Graduates, 1851 ; Carruthers's Life of Alexander 
Pope, 1867.] A. H. G. 

BUKTON, THOMAS . (^. 1666-1659), 
routed parliamentary diarist, was a justice 
of^the peace for Westmoreland. Ho was re- 
turned to parliament as member for the county 
on 20 Aug. 1650. On 16 Oct. 1656 he was 
Cjslled upon by the parliament to answer a 
charge of disaffection towards the existing 
government, which he did to tlie satisfaction 
of the house {Pari, Hint, pp. 439-40). The 
Westmoreland returns for Richard Crom- 
welFs parliament (27 Jan. 1658-9 to 22 April 
1659) are missing, but probably Burton was 
re-elected to it. He did not sit in parliament 
after the Restoration. Although he spoke , 
seldom, he is assumed to have been a regular | 
attendant in the house, and lias been identi- 
fied as the author of a diary of all its pro- 
ceedings from 1656 to 1G59. In this record 
the speeches are given in tlie oratio recta, and 
it is therefoi’e to be inferred that the writer 
prepared his report in the house itself. The j 
‘ Diary,’ in the form in which it is now known, | 
opens abruptly on Wednesclav, 3 Dec. 1666. 
It is continued uninterruxitedly till 26 June 
1657. A second section deals with the period 
between 20 Jan. 1657 -8 and 4 Feb. 1 657-8, and , 
a third with that between 27 Jan. 1668-9 and j 
22 April 1659. The ‘ Diary ’ was first printed ; 
in 1 828, by J, T. Rult,frora the author^ note- 
books, which had come into the possession of 
Mr, Upcot, librarian of the London Institu- 
tion. These manuscripts, which forha six ob- 
long 12mo volumes, are now in the British 
Museum (Addit. MSS. 15859-64), and bear 
no aut hor’s name. The editor prefixed ext racts 
from the ‘ Journal ’ of Guibon Goddard, M.P. , 
(Addit, MS, 5138, ff, 285 et seq.), dealing j 
with the parliament of 1654. The identity 
of the author of the ‘ Diary ’ can only be dis- 
covered by internal evidence. At vol. ii, p, 169 
he writes (30 May 1657), ^ Sir William Strick- 
land and I moved that the report for the bill 
for York River bo now made.’ On 1 June 
Sir William Strickland’s colleague is stated 
to be ‘Mr. Burton,’ and the only member of 
the name in the house at the time was 
ThomasBurton, M.P. for Westmoreland. But 
Carlyle (Cromwell, iv. 239-40) has pointed 
out that the writer speaks of himself in the 
first person as sitting on two parliamentary 
committees (ii. 340, 347, 404) in the list of 
.whose members given in the ‘Commons Jour- 
nals ’ (vii. 450, 580, 688) Barton’s name is 
not found. The evidence of authorship is 
very conflicting, and suggests that more than 
one member of parliament was concerned in 
it. Calmly le asserts that Nathaniel Bacon, 
1593-1660 [q. v.], has a better claim to the 

voi.. Tin. 
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work than Burton, but this assertion is con- 
trovertible. The diarist was a mere reporter, 
and Carlyle, whilst frecjuently quoting him, 
treats his lack of imagination with the bit- 
terest disdain. ‘A book filled . . . with 
mere dim inanity and 'moaning wind.’ 

[IfUrton’s Parliamentary Diary (1828), vols. 
i~iv.; Names of M.P.s, pt. i. pp. 504-6; Carlyle’s 
Cromwell, iv. 240.] S. L. L. 

BURTON, WILLIAM (d. 1616), puri- 
tan divine, was born at Winchester, but in 
what year is not known. lie was educated 
at Winchester School and New College, Ox- 
ford, of which, after graduating B.A., he 
was admitted perpetual fellow on 5 April 
1663. He left the university in 1565. lie 
was minister at Norwich (he tells us) for ‘ fine 
eares,’ presumably the period 1584-9, But 
c seems to have been in Norwich or the im- 
mediate neighbourhood at least as early as 
1576, perhaps as assistant in the free school. 
His name aiipoarsin 1583 among the Norfolk 
divines (over sixty in number) who scrupled 
subscription to Whitgift’s three articles. 
He has left a very ini cresting account of the 
puritan ascendency in Norwich during his 
time. The leaders of the party were John 
More, vicar of St. Andrew’s (buried on 
16 Jan. 1592), and Thomas Roberts, rector 
of St. Clements (d, 1576). P’or many years 
there was daily preacliing, attenaed by 
the magistrates and over twenty of the ci^ 
clergy, besides tliose of the cathedral. It 
was the custom each day for one or other of 
the magistrates to keep open house for the 
clergy, without whoso advice ‘ no matter was 
usually concluded ’ in the city council. V ery 
interesting also is bis account, as an eye- 
witness, of the burning at Norwich, on 14 J an. 
1589, of Francis Ket [q. v.] as an ‘ Arrian 
heretique.’ Burton bears the strongest testi- 
mony to the excellence and apjiarcnt godli- 
ness of Ket’s life and conversat ion, but glories 
in Ills fate, and is quite certain of bis damna- 
tion. Burton, while rejecting the ceremonies, 
was firm against separation from the na- 
tional church ; he writes bitterly respecting 
‘ our English Donatlsts, our schismaticall 
Brownists.’ He loft Norwich owing to 
troubles which befell him about some matters 
of his ministry. In after years it wos^ re- 
ported that the civic authorities had driven 
him away; his enemies verote to Norwich 
for copies of records which they expected 
would tell against him ; but it seems that 
the mayor and council had dione their best 
to retain him. On leaving Norwich ho 
found a friend in Lord Wentworth, as we 
learn from the dedication prefixed to his 
' Datud’s Euidenco,’ &c., 1692, 8vo. Wont- 
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worth took him into his house, gave him 
books, and was the means of his resuming the 
work of the ministry. Richard Fletcher, 
bishop of Bristol (consecrated 3 Jan. 1590), 
gave nira some appointment in Bristol, not 
upon conditions, ‘ as some haue vntruely re- 
ported.' Complaints were made about his 
teaching, whereupon lie published his * Cate- 
chism,' 1591, which is a very workmanlike 
presentation of Calvinism. In it he argues 
against bowing at the name of Jesus, and de- 
scribes the right way of solemnising ^the 
natiuitie of the Sonne of God.’ He subse- 
quently published several sets of sermons 
which had been delivered in Bristol. He her 
came vicar of St. Giles, Reading, on 25 Nov. 
1691. At some ^mknown date (after 1608) 
he came to London. lie died intestate in 
the parish of St. Sepulchre, apparently in 
1016; whether he held the vicari^e or not 
does not appear; the registers of St. Sepul- 
chre were burned in the great fire of 1660. 
His age at death must have been upwards of 
seventy. His wife, Dorothy, survived him ; 
his son Daniel administered to his eifects on 
17 May 1010. 

Of Burton’s publications, the earliest 
written was n single sermon preached at 
Norwich on 21 Dec. 1589 from Jer. iii. 14, 
but it was probably not published till later, 
for he calls his ^Catechism,’ 1591, 16mo, his 
* first fruites.’ Wood enumerates eight subse- 
quent collections of sermons and seven trea- 
tises, including ^ An Abstract of the Doctrine 
of the Sabbath,’ 1606,8vo, which has escaped 
the researches of Robert Cox. The little vo- 
lume of * seauen sermons,’ bearing the title 
^ Dattids Evidence,’ above referred to, was re- 
printed in 1596, J6mo, and in 1602, 4to. 
Burton t ranslaled seven dialogues of Erasmus, 
published to prove ‘ how little cause the papists 
haue to boast of Erasmus, as a man of their 
side.’ This was issued in 1 606, sm. 4to ; some 
copies have the title ‘ Seven dialog^'es Both 
pithie and profitable,’ &c., others hear the title 
‘ Utile-Dulce : or, Trueths Libertie. Seuen 
wittie-wise Dialogues,’ &c, ; but the two 
issues (both dated J60(?) corresjK)nd in every 
respect except the title-pages. 

[Burton’.s dedications in Catechism, 1691, 
Dauids Eiiidence, 1696, and Seven Dialogues, 
1606; Blomcfield’s Norfolk, voL ii. 1746 (Nor- 
wich); Wood’s Athenai Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 1; 
Brook’s Live-s of the Puritans, 1813, ii. 230; 
Chrisfian Moderator, 1826, p, 37; Leversago’s 
Hist, of Bristol Cathedral, 1863, 66.] A. G. 

BURTON, WILLIAM (1575-1645), 
author of < Description of Leicestershire,’ son 
of Ralph Burton, and elder brother of Robert 
Burton (‘Democritus Junior’) [q. v.], was 


bom at Lindloy in Leicostersbire on 24 Aug. 
1575. At tbe age of nine years he was sent 
to school at Nuneaton, and on 29 Sept. 159]^ 
entered Brosenose Colleg(^, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of B. A. on 22 June 1694. Be- 
fore taking his degree he had been admitted, 
on 20 May 1593, to the Inner Temple. In 
his manuscript ‘ Antiquitates de Ijinoley ’ (an 
epitome of which is given in Nichols’s ‘ I.»eices- 
tershire,’ iv. 651--6), he states that on apply- 
ing himself to the study of law he still con- 
tinued to cultivate literal ure, andhe mentions 
that he wrote in 1696 an unpublished Latin 
comedy, ^ De A moribus Perint liii ct Tyanthes,’ 
and in 1597 a translation (also unpublished) 
of ‘ Achilles Tatius.’ lie had a close know- 
ledge, both literary and colloquial, of Spanish 
and Italian, and found much pleasure in the 
study of the emblem-writers, but bis interest 
lay chiefly in heraldry and topography. In 
1^2 he issued a corrected copy, printed at 
Antw(‘rp, of Saxton’s map of the county of 
Leicester. On 20 ^lay 1603 he was called 
to the bar, but soon afterwards, his health 
being too weak to allow him to practise, he 
retired to the village of Falde in Stafford- 
shire, where lie owned an estate. lie now 
began to devote himself seriously to his ‘ De- 
scription of lioicestershire.’ From a manu- 
script ‘Valediction to the Reader’ (dated 
from Lindloy in 1641 ), in an interleaved copy 
which ho had revised and enlarged for a se- 
cond edition, wo learn that the book was 
begun so far back as ] 597, ‘ not with an in- 
tendment that it should ever come to the 
public view, but for my own private use, 
which after it had slept a long time was on 
a sudden ruisi'd out of the dust, and by force 
of an higher power drawn to the press, hav- 
ing scarce an allowance of time for the fur- 
bishing and putting on a mantle’ (NiCHOLS, 
Leicestershire^ iii. xvi). The ‘higher power’ 
was his patron, George, marquis of Bucking- 
ham, to whom the work was dedicated on 
its publication (in folio) in 1602. Nichols 
(ibid, p. Ixv) prints a manuscript preface to 
the ‘Description’ dated 7 April 1604, and 
hence it may he assumed that the publica- 
tion was delayed for many years. Burton 
was one of the earliest of our topographical 
writers, and his w'ork must be compart, not 
with the elaborate performances of a later 
age, but with such books as Lambarde’s 
‘ Kent,’ Carew’s ‘ Cornwall,’ and Norden’s 
‘ Surveys.’ Dugdale, in the ‘ Address to 
Oentrie of Warwickshire’ prefixed to ms 
‘ Warwickshire,’ says that Burton, as well os 
Lambardo and OareW, ‘ performed hut briefly j ’ 
and Nichols observes that ‘ the printed volume, 
though a folio of al;>ovo 300 pages, if the un- 
necessary digressions were struck out and the 
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pedigrees reduced into less compass, Avoitid 
shrink into a small work/ The avithor was 
^ell aware of the imperfections of his work, 
and spent many years in making large addi- 
tions and corrections towards a new edition. 
In the summer of 1638 ho had advanced vso 
far in the revision that the copy of the in- 
tended second edition was sent to London 
for i)rcss, as appears from two letters to Sir 
Simonds d’Ewes (Nichols, Leicestershiro^ ii. 
843). Gascoigne says that Sir Thomas Cave, 
in the year 1640, ‘ had in his custody a copy 
of Burton’s that should have been reprinteti, 
but the war breaking out prevented it’ (ibid, 
p, 844) ; and he adds, from personal inspec- 
tion, that the work had been augmented to 
three times the original size. After Bur- 
ton’s death his son Cassibelan presented, with 
several of his father’s manuscripts, to Walter 
Chetwynd, of Ingest ree, Staffordshire, a copy 
of the ^ Description’ containing largo manu- 
script additions by the author. In 1798 Shaw 
discovered this copy at Ingest ree ( Gent. Mar/, 
Ixviii. 921), and it was utilis(‘d by Nichols in 
the third and fourtli volumes of liis ^ Leicester- 
shire.’ Doubtless this was the copy wdiich 
Gascoigne saw in 1 640. Several copies of ■ 
Burton’s work, with manuscript annotations | 
by various antiquaries, are prest*rved in pri- j 
vate libraries (sec tlie long list in Nioiioi.s’s j 
Leicestershire, ii. 843-5). In 1777 tliere j 
was published by subscription a folio edition j 
which claimed to be ‘enlarged and corrected,’ j 
but the editorial work was performed in a I 
very slovenly manner. All the infoi’mal ion 
contained in the ‘ Dt^scription ’ was incorpo- 
rated in Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire.’ 

In 1607 Burton married Jane, daughter of 
Humfrey Adderley of Weddington in War- 
wickshire, by whom he had a son Cassibelan 

g p v.] Among his particular 'friends were 
irllobert Cotton and William Somner. In 
his account of Fenny-Dray ton he speaks with 
affection and respect of his ‘ old acquaint- 
ance ’ Michael Drayton. 1 lugdale in hi a ‘ Au- 
tobiography ’ acknowdedges the assistance 
which he had received from Burton. In 1612 
Thomas Purefoy of BarAvell in War'wickshiro 
bequeathed at his death to Burton the origi- 
nal manuscript of Leland’s ‘ Collectanea.’ 
AVood {Athenc^y ed. Bliss, i. 200) charges 
Burton with introducing ‘ needless additions 
and illustrations’ into this work ; but Heame, 
in the preface to his edition of the ‘Col- 
lecMnea,’ denies the truth of tlio charge.^ In 
1631 Burton caused part of Leland’s ‘ Itine- 
rary’ to be transcribed, and in the following 
year ho gave five quarto volumes of Leland’s 
autograph manuscripts to the Bodleian. When 
the civil wars broke out, Burton sided with 
the royalists, and endured persecution. He 


died at Falde on 6 April 1645, and was 
buried in the parish church at Hanbury. 
Among the manuscrixits that he left were ; 

1. ‘ Antiquit at es de Lindley,’ whicli was after- 
wards in the possession of Samuel Lysons, 
who^ent it to Nichols ( Leicestershire , iv. 651 ). 

2. ‘ Antiquitates do DadlingtonManerio,com. 
Leic.,’ which in Nichols’s time belonged to 
Nicholas Hurst of Hinckley. 3. Collections 
towards a history of Thedingworth, as ap- 
pears from a lettt?r to Sir Robert Cotton, in 
which Burton asks that antiquary’s assist- 
ance (ibid. ii. 842). He also left some col- 
lections of arms, genealogies, See. About 
1736 Francis Peck announced his intention 
of writing Burton’s life, but the project does 
not seem to have been carried out. 

[Nicholss Leicestershire, ii. 843-5, iii. xvi, 
Ixv, iv. 651-6 ; Wood s Athenae (ed. Bliss), i. 200, 
iii. 153-6; Oldyss British Librarian (1737), 
pp. 287-99 ; Gent. Alag. Ixviii. 921 ; Dugdales 
Autobiography, appended to Dallaway’s He- 
raldry, 1793.] A. H. B. 

BURTON, AAHLLIAM (1609-1657), an- 
tiquary, son of William Burton, sometime of 
Atcham, in Shropshire, was born in Austin 
Friars, London, and educated in St. Paul’s 
school. I le became a st udent< in Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1626; but as ho had not suHi- 
cient means to maintain himself, the learned 
Thomas Allen, perceiving his merit, induced 
him to migrate to Gloucester Hall, and con- 
ferred on him a Greek lectureship there. He 
was a Pauline exhibitioner from 1624 to 1632. 
In 1630 he graduated B.C.L., but, indigence 
forcing him to leave the university, he became 
the assistant or usher of Thonias Farnaby, 
the famous schoolmaster of Kent. Some 
years later he was appointed master of the 
iree school at K ingston-upon-Thaines, in 
Surrey, where he continued till two years 
before his death, ‘ at wdiich time, being taken 
with the dead palsy, he retired to Ijondon.’ 
He died on 28 Dec. 1657, and was buried 
in a vault under the church of St. Clement 
Danes, in the Strand. Bishop Kennett calls 
‘this now-neglected author the best topo- 
grapher since Camden,’ while AVood tells us 
that ‘he was an excellent Latinist, noted 
philologist, was well skill’d in the tongues, 
was an excellent critic apd antiquary, and 
therefore beloved of all learned men of his 
time, especially of the famous Usher, arch- 
bishop of Armagh.’ 

Hia works are : 1. ‘IiHlaudem] doctissimi, 
clarissirru, optimi senis, Tlioram Alleni ultimo 
Septembris mdcxxxh Oxoniis demortui, exe- 
quiarum justis ab alma Academia pqstridie so- 
futis, orationes binae ’ (the first by Burton, the 
second by George Bathurst), London, 1632, 
4to. 2. ‘ Nobilissimi herds Dn. C. Howard! 

c 2 
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comitis Nottinghamioo ad illvistris- 

simiim V. Dn. C. Howardura, comitem Not- 
tinghamifie, frati^em siipei’stitem ’ (Lotidon, 

1 April 1643), on a small sheet, fol. 3. ^ The 
beloved City : or, the Saints' Reign on Earth 
a Thousand' Years, asserted and ill ust netted 
from 65 placiis of Holy Scripture,' Lend. 
1643, 4to, translated from the Latin of John 
Henry Alstedius. 4. * Clement, the blessed 
Paul’s fellow-labourer in the Gospel, his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians ; being an 
etfectuall Suasory to Peace, and Brotherly 
Condescension, afteran unhappy Schism and 
Separation in that Church,’ Ijondon, 1647^ 
1652, 4to, tran8la,ted from Patrick Yong’s 
Latin version, who has added ‘ Certaine An- 
notations upon Clement.’ 5. ‘ Graic.e Ungum 
Ilistoria (Veteris Lingum Persieie \€Lylrnva) ’ 

2 parts, London, 1657, 8vo. 6. * A Comment- 
ary on Antoninus his Itinerary, or Journies 
of the Roman Empire, so far as it concerneth 
Britain,’ Lond. 1658, fol. IVith portrait en- 
graved by Hollar, and a Kyhorographicall 
Slap of tile severall Stations.’ At pp. 1 36, 
137, Burton gives some account of his family, j 
and relates that his great-grandfather ex- 
pired from excess of Joy on being informed of 
the death of Queen Mary. 

[Biog. Brit. (Kippis), iii. 42; Cat. of Printed 
Books in Brit, Mus. ; Gardiner’s licgisters of 
St. Paul’s School, 34,400 ; Gough’s British To- 
pography, i. 5 ; Knight’s Life of Dr. John Colet, 
402; Granger’s Biog. Hist, of England (1824), 
iv, 66 : Kennett’.s Life of Somner, 1 9 ; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 330, 478; Wood’s Atheiue 
Oxon. (Bliss), iii, 438.] T. C. 

BURTON, WILLIAM EVANS (1802-. 
IBt^J), actor and dramatist, was the son of 
William Burton, sometimes called William 
George Burton (1774-1825), printer and 
bookseller, and autlior of ‘ Researches into 
tlie Religioiiof the Eastern Nation.s as illus- 
trative of the Scriptures,’ 2 vols. 1805. He 
was born in London September 1 802, re*c<4 ved 
a classical education at St. Paul’s SoIjooI, 
and said to have matriculated at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, with the intention of 
entering tlie church ; but at the age of eigh- 
teen he was obligc^d to undertake the charge 
of his father’s printing business. His 8iicce.ss 
in some amateur performances led liim to 
adopt the staj^e a.s a profession, and he joined 
the Norwich circuit, where lie remained seven 
years. In February 1831 he made his first 
appearance in London at the Pavilion Theatre 
as Wormwood in the ‘ Ix>ttery Ticket,’ and 
in 1 833 was engaged at the Haymarket as the 
succes.sor of Liston ; but on Liston's unex- 
pected mtiiTn to the boards ho went to Ame- 
rica, where ho came out at the Arch Street 


Theatre, PhiladeUhia, 3 Sept. 1834, as Doctor 
Ollapod in the ‘ Poor Gentleman.' His first 
engagement in New York was at the National^ 
4 Feb. 1839, as Billy Lackaday. Burton was 
subsequently lessee and manager of theatres in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and on 13 April 
1841 essayed management in New York at 
the National Tlieatrt?, which was consumed 
by fire on 29 May following. In 1848 he 
leased Palmo’s Opera House, New York, 
which he renamed Burton’s Theatre. Here 
he produced, with extraordinary success, J ohn 
Brougham’s version of * Dombey and Son,’ in 
which he personated Captain Cuttle. The 
Metropolitan Theatre, Bn)adway, New York, 
came under his management Sept timber 1850, 
with the title of Burton’s New Theatre. 
Little satisfied witli his success in this new 
house, he gave up its direction in 1858, and 
commenced starring engagements, his name 
and fame being familiar in every quarter of 
the Union. His humour was broad and 
deep, and sometimes approached coarseness, 
but at th(' same time was always genial and 
hearty, and generally truthfully natural; 
while in homely pathos and tlie earnest ex- 
pression of blunt, uncult ivated feeling, he lias 
never been (jxcolled. His power of altering 
the expressions of his face was also much 
great er than t Ixat posses.sed by any other actor 
of modern times. Ilis name was almost ex- 
clusively i<lentified with the characters of 
Captain Cntth*, Mr.Toodle, Ebenezer Sudden, 
Mr. Micawber, Poor Pillicoddy, Aminadab 
Sleek, Paul Pry, Tony Lum])kin, Bob Acres, 
and many others. Li literature lie was almost 
as industrious as in acting. He wrote several 

E lays, the best known li?ing ‘ Ellen Wnre- 
am, a domestic drama,’ produced in May 
1833, and which held the stage at five Lon- 
don theatres at the same time. He was 
editor of the ‘ Cambridge Quarterly Review,’ 
editor of and entire prose contributor to tho 
‘Philadelphia Uterary Souvenir,’ 1838-40, 
propri(!tor of the ‘Philadelphia Gentleman's 
Magazine,’ sev(*n volumes, of which Edgar A. 
Poe was sometime the editor, contributor to 
many periodicals, and author of ‘ The Yankee 
among the Mermaids/ 12mo, ‘ Waggeries and 
Vagaries, a series of sketches humorous and 
descriptive)’ Philadelphia, 1848, ]2mo, and 
‘ Cyclopaedia of Wit and Humour of America, 
Ireland, Scotland, and England/ New York, 
1857, 2 vols. 8vo. His library, the largest 
and best in New York, especially ric4 hi 
Shakesiiearean and other dramatic literature, 
was sold in the autumn after his death in 
upwards of six thousand lots, tell to twenty 
volumes often forming a lot. A large coU 
lection of paintings, including some rare works 
of tho Italian and Flemish smiool, adorned his 
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two residences. His health was failing many 
months prior to his decease, which tooK place 
%t 174 Hudson Street, New York, 9 Feb, 
1800, from a fatty degeneration of the heart, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age. As an 
a^tor he held the first rank, and in his pecu- 
liar line the present generation cannot hope 
to witness his equal. He was twice married, 
the second time, in April 1853, to Miss Jane 
Livingston Hill, an actress, who, after suf- 
feriiig from mental derangement, died at New 
York on 2*2 April 1 803, aged 39. His large 
fortune was ultimately divided between bis 
three daughters, Uecilia, Virginia, and llosine 
llurton. 

[Ireland’s Records of the New York Stage 
(1867), ii. 235-38 ; Ripley and Dana's American 
Oyclopeedia (1873), iii. 479; Drake’s American 
Biography (1872), p, 147; The Era, London, 

4 March 1860, p. 14 ; Willis’s Current Notes, 
1852, p. 38 ; Cyclopaedia of AVit and Humour 
(1857), with Portrait.] G, C. B. 

BURTON, AVTLLTAM BATON (1828-^ 
1883), water-colour painter, son of Captain 
William Paton Burton, of the Indian army, 
was horn at Madras in 1 828 and educated at 
Edinburgh. After studying for a short lime 
in the office of David liryce, the architect, 
he turned to landscape painting, and was a 
frequent exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
and in Sufiblk Street hetwetm 18()2 and 
1880, His works consisted of .view’s in Eng- 
land, Holland, France, Italy, and Egypt. 
He died suddenly at Aberdeen on 31 Dec. 
1883. 

[Athenaeum, January 1884.] L. F. 

BURTT, JOSEPH (1818-1876), arclnco- 
logist and assistant-keeper in the national 
Record Office, Avas born in the parish of St. 
Pancras, London, on 7 Nov. 1818. He was 
educated by his father, who wsls a private 
tutor, known as a Greek scholar, and author 
of a Latin grammar. He entered the public 
service as a lad of fourteen in 1832 under 
Sir Francis Pal grave, by whom he aa’US em- 
ployed on work coiiiiecftad with the Record 
Commission at the chapter-house of AVest- 
minster Abbey. Here he continued his 
labours for many years, arranging and mak- 
ing inventories of the national records then 
housed in that building. In August 1851 he 
was promoted to be assistant-keeper of the 
records of the second class, and was raised 
t]«> be a first-class assistant-keeper in June 
1859, a position Avhich he enjoyed to his 
death. About this time Burt t superintended 
the removal from the old chapter-house to 
the newly erected record office in Fetter 
Lane of "the vast mass of documents which 
had been lying, many of them unsorted and 
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iincatalogued, in tliat most iiiisuitahle deposi- 
tor 3 ^ The calendaring of the chancery records 
of Durham was a task which Burtt undertook 
in addition to his ordinary official duties. 
He was also employed in his private capa- 
city by Doan Stanley and the chapter of 
ArVeftminster in sorting and arranging the 
muniments of the abbey, and he was the 
first to commence the Avork of examining 
and bringing into order the muniments of 
the dean and chapter of Ijincoln. In 1862 
he became secret aiy of the Iloyal Archaeo- 
logical Institute, to which he subsequently 
added the editorship of the ^ Archieological 
Journal,’ He Avas for many years the prime 
mover of all the operations of the institute, 
especially in connection with its annual con- 
gi*esses, which Avere ably organised by him. 
As a private friend Bin*tt Avas much and de- 
servedly A'alued, Tie died after a protracted 
illness at his residence at Tiilse Hill on 
15 Dec. 1876, and was buried in Nunliead 
Cemetery. Burtt contributed a large number 
of archteolo^ical and historical papers to the 
‘.Tournal of the Archfoologicnl Institute,’ 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ the‘ Athemciim,’ 

‘ Arclunologia Caiitiana,’ and other kindred 

i >eriodi(!als. He also edited tlie ^ Household 
lixpeiises of .Tohn of Brabant and of Tliomas 
ind Henry of Lancaster ’ for the ‘ M iscellany ’ 
of the Camden Society. 

[Journal of t ho Archeological Institute, xxxir. 
90-2 ; private information.] E. V. 

BURY, ARTHUR, D.D. (1624-171 4. 
heologian, Avas the son of the Rca’. John 
Rury ( 1 580-1 667) [q. v.], and matriculated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, on 5 April 1639, aged 
15. He took his degree of B.A. on 29 Nov. 
1642, Avas elected a Petreian fellow of his col- 
lege on 30 June 1643, and became full fellow 
on 6 May 1 645. AV hen Oxford Avas garrisoned 
for the king, Bury laboured at the Avorks of 
defence and took his turn among the guards 
who Avatched oA’er its safety. Like most of 
liis associates, he refused to submit to the 
parliamentary visitors of the university, and 
was driven from the city to take refuge Avith 
Oiis sequestered father ’ in Devonshire. At 
the Restoration he Avas restored to his fel- 
lowship, and was offered, according to his 
own statement in after life, preferment 
^ more than eight times the A alue’ of the 
rectorship of his college, but declined the 
offer. In 1666 the rectorship at Exeter Col- 
lege became vacant, and Bury was elected 
(27 May), partly on tbc recommendation of 
Archbishop Sheldon and partly under instruc- 
t:ion8 from Charles II (which Avere somewhat 
resented by the college) that he should be 
lected^ ^ notwithstanding any statute or 
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custom thereof to the contrnrjr, with which 
we are graciously pleased to dispense in this | 
behalf/ On 22 June in the same year he 
t6ok the degree of IkD. and five days later 
became D.D. Bury claimed to have intro- 
duced some improvements in the college 
rules, and to have expended over 70dL in 
the erection of college buildings and in the 
enlargement of the rector’s lodgings; but 
there were disputes in 1669 over the election 
of fellows, when ho suspended five of them 
at a stroke, and the visitor in 1675 com- 
plained of liis managemcuit of the college 
property and of the laxity of the internal 
discipline. Against this it is only fair to | 
state tliat Dean Prideaux, when speaking of ' 
the * drinking and duncery ’ at Exeter Uol- i 
lege, referred to Bury as ^ a man that very' 
well understands businesse and is always 
very vigorous and diligent in it.’ In 1689 a 
still more serious trouble arose. Bury had 
expelled one of the fellows on, as it seems, a 
groundless charge of incontinence, and tlie 
visitor ordered the restoration of the ‘ sociiis 


of * The Naked Gospel.’ Twelve years later 
(1706) he published an enlarged work, ‘ The 
rational Deist satisfy’dby a just account of thm 
Gospel.. In two parts; second edition.’ Bury 
was also the author of several sermons and of 
a tract called * The Constant Communicant,’ 
1681. The titles of the pamphlets provoked 
by his controversies may be read m Boase 
and Courtney’s * Bibliotheca Cornubiensis,’ 
ii. 772. He was one of the vicars of Hamp- 
ton, Oxford, but resigned the charge in 
1707. The date of his death is not known 
with certainty, but is believed to have been 
about 1714. 

[Brass’s lieg. of Exeter College, pp, xxxiii, 
Ixv, 68-83, 212, 229; Luttrell's j^latioa of 
State Atfairs (1857), ii. 227, iii. 410-11 ; Hunt’s 
Religious Thoughts, ii. 195-201 ; Account Ex- 
amined, or a Vindication of Dr. Arthur Bury, 
18-20; Prideaux Letters (Camden Soc.), p. Ill ; 
Notes and Querhis, 1st ser. vii. 473, 502, 3i*d ser. 
i. 264 ; Wood s Atheri® Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 483 ; 
Visitation of Oxford (Camden Soc.) p. 13.] 

W. P. C. 


eject us.’ The rector was contumacious, and, 
when the bishop held a formal visitation, 
tried to shut the gates against him. Bury 
and his backers among tlie fellows were 
thereupon expelled, and a new rector ^vas 
elected in his stead. The legality of Biiry’s 
deprivation w'as tried in the king’s bench 
and carried to the House of Lords, with the 
result that on 10 Dec. 1694 the latter tri- 
bunal gave its decision against Bury. By 
his ejection his numerous family were re- 
duced to great distress. 

A treatise issued in 1690, under the title 
of * The Naked Gospel, by a true son of the 
Church of England,’ was discovered to be 
the work of Bury, and for some passages in 
it a charge of Sociiiianism was brought 
against him by his enemies. His object was 
to free the gospel from the additions and 
corruptions of later ages, and he sums up its 
doctrines ‘ in two precepts — believe ana re- 
pent.’ An answer to it was published in 
1690 by William Nicholls, fellow of Merton 
College. Another reply came out in the 
next year from Thomas Long, B.D., and a 
third appeared in 1725, the latter being the 
work of Henry P^elton, D.l). In spite of the 
ublication by Le Clerc of ♦An Historical 
’indication of the Naked Gospel,’ the treatise 
was condemned by a decree oi convocation of 
Oxford ( 19 Aug. 1690) and was publicly burnt 
in the area of the schools. On 30 Aug. there 
was issued from the press a letter of fifteen 
pages, evidently the composition of Buiy , with 
the title of ‘ The Fires continued at Oxford,’ in 
defence of his conduct, and in 1691 he brought 
out, under his own name, a second edition 


I BURY, Lady CHARLOTTE SUSAN 
I MARIA (1775-1861), novelist, youngest 
j child of John Campbell, fifth duke of Ar- 
gyll, by Elizabeth, second daughter of John 
Gunning of Castle Coot in Roscommon, and 
widow of James Hamilton, sixth duke of 
Hamilton, was born at Argyll House, Oxford 
Street, London, 28 Jan. 1775. In her youth 
she was remarkable for her personal beauty, 
and the charm of her manners rendered her 
onc» of the most popular persons in society, 
while the sweetness and excellence of her 
character endeared her more especially to 
those who knew her in the intimacy of private 
life. She was always distinguished by her 
passion for the belles-lettres, and was accus- 
tomed to do the honours of Scotland to the 
literary celebrities of the day. It was at one 
of her parties that Sir Walter Scott became 
personally acquainted with Monk Lewis. 
Wlien aged twenty-two she produced a vo- 
lume of poems, to which, however, she did not 
afiix her name. She married, 14 June 1796, 
Colonel John Campbell (eldest son of Wal- 
ter Campbell of Scnawfield, by his first wife 
Eleanora Kerr), who, at the time of his de- 
cease ill Edinburgh 15 March 1809, was 
member of parliament for the Ayr burghs. 
By this marriage she had nine children, 
of whom, however, onty two survived her, 
Lady A. Lennox and Mrs, William Russel^. 
Lady Charlotte Campbell married secondly, 
17 March 1818, the Rev. Edward John 
Bury (only son of Edward Bury of Taun- 
ton) ; he was of University College, Oxford, 
B. A. 1811, M. A. 1817, became rector of Lich- 
field, Hampshire, in 1814, and died at Arden- 
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ample Castle,, Dumbartonshire, May 1832, 
aged 42, having had issue two daughters. 
On Lady Charlotte becoming a widow in 
1809 she was appointed lady-in-waiting in 
the household of the Princess of Wales, auer- 
wards Queen Caroline, when it is believed 
that she kept a diary, in which she recorded 
the foibles and failings of the unfortunate 
princess and other members of the court. 
After her marriage with Mr. Bury she was 
the author of various contributions to light 
literature, and some of her novels were once 
very popular, although now almost forgotten. 
When the ^ Diary illustrative of the Times 
of George IV’ appeared in two volumes in 
1838, it was thought to bear evidence of a 
familiarity with the scenes depicted w^hich 
could only be attributed to I^ady Charlotte. 
It was reviewed with much severity, and at- 
tributed to her ladyship by both the ‘ ICdin- 
burgh ’ and ^ Quarterly ’ Reviews. The vo- 
lumes, however, sold rapidly, and several 
editions were disposed of in a few weeks. 
The charge of the authorship was not at the 
time denied, and as no one has since arisen 
claiming to have written the diary the public 
libraries now catalogue the work under Lady 
Charlotte’s name. She died at 91 Sloane 
Street, Chelsea, 31 Slarch 1861. The once 
celebrated beauty, the delight of the highest 
circles of London society, died quite forgotten 
among strangers in a lodging-nouse, and her 
death certificate at Somerset House curiously 
says, ‘ daughter of a duke and wife of the 
Rev. E. J. Bury, holding no benefice.’ 

The following is believed to be a complete 
list of Lady Bury’s writings ; many of them j 
originally appeared without her name, but i 
even at that time there does not seem to have j 
been any secret as to the identity of the 
writer : 1. ‘ Poems on several Occasions, by 
a Lady,’ 1797. 2. ‘ Alla Giornata, or To the 
Day,’ anonymous, 1826. 3. ‘ Flirtation,’ 

anonymous, 1828, which went to three 
editions. 4. ^ Separation,’ by the author of 
^Flirtation,’ 1830. 5. ^ A Marriage in High 
Life,’ edited by the author of ‘ Flirtation,’ 
1828. 6. ‘ Journal of the Heart,’ edited by 
the author of * Flirtation,* 1830. 7. * The 
Disinterested and the Ensnared,’ anonymous, 

1834. 8. * Journal of the Heart,’ second se- 
ries, edited by the author of ‘Flirtation,’ 

1835. 9. ‘The Devoted,’ by the author of 
‘ The Disinherited,’ 1836. 10. ‘ Love,’ anony- 
®ious, 1837 ; second edition 1860. 11. ‘ M!^ 
moirs of a Peeress, or the days of Fox,’ by 
Mrs. C. F. Gore, edited by Lady C. Bury, 
1837. 12. ‘The Three Great Sanctuaries of 
Tuscany: Valambrosa,Camaldoli, Layemas,’ 
a poem historical and legendary, with en- 
gravings from drawings by the Rev. E. Bury, 


1833, 13. ‘ Diary illustrative of the Times of 
George the Fourth,’ anonymous, 1838, 2 vols. 
14. ‘The Divorced,’ by Lady C. S. M. Bury, 
1837 ; another edition 185^ 16. ‘Family 
Records, or the Two Sisters,’ by Lady C. S. M. 
Burv, 1^1. And 16, a posthumous work en- 
titlea ‘ The Two Baronets,’ a novel of fashion- 
able life, by the late Lady C. S. M. Bury, 
1864. She is also said to have been the 
writer of two volumes of prayers, ‘ Suspirium 
Sanctorum,’ which were dedicated to Dr. 
Goodenough, bishop of Carlisle. 

[Colburn’s New Monthly Maga 2 ine, xlix. 76- 
77 (1837), portrait; Burke’s Portrait Gallery of 
Females (1833), i. 103-5; All ibone’s Dictionary 
of English Literature (1859), i. 308.] G. C. B. 

BURY, EDWARD (I6I6-I79O), eiected 
minister, born in Worcestershire in 1616, ac- 
cording to Walker was originally a tailor, 
and was put into the living of Great Bolas, 
Shropshire, in place of a deprived rector. 
Calamy says that Bury was a man of learn- 
ing, educated at Coventry grammar school 
and at Oxford, and that before obtaining 
the rectory of Great Bolas he had been chap- 
lain in a gentleman’s family and assistant to 
an aged minister. He received presbytorian 
ordination. The date at which he began his 
ministry at Great Bolas was before 1654. 
In the parish records he signs himself 
‘minister and register’ till 1661, when, in 
consequence of the act for confirming pos- 
session of benefices, he signs ‘ rector.’ His 
entries show that he was somewhat given to 
astrology. Ejected in 1662, Bury, who re- 
mained at Great Bolas in a house he had 
built, was suWeeted to great privations. On 
2 June 1680, Philip Henry gives him 1/. from 
a sum left at his dispowsal by William Probjm 
of Wem. Henry’s diary, 22 .July 1681, has 
an account of the distraint of Bury’s goods 
(he is hero called Berry) for taking part at a 
private fast on 14 .Tune. After this he was 
a good deal hunted about from place to place. 
In later life his circumstances w-ero improved 
by bequests. He became blind some years 
before his death, which occurred on 6 May 
1700, owing to a mortification in one foot. 
By lus wife Mary, he had at least five chil- 
dren: 1. Edward, 5. 1654 ; 2. Margarit (sic), 
5, 12 Feb. 1656 ; 3. John, 5. 14 March 1667 ; 
4. Mary, 5. 13 Aug. 1660 ; 5. Samuel [q. v.] 
The following is Calamy’s list of his publi- 
cations : 1* ‘ The Soul’s Looking-glass, or a 
Spiritual Touchstone,’ &c., 1660. 2. ‘A 

Short Catechism, containing the Funda- 
mental Points of Religion,’ 1660. 3. ‘ Re- 
lative Duties.’ 4. ‘Death Improv’d, and 
Immoderate Sorrow for Deceased Friends 
and Relatives Reprov’d,’ 1675; 2nd edit. 
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1698. 6. ‘'The Husbandman's OompaniQii, 
eontaininff an lOO occasional meditations, 
&c., suited to men of that employment/ 1677. 
6. ‘ England’s Bane, or the Deadly Danger 
of Drunkenness.’ 7. ‘ A Sovereign Antidote 
aminst the Fear of Death/ 1681, 8vo (in Dr. 
AVilliams’s libniry). 8. ‘ An Help to Holy 
Walking, or a Guide to Glory/ 1/05. 

[Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, 
pt. ii. pp. 310, 368; Calamy’s Account, 1713, 
p. 657 seq. ; Continuation, 1727» p. 723 seq.; Lee’s 
Diaries and Letters of P. Ilonrjr, 1882, pp. 289, 
301 ; Extracts from the Registers of Bolas 
Magna by Kev. R. S. Turner.] A. G. 

BURY, EDWARD (1794-1858), engi- 
neer, was born at Salford, near Manchester, 
on 22 Get. 1 794. His early education was 
received at a school in the city of Chester, 
and his youth was remarkable for the fond- 
ness which he displayed for machinery, and 
for the ingenuity which he exhibited in the 
construction of models. His scholastic edu- 
cation being finished, he went through the 
usual course of mechanical engineering, and 
he eventually established himself at Liver- 
pool as a manufacturer of engines. 

In 1880 the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway was opened, and for several years 
after this period Bury devoted his attention 
to the construction of engines for railways. | 
He supplied many of the first engines used 
on the Liverpool and Manchester and on 
the London and Birmingham railways. In 
the * Transactions of the Institution of Civil , 
Engineers’ for 17 March 1840 will be found 
a valuable paper by him, * On the Locomotive 
Engines of the London and Birmingham 
Railway,’ in which ho discusses the relative 
advantages of foiu* and six wheels, and con- 
tributes a series of tables which are of the 
greatest importance in the history of loco- > 
motiv'e traction, and of considerable interest ! 
in the theory of steam-drawing engines. * 
Bury about this time introduced a series of j 
improved engines for the steamboat s employed s 
on the Rhone, which attracted much atten- | 
tion on the continent, and led to his being 
consulted by the directors of most of the 
railways then being constructed in Europe. 

For some years after the openingof the Ivon- 
don and Birmingham railway, in September 
1838, Bury had the entire charge of the loco- 
motive department of that line. He subse- 
quently undertook the management of tlie 
whole of the rolling stock for the Great 
Northern railway. In each case his admi- 
nistrative services were duly recognised by 
tbe directors, and his engineering capabilities, 
bis mechanical knowledge, his good judg- 
ment, and his tact, secured for him, in an 


unusual degree, the confidence of those who 
were employed under him. 

On 1 Feb. 1844 Bury was elected a fellow^^ 
of the Royal Society, his claim lieing founded 
on the great improvements which he had in* 
troduced, especially in adjusting, the dimen* 
sions of the cylinder and driving wheels, and 
the eftective pressure of the steam. 

In the ^Annual Report of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers’ for the session 186^7 
we find Bury tendering liis resignation. The 
council of the Institution permitted him to 
retire under exceedingly gratifying circum- 
stances. During his later years he lived at 
Crofton Lodge, Windermere, He died at 
Scarborough on 25 Nov. 1858. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, ]8t59~60, 
voL X. ; Minutes of Proceedings of Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 1869.] R, H-t, 

BURY, Mrs. ELIZABETH (1644-1720), 
diarist, was baptised 12 Marcli 1644 at Clare, 
SuftVdk, the day of her birth having probably 
been 2 March ( Account of the Life and Death 
of Mrs, Elizaheth Ihiry^ p. 1). Her father 
was Captain Adams Lawrence of Linton, 
Cambridge.shire ; her mother was Elizabeth 
Cutts of Clare, and besides Elizabeth there 
were three other children. In 1648, when 
Elizabeth was four years old, Captain Law- 
rence died, and in 1651 ]Mrs. Lawrence re- 
married (^6. 3), her second hushand being Mr. 
Nathaniel Bradslunv, B.D., minister of a 
church in the neighbourliood. About 1664 
Elizabeth described herself as * converted/ 
and she commenced that searching method 
of introspection with the evidence of which 
her ^ Diary ’ abounds. Her .studies, begun 
rigidly at four in the morning, in spite of 
delicate health, embraced Hebrew (ih, 6), 
French, miusic, heraldry, mathematics, philo- 
sophy, philology, anatomy, medicine, and di- 
vinity. Her stepfather, Mr. Bradshaw, be- 
ing one of the ejected ministers in 1602, the 
family moved to Wivelinghain, Cambridge- 
shire. Elizabeth in 1604 began writing down 
her ‘ experiences ’ in her * Diary,’ ‘ concealing 
her accounts’ at the onset Mn shorthand.’ 
In 1^167, on 1 Feb., she married Mr. Griffith 
Lloyd of Hemmingford-Grey, Huntingdon- 
shire, who died on 13 April 1682. In her 
widowhood , which lasted another fifteen years, 
Mrs. Lloyd passed part of her time in Norwich. 
She was married at Bury to Samuel Bmy 
[q. V.], nonconformist minister, on 29 May 
1697, having previously refused to marry 
three several churchmen, whose initials are 
given, because ^ she could not be easy in their 
communion.’ 

Mrs. Bury was mistress of a good estate, end 
was described as ‘a great beuefactrix’ (t6. 6), 
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She kept a stock of bibles and practical books, 
to be distributed as she should see occasion 
^Bali^aBd's British Ladies^ p. 426) ; her 
^ra^owled^e of the materia medica was sur- 
prising (t^, 424) ; ^ her gift in prayer was very 
extraordinary ’ (Account, S6) ; and she liad ‘a 
motto written up in her closet in Hebrew, 
^^Thou, Lord, seest me,” • • . to keel) 
heart from trifling.* She became infirm after 
1712, and died 8 May 1720, aged 76. Mr. 
Bury gave the fullest testimony to hLs wife’s 
deep learning and unfailing excellences. Dr. 
Watts described her as ‘ a pattern for the 
sex in ages yet unborn.* Her funeral sermon 
was preached at Bristol on 22 May 1720 by 
the Kev. William Tong, and was printed at 
Bristol the same year ; a third edition was 
reached the next year, 1721. * The Account 
of the Life and Death of Mrs. Bury,’ Bristol, 
1720, included the extant portions of her 
diary, the funeral sermon, a life by her hus- 
band, and an elegy by Dr. Watts. 

[Account of the Life and Death of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Bury, chiefly collected out of her own Diary, 
with Funeral Sermon, &c., Bristol, 1720 ; Bal- 
lard’s British Ladies, pp. 262, 321, 424 et seq.] 

J. H. 

BURY, HENRY i)b. [See Bederic.] 

BURY, JOHN (^. 1567), translator, 
aduated at (’ambridge B.A. 1553, and 
.A. 1655; he translated from Greek into 
English ‘Isocratis ad Demonicum oratio pa- 
rsenetica * or ‘ Admonysion to Demonicus,* 
witli a dedication to liis uncle, Sir W. Chester, 
1667, 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 143 ; Ames’s Typogr. 
Antiq, (Herbert), 358 ; Cooper’s Atlionae Cantab, 
i. 174.] W. H. 

BURY, JOHN (1580-1667), divine, the 
eon of a descendant of the Devonshire family 
of Buiy, long resident at Colyton, who was in 
business at Tiverton, was born there in 1580. 
On 9 Feb. 1697 he was elected a scholar of 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, and in 1603, 
shortly after he had taken his degree ofB.A., 
he became the first fellow of Balliol College 
under the bequest of Peter BlundelL After 
remaining for several years at the university 
he returned to his native countjr, where he 
obtained the vicarage of Heavitree and a 
canonry in Exeter Cathedral, his collation to 
the latter preferment dating 20 March 1637, 
The presentment of Bury and the other pre- 
bendaries at Laud’s visitation, 19 June 1684, 
is printed in Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. 
p, 188. A few years later he resigned his bene- 
fice in favour of a relation, and accepted the 
rectoxy of Widwortliy in the same county. 
The latter preferment ho retained until his 


death, and after tlvo lle.storation (2 March 
1662) the rectory of St. Mary Major, Exeter, 
was conferred upon him. He died on 5 July 
1667, and was buried in the ‘middle area* 
of Exeter Cathedral, ‘ a little below the 
pulpit.* His literary works were few in 
numner — two^sermons (1615 and 1631) and 
a catechism for the use of his parisliioners at 
Widworthy (1661). He endowed a school 
in St. SidwelBs, Exeter, left funds for the 
maintenance of thirteen poor persons in St, 
Catherine’s Almshouse in the same city and 
for the poor of his native town o^Tiverton, 
and largely added to the resources of th6 
public workhouse at St. Sidwell’s. Canon 
Bury had two sons, Arthur [q. v.], the rector 
of Exeter College, Oxford, and John, a colonel 
in the parliamentary army. Portraits of all 
three are in the present workhouse at Exeter. 

[Prince s Worthies, 152-4 ; Harding’s Tiverton, 
book ill. 276, iv. 113; Wood’s Athenoe Oxon. ©d. 
Bliss, iii. 777 ; Oliver’s Exeter, 152.] 

W. P. C. 

BURY, RICHARD de (1281-13^5), 
bishop of Durham, was the son of Sir Richard 
Aungerville, and is known ns Richard de 
Bury from his birthplace of Bury St. Ed- 
munds. Ilis father died when he was a cliild* 
leaving him to the clmrge of his uncle, John 
de Willoughby, a priest. Richard studied 
at Oxford, where he gained distinction as a 
scholar. On leaving Oxford lie became a 
Benedictine monk at Durham. He was chosen 
on account of his learning to be tutor to 
Edward of Windsor, son of Edward IT, and 
I afterwards Edward HI. He was also trea- 
! s urer of G uien ne on beh alf of his pupil, AVhen 
Queen Isabella left her husband, taking her 
son with her, Richard supplied her with 
money from the revenues of Guienue. The 
king sent to seize him, but he fled to Paris. 
Thither he was pursued and had* to take 
sanctuary. Isabella prospered in her oppo- 
sition to her husband, and the young Ed- 
ward III lieaped honours on his fonner tutor, 
for whom he had a great regard. Richard 
was made successively cofferer, treasurer of 
the wardrobe, archdeacon of Northampton, 
prebendary of Lincoln, Sarum, and Ijichfield, 
and keeper of the privy seal. He was twice 
sent as ambassador to Pope John XXII, 
who made him a chaplain of the papal chapel 
and allowed him to appear attended by 
twenty chaplains and thirty-six knights. In 
1338 he was made dean of Wells, and at the 
end of the same year was appointed bishop 
of Durham by papal provision at the king^ 
request. This appointment was in opposition 
to the wishes of the monks of Durham, who 
had elected their learned sub-prior, Robert de 
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Gritkystanes. They were, however, unable to 
withstand the pope and king combined, and 
accepted Richard de Bury with a good grace. 

Richard was consecrated bishop of Durham 
at Chertsey on the Sunday before Christmas 
Day 1333, in the presence of the kingf and 
queen, the king of Scots, and all the ma^ates 
this side the Trent. Rarely had a bishop 
met with such signal marks of favour. Next 
year he was made high chancellor of Eng- 
land, and treasvirer in 1336. In 1336 he 
resigned the office of chancellor that he might 
ser^^e the king as ambassador in Paris, ilai- 
nault, and Germany. In this capacity his 
coolness and clearness of judgment made him 
most valuable to the king, and he was again 
employed in 1337 as a commissioner for the 
ahairs of Scotland. On the outbreak of the 
French war his diplomatic services came to 
an end, and he retired with satisfaction from 

? >ublic work to the duties of his own diocese, 
n 1342 he was again employed in the con- 
genial task of making a truce with the Scot- 
tish king. 

The lands of the bishopric were undisturbed 
during Richard’s episcopate, and he was not 
called upon to engage in warfare which was 
entirely abhorrent to him. In the affairs of 
his diocese he was a capable official and a 
good administrator, as is shown by his chan- 
cery rolls, which are the earliest preserved 
in the archives of Durham. He was also an 
admirable ecclesiastic, beloved for his kind- 
liness and charity. Hti was always ready to 
do the business of bis office, and bis progress 
through his diocese was marked by an or- 
ganised distribution of alms to the poor, 
amounting in the case of journeys between 
Durham and Newcastle to eight pounds ster- 
ling. But Richard de Bury was above all 
things a scholar and a promoter of leaniiiig. 
He surrounded himself with learned men; 
Thomas Bradwardin, Richard Fitzralph, and 
other less known scholars were among his 
chaplains. Some book was always read aloud 
to him when he sat at table, and afterwards 
he used to discuss with his attendants what 
had been read. He possessed more books 
than all the other bishops put together. 
"Wherever he went his room was filled with 
books, which were inled upon the floor so 
that his visitors found some difficulty in 
steering a clear course. He had passionate 
enthusiasm for the discovery of manuscripts. 
He tells us himself {Phtlobiblon, ch. viii.) 
that he used his high offices of state as a 
means of collecting books. He let it be 
known that books were the most acceptable 
presents which could he made to him. He 
searched the monastic libraries and rescued 
precious manuscripts from destruction. His 


account of the state of English libraries is 
exactly parallel to that given by Boccaccio of 
the libraries of Italy. The manuscripts 
neglected, ‘murium foetibus cooperti et ver- 
mium morsibus terebrati.’ Moreover Richard 
had agents in Paris and in Germany who were 
charged to gather books for his library. He 
deserves to rank among the first bibliophiles 
of England. Nor was he selfish in his pur- 
suit. His aim was to raise the intellectual 
standard and to provide the necessary ma- 
terial for students. For this end he founded 
during his lifetime a library at Oxford in 
connection wdth Durham College, and made 
rules for its management. Five scholars 
w'ere to be appointed librarians, three of 
whom were to Tbe present and to assent to 
the loan of every ^ok. He was anxious 
that all should he taught to use books care- 
fully and respect them as they merited. He 
deplored the prevailing ignorance of Greek, 
and provided his library with Greek and 
Hebrew grammars. His literary sympathies 
were wide, and his library was by no means 
confined to theology, lie# declares his pre- 
ference of liberal studies to the study of 
law, and urges that the works of the poets 
ought not to be omitted from any one’s read- 
ing. While thus actively engaged in fostering 
learning he died at Auckland in 1346, and 
was buried in Durham cathedral. 

Richard de Bury can scarcely claim to be 
regarded as himself a scholar ; fie was rather 
a patron and an encourager of learning. He 
corresponds in England to the (^arly human- 
ists in Italy, men who collected manuscripts 
and saw the possibilities of learning, though 
they were unable to attain to it themselves. 
He was recognised as a member of the new 
literary fraternity of Europe, and was pene- 
trated by the cmef ideas of humanism, as 
the ‘ Philobiblon ’ sufficiently shows. Petrarch, 
who met him at Avignon, describes him as 
‘vir ardentis ingenii nec literarum inscius, 
abditarum rerum ab adolescentia supra fidem 
curiosus’ {JEpiat, de RebiLS Fam* iii. 1). 
Petrarch’s account of his own relations with 
him harmonises with this description of an 
ardent amateur. Petrarch wished for some 
information about the geography of Thule, 
and applied to Richard, who answered that 
he had not his books with him, hut would 
write to him on his return home. Though 
Petrarch more than once reminded him of 
his promise, he never received an answ^. 
Richard was not so learned that he comd 
afford to confess ignorance. His merit lies 
in his love for books, his desire to promote 
learning, and his readiness to learn from 
others. His rules for his library at Dur- 
ham College were founded on those already 
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adopted for the library of the Sorbonne, which 
he saw on his visit to Paris. 

• Bale^ following Leland, speaks of a collec- 
tion of Kichard de Bury's * Epistolse Fami- 
liares.’ This, however, seems to^ a mistake. 

manuscript ‘ Liber Fpistolaris quondam 
Kicardi de Bury,’ is in the possession of 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore, but it is a mrmal ^letter 
writer/ made for one engaged in business of 
various kinds ; to this are appended a number 
of official letters, some of liicard’s own and 
many royal letters of importance {Historical 
Commission, 4th Rep. 86, 5th Rej^ 379, 
&c.) Richard’s great work is the ‘ Philo- 
biblon,’ which was written as a sort of hand- 
book to his library at Burham Colleg<i. It 
is an admirable treatise in praise of learn- 
ing, at times rhetorical, but full of genuine 
fervour. ‘ No one can serve books and Mam- 
mon,’ he exclaims, and he urges the rehniiig 
influence of study. He gives an interesting 
description of tlie means by which he col- 
lected his library ; lie examines the state of 
learning in England and France. He speaks 
of books us oiK^ who loved them, and gives 
directions for their careful use. Finally, he 
explains his rules for the manugemont of the 
library which he founded. The work is an 
admirable exhibition of the temper of a book- 
lover and librarian. The ‘ Philobiblon ’ was 
first printed at Cologne (1 473) ; then by Ilust, 
at Spires (1483) ; at Paris by Radius, Ascen- 
sius, and also by J ean Petit ( 15()0) ; at Oxford, 
edited by Thomas .Tames (1699) ; at Leipzig 
(1674), at the end of ‘ Philologicarum Episto- 
larum Centuria una ; ’ and, edited by Cocheris, 
again at Paris ( Aubry), 1866. It was trans- 
lated by .1 . Bellingham Inglis, London, 1832, 
and there is also an American edition of this 
translation (Albany, 1801). Professor Henry 
Morley gives an epitome of the book in his 
‘ English W ritors,’ li. 43, &c. It was edited and 
translated again by Mr. E. C. Thomas in 1885. 

Richard de Bury’s library at Oxford was 
dispersed at the dissolution of the monasteries, 
when Durham College shared the fate of the 
monastic foundation to which it was annexed. 
Some of the books went to the Bodleian,- 
some to Balliol College, and some to Dr, 
George Owen of Gods tow, who purchased 
Durham College from Edward VI (Camden, 
Brit. 1772, p. 310). 

[Extracts from the Clmncery Rolls of Richard 
de Bury are given in Hutchinson’s Durham, i. 
286, &c. The authority for tho life of Richard 
de llury is William de Chnmbre in Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra, i. 765 ; also Historise Dunelmensis 
Scriptores (Surtees Soc.), 1839, p. 139, &c., the 
documents in Rymer's Fcodera, vol. ii. ; see, too. 
Bale’s Script. Brit. Cat. (1648), p. 151 ; God- 
win, De Prsesalibus (1743), p. 747; Hutchin- 


son's Durham, i. 284 ; Kippis's Biog. Brit. i. 370, 
Under the name Aungervyle ; Cocheris' preface 
to his Philobiblon ;J. Bass Mullinger's University 
of Cambridge, i. 201, &c.] M. C. 

BURY, SAMUEL (1663-1730), presby- 
terian minister, son of Edward Bury (1016- 
1700) [q. V.], wits born at Great Bolas, Slirop- 
shire, where he was baptised on 21 April 1663. 
He was educated at Thomas Doolittle’s aca- 
demy, then at Islington. Here he was contem- 
porary with Matthew Henry, who entered in 
1680, and remained long enough to contract a 
St rongfriendship with Bury. Edmund Calamy 
(1671-1732) [q. v.], who entered in 1682, 
speaks of Bury as a student of philosophy, not 
divinity. Bury’s first settlement was at Bury 
St. Edmunds, prior to the date of the Tolera- 
tion Act, 1689. In 1690 ahouse in Churehgate 
Street was bought, and converted into a place 
of worship. The congregation was conside- 
rable, and Bury became a recognised leader of 
Suffolk dissent. In Tymms’s ^ Handbook of 
Bury St. Edmunds ’ it is stated that Daniel 
Defoe was an attendant on his ministry. 

In 1696 we find Bury engaged in collect- 
ing a list of the nonconforming ministers ; 
Oliver Heywood supplied him (14 Aug.) 
with the names in Yorkshire and Lancasliirc, 
through Samuel Angier. On 11 Aug. 1700, 
John Fairfax, ejected from Barking-cum- 
Needhai% Suffolk, died (aged seventy-six) 
at his house in that parish ; Bury preached 
two funeral sermons for liim, and Palmer 
rightly infers, fi*om expressions in the one at 
the actual funeral at Barldiig, that, by an 
unusual concession, it was delivered in the 
parish churcli. 

The still existing chapel in Churehgate 
Street was built in 1711, and opened 30 Dec. 
Bury preached the oi^eniiig sermon. Bury, 
who was tortured with stone, went with 
his wife to Bath in the autumn of 1710, on 
a journey of health. Just before he set out 
on his return home, he received overtures 
from Lewin’s Mead, Bristol. This was the 
larger of the two presbyterian congregations 
in Bristol, and it had been vacant since tlie 
death of Michael Pope in 1718. It counted 
1,6(X) adherents. Some of its members had 
been sheriffs of the city ; others were ‘ persons 
of condition ; divers very rich, many more very 
substantial, few poor. The whole congrega- 
tion computed worth near 460, OCX)/.’ Bury 
agreed to go to Bristol for six months * to 
make a tryal of the waters there.* He ar- 
rived there on 8 April 1720. In little more 
than a month he lost his wife. His stay at 
Bristol was permanent ; ho got as assistant 
(probably in 1721) John Diaper, who suo 
ceeded him as pastor, and resigned in 1761. 
Under Bury’s ministry the congregation 
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increased both in numbers and in wealth. In 
the Hewley suit, 1830-42 [see Bowles, Ed- 
wabd], great pains were taken by the Uni- 
tarian defendants to collect indications of 
concession to heterodox opinion on the part 
of Bury, as a representative presbyteriwi of 
his time. James has shown that the ‘Ex- 
hortation’ at Savage’s ordination, (jnoted 
to prov^e (which it does not) opposition to 
the Calvinistic doctrine of election, was not 
by Bury, but by John Hast rick, M.A., of 
!]^nn {d. IS Aug. 1727, aged seventy-eight ). 
Tiie strength of the Unitarian* case is in a 
farewell letter from Buiy to his Lewin’s 
Mead congregation. He here says, ‘ I never 


Time, 1830, i. 106; Prot. Biss. Mag. 1794, 
p. 235; March’s Hist, of Presh. and Gen. Bapt. 
Churches in W. of Eng., 1836, p. 107 sq. f 
Historical Illustrations and Proofs, in Shore' v. 
Attomey-Gen. [by Joseph Hunter], 1839, p. 
17 ; Hunter’s Life of O, Heywood, 1842, p. 389 ; 
James’s Hist. Presb. Chapels and Charities, 1867, 
pp. 165 sq., 634 sq., 675, 679; Browne’s Hist, of 
Congregationalism in Norf. and Suflf., 1877, pp. 
420, 498, 618; Bristol Times and Mirror, 13 
April 1886; extract from Register of Bolas 
Magna, per Rev. R. 8. Turner; Evans’s MS. List 
of Congregations, in Br. Williams’s Library; 
manuscript minute-hook of Churcligate St^t 
Chapel, Bury St. Etlmunds ; and Buiy’s publica- 
tions, noted above.] A. G. 


was prostituted to any party, but have en- 
deavoured to serve God as a catholic Chris- 
tian,’ and s^x^aks of requirements whicli have 
no good Scripture warrant, as making ^apo- 
cryphal sins and duties.’ The address is 
essentially practical, avoiding controversy, 
and the strain is fervently evangelical. Bury 
died 10 March 1730, and was buned in St. 
James’s cliurchyard, where formerly was an 
altar tomb with J^atin epitaphs to Bury 
and his wife (given in Corky and Evans^.s 
Bristol^ 1816, ii. 181), The parish register 
has the entry, ‘BurialLs 1729, March 15. 
Mr, Samll. Bui*y. Tom [i.e. tomb] a techer 
lewends mead raeating.’ fli^ortrait hangs 
in the vestry at Buiy St. Edmumds. lie | 
married, on Mav 1(597, Elizabeth [q. v.], j 
second daughterof Captain Adams Lawrence, | 
of Linton, Cambridgeshire. 

Burj*^ published: 1. ^A Scriptural Cate- 
chism, being an Abridgment of Mr. O. Stock- 
ton’s, design’d especially for the use of charity 
schools in Edmuiurs-Bury,’ 1699 (not seen). 

2. ‘A Collection of Psalms, llymus, &c.,’ 
for private use, 3rd ed, 1713 (not seen). 

3. ‘ Bprjvfobia, The People’s Lamentation for 
the Loss of their Dead Ministers, or Three 
Sermons occasioned by the death of the late 
Reverend and Learned Divines, Mr. John 
Fairfax and Mr. Timothy AVright,’ 1702, 8vo. 

4. ‘A Funeral Sermon for the Rev. Mr. 
Samuel Cradock,’ i&c. 1707, 8vo. 5. ‘ Two 
sermons preach’d at the opening of a new 
erected Cliappel in St. Edmunds-Bury,’ &c., 
1712, 8vo. 6. ‘ A Funeral Sermon for Robert 
Baker, Esq.,’ &c., 1714, 8vo. 7. ‘ The Ques- 
tions ’ at the ordination of S. Savage, printed 
with John Rastrick’s ‘ Sermon ’ on the occa- 
sion, 1714, 8vo. 8. ‘ An Account of the Life 
and Death of Mrs. Elizabeth Bury, &c., 
chiefly collected out of her own Diary,’ 
Bristol, 1720, 8vo, 4th edit. 1725, 8vo. ‘ 

[Tong’s Life of Matthew Henry, 1716, p. 27 ; 
Palmer’s Nonconf. Memorial, 1803, hi. 260; 
Toulmin’s Histor. View of Prot. Biss., 1814, 
T). 684 ; Calamy’s Histor. Account of My Own 


BURY, THOMAS (1655-1722), judge, 
youngest son of Sir AVilliam Bury, knight, 
of Linwood in Lincolnshire, was born in 
1655, took a bachelor s degree at Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, in February 1667, and in 1668 
was entered a student at Gray’s Inn. He 
was called to the bar in 1676, and after some 
years’ practice became a seijeant-at-law in 
I 1700, and on 26 Jan, 1701, when Sir Littel- 
I ton Powys was removed to the king’s bench, 

I he was created a baron of the exchequer. Of 
I this his epitaph says that ho ‘ by his Great 
Application to the Study of the Law, raised 
himself to one of the highest Dt^grees in that 
Profession,’ but Mr, Speaker Onslow, in his 
notes to Bishop Burnet’s ‘ His^torv,’ allirms 
that it appeared from Bury’s hook of accounts 
(a most unlikely place for such a revelation) 
that be gave Lord-keeper Wriglit a bribe of 
1,(X)0/. for elevating him to tfie bench. For 
fifteen years he continued to discharge the 
duties of a puisne judge. In 1704, when 
corrupt practices had e.xtensively prevailed 
at the Aylesbury election, the whigs, who 
were then defeated, knowing tliat proceeding 
by a petition to the House of Commons would ^ 
be useless, caused actions to be brought in 
the queen’s bench by some of the electors 
against the returning officers. One of these 
actions, the leading case of Ashby v. White, 
after judgment for the defendants in the 
ueen’s bench, from which Lord Chief Justice 
lolt dissented, was taken to the House of 
Ixirds upon a writ of error, and the judges 
were summoned to advise the house. Of 
these judges Bury was one, and his opinion 
was given in support of that of the lord chief 
iustico in the court below ; and Lord Somers 
being of the same opinion, the dmsion oftjl^e 
queen’s bench was reversed by fifty to six- 
teen. On 20 and 22 April 1710 he, with 
Chief-justice Parker and Mr, Justice Tracy, 
at the Old Bailey, tried one Damary for riot 
and being ringleader of a mob? There is a 
letter of his (26 J line 1713) preserved among 
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the treasury papers to tlie lord high treasurer, 

« bout offering a reward for the apprehension 
f one Robert Mann. On the death of Sir 
Samuel Dodd, Bury was raised by King 
George I to be chief baron of the excliequer 
10 June 1716. He died on 4 May 1 722, sud- 
denly, having been engaged in the discharge 
of his judicial duties until within a few hours 
of his death ; and was buried, with a hand- 
some tomb, in t!ie parish churcli of Grant- 
ham, Lincolnshire. Ho left no issue, and 
his estates at Irby, near Wainfleet, passed 
to' hia grandnei)hew, William Bury, of Lynd- 
wood Grange, Lincolnshire. Tlierc^ is a 
portrait of him, engraved in mezzotint by 
J. Smith, after a picture by J. Richardson 
dated 1720 (Noulb, Granger, iii. 198). 

[Foss's Lives of the Judges ; Campbeirs Lives 
of the Chief Justices, ii. 160 ; Patents, William 
III. p. 5 ; Burnet, v. 210 note ; Liittrell, 6, 672, 
673 ; Wotton’s Baronetage, iv. 99 ; Epitaph (xrant- 
ham church; Tumor's Grantham. 18; Collins's 
English Baronetage, iv. 99 ; Cal. Treas. Papers, 
1708-14 ; Kedington, p. 492 ; Catalogue Oxford 
Graduates.] J. A. H. 

BURY, THOMAS TALBOT (1811- 
1877), architect, was descended from a 
Worcestershire family, afterwards settled in 
the city of London. He was born on 26 Sept. 
1811, and was articled in 1824 t® Augustus 
Pugin. Among his fellow-]) anils were Messrs. 
Ferrey, Dollman, Shaw, Lane Price, Nash, 
Walker, and Charles Mathe.ws the actor. He 
commenced practice in Gerrard Street, Soho, 
in 1830; and, in addition to his architec- 
tural practice, was often engaged in engrav- 
ing and lithographing his own and other 
architects^ drawings, notably those of Pugin 
and Owen Jones. lie was particularly skilful 
in colouring architectural studies, and his aid 
in this respect was often sought by the most 
eminent architects of the day when they were 
engaged in preparing designs for competition. 
In 1847 he published his Glemains of Eccle- 
siastical Woodwork,’ illustrated by himself; 
and in 1849, his ‘History and Description 
of the Styles of Architecture of various 
Countries, from the Earliest to the Present 
Period.’ He was engaged with Pugin in 
designing the details of tne houses of parlia- 
ment under Sir Charles Barry. He frequently 
exhibited liis works at the Royal Academy 
between 1846 and 1 872 ; and sent to the Inter- 
mational Exhibition of 1862 a large picture 
representing, at one view, all the churches, 
schools, public and other buildings erected 
by him. This fine drawing is now preserved 
as a record at the Institute of British Ar- 
chitects. Among his principal works were 
86 churches and chapels, 15 parsonages, 12 


schools, and 20 other large public buildings 
and private residences in various parts of 
England and Wales. He was elected an 
associate of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects in 1839, and a fellow in 1843. In 1876 
he wp-s elected a vice-president. He was in 
I 186^5 made a fellow oi the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and was also a member of the council 
j of the Royal Archaeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, a member of the Cam- 
brian ArcliSBological Association, and an as- 
sociate of the Society of Civil Engineers. Ilis 
collections of architectural and antiquarian 
books, his pictures, drawings, cabinets, and 
armour, were sold at Christie’s in the 
autumn of 1877. On 23 F'eh. 1877 he died, 
a widowtjr and childless, and was bui-icd at 
Norwood Cemetery. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School; Journal of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute; Archaeologia Cambrensis ; Transactions of 
the Instituto of British Architects: Builder, 
1877.] ^ W.H. T. 

BUSBY, RICHARD (1606-1695), head- 
master of W estminst er School , was the second 
soil of Mr. Richard Bushy, a citizen of West- 
minster, but was born, 22 Sept. 1006, at But- 
ton, othenvise called Sutton St. Nicholas, in 
Lincolnshire. He obtained a king’s scholar- 
sliip at Westminster, and was educated at 
that school, whence he was elected, in 1624,. 
to a stqdentship at Christ Church, Oxford,, 
where he took his B.A, degree in 1028 and 
his 3I.A. in 1631. He was for some time a 
tutor at Christ Church, and in 1639 was ad- 
mitted to the i)rebend and rectory of Cud- 
Avorth, with the chapel of Ejuowle annexed,, 
in Somersetshire, lie was appointed master 
of Westminster School provisionally when 
Osbolston was deprived of that office in 
1638, but Avas not confirmed in it till 23 Dec. 
1040. In the ciA’il war he lost the profits of 
liis rectory and prebend, but in spite of his 
staunch loyalty and churchmanship managed 
to retain both his studentship and his mas- 
tership. His only trouble during this period 
was OI a local character. The second master, 
Edward Bagshaw the younger [q. v.], tried 
to supplant him, but ‘ was removed out of 
his place for his insolence’ in May 1058. 
Bagshaw published in 1659 an account of 
the transaction from his own point of vieAA% 
Upon the restoration Dr. Busby’s services to 
the royal cause were immediately recognised. 
In July 1660 he was made by the king pre- 
bendary of Westminster, and in the follow- 
ing month canon residentiary and treasurer 
at AYells. At the coronation of Charles H 
he had the high honour of carrying the am- 
pulla. He was elected proctor for the chapter 
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of Bath and AVells, and in the convocation 
of 1661 was, of course, among the niunber 
of those who approved and subscribed to the 
Book of Common Prayer. Busby’s name has 
become proverbial as a type of the severest 
of severe pedagogues ; and though thi%cha- 
racter of him only rests upon general tradi- 
tion, there appears to be little doubt that 
during his extraordinarily long reign at 
Westminster he ruled the school with a rod 
of iron, or rather of birch. But it is also 
clear that his rule was as successful as it was 
severe. He gained the veneration and even 
love of his pupils, among whom were num- 
bered a vast majority of the most distin- 
guished men in a distinguished era. John 
Ilryden, John Locke, Robert South, Francis 
Atterbury, Philip Henry, and George Hooper 
were among his pupils. He is said to have 
boasted that at one time sixteen out of the 
whole bench of bishops had been educated 
by him ; and, it may be added, at a time 
when the bench contained ipore brilliant 
men t han it has perhaps ever contained before 
or since. His favourite pu]^il among those 
who afterwards became bishops was the 
friend and ultimately the successor of the 
saintly Ken, George Hooper, of whom he 
said : '^Hooper is the best scholar, the finest 
gentleman, and will make the compleatest 
bishop that ever was educated at Westmin- 
ster.* It has been hinted that Busby’s repu- 
tation for extreme severity arose from the 
malignity of party spirit. But it is remark- 
able that one of the strongest and most 
definite testimonies to the merits of Dr. 
Busby as a master comes from the mouth of 
a puritan. *Dr. Busby,* writes Sir J. B. 
Williams in his ^ Life of Philip Henry,’ ^ was 
noted as a very stern schoolmaster, especially 
in the beginning of his time. But Mr. 
Henry would say sometimes that as in so 
great a school there was need of a strict 
discipline, so for liis own part, of the four 
years he was in the school, he never felt the 
weight of his hand hut once, and then, sailhhe, 
I deserved it. . . . Dr. Busby took a particular 
kindness to him, called him his child, and 
would sometimes tell him he should be his 
heir; and there was no love lost betwixt 
them. . . . He often spoke of the great pains 
which Dr. Busby took to prepare, for several 
weeks before, all king’s scholars who stood 
candidates for election to the university, and 
who, according to the ancient custom of 
Westminster, were to receive the Lord’s 
Supper the Easter before. He himself was 
most deeply impressed with Dr, Busby's pre- 
paration.^ In fact, he dates his own conver- 
sion from that preparation ; and ‘ he frequently 
referred with the deepest gratitude to the 


earnest solicitude and care of his old master 
for his instruction in the best of all know- 
ledge.' Other old pupils were equally grate^ 
ful, Atterbury describes him as ‘ a man to 
be reverenced very highly,’ and speaks of 
leaving his school for college * loaned with 
his counsels, his warnings, and his gifts.* 
Dry den all throxigli his life retained a deep 
respect for him. Dr. William King, one of 
the brilliant scholars whom he trained, re- 
ferred to liim many years later as ‘ the grave 
Busby, whose memory to me shall be for 
ever "sacred.* Dr. Basiro’s letters, when he 
was in exile, evidently show that it was 
a real comfort to him to feel that his son 
was under tlie care of Dr. Busby. The tra- 
ditions of hia excessive severity are of rather 
a vague character. Dr. Jolinsou’s saying, 
for instance, that Busby used to declare that 
his rod was his sieve, and that whosoever 
could not pass through that was not the boy 
for him, is often quoted. The unfavourable 
impression of public schools given in Locke’s 
^Thoughts upon Education* is thought to 
have been derived from his own experience 
under Dr. Busby. The story of * his tlirash- 
ing the sulkiness out of Robert South is not 
referred to by South’s earliest biographer, 
who merely states tliat ^ he was under the 
care of Dr. Richard Busby, who cultivated 
and improved so promising a genius with in- 
dustry and encouragement.* The report, 
again, has been perpetuated by an epigram 
‘ on Dr. Freind’s appointment "to Westmin- 
ster ' to the following effect : — 

Yo sons of Westminster who still reUin 
Your antiont dread of Busby s awful reign, 
Forget at length your fears, — your panic end, — 
The monarch of the place is now a Frcind. 

But too much importance must not be at- 
tached to such^e?/.!.' (Vespritj nor yet to such 
stories as that of Dr. Busby refusing to take 
his hat off before Charles TI in the presence 
of his scholars, lest they should think there 
was any man greater than himself. At any 
rate be was the most pious and benevolent 
of men. He took the deepest interest in 
the church life of the period, and was most 
intimate with other leading churchmen be- 
sides his old pupils. His neighbour Peter 
Barwick found his great solace in his later 
years, when his eyesight failed him, in 
Busby’s society ; Isaac Basire cultivated the 
closest friendsnip with him ; Busby’s letteiH 
to Basire breathe a Bpirit of 1 he most ardent 
piety. Anthony Wood rightly describes 
him as being ^ a person eminent and exem- 
plary for piety ana justice.* Ilis liberality to 
the church, both in his lifetime and by his 
bequests, was. not only most munificent, but 
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also shows a most t houghtful consideration 
for the special wants of the age. He built 
m his lifetime a handsome church at Willan, 
and a library within the church filled witl 
bookSy and gave 20/. a year for the vicar if 
he would perform the services in the church 
every Wednesday, Friday, and holy day 
throughout the year (White Kbnnet). He 
gave 260/. towards the ^ repairing and beau- 
tifying of Christ Church and the cathedral ’ 
at Oxiord. He offered to found ^ two cate- 
chistical lectures, one in each university, 
for instructing undergraduates in the rudi- 
ments of religion, provided the undergra- 
duates should be obliged to attend those 
lectures, and not receive the B.A. degree 
till they had been examined and approved 
by the catechist,’ The offer was rejected by 
both universities, and Wood maybe right in 
saying that they could not accept them con- 
sistently with their statutes. He died on 
G April 1695, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where there is a curious monument 1 
to his memory. Ilis portrait by lliley is in ! 
the hall at ChrivSt Church, and there are j 
also portraits of him in the chapter-house I 
and in the common room, whore there is a ! 
bust by Ilysbrac. All, however, are copied i 
from a cast taken after death. By his will j 
he left 520/. a year in trust for non-clergy- 
men, who were to deliver thirty lectures, 
which are still known as the * Busby Lee- ! 
tures.’ Among numerous other bequests | 
(see White Rennet’s Case of Impvopna^ 
tiom' and Aiif/menfation of Poor Penefices)^ 
ho remembered his native place, leaving a 
sum of money for the erection of an elabo- 
rate pulpit in Sutton Church, and for the 
e'ducation of poor boys in Sutton and Gedney. 
Hr. Busby’s litcra ry works are not very ini- 
ortaiit., or at any rate are now out of date ; 
ut they too sliow the high moral character 
of the man. They consist for the most part 
of expurgated editions of the classics, and 
were published solely for the pious purpose of 
enabling his own pupils to imbibe the beau- 
ties without being polluted by the impurities 
of the ancients. The titles and dates are as 
follows: 1. ^ A Short Institution of Gram- 
mar,’ 1647. 2. ‘ .luvenahs et Persii Satine,’ 
purged of all indecent passages, 1656. 
8. ^ An English Introduction to the Latin 
Tongue,’ 1669. 4. ^ Martialis Epigrammata 

selecta,’ 1661. 6. ^ jGriecm Grammaticfe Hu- 

dimenta,’ 1668. 6.‘ ^Nomenclatura Brevis 

R^ormata,’ and appended to this ' Duplex 
Centenarius Proverbiorum Anglo-Latino- 
Graecorum,’ 1667. 7. ‘ *Xv6oKoyln btvripa^ 
sive Graocorum Epigrammatum Florilegium 
novum,’ 1673. 8. ^Rudimentum Latinum, 
Grammatica literalis et numeralis,’ 1688. 
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9, < Rudimentum Grammaticm Gneco-Latinae 
Metricum,’ 1689. 

[Wood’s Athen® (Bliss), iv. 417-20; Fasti, i. 
438, 460, 464, ii. 242, 268, 260, 360 ; Colleges 
and Halls (Gutch), 436, 448, app, 292, 301, 302; 
Biog. Brit. (Kippis), iii. 62-6 ; Noble’s Oon- 
tinuanon of Grainger, i. 98-9 ; Gent. Mag. Ixv. 
15-17 ; Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. iv. 398 ; Evel 3 rn’s 
Memoirs, iii. 415 ; Seward’s Anecdotes of Dis- 
tinguished Persons; Basire’s Correspondence; 
Williams's Life of Philip Henry; Warton's edi- 
tion of Pope’s Works ; Welch's Alumni Westnion. 
(1852) pp. 95-7.] J. H. 0. 

BUSBY, THOMAS (1765-1838), musical 
cbmposer, was the son of a coacn-painter. 
He was born at Westminster in December 
1756, and though as a boy he received but 
little education, yet at an early age he was 
distinguished by bis cleverness. Busby’s 
father was fond of music, and sang himself 
with good taste. When his son developed a 
fine treble voice, he determined to bring him 
up as a musician. AVith this view, applica- 
tion was made to Dr. Cooke, the organist of 
AVestminster Abbey, to take young Busby 
(who was then between twelve and thirteen) 
as a chorister ; but Cooke thinking him too 
old, he was placed under Champness for sing- 
ing, and Knyyett for the harpsichord. Sub- 
se(iuently he studied under Battishill, and 
made so much progress that in the summer 
of 1769 he was engaged to sing at Vauxhall 
at a salary of tea guineas a week. On his 
voice breaking, he was articled to Battishill 
for three years, during which time both his 
musical and general education r^idly im- 
proved, though more by his own efforts than 
by those of liis master. On the expiration of 
Ills articles he returned to his father’s house, 
and sot himself to earn his living by music 
and literature. His first venture was the 
composition of music to a play by Dr. Ken- 
rick, The Man the Alaster,’ but this was never 
finished. He then turned his attention to 
oratorio, and began a setting of Pope’s ^ Ales- 
eiah,’ at which he worked intermittently for 
several years. Busby was more successful 
with literary pursuits than with musical, 
lie was for some time parliamentary reporter 
of the ^ London Courant,’ and assisted in edit- 
ing the ^Morning Post,’ besides acting as 
musical critic to the ^European Magazine’ 
and .Tohnson’s ^ Analytical Review,’ and con- 
I tributing to the ^Celtic Miscellany’ and 
AVhitehall Evening Post,’ In 1785 he wrote 
a poem called ‘ The Age of Genius,’ a satire 
in the style of Churchill, containing nearly 
1,000 lities. About five years after the ex- 
piration of his articles Bushy was elected 
organist of St. Mary, Newington. Shortly 
afterwards (July 1786) he married a Miss 
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Aogien daughter of Mr, Charles Angier of 
Ean’s Court, ICensiogton. After his marriage 
he lived in Poland Street, where he was much 
in Inquest as a teacher of Latin, French, and 
music. A few years later he moved to Bat- 
tersea. In 1786 Busby and Arnold brought 
out a ‘.Musical Dictionary/ the success of 
which induced the .former to issue a serial 
entitled ‘ The Divine Harmonist/ consisting 
of twelve folio numbers of music, partly se-. 
lected and partly original. In this wort are 
included some fragments of an oratorio by 
the editor, ‘ The Ci*eation.* The ‘ Divine 
Harmonist’ was followed by ‘Melodia Bri- 
tannica/ which was to be a collection of Eng- 
lish music, but the work was unsuccessful, 
and was never completed. About the same 
time Busby completed a translation of Lu- 
cretius into rhymed verse. In 1798 ho was 
elected organist of St. ^Mary Woolnotli. In 
the spring of 1799 his efforts to get an impor- 
tant musical work performed were crowned 
with success, and his early oratorio was pro- 
duced by Cramer" under the name of ‘ The 
Prophecy,^ probably in order not to provoke 
comparison with flandel’s ‘ Messiah/ The 
oratorio seems to have been well received, and 
Busby set to work upon settings of Gray’s 
‘ Progress of Poesy,’ Pope’s ‘ Ode on St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day,’ and a cantata from Ossian, ‘ Co- 
mala ; ’ but it is doubtful whether any of these 
were performed. A so-called ‘ Secular (.)ra- 
torio/ ‘Britannia’ (words by John Gretton), 
was more fortunate, as it vms sung at Co vent 
Garden in 1801 with Mara as the principal 
soprano. In the preceding year Busby wrote 
music for Cumberland’s version of Kotzebue’s 
‘ Joanna/ which was produced at Covent 
Garden 10 Jan. 1800, without much success. 
Shortly afterwards he brought out ‘ A New 
and Complete Musical Dictionary,’ and started 
the first musical periodical in England, ‘ The 
Monthly Musical Journal/ of which four 
numbers only saw the light. In June 1801 
Busby obtained the degree of Mus, Doc. at 
Cambridge, for which purpose he entered at 
Magdalen College. Ilis exercise on this occa- 
sion was ‘ A Thanksgiving Ode on the Naval 
Victories,’ the words of which were written 
by Mrs. Crespigny. In 1802 lie wrote music 
to Holcroft’s melodrama, ‘ A Tale of Mystery/ 
the first play of this description which ap- 
peared on tne EMlish stage. It was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden lo Nov. 1W2, and 
was very successful. In the following year 
Busby wrote music for Miss Portei/s musical 
entertainment, ‘The Fair Fugitives’ (Covent 
Garden, 16 May 1803), but this was a failure. 
His connection with the stage ceased with 
Lewis’s ‘Rugantino’ (Covent Garden, 18 Oct. 
1806). The music to all these plays was pub- 


lished, and shows Busby have been but a 
poor composer, even for his day, when Eng** 
lish music was at a very low ebb. .From tl^ 
time until his death he devoted himself more 
to literature. The translation of Lucretius 
was published in 1813, and was foUotved by 
an attempt to prove th^t the Letters of Ju- 
nius were witten by J. L. de Lolme (1810), 
‘ A Grammar of Music ’ (181 8), ‘ A Dictionary 
of Musical Terms/ ‘A History of Music/ 
2 vols. (1819) — a work which was successful 
in its day, though it is entirely a compilation 
from the Histories of Burney and Hawkins, 
‘ Concert-room Anecdotes,’ 8 vols. (1826), 
an amusing and useful collection, and a 
‘ Musical Manual’ (1828). In his latter years 
Busby lived with a married daughter at 
Queen’s Row, Pentonville, where ho died, 
aged eighty-four, on Monday, 28 May 1838. 
He was not an original genius, but a clever, 
hard-working man of letters. According to 
an obituary notice of him ho. was eccentric, 
and held ‘ loose notions on religious subjects.’ 

[Public Characters for 1802-3, 371 ; Concert- 
room Anecdotes, i. 93; Musical World for 1838, 
80; Goriest’sHist.of the Stage, vii. ; Times, 30May 
1838; Bntish Museum Catalogue; Oraduati Can- 
tab. 1760-1856.] W. B. S. 

BUSH, PAUL(1490-16o8), bishop of Bris- 
tol, according to Wood, was born in Somer- 
set, ‘ of honest and sufficient pai*(;nt8,’ in 1490. 
He studied at the university of Oxford, taking 
his degree of B.A. about 1617, by which time 
he was ‘ numbered among tlie celebrated poets 
of the university’ (Wood). He subsequently 
read divinity, studying among the ‘Bon- 
hommes ’ (a reformed order of Austin Friars 
introduced into England from France by the 
Black Prince), whose house stood on the site 
of Wadham College. He also applied himself 
to the study of medicine, and gained the repu- 
tation of ‘ a wise and grave man, well versed 
both in divinity and physic, and not only a 
grave' orator, but a good poet’ (Cole MSS. 
X. 76). He took the degrees of B.D. and D.D., 
and having become a friar of the order, ‘ su- 
perstitiosus monachiis,’ according to Bale, he 
‘ displayed his varied learning in the publi- 
cation of many books/ ‘ superstitiose satis/ 
He rose to be provincial of the BoCLhommes, 
and became provost of the house of this order 
at Edington, near Westbury, Wiltshire. He 
held the prel^ndal stall of Bishopston in Salis- 
bury Oatnedral, about 1639,andbecame oneof 
the residentiary canons (Jones, Fasti. JSbcL 
Sarisb. p. 446). He obtained royal favour and 
was made chaplain to Henry Vlfl, who, on the 
foundation ofthe bishopric of Bristol, selected 
Bush as the first bishop of the new see (Sot. 
Pari. 34 Hen*. VUI, p. 2). His consecration 
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took place in the parish chur^ch of Hampton^ 
Middlesex, on Sunday, *26 June 1642(Sxbxpb'8 
^anmer^ lib. i, c. 24). Uis consecration is 
erroneously placed bpth by Bale and Pita in 
^the reign of Edward VT. The latter writer 
, maliciously adds that he was appointed bishop 
by the protestant monarch, ‘though of an 
aaverse creed, in consequence of the dearth 
of learned divines among the sectaries,^ and 
also with the hope that promotion would in- 
duce him to desert the old faith for the new. 
In this, says Pits, those who chose him were 
disappointed, inasmuch as Bush k^pt firm to 
the creed of Rome, and ‘ nevei^^y word or 
writing professes heresy ’ (Pits, Be Illmt. 
Angh Script sstat. xvi. No. 997). Pits is so 
far correct in his last statement, that in Bush's 
replies to certain questions relative to ‘ the 
abuses of the mass,’ proposed in 1648, he dis- 
plays a strong leaning to tlie old faith, and 
m opposition to Cranmer allows of solitary 
masses, and masses for departed souls sung 
for hire. He also lays down that while every 
Christian man ought to communicate, and 
no one can receive the Eucharist for another, 
et one man may bo spiritually benefited 
y others partaking. The breau and wine 
after consecration am ‘ the very body and 
blood of Christ.’ He does not regard it as 
contrary to God’s word that the gospel should 
be expounded to the people at the time of 
mass, but is wholly opposed to discarding 
the Latin tongue. His answer on this point 
is remarkable : ‘ If the mass should be wholly 
in English, I think we should difler from 
the custom and manner of all other regions ; 
therefore if it may stand with tlie king’s 
majesty’s pleasure, T tlxink it not good to 
be said all in English. JPer one Paullum 
JEpiscopuon Bristollensem ’ (Buknbt, Jfigf, of 
jReform, vol. ii. appendix No. 25, pp. 133, 147, 
ed. 1681, fol.) In one point, however, that 
of marriage, Bush showed no repiignance to 
the practice of the refornieu’s. He took to 
wife Edith Ashley, scurrilously called by 
Pits his ‘concubine? She died, somewhat 
opportunely, three months after the accession 
01 Mary, 8 Oct. 1553 ; but the fact of her 
death aid not prevent proceedings being taken 
against him as a married priest. The follow- 
ing year, 20 March 1554, a commission, of 
which Gardiner and Bonner were the chief 
members, passed sentence of deprivation on 
him, the execution of wliich he forestalled 
by % voluntary resigiiution in . the following 
June, when tbe dean and chapter of Canter- 
bury assumed the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
see, 21 June 1554. He is accused of having 
impoverished the see by granting the manor 
of Leigh t o Edward VI in 1549, At that 
time, nowever, bishops had little option in 
TOL. VIII. 


such matters. On his resignation Bush retired 
to the rectory of ‘Winterbourne, near Bristol, 
which he held till his death, which occurr^ at 
the age of 68, a few days before Mary’s death, 
11 Oct. 1568. He was buried near the grave 
of hiia wife, on the north side of the choir of 
Bristol Cathedral, where bis mutilated re- 
naissance monument, hearing his efiigy as a 
ghastly decaying corpse with a tonsured head, 
still stands. The inscription ends after the 
old fashion, ‘ cujus animeo propitietur Chris- 
tus.’ A long epitaph, now decayed, bristling 
with plays upon his name, is preserved by 
AVood and Davies, and more correctly by Cole. 
In his will, dated 25 Sept. 1668, and proved 
1 Doc., he styles himself ‘ late bishop of Bris- 
tol, parson of Winterbourne,’ 

Bush was the author of the following 
works : 1. ‘A Lyttell Treatyse in Englyshe 
called the Exposycyon of Miserere mei Deus,’ 
London, 1626. (the date 1501 of a supposed 
earlier edition is impossible, as Bush was then 
only a boy of eleven). 2. ‘Certayne Gostly 
Medycynes n(i(!essary to be used among wel 
disposed peple,to eschew and avoid the comen 
plage of pestilence ’ (Redman ; no date). This 
IS a small tract of twelve leaves containing 
prayers and conjurations against the plague, 
with some stanzas addressed to the reader at 
the end ; the whole ‘ collecte and sette forth 
in order by the diligent labour of the ndigious 
brother, oyr Pauli Bushe, prest and bon- 
homme of the good house Edynden.’ 3. ‘ A 
Lytttill Trt^atyse in Kiiglyshe called the Ex- 
tnpacion (sic) of Tgnorancy, and it treateth 
and speketh of the ignorance of people, shew- 
yng them how they are bo unde to feare God 
. . . compyh’d by Sir Pauli Bushe, prest and 
bonhomeof Mdyndoii’ (Pvnson,4to,no date). 
This is a lilth^ poetical tract^‘ dedicated unto 
the yong and most hye renomed Lady Mary, 
prinses and daughter unt o the noble progeny- 
tour and worthy souerayno Kyng Henry 
Eight? 4. ‘ J)e laudibus Cnicis ’ (no date). 

5. ‘ Dialogus inter Christum et Mariam,’ 1525. 

6. ‘ An Exhortacyon to Margaret, wyf of 
John Burgess, clothier of Kingswood, in 
the county of Wilts, by Paul Bush, bishop 
of Bristol ’ (London, Cawood, 1654, 8vo). 

7. ‘ Carmiiium divorsorum liber unus.’ 

[Wood's Atlion. Oxon. i. 269, 270 ; Burnet's 
Hist, of Reform, vol. ii. App, 25 ; Pits, De 
Illust. Angl. Script. aeUt. xvi. No. 997 ; Bale's 
Script. Bryt. p. 723, ed. Basel; Wharton's Speci- 

I men of Errors, p. 133 ; Strype’s Cranmer, lib. i. 

I c. 29 ;%rowne-Willi8*s Account of Bristol Ca- 
thedral, ii. 777 ; Davies’s Athen. Brit. ii. 294 ; 
Ames's Typogr. Autiq. 'cd. Dibdin, ii. 662, iii. 
242, iv. 393 ; Cole MSS. x. 76 ; Watt's Bibl. 
Britan, i. 177 ; Lowndes's Bibliogr. Manual ; Lo 
Neve’s Fasti, i. 214.*] E. V. 
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BUSH^ CHARLES KENDAL (1767- 
1843), chief justice of the king’s bench, 
Ireland, was the only son of the Rev, Thomas 
Bushe, of Kilmurry, co, Kilkenny, rector of 
Mitchelstown, co, Cork, and was born at 
KilmuT^ on 13 Jan. 1707. His mothir was 
Katherine Doyle, daughter of Charles Doyle, 
of Bramhlestown, co. Kilkenny. Bushe re- 
ceived his early education at aprivate school 
in Dublin, and entered Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, in his sixteenth year July 1782. His 
university career was distinguished. He 
won high honours both in classics and in 
mathematics, was a scholar and a gold me- 
dallist. But his greatest triumphs were won 
in the fainotis ‘ College Historical Society,’ 
founded by Grattan as a debating society 
for the students of Trinity College, and at 
that time numbering among its youthful 
orators Plunket (afterwards Lord Plunket), 
Magee, Curran, Shiel, and others. Here 
Grattan heard him, and declared that ^ Bushe 
.spoke with the lips of an angel,' He was 
called to the Irish bar in 1790, and soon 
acquired a good practice, a considerable por- 
tion of the proceeds of which he voluntarily 
devoted to the payment of the debts left by 
his father, and said to have amounted to 
40,000/. In 1797 Bushe entered the Irish par- 
liament as member for Callau. The struggle 
on tlirt question of the union was just be- 
ginning, and Bushe joined the opponents of 
the measure. So anxious was Lord Corn- 
wallis to silence the young barrister that ho 
oilered him tlm post of master of the rolls. 
Bushe declined the olTer^ and remained stead- 
ffist to his party. In the list of members of 
the last Trisli House of Commons given by 
Sir Jonah Barrington in tlie appendix to his 
‘ Historic Memmrs of Ireland,’ the single 
word ‘ incnmiptiole ’ is placed after Rushes 
name. He wrote as well as spoke againvst 
tlie union, and Lord Brougham says of one of 
his pamphlets on this question — ^ Cease your 
Funning' — that it reminded him of the best 
of the satires of Swift. For his ellbrts in j 
defence of the legislative independence of his 
country, Bushe received amongother honours 
the freedom of the city of Dublin. 

On dissolution of the Grenville ad- 
ministration in 1803, Bushe, though diliering 
frf>ra the government on the question of 
catholic emancipation — a measure which he 
steadily advocated — accepted the office of 
solicitor-general for Ireland, and he ^poars 
to have held it uuinterniptedly unti|^tB22, 
when, on the retirement of Lord Downes, 
he was appointed lord chief justice of the 
king’s bench. Tliis high position he re- 
signed in 1841, having filled it for nearly 
twenty years ^with a character the purest 


and most unsullied that over shed lustre on 
the ermine ' (Ler/al Reporter^ 6 Nov. 18411. 
Bushe died at his son’s residence, Ilnry Par^ 
near Dublin, and was buried in Slount Jerome 
cemetery, where there is a monument erected 
to him with the simple inscription, ^Charles 
Kendal Bushe, July 10th, 1843.’ He mar- 
ried, in 1793, Miss Orarapton, daughter of John 
Crompton, of Dublin, and had a large family. 

[Irish Quarterly Review, March 1853; 
Brougham’s Historical Sketches of Statesmen 
who flourished in the Time of George III, 3rd 
ser. ; Nation, 22 July 1843 ; Legal Reporter, 
6 Nov. 1841.] G. V. B. 

BUSHELL, BROWN (//. 1651), sea 
captain, son of Nicholas Bushell of Rus- 
warj)e, near Whitby, and Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir Henry Cholmley (or Chohnondley) of 
liooksby, Yorkshire, knight ( Ilarleian MSS, 
1487, fol. 464), was one of the garrison that, 
[ under the command of his cousin. Sir Hugh 
‘ Cholmley, held Scarborough for the parlia- 
ment in 1643. In the March of that year 
Oliolmley determined to give u]) the castle to 
the queen, who was then at ^"ork. Before 
he <lid so, however, he wished to secure some 
valuable goods he had at. Hull, and oii 
24 March sent his kinsman Bushell thither 
in a small vessel armed with si‘ven j)iecca of 
ordnance, ITotliam, who wa.s in command 
at Hull, took Bushel! prisoner, hut two days 
afterwards allowed him to return to Scar- 
borough on his promising to deliver the castle 
again into tlio nandsof the parliamentarians. 
When Cholmley, having ina<]e his surrender, 
left for York, Bushell and liis hrother Henry 
con .spired with the soldier.'^, who were highly 
dissatisfied with Cholmley 's conduct, and 
with little ditficulty seized the castle for the 
parliament. Before long, however, Bushell 
entenxl into corres}>onden(M‘ wit h the royalists 
and banded the castle over to them. It was 
probably in consequence of t his act ion that 
Sir T. Fairfax on 19 April 1615 was ordered 
to send him to London tr> answer a charge 
made against him. Bushell again ioined the 
parliamentarian part.y,and received th€^ com- 
mand of a fine ship under Admiral Batten 
[q. V.] When, early in 1648, the fleet lay in 
the Downs, Bushell , like divers ot her obtains, 
delivered his ship to the Prince of W^ales. 
He was apprehended by two men, to whom, 
on 25 April, the council awarded 20/. for the 
good service tli^y had done, n^solving at^he 
sayie lime to lodge the prisoner in Windsor 
Castle. As late, however, as 27 Dec. 1649, 
it is C/vident that Buslioll had not such good 
quartc‘.Ts, for on that day the council, in con- 
sequence of a petition received from him, or- 
dered his removal to Windsor, directing the 
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g’ovemor ^ to provide for him as necessary for 
rme of his (jiiality.’ On 26 June 1660 it was 
tTeterniinod to tjlow him a day for Ids 
maintenance. The council at first resolved 
that he shoiild be tried as a pirate by the ad- 
miralty court. Now, however, the attornev- 
general was ordered to consider his offences, 
with a view to his trial by the hij^h court of 
justice, and <^)n 7 Sept, witnesses against liira 
were sent for from Scarborough. He was 
found guilty, and was executed on 29 April 
1661. A small medallion portrait of him is 
given in the front is]»iece of Winstanlcy’s 
‘ Loyall Marty rology,’ published in 1 666. 

[Harlcian MSS. 1487. fol. 464; E-ushworth/s 
Gollcction, pt. iii. vol. ii. 264, pt. iv, vol. ii. 1070; * 
Cal. State Papers, Dorn., 1649-50, 455, 1650 
passim, 1651, 5; Whitelooke's Memorials, fols. 
143, 302 ; Winst^ulley’s Loyall Martyrolog 3 % 32 ; 
Marklianrs Life of the groat Lord Fairfax, 91. 
95 ; Sir Hugh Cholmloy’s Memoirs, 1 ; Granger’s 
Biog. Hist, of Euglaml (5tli wl.), iv. 9,] W.- H. 

BUSHELL, SETH, D.D. (1621-1681), 
divine, the only son of Adam Bushell, of 
Kui^rden, near Preston, by Iiis wife Alice, 
daughter of John Loggaii, of Garslang, was 
bom in the year 1621 , At the age of eighteen 
he became a comiiioner of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, and lived at Ihti univor.sity until 
Oxford was garrisoned by King Charles’s 
forces, when he returiiod to Lancashire. Tn 
1664 he is mentioned as minister of Whitley, 
in \'orksliire, a living which has not Inam 
identified. In that year he was at Oxford, 
and took his B.A. and M.A. 1 1 is further de- 
grees of B.l). and D.D. were confevred in 1666 
and 1672. In 1664 he was vicar of Preston, 
and continued there unt il 1 682. Tie was also 
incumbent of Euxton before 27 Nov. 1649, 
to which place he siiccetuled by an order from 
the committee for plundered ministers. In 
1682 he was apx)ointeil vicar of Lancaster, 
where he died 6 Nov, 1681, aged 6.3. He 
was a loyal, pious, and charitable man, ' 
co\irteous to the dissenters and respected by 
them. ' He discouraged persecution for re- 
ligion, or prosecution of ^.ny of his parish 
for wliat was customary due,’ as one of his 
qualvor parisliioners records. He was t wice 
maiTied — first to Mary, daughter of Roger 
Fanangton, and secondly to Mary, daughter 
of William Stanslield, of Euxton — and was 
father of the Rev. William Bushell/ in- 
cumbent of Goosnargh 1716-1721, and rector 
of Hey sham, and grandfather of AVilliam 
Bushell, M.I)., founder of the Goosnargh 
Hospital. Tliere is a Latin epitaph to the 
memory of Dr. Seth Bushell in Lancaster- 
parish church. 

His published writings are : L ‘ A Warn- 
ing-piece for the Unruly ; in two Discourses, 


at the Metropolitical Visitation of Richard, 
Lord Archbishop of York, held at IVeston, 
in Lancashire, and there preached May 8,’ 

I London, 1673 (4to). 2. ^ The Believer’s Groan 
. for Heaven ; in a Sermon at the Funeral of 
the IRinourable Sir Rich. Hoghton, of Hogh- 
I ton, Baronet, preached at Preston in Amoun- 
derncss,’ London, 1678 (4to). 3. A sermon 

preached on 25 Jan. 1668, wliich George 
lAix answered in his book, ^Tlie Great Mys- 
! tery of the Great Wliore I'nfolded,’ 1659. 
4. * Cosmo-Meros, the Worldly Portion ; or 
tlie best I’prtion of the Wicked and their 
Misery in the Enjoyment of it Opened and 
A pplied. Together with some 1) irect ions and 
Helps in order to a Heavenly and Better 
Portion, enforced with many" useful and di- 
vine considerations,’ London, 1682 (l2mo). 
fie also wrot e the preface to U. Towne’s ^ Re- 
assertion of Grace,’ &c. 1654, 4to. Bliss 
mentions a Latin dissertation, ^De Redemp- 
tioTie,’ by him in the Cole M8S. in the British 
Museum. 

[Wood’s Athena* Gxon., od. Bliss, iv. 161-2; 
Tbiiiies's Notit ia Cestrieiisis (Chetliaiii Society), 
xxii. 384, 428, 442; Lancashire and Cheshire 
Church Surveys (Record Society), j). 102 : Fish- 
wick's Hist. V)f Goosnargh, pp. 122 4 ; Fishwick’s 
Lmcashiro Library, pp. 385-6 ; Aulob. of William 
Stout, ed. Harlan d, p. 12.] C. W. S. 

BUSHELL, THOMAS (169M674), spe- 
culator and farmer of tlu' royal mines, was 
horn about 1694, and was a younger vS()n of a 
family of that name living at Gleve Prior in 
AVorcesttTsliire. At the age of fifteen ho en- 
tert‘d the service of the great Sir Francis 
Bacon, and afterwards acted as his master’s 
si*al-hearer. AVlieii Bacon hecamo lord chan- 
cellor, Bushell accompanied him to court, and 
attracted the notice of James I by the gor- 
geousness of his attire (Biitca, Court of 
James Z, ii. 242). Anthony a Wood supposes 
that he received some education at Oxford, 
especially at Balliol Oollegt* ; but in any case 
his princlpvd instructor was Bacon himself, 
who, observing the natural bent of hi.s in- 
genious servant, imparted to him ‘many se- 
crets in discovering and extracting minemls.’ 
Bacon’s instruct ion was always gratefully ac- 
knowledged by Bushell, who admit t ed that his 
own mining processes were the outcome of his 
master’s theories, of which, later on in life, ho 
gave an account in a treatise entitled ‘^Mr. 
Bu.sheirs Abridgment of the l^ord Chancellor 
I Bacon’s Philosophical Theoiy in JMineral Pro- 
,1 secutions ’ ( London, 1660), and in t he ‘ Extract 
by Mr. Bushell of the Abridgment [of Bticon’a 
Theory], printed for the Satisfaction of his 
Noble Friends that importunately desired it’ 
(London, l(>60)r Bacon further earned his 
prot5g5’s gratitude ^ by paying all my debts 
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several times/ for BuslielVs various specula- 
tions and experiments more than once in his ) 
career involved him in money diiHculties. On 
the occasion ' of Bacon’s disgrace Bushell 
thought it prudent to retire to the Isle of 
Wight, where he lived for some time dis^jlused 
as a fisherman. lie afterwards returned to 
I^mdon; but on his master’s deatli in 102(3 
went again into retirement, and lived for 
three years in a hut constructed 470 feet 
above the sea in ‘ the desolated isle called the 
Calf of Man, whert^, in obedience to my dead 
lord’s philosophical advice, I resolved to make 
a perfect experiment u|k)ii my self for the ob- 
taining of a long and healthy life, most ne- 
cessary for such a repentance os my former 
debaucliedness required, by a ]>arsimonioiis , 
diet of herbs, oil, mustard, and honey, with 
w’ater sullicient, most like to that [of] ouf^'j 
long-livx'd fathers before t he flood.’ On leaving * 
this retreat he came to live in (Ixfordshire, | 
where he had an estate at Hoad Eiistone, n€‘ar j 
Woodstock. At this place he had the fortune i 
to discover a spring and a rock of curious for- ! 
mation, with which, we are told, he at once j 
proceeded to make ^ all tht^ curious fine water- 1 
works and artificial conclusions that couhl be j 
imagined,’ const ructing cisterns, laving ‘ di- j 
vers pipes bet ween the rocks/ and building ‘ a j 
house over them, conf aiiiing one fair room for ! 
banquet ting, and several other small closets for j 
divers uses.’ Charles I, when in the neigh- | 
bourhood, heard of the fame of tlie ‘rock/ • 
and paid Bushell an unexpected visit ; liLs in- | 
genious host managed to improvise an enter- | 
tainment of ^ artificial thunders and lightnings, j 
rain, hail-showers, drums beating, organs | 
playing, birds singing, waters murmuring all j 
sorts of tunes,’ &c. On a Hab.>e(|uerit royal j 
visit in l(5.‘30 the rock was presented to Queen | 
IIenrit*tta in a kind of masque, for wlncli 
Bushell himself provided some pu.Sssable ver.se 
(see 7'he Several Speeches find Sont/s at the Pre- 
sentment of the llockat Pnston, Oxon. 1(530). 

In 1035 we find Bu.sheir.s name rxicurring 
in a list ()f persons to whom was granted the 
exclusive right of manufacturing soap in a 
particular manner ; but his acquaintance with 
the king soon led to his obtaining (in January ; 
1(530-7 ) the more important grant of the royal 
mines in Wales. The mines of Cardiganshire, 
as containing silver mixed with their lead, 
formed crown propcirty. They ha<l formerly 
been farmed by Sir 1 1 ugh Middleton, who ' 
sent up the .silv*‘r which he extracted tf) be ! 
coined at the mint in the Tower of Ijondon. j 
After the death of Middleton the mine.s were : 
re])orted to be inundated and ‘ like to decay.’ 
Buslndl in purchasing the lease proposed not 
only to recover the iiiundaied mines, hut also . 
to employ new and more expeditious methods j 


of mining ; he also proposed the more conve- 
nient plan of erecting a mint on the spot, in 
the castle at Aberystwith, tiiking care that 
the load ore which In former times had been 
recklessly sent out of the country without the 
extraction of its silver should now be refined 
at home for the benefit of the king of P^ngland 
and his subjects. The mint was established 
in July 1037 with Bushell as warden and 
master-worker, and English silver coins of 
various denominations were issued from it. 
Bushell’s iiiiiiiug schemes seem to have been 
fairly successful, at any rate so far as con- 
cerned the mines in W ales. lie was certainly 
more than a mere adventurer, and always pro- 
fessed, probably not without sincerity, that 
he carried on his mining operations with a 
view to the enrichment of his kingandcoun- 
try, and in order to give enqdoyment to the 
jx)orest classes as miners (see especially Mr, 
BushelCn Invitation by Ijetter to Condemned 
Men for Petty PelonieSyto work in the Mines 
of their own Country rather than be banished 
to Slavery in Poreiyn Parts^ and hi.s curious 
composition, The Miners Contemplative 
Prayer in his solitary Delves, which is con^ 
ccived reguisite to be published that the Header 
may know his heart implores Providence for 
his Mineral Increase), J 11 any case his labours 
were iudefat igable. Short ly after his connec- 
tion with the ^^^dsh mines began, ‘ a great 
fleiugo of water ’ occurred, wliicli necessitated 
a very considerable expenditure. Ue was 
laughed at by his enemu‘.s and pitied by his 
friends ; but ‘ after nigh four years night and 
day’ sjHUit in recovering the decayed mines 
of the principality, and the continued 
maintenance and industry of 500 families and 
the exp(‘ii8e of ab<jut 7,0(X)/., as a reward of 
my hazard . . . [God] brought me to reap 
the harvest of mv hope. ’ lie reco vere<l ^ several 
drowned mines/ and discovered otlier ‘ new 
branches of tlie old mines wrought by the 
Romans (viz.) at the mountains called Talli- 
bont, Broomfloid, Cambmervin, Oeginan, 
Comniust with,Conisuin Lock, and the Beacon 
Hill of tlie Daren.’ ‘ I contrived,’ he says, 

‘ a way of adits, cutting tlirougli the lowest 
part of the mountain (and not beginning at 
the top and sinking downward), wlierehy the 
work was made . , . less subject to the casu- 
alties of damp and drowning . . . also avoid- 
ing the tediqus and chargeable sinking of 
air-shafts, by conveying air through the moun- 
tain many hundred fathoms with pipciand 
bellows, a way before never used by any un- 
dc*rtaker.s, but now approved by all.’ He fur- 
ther prevented the waste of wood by refining 
his lead-ore witli ^ turf and sea-i^oal chark.’ 

During the progress of the civil war Bushell 
proved himself a devoted royalist, and a letter 
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addressed to him by Charles himself in June 
1643 enumerates the ‘ manie true services you 
ftave actually done us in these times of trying 
a subject’s loyalty : as in raiseing us the Dar- 
by shire minors for our life guard at our first 
entrance to this warr for our owne defence, 
when the lord-lieutenant of that conntie re- 
fused to appear in the service : supplyinge us 
at Shrewshurv and OYford witli vAur minf. 


your changing the dollars with 
w®^ wee paid our soldiers at six sliillings a 
iece, when the malignant partie cried them 
own at ffive : your stopping the mutinio in 
Shropshire . . . your providing us one hun- 
dred tonnes of leadshot for our army without 
mony, when wo paid before twentie pounds 
per tonne ; and your helpinge us to twenty- 
six pieces of ordinance . . . ^^oiir cloathing 
of our liefo guai'd and three regiments more, 
w^** suites, stockings, shoes, and mounterees, 
when wee were reudie to march in the fieild 
. , . [your invention of badges of silver for 
rewarding the forlorne hope] ; your contract- 
iiigo with merchants beyond the seas, for 
providing good quantities of powder, pistol, 
carabine, nniskett, and bulltui, in exchange 
for your owne commodities, when wee were 
wantinge of such ammunicion : with diverse 
other so Vera 11 services.’ lies id os all this 
Bushell hold Lundy Island for the king ; but, 
■W'ith the royal sanction, surrendered it on 
24 Feb. 1(547. lie now found it necessary to 
go into hiding; but at last, in August 1652, 
gave securities to the council of state for his 
iutur(; good behaviour. He obtained from 
the Protector a renewal of his lease of the 
mines royal, and a confirmation of his grant 
for coining t he silver thence extracted. These 
rivilegos were confirmed in February 1068 
y liichard (h’oimvell, who also protected and 
encouraged Bushell in his operations in con- 
nection with the lead mines in the forest of 
Mendip. Biishell’s mining schemes in Somer- 
eetshire likewise niceived the sanction of 
Charles II ; but little is known of the last 
few years of his life. It is probable that he 
was much embarrassed by pecuniary difficul- 
ties. The? petition of ‘ Thomas Bushell, master 
workman of the royal mines,’ dated March (.^) 
1063, prays the king ‘ for a royal protection 
from arre'sta for two years (on account of his) 
h^i^lng contracted great debts in the service 
of the late king, which he hopes to repay in 
time from his mineral proceeds.’ Bushell died 
in April 1674, and was buried in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey. His wife was Anne, 
widow of Sir William Waad, lieutenant of 
the Tower. 


[The Case of Thomas Bushell, of Fnston, in the 
County of Oxford, Esquire, truly stated. To- 
gether with his progress in Minerals, London, 
1649; A .Just and True Bemonstrance of Bis Ma- 
jesty’s Mines Eoyal . . . Presented by Thomas 
Bushell, Esq., London and Shrewsbury, 1642; 
BushfLl’s Tracts cited in the text and various 
I printed documents relating to his mining schemes 
I (see Brit. Mils. Catalogue) ; Calendar of .State Pa- 


l>er(?) 1660, 18Nov. 1661, March (?) 1663; Ellis’s 
Orig. Letters, 2nd ser. iii. 309 ; Memoirs of T. 
Bushell by Rev. A. de la Pryme (1878), printed 
in Manx Miscellanies, vol. ii. (1880); Wood’s 
Ath. Oxon. iii. 1007-10, s. r. ‘ Thomas Bushell ; ’ 
Spedding’s Life of Bacon, vii. 199, 200, 235; 
Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage, ii. 237'>39 ; 
Hawkins’s Silver Coins, ed. Kenyon ; Hawkins’s 
Medallic Illustrations, ed. Franks and Gruel. er 
(Charles II, Nos. 67—69 : Bushell’s ‘ Mining Share 
Ticket’) ; Walpole (Anecdotes of Painting) is in 
error as to there being a medallist named 
Bushejjj^] W, W. 

BUSHNAN, JOHN STEVEN.SON 
(1808?-] 884), medical writer, was born 
about 1808. After studying at Heidfdberg, 
wliere ho graduated M.l)., he passed at Ediii- 
hurgh in 1830 the examinations of the Royal 
(’ollege of Surgeons and of the Royal College 
of Pliysicians. Eventually lie settled iii 
London, where he filled the post of editor of 
the ‘ Medical T*imes and Gazette ’ from 1849 
to 1852. He published ^A History of a 
Case of Animals in the Blood of a Boy,’ 
1833 ; and in the same year, from the Ger- 
man, Diefienbach’s ‘ Surgical (Observations on 
the Restoration of the Nose,’ and an ^ Intro- 
duction to the Study of Nature.’ This was 
followed in 18.37 by the ^ I^iilosophy of In- 
stinct and Reason.’ In 1840 he contributed 
to the Naturalist’s Library an article on 
‘ Ichthyology ; ’ ‘ (Observations on Hydro- 
pathy,’ 1846; and ‘Cholera and its Cures,’ 
1 850. In the same year he published an ‘ Ad- 
dress to the Medical St udents of London ; ’ 
and ‘ The Moral and Sanitary Aspects of the 
New Central Cattle-market,’] 851. In this year 
he engaged in a controversy with Miss Mar- 
tinea u, in ‘ Miss Martineau and her Master.’ 
He wrote ‘ Homoeopathy and the Homoeo- 
paths ’ in 1852 ; ‘ Ilousehold Medicine and 
^urgery ’ in 1854 ; and in the same year he 
contributed to Oit’s ‘ Circle of the Sciences.’ 
In 1860 he wrote ^ Religions Revivals ’ and 
‘ Our Holiday at Laverstock House Asylum ; ’ 
and in 1861-2 two reviews in the ‘Journal 
of Mental Science.’ 

Ultima-tely he became unfortunate in his 
affairs, his sight failed, and he ended his 
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days as a ‘ poor brother ’ of the Charter House, 
where he died on 17 Feb. 1884, aged 76. 

[Medical Times and Gazette, 8 March 1884.]. 

J. D. 

BUSHNELL, Mrs. CATHERINa [See 
Ha yes-B OSH NEnii, Madame CathIrine, 
1825 - 1861 .] 

BUSHNELL, JOHN {d. 1701'), sculptor, 
was a pupil of Thomas Burman, who, having 
seduced his servant girl, forced Bushnell into 
marrying lier. Bushnell thereupon quitted 
England in divSgnst, and, after studying his 
profession for two years in France, travelled 
thence into Italy, where ho stayed in the first 
instance at Home, but latterly at N’enice. Tn 
Venice he carved a sumptuous monument for 
a procuratore di San Marco, representing the 
siege of Oandia and a naval engagement 
between the ^"erietians and Turks. Having 
now attained considerable proficiency in his 
art, he returned homo, and among his first 
commissions were the statues of Charles 1, 
Charles II, and Sir Thomas OreshaijAfor the 
Royal Exchange. Probably his })e.^ works 
were the kings which formerly adorned 
Temple Bar, and the statue of .John, lord 
Moruaunt, in Roman costume at Fulham 
chui'ch. The monuments of Cowley and 
Sir Palmer Fairbourn in Westminster Abbey ^ 
are also by him. Bushnell was a man of | 
a wayward and Jealous temper, and various j 
tales are told of his eccentricit ies hy AValpole 
and other authors. He had agreed to com- 
lete the set of kings at the Royal Exclmnge, 
ut hearing that Cains Cibber [q. v.],his rival, 
was also engaged, he would not proceed, al- 
though he had begun six or seven. To disprove 
the assertion of some of his brother sculptors 
that he couhl not model undraped figures, 
he undertook a nude statue of Alexander 
the Great, but failed conspicuously. He 
next attempted to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of the Tnqan horse, and began to | 
make one upon the same i)rinciples, of wood 1 
covered witli stucco ; the head was capable ' 
of containing twelve men .sitting round a 
table, the eyes were to serve as windows. 
Before it was half completed, a storm of 
wind demolished thi.s unwieldy machine. 
The two publicans, who had contracted to i 
use hi.s horse a.s a drinking-bdoth, oflered to = 
be at the ex])ense of erecting it again, but 
Bushnell was too greatly discouraged to re- ; 
commence, although his whim had cost him 
500/. A still heavier failure was a project 
for bringing coals to London in vessels of 
his own construction. The collapse of these, 
and other schemes, together with the loss by ! 
a lawsuit of an estate that he had bought j 
in Kent, totally upset liis already disordered j 


brain, and he died insane in 1701. He was 
buried in Paddington church, but tlie entry 
does not occur in the register, which is iMt>- 
perfect? during that year (Lysons’b Enviroii^ 
of London^ iii, 840). He left issue two sons 
and a daughter, to whom, despite his losses, 
he was able to bequeath a sufficient main- 
tenance. 

Tlie sons wore as eccentric as their father, 
for they shut themselves up in a large house 
in Piccadilly, fronting Hyde Park, which 
had been built but left unnnished by Bush- 
nell, having neither staircase nor floors. 
‘ Here,’ relates Walpole {Anecdotes of Paint^ 
ing^ Wornum, ii. 6^23-4), * they dwelt like 
hermits, recluse from all mankind, sordid 
and impracticable, and saying the world had 
riot boon worthy of their father.’ To this 
strange residence, Vertue, the engraver, after 
many previous attempts, gainod admission 
during the owners’ absence in 1725, and has 
related wliat lie saw. Among otlier curiosities 
he was shown a bar of iron, ‘ tliicker than a 
man’s wrist,’ which was nllegt^d to liaveheen 
broken by one of Bushnell’s many inventions. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists (1878), p. 65.1 

G. G. 

BUSHNELL, WALTER (1609-1(507), 
ejected clergyman under the Commonwealth, 
was the sou of \\'illiam Bushnell of Corsham, 
AViltsliire. Ht* became a batler of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, in 1628, at the age of nineteen. 
He proceeded B.A. 20 Oct. Idol, and M.A. 

I 11 June 1634. He afterwards was appointed 
1 vicar of Box in his natii e county, lie ap- 
, pears to have escaped disturbance through 
tho civil wars, but he suifered much per.se- 
cution at the hund.s of tho cominissioner.s ap- 
pointed in August 1654 to eject ‘scandalous, 
Ignorant , and iusuHlcieiitmiuister.sinul school- 
masters.’ According to his own account ho 
was summoned before the commissioners at 
Marlborough on 21 Jan. 1655-6, and charged 
with profaning tlie sahbatb, gambling, drunk- 
enness, a .specific act of immorality, with 
using tho common ‘prayer and bapti. sing with 
the sign of the cross, and with general dis- 
affection to the existing government. The 
charges were preferred against Bushnell by a 
professional informer named John Travers, 
and Buvshnell insisted on a public trial. On 
28 April 1666 a court was held for the pur- 
pose at Market Lavington. A large number 
of parishioners were called as witnesses to 
support the case for tho prosecution, but tneir 
testimony, oven if genuine, mereljr proved 
that Bushnell conducted much parish busi- 
ness in alehouses, but was not known to drink 
to excess. The commissioners adjourned till 
4 June, when they met at Caine. More test!- 
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mony of the vaguest character was there ad- 
duced against Bushnell, and at the defendant’s 
fequest a* further adjournment took place. 
On 1 July the court met at Marlborough, 
and Bushnell called witnesses for the defence, 
but their testimony was refused on the ground 
that they were ‘ against the Commonwealth 
and present government,’ and their places 
were taken by more witnesses on the other 
side. On 14 July at Lavington the scene 
was repeated ; on 23 July at Salisbury Bush- 
nell was privately examined ‘ touching his 
sufficiency,’ and was finally ejected from his 
living. Under a recent ordinance Bushnell 
could claim * the iifths ’ of his living, and this 
pittance he obtained with some difficulty. 
Ilis case does not differ from that of many 
other beneficed clergymen, but it is regarded 
as a typical one because Ilushnell described 
his experience at full length in ‘ A Narrative 
of the Proceedings of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Oliver Cromwell for ejecting 
scandalous and ignorant Ministers in the case 
of Walt. Bushnell, clerk, vicar of Jloxin the 
county of Wiltshire.’ Under the Common- 
wealth the publication of this work was pro- 
hibited, but ill 10f30 it Was printed and be- 
came popular. Humphrey Chambers, the 
chief commissioner concerned, answered the 
charge somewhat lamely in a pamphlet pub- 
lished in the same year. To this answer was 
also appended a ‘ Vindication of the Commis- 
sioners,’ by an anonymous writer. At the 
l{.estoration Bushnell was restored to his 
living. lie died at the beginning of 1667, 
and was buried in the cluirch at Box, ^ having 
then,’ says Wood, ^ lying by him more things 
fit to be printed, as I have been informed by 
some of the neighbourhood.’ 

[Wood’s Athenje (Bliss), iii. 700, and Fasti 
(Bliss), i. 400, 474 ; Walker’s .Siiffurings of Clergy, 
pt. i. 189-04, where Bushuolfs pamphlet is sum- 
marised at length.] 8. L. L. 

BUSK, HANS, the elder (1772-1862), 
scholar and poet, was descended from the 
family Du Busc of Normandy, one of whom 
was created jMarqiiis de Fresney in 1668. The 
great-grandson of the marquis was naturalised 
in England in 17 23, From his eldest son Lord 
Houghton was descended, and his youngest 
son was Sir Wordsworth Busk, treasurer of 
the Inner Temple. Hans Busk, the youngest 
son of Sir Wordsworth Busk and Alice, 
daughter and co-heiress of Edward Parish of 
Ij^swich and Walthamstow, was born on 
28 May 1772. Possessing an estate at Glen- 
alder, liadnorshire, he took an active interest 
in county business, was a justice of the peace, 
and for some time high sheriff, Ilis leisure 
was devoted to classical studies and general 


literature, and he published several volumes 
of verse, including ‘Fugitive Pieces in Verse,’ 
1814 ; ‘ The Vestriad or the Opera, a Mock 
Epic Poem, in Five Cantos,’ 1819; ‘The 
Banquet, in Three Cantos,’ 1819; ‘The 
Dessert, to which is added the Tea,’ 1820 ; 

‘ Th#Lay of Life,’ 1834. He died at Great 
Cumberland Place, Hyde Park, on 8 Feb. 
1862. By his wife, Maria, daughter and 
heiress of Joseph Green, he left two sons 
(the eldest of whom was Hans Busk, born 
1815 [q. v.]), and five daughters. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, i. 242-3; Annual 
Register, civ, 336 ; Brit. Mus. Cat,] T, F. H. 

* BUSK, HANS, the younger (1815-1882), 
one of the principal originators of the volun- 
teer movement in England, son of Hans Busk, 
bom 1772 [q. v.],wa8 born on 11 May 1815. 
He was educated at King’s College, London, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1839, and M.A. in 1844. He 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1841. While still an undergraduate, he 
represented to t he government tlie ad vlsabi H ty 
of forming rifle clubs in the different districts 
of the kingdom for defence against invasion, 
and on receiving a discouraging reply from 
Lord Melbourne, he instituted a model rifle 
club in the university, and published a popular 
treatise on ‘ The Rifle anti how to use it.’ In 
1858 he restored vital ity to the Victoria Rifles, ' 
the only volunteer corps then <*xisting, and the 
lectures he delivered throughout the country 
were instrumental in extend ingl he movement 
over the whole kingdom. He also published 
a number of treatises and pamphlets, which 

S roved lo be of great practical value in the 
eveloi)ment of the movement, and have 
passed through numerous editions. They 
include ‘ The Rifleman’s Manual,’ ‘ Tabular 
Arrangement of Company Drill,’ ‘Hand- 
book for Hythe,’ ‘Rifle Target Registers,’ 
and ‘ Rifle Volunteers, how to organise and 
drill them.’ Ho took an equal interest in the 
navy. Originally it was his intention to 
adopt a naval career, and, being forced to 
abandon it, he devoted much of liis leisure 
to yachting. He mastered the principles of 
naval construction, and made designs for 
several yachts which were very successful. 
He was the first to advocate life-ship sta- 
tions, and fitted out a model life-ship at his 
own expense. In 1859 he published ‘The 
Navies of the World, their Present State 
and Future Capabilities,’ a comprehensive 
description of the condition of the principal 
navies of Europe, with suggestions for the 
improvement of the navy of England. By 
his friends he was held in high repute as a 
gastronomej and characteristically turned his 
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special knowledge to practical account for j 
the general good, by assisting to establish | 
the school of cookery at South Kensington. | 
Besides the technical works above referred 
to, he was the author of a number of minor 
pamphlets, including ^ The Education Craze/ 1 
‘ Horee Viaticee/ and ‘ Golden TruthiiP In j 
1847 he was chosen high sheriff* of Badnor- | 
shire. He died at Ashley Place, W estm luster, I 
on il March 1882. By his wife, Miss Dun- i 
bar, who diedf not long after her marriage, he 
left a daughter, well known as nn authoress. 

[Annual Register, cxxiv. 1 1 9-20 ; Men of the 
Time, 9th ed, ; Burke’s Diniled Gentry, i. 242 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] f. F. H.. 

BUSS, ROBERT WILLIAM (1804- 
1876), subject painter, was bom in London 
on 4 Aug. 1801. He served an apprentice- 
ship with his father, who was an engraver 
ana enameller, and then studied painting 
under George Clint, A.R.A. For some years 
he confined himsf3lf to painting theatrical 
portraits, and many of the leading actors of 
the day sat to him, including Macrcady, 
Harley, Buckstone, Miss Tree, and Mrs, 
NishOt. Lat er he essayed historical and 
humorous subjects, and was a frequent exhi- 
bitor of pictures of this class at the Royal 
Academy, British Institution, and Suffolk 
Street between 1826 and 1859, Among his 
principal works were > Watt’s First Experi- 
ments on Steam,’ engraved by James Scott; 
‘Soliciting a ^'^ote,’ engraved by Lupton, 
1834; ‘The Stingy Traveller,’ engraved by 
J. Brown, 1845 ; and ‘ Tlie Bitter Morning,’ 
lithographed by T. Fairland, 1834. Ho also 
contributed to the Westminster compet ition 
a cartoon of ‘ Prince H<»nry and Judge Gas- 
coigne.’ Buss illustrated Knight’s (editions 
of ‘ London,’ Chaucer, Shakespeare, and‘ Old 
England.’ He published lectures on ‘ Comic 
and Satiric Art,’ ‘Fresco/ ‘The Beautiful 
Picturesques,’ and printed privately in 1874 
‘ English Graphic Satire,’ with etchings by 
himself. He at one time edited ‘The Fine 
Art Almanack.’ lie died at Camden Town 
on 26 Feb. 1875. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School, 8vo, 1878; Athenseum, 1875, p. 3f>6.] 

L.F, 

BUSSY, SjR JOHN (fl 1399), speaker of 
the House of Commons, was sheriff ox Lincoln 
in 1379, 1381, and 1 .391 , He was first chosen 
a knight of the shire for Lincoln in 1388, and 
continued to sit for that county during the 
remaining parliaments of Richard II’s reign. 
He was tliree times elected sneaker, first hy. 
the parliament of 1 393-4, and afterwards by 
the two parliaments of 1397. Though at 
first he showed some signs of a spirit of in- 


dependence, he soon became a servile sup- 
porter of Richard’s arbitrary and unconsti- 
tutional action. In the second parliament ot 
139^ wliich met at Westminster on 17 Sept., 
Sir John Bussy, Sir William Bagot, and Sir 
Thomas Green acted as prolocutors of the 
king’s gTie Vances, and Fitzalan, archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Duke of Gloucester, and the 
Earls of Arundel and Warwick were con- 
victed of high treason. Bussy gained the 
favour of the king by grossly flattering his 
vanity. Holinsheu, in his account of the trial 
of these nobles, says that ‘ Sir John Bushie in 
all his talke, when he proponed any matter 
vnto the king, did not attribute to him titles 
of honour due and accustomed, but inuented 
vnused termes and such strange names as 
were rather agreeable to the diuine maiestie 
of God than to any earthlie potentate. The 
prince, being desirous of all honour, and more 
ambitious than w^as requisite, seemed to like 
well of bis s]>eech and ga ve good care to bis 
talke’ (ii. 340). This parliament was ad- 
journed to Rbrewsbury, where it met on 
28 Jan. 1398, and Bussy was again formally 
presented as speaker. It sat there only three 
days, and by its last act delegated its autho- 
rity to a committee of eigliteen members — 
twelve lords and six members of the House 
of Commons — of whom Bussy was one. By 
bis manipulation of this parliament Richard 
hud contrived to become an absolute king, 
and every man of this committee was be- 
lieved by Jiim to be devoted to his interests. 
Upon the landing of Henry, dulce of Lan- 
caster, in England during the absence of 
Richard in Ireland, Bussy fled to Bristol, 
The Duke of York joined his nephew ; they 
marched with tlndr combined armies to Bri^ 
tol, which quickly siiiTondered to them, and 
Bussy, the i2arl of Wiltshire, and Sir Henry 
Green, three of the parliamentary committee, 
were put to death without triai on 29 .Tuly 
1 399. Shakespeare has introd need B ussy into 
the play of ‘ Richard II’ (i. 4, ii. 2, iii. 1). 

[Manning’s Lives of the Speakers (1851), 14- 
21 ; Rot. Pari. iii. 3 1(V85 ; Parliamentary Papers, 
1878, Ixii. (pt. i.) 235-66; llolinshed’s Chro- 
nicles (1807), ii. 839-54: Stubbs’s Constitutional 
History of England (1875), ii. 491-502]. 

G. F. R, B, 

BUTCHELL, MARTIN van (1735- 
1812 P), empiric, son of Martin van ButclieU, 
tapestry maker to George II, was born in 
Eagle Street, near Red Lion Square, Lon- 
don, in February 1735. Having shown an 
aptitude for the study of medicine and ana- 
tomy, he became a pupil of John Hunter, and 
after successfully practising as a dentist for 
many years, he oecamo eminent as a maker 
of trusses, and acquired celebrity by his skill 
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m treating cases of fistula. He was still 
more noted for the eccentricity of his man- 
tiers* His long beard and extraordinary cos- 
tume astonished all beholders, and it was his 
custom to ride about in Hyde Park and the 
streets on a white pony, which he sometimes 
painted all purple, sometimes with purple or 
black spots. To defend himself against rude 
molestation, he carried a large white bone, 
which was said to have been used as a 
weapon of war in tlie island of Otaheito. 
For many years he resided in Mount Street, 
Berkeley Sqiiare, and attracted numerous 
patients by his quaintly worded advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. 

On the death of his first wife in 1776 he 
applied to Dr, William Hunter and Mr. 
Cruickshank to exert their skill in preventing, 
if possible, the changes of form after the ces- 
sation of life. The mode pursued in this em- 
balmment was principally that of injecting 
the vascular syst em with oil of turpentine and 
camphorated spirit of wine, coloured, so that 
the minute vessels of the cheeks and lips 
were filled, and exhibited their original hue, 
.the body in gcuieral having its cavities filled 
with powdered nitre and camphor, so that it 
remained free from corruption; glass eyes 
were also inserted. The corpse was then 
deposited in a bed of thin plaster of Paris in | 
a box with a glass lid that could be with- | 
drawn at pleasure. For many years Van 
But chell kept the mummy of his wife in his 
parlour, and frequently exhibited the corpse 
to his friends and visitors. On his second 
marriage it was found expedient to remove 
the body to the museum of the College of 
Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where it 
is still preserved. At the present time it is 
a repulsive-looking object. 

Van Butch ell appears to have been alive 
in 1812. There is an engraved portrait of 
him on his spotted pony in Kirby’s ^ Won- 
derful and Scientific Museum,’ 1803. 

[Gent. Mag, Ixiii. 5, 6, 165, Ixxvi. 681, Ixxxii, 
(i.) 326 ; Kirby s Wonderful MuiSeum, i. 191 ; . 
Kccentric Magazine (1812), i, 109; Malcolm’s | 
Curiosities of Biography, 333 ; Cat. of Printed ' 
Books in Brit, Miis. ; Lysons’s Suppl. to 1st. edit, 
of Environs of London, 113; Timbs’s Doctors 
and Patients, i. 129 ; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits, 10601 ; Burning the Dead, by a mem- 
ber of the Koyal Coll, of Surgeons (1857), X3.] 

T. C, 

BUTCHER, EDMUND (1767-1 822), Uni- 
tarian minister, was born on 28 A^ril 1757, 
at Colchester. He was descended from John 
Butcher, vicar of Feering, Essex, about 1667. 
The only son of an unsuccessful builder, he 
had early to struggle for a living. His pri- 
mary education was given him by Dr. Tho- 


mas Stanton, prosbyterian minister at Col- 
chester. At fourteen years of age he gave 
sign of precocious talent in an heroic poem, 
the ^ Brutaeis,’ illustrated with pen-and-ink 
drawings (not printed). He was soon ap- 
prenticed to a London linendraper, and at 
this early age wrote for periodicals, sending 
the profits to his parents and sister. Subse- 
quently the family inherited the small estate 
of their ancestor above mentioned. Butcher 
attended the ministry of Hugh Worthing- 
ton, the eloquent Arian of Salters’ Hall, who 
prepared him for the ministry. He entered 
Daventry academy, under Thomas Belsham, 
in 1783, having previously received some clas- 
sical training from Richard Wriglit, presby- 
terian minister at Atherstone. He had been 
taught the assembly’s catechism, hut he says 
he never gave credence to tlie trinitarian 
doctrine, and his studies confirmed him in 
Arian views. His first settlement was at 
Sowerby, near Halifax, but he soon removed 
to London, where ‘ Worthington got him 
temporary engagements at Monkwell Street 
and Carter Lane. He was ordained 19 March 
1789 as successor t o Thomas Pope at Leather 
Lane, Holborn. In this ordination Bel- 
sham, who was still reputed orthodox, was 
associated, for the first time, with Lindsey, 
tlie only humanitarian minister in London, 
and five Arian ministers. Wliile at Leather 
Jjnne Butcher took part with others in the 
Wednesday evening lecture established by 
Worthington (after 1792) at Salters’ Hall. 
His feebleness of voice ])recludod him from 
popularity, and corapell».Hl his retirement 
from active duty in 1797. Butcher’s lungs 
recovered tone, and in 1798 he became mi- 
nister at Widmoutli, Here he remained 
till 1820, building a bouse on a piece of 
ground presented to him by a member of a 
wealthy .lewish family, who attended his 
services, Relinquisliing all belief in a pro- 
pitiatory atonement, his views gradually 
passed from the Arian to the humanitarian 
form of Unitarian ism. A paralytic stroke 
weakened the later years of his ministry, 
but did not prevent him from preaching. 
Early in 1821 he went to reside with his son ' 
at Bristol, and removed thence in November 
to Bath. A fall, which dislocated his hip, 
confined him to bed. He died on Sunday 
(his own wish), 14 April 1822, and was 
buried at Lyncomb Vale, near Bath. A 
tablet to his memory was jdaced in the Old 
Meeting House, Sidmouth. One who knew 
him describes him as ^ a most lovable man in 
all respects.’ He married, 6 July 1790, ^tza- 
betb, eldest daughter of John Lawrence, a 
Shropshire landowner, and widow of Samuel 
Lowe; she died at Bath 26 Nov. 1831. By 
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her he had one son, Edmund, and a daughter, 
Emma. .Butcher as known among topo- 
grajphera by his account of Sidmouth, and 
among poets ,by a few hymns of great merit. 
His hymn ^ From north and south ’ won the 
warm commendation of Mrs. Barbauld. He 
puhlished ; 1.^ Sermons, to which are subjoined 
suitable Hymns,’ 1798, 8vo (the hymns are 
original^ and intended as ^ poetical epitomes ’ 
of the twenty-one sermons ; the second edi- 
tion, 1805, 8vo, has title ^ Sermons fur the 
use of Families,’ contains twenty-two ser- 
mons and no hymns). 2. * Moral Tales,’ 
1801, 12mo. 3. ‘The Substance of the 

Holy Scriptures methodised,’ 1801, 4to, 2ttd 
ed. 1813, 4to (intended as a sort of family 
Bible j Butcher assisted Worthington and 
others in its prepamtion, and contributed a 
hymn to each lesson). 4. ‘An Excursion 
from Sidmouth to C’hester in the Summer of 
1803,’ 2 vols. 1805, 12mo. 5. ‘A Picture of 
Sidmouth; ’ the fourt \t edition, Exeter [1 830], 
12mo, has title ‘A new^ Guide, descriptive of 
the Beauties of Sidmouth.’ 6. ‘ Sermons for 
the use of Families,’ vol. ii. 1806, 8vo. 
7. ‘ Unitarian Claims described and vindi- 
cated,’ 1809, 12mo (sermon on 2 Cor. x. 7, at 
Bridgwater, Wednesday, 5 July, before the 
Western Unitarian Society, of biographical 
interest as giving the process by which he 
reached his latest views). 8. ‘ Sermons for 
the use of Families,’ vol. iii. 1 81 9, 8vo (twenty- 
eight sermons printed at the Cliiswick Press; 
the preface, 1 Mav, reproduces the autobiogra- 
phical details of Ko. 7). 9. ‘ Prayers for the 

use of Families and Individuals,’ 1822, 8vo 
(one for each sermon in his three volumes, and 
some for special occasions) ; and single ser- 
mons. Posthumous were 10. ‘ Discourses 
on our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount,’ Bat h 
and London, 1825, 12mo (twenty-one ser- 
mons edited by his widow ; tlie preface says 
he had selected tlie materials for another 
volume). 11. ‘A Poetical Version of the 
Chronological History of the Kings of Eng- 
land,’ 1827, l2mo. Ilesides these, Butcher 
contribute<l to the ‘ Protestant Dissenters’ 
Magazine,’ 1794-9 (see especially vol. i. pp 
120, 204, 246, 330, 373, 417,460, for poetical 
pieces), and editeil the later volumes. 

[Evans, in Monthly Ilepos, 1822, p. 309 seq. 
(revised in Christian Moderator, 1827, p. 347 
seq.); Monthly Repos. 1821, p. 34o ; 1822, pp. 
285, 332, 471 ; 1832, p. 70; Belsham’s Mem. of 
Lindsey, 1812, p. 292 ; March’s Hist, of Presb. 
and Gon. Bapt. Churches in W. of Eng. 1835, 
p. 349 seq. ; Lawrence’s Descendants of Philip 
Henry, 1844, p. 21 seq.; Miller’s Our Hymns, 
1866, p. 265 seq. ; Hpeftrs’s Record of Unit. 
■Worthies (1877), p. 211 ; private information.] 
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BUTCHER, RICHARD (1583-1665 P), 
antiquary, w^s a native of Stamford, and be- 
came town clerk of that borough. He com# 
piled ‘The Survey and Antiquitie of the 
Towne of Stamforde, in the county of Ijin- 
colne,’ Lond, 1646, 4to, reprinted Lend. 1717, 
8vo, and also with additions by Francis Peck, 
at the end of his ‘ Academia terlia Angli- 
cana ; or the Antiquarian Annals of Stanford,’ 
Loud. 1727, fol. A manuscript by him, in 
two volumes, entitled ‘ Antiquity revived,’ 
is preserved in the library of St, Jolin’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. It is a translation from 
Camden. Butcher’s portrait has been en- 
graved by Clamp. 

[Gough’s British Topography, ii. 29, 523 ; 
Granger’s Biog. Hist, of England (1824), iii. 152; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. viii. 573; Lowndes’s Bibl. 
Man. (Bohn), 352.] T. C. 

BUTCHER, SAMUEL, D.D. (1811- 
! 1876), bisliop of Meath, eldest son of Vice- 
admiral Samuel Butcher, was born in 1811 
at his father’s residence, Danesfort, near Kil- 
larney, co. Kerry. His mother was Eliza- 
beth, daugliterof Richard Townsend Herbert, 
of Cabimane, in the same county. He was 
educated at home until l\is sixteenth or 
seventeenth year, wlion his father removed 
to Cork, and he was sent to the school of 
Drs. Hamblin and Porter. In 1829 he en- 
j tered Trinity College, Dublin, where ho won 
1 high honours in classics and mathematics, 
and obtained a foundation scliolarsliip for 
classics in 1832. He gi*adunted in 1834, 
obtained a fellowship in 1837, and was soon 
after appointed tutor and lecturer. The im- 
provement in classical tjiate and scholar- 
ship which was observable about this time 
in the university of Dublin has been with 
justice attributed in no small degree to But- 
cher’s lectures. In 1849 the degree of D.D. 
was conferred on him. In 1850 ho was ap- 
pointed to the professorship of ecclesiastical 
history, and two years later to the important 
office of rogius professor of divinity, on which 
occasion he Vacated his fellowship. In 1854 
he accepted the college living of Ballymouey, 
CO. CwK, which he continued to hold along 
with his professorship until, on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Derby, he was a^ppointed 
in August 1866 to the vacant see of Meath, 
the premier bishopric of Ireland. Butcher 
ably supported the Irish church against ex- 
ternal assailants, and his wise and moderate 
counsels contributed not a little to avert 
the dangers of disruption which threatened 
it. after its disesttablishment. He laboured 
unsparingly to reorganise the affairs of the 
church tnroughout Ireland, and especially 
in his own diocese. He took an active part 
in promoting the movement for securing 
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an endowment for t he divinity school in } Butler was sent to a school in Lancashire, 
Trinity College. On the important «]mestion ; where he distinguished himself by his intense 
the revision of the prayer bo(^ ‘ Dr. ! application to literature^ sacred biography 
Bixtcluir rather sided with the revision imrty, j being, even then, his favourite pursuit, 
towliich undoubtedly his character, position, j When eight years old he was transferred to 
and learning contributed very considerable j the English college at Douay, and about this 
weight' (Fv€e7nan^8 Journaly 31 July 1876). i time^ost both his parents. After the usual 
In theirudst of these labours, and while still | course of study he was admitted an alumnus 
in tlie enjoyment of a remarkably vigorous J of the college, and appointed professor, first 
constitution, he was suddenly prostrated by a | of philosophy, and then of divinity. lie was 
severe attack of congestion of the lungs and j ordained priest in 1735. The solicitude with 
bronchitis. In a moment of delirium he in- which he. tended the wounded English 
flicted on himself a wound from which he soldiers who were conveyed as prisoners to 
expired almost immediately. He died on | Douay, after the battle of Eontenoy, was 
29 July 1876, at his episcopal residence, Ard- j brought under the notice of the Duke of 
braccan House, Navaii. His public life was Cumberland, who promised Duller a special 
a solid and unbroken success, no less lionour- protection whenever he should come over to 
able to himself tlian useful to the university England. While ho remained at Douay his 
and the church to which he belonged. Within ^ first publication made its yipearance : ‘ Letters 
the private circle of his own family he was ! on the History of the Topes published by 
peculiarly happy and fortunate, and he pos- j Mr. ArchibaldBovrer ' fq. v.] In 1745-6 he 
sessed in the fullest degree the afiection of his ! accompanied the Earl of Shrewsbury and the 
friends and the respect of the public. He was ' lion. James Talbot and Tliomas Talbot on 
buried in the churchyard of Ardbraccaii, Ho | their traveds tiirough France and Italy. He 
married, in 1847, Mary, second daughter of I wrote a full account of the tour, which was 
John Leahy, of South Hill, Killarney, by i published at Edinburgh in 1803 by his 
whom he had two sons and fouf daughters. ! nephew, Charles Butler. On his return from 
His eldest son (S. II. Butcher) is new (1886) ! his travels he was sent to the English mis- 
prolessor of Gre(^k at Edinburgh, I sion. Ho had long been engaged in com- 

His published works consist chiefly of oc- I posing the ‘Lives of tJio Saints,' and he 
casional addresses, sermons, and charges to | naturally wished to be stationed in London 
hisedergy, and a treatise (published al'ter his j for its literary resources ; but the vicar apo- 
death) on the ‘ Theory and Construction of ^ stolic of the midland district claimed him as 
the Ecclesiastical Calendar,’ London, 1877. i belonging to that district, and appointed him 
Of his charges perha])s the om^ which ex- j to a mission in Statibrdshire. Thence he re- 
cited most attention was t hat of Oct ober 1 87 4 moved to W arkworth, the seat of Mr. Francis 


(Dublin), in which he dealt exhaust ively with , 
Professor TyiiduU’s address to the British i 
Association, delivered in Belfast in 1874. j 

[Cork Examiner ; Saunders’s Newsletter, \ 
8 Aug. 1866 ; Irish Times, 7 A\ig, 1866; Daily 
Express, 31 July 1876.] Cr. V. B. 

BUTE, Eakt.s and Makquises of, [See 
Stijakt.J 

BUTLER, ALBAN (1711-1773), hagio- 
grapher, was descended from the ancient | 
family of the Butlers of Aston-le- Walls, in 
Nort hamptonshire. Towards the close of the | 
seventeenth century that family was repre- , 
sented by two brothers, Alban and Simon, j 
Alban, the elder, had issue only one daughter, 
who married J\fr. Edward Piowden, of Plow- 
den, Shropshire. She inherited the estate 
at Aston-le-Wall8,and from |ier it descended j 
t8 the Piowden family. The Ai)pletreet estate j 
devolved to Simon, the younger brother. His 
son, also named Simon, married Ann, daughter 
of Thomas Bii’ch, of Oarscott, Staffordshire. 
They had issue three sons, Charles, Alban, 
and' James. At a very early age Alban 


Eyre, and next he was appointed chaplain 
to Edward, duke of Norfolk, and charged 
w ith su])erintending t he ed ucation of Edward, 
the duke’s nephew, and presumptive heir to 
the title, llis first residence, after he was ap- 
pointed to this shiuation, was at Norwich, m 
a house generally called the Duke’s palace. 
Thither some large boxes of books belonging 
to him were directed, but by mistake were 
sent to the bishop’s palace. The bishop 
opened them, and, finding that they contained 
catholic books, refused to dfdiver them. In 
this ditticiiliy Butler appealed to the Duke of 
Cumberland, who immediately wrote to the 
bishop, and the hooks were sent to the owner. 

Butler accompanied his pupil, Mr. Edward 
Howard, to Pans, where that young noble- 
man, who was the Marcellus of the linglish 
catholics, was suddenly taken ill and died a 
few diws afterwards. During liis residence 
in the French capital he completed his ‘ Lives 
of the Saints,’ a monument of erudition on 
which he had been engaged for thirty years. 
The work was published anonymously in 
London, the full title being ^The Lives of 
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the Fathers, Martyrs, and other principal 
Saints ; comjjiled from original monuments 
and other authentick ^ records ; illustrated 
with the remarks of judicious modern criticks 
and lustorians.’ The original edition, bearing 
the inmrint of London, but withoi^ the 
printerla.name, appeared in four bulky octavo 
volumes, the first two in 1766 ; the third, 
consisting of two parts, in 1767 and 1768; 
and the fourth in 1759. The notes were 
omitted from this edition, on the suggestion 
of Bishop Challoncr. The second edition 
was undertaken after Butler’s death by Br. 
Carpenter, archbishop of Dublin, and pub- 
lished in that city in 12 vols. 8vo, 1779-80. 
It contains all the notes omitted from the 
previous edition, and other matter prepared 
by the author. The third edition, also in 
12 vols., appeared at Edinburgh in 1798- 
1800. Other editions were published at Lon- | 
don, 12 vols., 1812; and at Dublin, 2 vols., 
1833-6, 8vo. Dr. Ilusenbeth’s edition was 
begun in 1857. A ^free’ translation into 
French, bv the Abb6 Godescard, and Marie 
Villefrahciie, in 12 vols. 8vo, was published 
in 1763 and subsequent years ; a new edition, 
in 10 vols., appeared at Besan^on in 1843. 
The work has been translated into Italian by 
G. Brunati. 

Soon after bis return to England he was 
chosen president of the English college at 
Saint-Omer. This office he continued to hold 
during the remainder of his life. lie was 
also appointed vicar-general to the bishops of 
Arras, Saint-Omer, ’Xpres, and Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. He died at Saint-Omer on 15 M ay 1773. 

He projected many works besides the 
Lives of the Saints,’ II is ‘ Life of Mary of 
the Cross, ^ a nun in the English convent of 
Poor Clares Rouen, appeared in his life- 
time ; but his treatise on the ‘ Moveable 


Austrian, French, and Dutch Netherlands, 
during the years 1746 and 1746 ’ (Edinburgh, 
1803). # 

His portrait has been engi’aved by Finden. 

[Life of his nephew, Charles Butler (Edin. 
1800, with portrait) ; Calliolicon, iv. 184; Ca- 
tholic Magazine and Review (Birmingham, 1 832), 
ii.451 ; Pldinburgli Catholic Magazine (1832-3), 
i. 166; Notes and Queries (1st series), vhi. 387, 
ix. 360, (2nd scries) ix. 602, x. 70, (Srd series) 
vi. 638, (5th series) vi. 409, vii. 36 ; Evanses 
Cat. of Engraved Portraits, ii. 65 ; The True 
State of the Case of John Butler, B.D., a Minister 
of the True Church of England ; in answer to 
the Libel of Martha, his sometimes wife (Lond. 
1697) ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 332 ; Cat. 
of I^inted Books in Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

BUTLER, CHARLES (r/. 1647), philolo- 
gist and author of ‘ The Feminine Monnrehie,’ 
was born at one of the AVveombes (‘Great 
AVycomb, I suppose,’ says Wood) in Bucking- 
hamshire. HiMuitered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
in 1579, and afterwards became abibh^-clerk 
at Magdalen College, where he toolv the degree 
of B. A. on 6 Feb. 1583-4, and proceeded M.A. 
on 28 June 1587. On leaving the university 
he received the mastershi]) o!‘ the free school 
in Basingstoke, Ilumpshin*, which iip])oint- 
ment, together with the euro of a small 
church named Skewres, Ik^ hold for seven 
years. Afterwards he was advanced to the 
j)oor vicarage of Laurenct^- Wotton (three 
mil(\s from Basingstoke), where ho continued 
to olHciate for forty-eight years. He died on 
29 March 1647, and was buried in the eban- 
cel of Laurence- Wott on church. 

Butler is the author of * The Feminine 
Monarchic, or a Treatise concerning Bees 
and the due ordering of B<.*cs,’ 1609, 8vo. Pre- 
fixed to the treatise are Sf)me commendatory 
verses by Warner, South, and II. Crosby ; the 


Feasts and Fasts, and otlfer Annual (Jbser- 
vances of the Catholic Church,’ was left in- 
con^lete, and was published after his death 
by Bishop Challoner in 1774. He made large 
collections for lives of Bishop Fisher and 
Sir Thomas More ; and he began a treatise 
to explain the evidence and truths of natural 
and revealed religion, being dissatisfied with 
what Bcrgier had published on those subjects. 
He composed many sermons and an immense 
number of pious discourses. From what re- 
mained of the latter the ^ Meditations and 
Discourses on the sublime Truths and impor- 
tant Duties of Christianity,’ published by his 
nephew Charles Butler (1750-1832) [q. v.] 
(3vols.,London, 1791-3), were collected. He 
was also the author of ^ The Life of Sir Tobie 
Matthews,’ published at London in 1796 by 
his nephew, who also edited his uncle’s ‘ Tra- 
vels through France and Italy, and part of 


preface to the reader is dated from AVotton, 
11 July 1609. A second edition, with com- 
mendatory verses by Wither, and a frontis- 
piece, appeared in 1623. The tliird edition 
(1634) IS printed in phonetic spelling, under 
the title of * The Feminin’ Monarchi’, or the 
Histori of Bees.’ A Latin translation by 
Richard Richardson, of Emmanuel College, 
was published in 1673. The most curious part 
of this entert/ainiiig boolc is the bees’ song, a 
stave of musical notes, arranged in triple 
time, to represent the humming of iK'es at 
swarming. Butler had previously written a 
Latin treatise on rhetoric, ^ Rhetoric® T^ri 
Duo. Quorum Prior de Tropis & Figuris, I^s- 
terior de Voce & Gestu prtecipit,’ 4to, which 
is not known to have been published before 
1629, although the dedicatory epistle to Lord 
Keeper Egerton is dated from Basingstoke 
* 6 Idus Martli 1600.’ In 1626 Butler pub- 
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lished a treatise displaying considerable leani- 
ng on affinity as a bar to marri^e* -’ The title 
OT the work is ^ Svyy/i/eta. De Propinquitate 
Matrimonium impediente Begula, quaa una 
omnes quecstionis hiijus dlfficultates facile 
eMediat/ Oxford, 4to. In 1633 appeared 
‘ The English Grammar, or the Institution 
of Letters, Syllables, and Words in the Eng- 
lish Tongue. Whereiinto is annexed an index 
of words like and unlike,’ Oxford, 4to ; 2nd ed. 
1634, Oxford, 4to. The author dwells upon 
the capriciousness of English orthography 

neither our new writers agreeing with the 
old, nor either now nor old among them- 
selves ’), and proposes the adoption of a sys- 
tem whereby men should ‘ ^vrite altogether 
according to the sound now generally re- 
ceived.’ Jlutler’s last work was ^ Tlie Prin- 
ciples of Musik in Singin^^ and Setting. AVith 
the two-fold vse thereof, Ecclesiasticall and 
Civil,’ London, l()3();4to, dedicated to Prince 
Charles. Hawkins commends this treatise as 
learned and valuable. 

[AVood’s Atheiiae (od. Bliss), iii. 209-10, Fasti, | 
i. 223, 240 ; Hist, of Hampshire by Woodward, ! 
Willis, and Lockhart, iii. 230-2 ; Fuller s Wor- 
thies ; Hawkins’s History of Music, ed. 1853, 
p. 574.] ^ A. U. B. 

BUTLER, CIIABLES (17^0 1832), ca- 
tholic and legal writer, was the son of James 
Butler, brother of the Hev, Alban Butler 
[q. V.], author of the ‘Lives of the Saints,’ 
and was descended from the ancient family 
of the Butlers of Aston-le-AValls, North- 
amptonshire. James Butler settled in Lon- 
don and carried on the business of a linen- 
draper lit the sign of the Golden Ball in ! 
Pall Mall. There Charles Butler was horn ; 
on 14 Aug. 1750. In his sixth year he was | 
sent to a catholic school at Hammersmith, 
kept by a JNIr. Plunkett. Ho remained there ; 
three years, and was then sent to Esquerchin, 
a school dependent on the English college . 
at Douay, to which college, after three years, 
he was removed. He continued his studies 
to the end of rhetoric. About 1760 he re- 
turned to England, and in 1769 began the 
study of the law under Mr. Maire, a catho- 
lic conveyancer. Cii the decease of that 
gentleman he was placed under the care of 
Mr. l)uan(‘, a catholic conveyancer of much 
greater eminence. Here he formed a close 
friendship with John Scott, afterwards Lord 
I^don, who, after attaining to legal emi- 
nence, did not forget his old fellow-student. 
In 1775 Butler set up in business for him- 
self, and entered at Lincoln’s Inn, At this 
eriod a catholic could not be called to the 
ar nor hold any official position. In these 
circumstances Butler commenced practice 


under the bar as a conveyancer, which de- 
1 partment of the profession was then be- 
\ coming particularly celebrated, and counted 
among its members Fearne, Booth, Duane, 
i Shadwcll, and others nearly as famous. For 
j manj^years he was in the full swing of prac- 
I tice, and he was at the head of his profession 
as a landed property lawyer and a convey- 
I ancer until nis seventy-fifth year, when he 
experienced a decay in his sight, and his 
business considerably declined. He had nu- 
merous pupils, and he took delight in making 
the fortunes of all the young barristers who 
studied under him. While he was drawing 
* dfeeds, writing opinions, and delivering dicta 
j to his pupils, ho was editing ‘Coke upon 
I Littleton,’ in conjunction with Mr. Hargrave, 
j or composing some literary work. He would 
steal from his home, even in midwinter, at 
four in the morning, taking his lantern, light- 
ing the fire in his chamber, and setting aog- 
gedly to work till breakfast-time. The whole 
of the day afterwards was given to the ordi- 
nary routine of business. 

In the 31st George HI, c. 32, an act passed 
for the relief of the catholics, a clause was 
inserted 0), as it was understood by the 
instrumentality of Lord Eldon, then solicitor- 
general, for dispensing with the necessity of 
a barrister taking the oath of supremacy or 
the declaration against transubstantiation. 
Soon after the passing of this statute Butler 
availed himself of its provisions, and in 1791 
he was called to the bar, being the first ca- 
tholic barrister since the revolution of 1688. 
lie took this degree rather for the sake of 
the rank than with any intention of going 
into court, and he never argued , any case -at 
the bar, except the celebrated one of ‘Chol- 
mondeley c. Clinton ’ before Sir Thomas Plu- 
mer and* the House of Lords. His argument 
is printed at great length in the reports of 
Merivule and of Jacob and Walker. In 1832 
the lord chancellor (Brougham) informed 
him that, if he chose to accept a silk gown, he 
was dfjsirous of giving it to him, and he was 
accordingly called within the bar and made 
a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. He took the 
honour, however, without anv view to prac- 
tice, and he never appeared in court except 
on the day on which he received his ranx, 
when the lord chancellor departed from the 
common rule and complimented him on his 
i advancement. This honour was thrown open 
to him by the catholic relief act. 

Butler acted as secretary to the committees 
formed for promoting the abolition of the 
penal laws^ The first of these committees 
was appointed in 1782 at a general meetihg 
of the English catholics. It consisted of 
five members, all laymen ; it was to continue 
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for livo years, and ita object was to promote ‘ j^test/ drawn up by Butler, against the 
and attend to the affiurs 6f the catholic body encyclickf, and pressed forward the bill' con^ 
in England. Dr. (afterwords bishop) Milner, taining the condemuecl oath. At this June- 
who was Butlert constant and uncompro- ture Dr, MUner was appointed by the two 
mising antagonist, writing in 1820, says that new vicars-opostolic to act as their agent, 

^ here probably begins that system aif lay and he exerted himself to the utmost to ciiv 
interference in the ecclesiastical affairs of cum vent the designs of tlie committee. His 
English catholics which .... has perpetu- efforts were crowned with success. Soon 
atTO disorder, divisions, and iiTeligion among after the bill was introduced the ministry 
too many of them for nearly the last forty obliged the committee to drop their new ap- 
years,’ The only measure which engaged pellation, and they resumed their proper 
the attention of the committee was an abor- name of Roman catholics. The condemned 
tive scheme for the establishment of a i*egu- oath was discarded by parliament, and the 
lar hierarchy by the appointment of bishops Irish oath of 1778 was substituted for it, as 
in ordinary instead of vicars apostolic. This the bishops had petitioned, 
first committee was succeeded by another. After the passing of the bill on 7 June 
formed in 1787, consisting of ten lay mem- 1791 the services of the committee were no 
bers, to whom were added, in the year follow- longer required, but the members determined 
ing, three ecclesiastics. In 1788 the com- to preserve its principles and ^irit in another 
mittee resolved that Butler, their secretary, | association. Accordingly the Uis-Alpine Club 
should prepare a bill for the repeal of the j was established (12 April 1792), its avoAved 
laws against the catholics. This was apcom- object being ‘to resist anv t'cclesiastical in- 
pauied by a declaration of catholic princi- ' terferenco whicli may militate against the 
plus, known as the ‘Protestation,’ which freedom of English catholics.’ Eventually 
w^as transmitted to the vicars-apostolic, and : a reconciliation was eftected between the 
eventually, but very reluctantly, signed by ■ members of the club and t he vicars-apostolic, 
them. The committee soon framed an oath I by means of what Avas called at; the time 
containing a new profession of faith, in AAdiich | ‘ the mediation,’ and the catholic board was 
they ad<mted the extraordinary name of l*ro- ! founded in 1 §08. At a later period Butler 
testing Catholic Dissenters. The oath Avas | aa^os strongly in favour of giving the govern- 
formaUj^ condemned by the unanimous deci- j ment a veto on thn appointment of catholic 
.sion ol the four vicars-apostolic (October i bishops, and this led him into another fierce 
1789), but in spite of this Butler wrote an i conflict Avith Milner, who again achieved a 
‘ Appeal ’ addressed to the catholics of Eng- 1 triumph, Butler Avas, in fact, an ultra-Galli- 
land, in defence of the ‘ protestation ’ and j can in regard to his religious views, Avhile 
‘ oath,’ which appeal Avas signed by tAvo cie- i his political opinions coincided Avith those of 
rical and Aa’c lay members of the committee, 1 his distinguislieJ friend, Cliarles James Fox, 
who also signed a long letter to the vicars- j and his sympatliy was with the French revo- 
apostolic, remonstrating against their cen- lution in its civil, though not in its religious, 
sure. These papers form the contents of the aspect. Towards the close of his life lie re- 
first of the three famous ‘blue books,’ so tracted some of the ojiinions contained in hia 
called from their being stitched up in blue, writings, and, to quote the words of a per- 
or rather puimle coA^ers. Two of the vicans- sonalfriend of his,‘he thonbecamtj a Gallican 
apostolic died soon after the condemnation , within the limits of orthodoxy.’ He died at 
of tlie oath, and these deaths led to active his house in Great Ormond Street, Lomlon, 
intrigues on the part of the committee to on 2 June 1832, aged 82. He married Mary, 
procure the appointment of tw^o successors daughter of John Eyston, of East Hen- 
who might favour their vieA\^s. \’ariouspiib- dred, in Bj^rkshire, and left Iwo surviAung 
lications appeared, the object of Avhich was daughters. The elder, Mary, married Lieut.- 
to persuade the clergy and laity that they colonel Charles Stonor, and Theresia, the 
had a right to choose their oavti bishous and younger, became the Avife of Andrew Lynch, 
to procure their consecration by any nishop of Lynch Castle, in the toAvn of Galway, 
without reference to the pope. This scheme His portrait has been engraved by Sievier 
fell through, and tAvo new vicars-apostolic from a painting by Barry, 
having been appointed by the holy see, they As a laAvyer he will be remembered chiefly 
joined with Dr. Walniesley, the vicar-apo- on account of his having continued andcom- 
stolic of the western district, in an encycli- pleted Hargrave’s edition of ‘ Coke upon Lit- 
cal letter, condemning the proposed oath tleton.’ In 1785 Hargrave relinquished his 
and disapproving the appellation of protests part of this arduous undertaking, having an- 
ing catholic dissenters. Instead of submit- notated to folio 190, being nearly one half 
ting, however, the committee published a of the work, which consists of 393 folios. 
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The other half was undertaken by Butler, 

* nd published in 1787. The merits of this 
dition of Lord Coke’s first institute have 
been proved by numerous reprints, and But- 
ler’s notes have been universally considered 
the most valuable part of the work. In ffe09 
he brought out the sixth edition of Feame’s 
< Essay on Contingent Jlemainders.’ 

II is ' Fhilological and Biographical Works,’ 
published in 5 vols. in 18l7, comprise : In 
vol. i. ‘Iloyae Biblical,’ being a connected 
series of notes on the text and literary his- 
tory of the bibles or sacred books of the Jews 
and Christians ; and on the bibles or books 
accounted sacred by the Mahometans, Hin- 
dus, Parsecs, Chinese, and Scandinavians, 
This work, published first in 1797, has been 
translated into French. In vol. ii., * Jlistovy 
of the Geographical and Political Tievolutions 
of the Empire of Germany,’ originally pul> 
lished in 1 HO(b ‘ Horn) Juridical Subsecivte,’ 
or notes on the Grecian, Roman, Feudal, and 
Canon Law, published first in 1801. In vol. 
iii., ' Lives of Fenelon, Bossuet, Boiidon, Do 
Rancti, K cm pis, and Alban Butler. In vol. 
iv., ' An Historical and Jiiterary Account of 
the Formularies, Confessions of Faith, or ! 
S;^Tnbolic Books of the Roman Catholic, ; 
(^reek, and principal Protestant Churches,’ : 
published originally in 1810,* and various j 
essays. In vol. v., ^ Historical Memoirs of 
the Church of France.’ 

Among his works not included in the above 
collection are: 1. * Biographical Account of 
the Chancellor rilopital and of the (.di«ncel- 
lor d’Aguesseau, with a short historical no- 
tice of t ho Mississippi scheme,’ 1814. 2. ^ His- 
torical Memoirs ot the English, Irish, and 
Scottish Catholics since the Reformation; 
with a succinct account of the principal events 
in the ecclesiastical history of this country 
antecedent to that period, and in the histories 
of the established church and the dissenting 
congr('gatious,’4 vols., Ijondon, 1819 2l,8vo; 
3rd edit., considerably augmented, 4 vols., 
London, 1S22, 8vo. This book contains much 
useful information, hut Butler’s statements 
should be recc'ivcd with cuiution. Some <)f 
them fire corrected in Bishop Milner’s ^ Sup- 
lenientary Memoirs of English (^Vit holies,’ 
820. 3. ‘ Continuation of the Rev. Alban 

Butler’s Lives of the Saints to the Present 
Time,’ with some biographical accounts of 
the Holy Family, Pope Pius VI, Cardinal 
Ximenes, Cardinal Bellarmine, Bartholomew 
de Martyrihus, and St. Vincent of Paul ; with 
a repubiication of his liistorical memoirs of 
the Society of Jesus, 1823. 4. ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ 4th ed., 2 vols., 1824. 5. ^ The 

Book of the Roman Catholic Church,’ in a 
series of letters addressed to Robert Southey, 


Esq., on his Mlook of the Church,’ 1825. 
Southey’s rejoinder was entitled ‘ Vindicii© 
EcclesijcAnglicanai,’ 1826, and l)r. Phillpotts, 
afterwards bishop of Exeter, answered the 
theological part of Butler’s lx>ok. A 1 together 
ten relies appeared on the protestant side; 
another reply was composed by the Rev, 
Richard Gaimett, but tnis still remains in 
manuscript. To these Butler rejoined in the 
two following publications: 6* ^A Letter 
to the Right Rev, C. J, Blomfield, bishop of 
Chester, in vindication of a passage in the 
Book of the Roman Catholic Church, censured 
in a Letter addressed to the Author, by his 
hardship,’ 1825. 7. ‘ Vindication of the Book 
of the Roman Catholic Church,’ ] 826. After 
the appearance of the ‘ Vindication,’ six ad- 
ditional replies were published by the writers 
on the protestant side of the question, in re- 
ference to which J^utler added an Appendix 
to his * Vindication.’ 8. ^ The Life ol Eras- 
mus, with Ifistorical Remarks on the state 
of Literature bfdween the tenth and six- 
teenth Centuries,’ 1 825. 9. ^ The Life of 

Hugo Grotius, with brief Minutes of the 
Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of 
the Netherlands,’ 1826. 10. ^ JMemoir of the 

Tdfe of Henry Francis d’Aguesseau, witli an 
account of the Roman and Canon Law,’ 1830. 

His letter-books, containing transcripts of 
his coTTcspondence between 1808 and 1818, 
are preserved in the British Museum (Addit 
25127-25129). These valuable vo- 
lumes were presented to the museum by Mr. 
William Heslop, who rescued them from de- 
struction as waste paper. 

[Rev. W. J. Amherst on the Jubilee of Eman-* 
cipatiori in Catholic Progress, 1879--84; G, But- 
ler’s Kominiscfjnces, and his Memoirs of English 
Oat holies ; Catholic Mag;tzine and Review (Bir- 
mingham, 1831-4), i. 571,11.262, 448, 461, v. 
206 ; Catliolicon, iv. 184 ; I)il)din*s Literary Re- 
miniseunces, i. 129; Edinburgh Catholic Mi^a- 
zine (1832- 3), i. 101, 16G; Evans’s Cat. of En- 
graved Portraits, ii. 66 ; Gent. Mag., N.S,, cii. 
(ii.b 269, 661 ; Georgian Era, iii. 608 ; Prefiices 
to Hargrave and Butler’s edition of Coke upon 
Littleton; Hist. MSS. Comm,. 3rd Rep. 257; 
Horae and Foreign Review, ii. 536; Ilusen- 
beth’s Life of Bishop JMilnor ; Legal Obsciwer, 
iv. 113; Addit. MSS. 25127-25129, 28167 ft\ 
85-87; Martineau’s Hist, of England (1850), ii. 
190 ; Milner’s iSupplementfiry Memoirs of Eng- 
lish Catholics; Moore’s .Journals and Corrresp. 
iv. 261, V. 19; Nichols’s Illust. of Lit. v. 615, 
618, 680, 692, viii, 33«3 ; Notes and Queries 
(2nd series), viii. 494 ; Pamphleteer, 2, 14, 
45, 49 ; Parr’s Life and Works, viii, 606-12 ; 
Southey’s Life and Corresp. v. 204, 207, 234 ; 
Tablet, 17 April, 1876, p. 493.] T. C.; 

BUTLER, EDMUND {d. 1551), arch- 

bishop of Cyhel, illegitimate son of Kers, 
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eiglith Earl of Ormond^^ studied at Oxford, 
becamo a canon regulaT of St. Augustine, and 
was appointed prior of tlie abb^ of that order 
at Athassel in the county of Tipperary. In 
1624 Butler was nominated bv the pope to the 
archbishopric of Cashel, with permis^n to 
retain the priory of Athassel. The consecra- 
tion of Butler took place in 1627. Ho was 
a member of the priw council in Ireland, 
held a pro^dncial synoa at Limerick in 1629, 
and, on the dissolution of religious houses 
in Ireland, surrendered the abbey of Athas- 
sel to the crown. 

Butler was present in the pailiament at 
Dublin in 1541 which enacted the statute 
conferring the title of ‘King of Ireland’ on 
Henry VIII and his heirs. Tlie communica- 
tion addressed to the king on this subject, 
bearing the signature of tlie Archbishop of 
Cashel, has been reproduced on plate Ixxi 
in the third part of ‘ Facsimiles of National 
Manuscripts of Ireland.’ Butler’s autograph 
and archiepiscopal seal were attached to the 
Complaint ’ addressed to Henry VIII in 
1542 by ‘the Gentlemen, Inheritors, and 
Freeholders of the county of Tipperary.’ j 
This document also appears in the same 1 
‘ Facsimiles.’ A letter from Butler to the 
Protector, Somerset, in 1648, is preserved 
among the state papers in the Public Record 
Office, London. In 1549-60 Butler took part 
at Limerick with James, Earl of Desmond, and 
the king’s commissioners, in the enactment 
of ordinances for the government of Munster. 
References to Butler and his proceedings j 
concerning public affairs in the districts of j 
Ireland with which he was connected occur , 
in the English governmental correspondence ; 
of his time. Butler 'died in March 1550-1, i 
and was buried in "the cathedral, Cashel, | 
under an elaborate marble monument which | 
he had erected, but which does not now exist, 

[Wood’s Athenas Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 757 ; Archie- 
piscoporum OasselUensium Vitae, 1626; Ware’s 
Bishops of Ireland, i. 482-3 ; Hibernia Sacra, 
1717; State Papers, Ireland; Annals of the King- 
dom of Ireland, 1848 ; Shirley s Original Letters, 
1851 ; Brady’s Episcopal Succession, 1876.] 

J. T. a. 

BUTLER, Sir EDWARD GERARD 
(1770-1825), one of the heroes of the affair 
at Villiers-en-Couche, entered the army by 
purchasing n cometcy in the I5th light dra- 
goons in 1 792, He was at once sent to Flanders 
on the outlireak of the war la 1793, and on 
24 A pril 1794 was onci of the officers of the two 
companies of his regiment which overthrew 
a French army and saved the life of the em- 
peror. Landrecy w^as closely invested by the 
Austrian and English armies, when a corps 
of 10,000 Frenchmen moved from Csesar’s 


camp to raise the siege. Their march was 
80 rapid that they were close to the allied 
lines, and on the point of taking the ^percjl 
himself prisoner as he was riding along the 
road almost unattended, when General Otto 
pewifeived the danger, and ordered the only 
cavalry he had at band, namely, 160 of the 
16th light dragoons and 112 Austrian hus- 
sars, to charge the Proiicli, in order rather to 
save the emperor than to defeat the enemy. 
They charged, and the French were seized 
with an unaccountable panic and fled, leav- 
ing three guns behind them. For this gallant 
charge the emperor conferred upon every one 
of the eight English officers who were present 
the order of Maria Theresa, and the king of 
England, at the emperor’s request, knighted 
them all, Butler hadbeen promoted lieutenant 
in the 11th light dragoons in May 1794, and he 
was in 1796 gazetted major witliout purchase 
in the newly raised 87th regiment. With it he 
ser\^ed in the West Indies in 1797 at Trinidad 
and Porto Rico, and remained in garrison 
there till 1802. In 1804 he was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel, and in 1806 the 87tli was 
ordered to form part of the expedition under 
Sir Samuel Aiichmuty to Monte Video. In 
the attack on Monte Video Butler especially 
distinguished himself, and also in White- 
locke’s attempt on Buenos Ayres, wliere the 
87th had 17 officers and 400 men killed and 
wounded. From 1807 to 1810, while the 
2nd battalion, undf»r Colonel Hugh Gough, 
was distinguishing itself in thfj Peninsula, 
the 1st battalion of the 87th, under Butler, 
garrisoned the Cape of Good Hope. In 1810 
ho was second in command of a force ordered 
from the Cape to assist Major-general Aber- 
cromby in the reduction of the Mauritius, but 
the island was already taken when the contin- 
gent arrived. Nevertheless, tliough he saw 
no more service, Butler was promoted colonel 
in 1811 and major-general in 1814, and made 
a C.B. in the latter year. lie died in Nor- 
mandy in June 1825. 

[Royal Military Calendar, ed. 1 820, for the affair 
of VilUcrs-en-Couche.andcontemporary journals ; 
Records of 87th Regiment.] H. M. S. 

BUTLER, "Lady ELEANOR (1746 P- 
1829), recluseof Llangollen, was the youngest 
daughter of Walter Butler, by Ellen, daughter 
of NicholasMprres of Latargn, Tipperary. Her 
father was a collateral descendant and only 
lineal representative of James Butler, sec^d 
duke of Ormonde, who had been attaintedin 
1716. Her brother John (1740-1796) claimed 
the Irish titles of his family, which had been 
forfeited by the act of attainder, and in 1791 
he was acknowledged seventeenth earl of Or- 
monde by the Irish Houseof Lords. Therank 
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of an earrs daughter was at the same time 
^stowed on Eleanor and her sisters. Some 
^ars previously — in 1774 according to one 
account, and in 1779 according to another — 
Lady Eleanor and a friend, Sarah Ponsonby, 
daughter of Chambre Brabazon Ponsonby, 
cousin of theEarl of Bessborough, had resolved 
to live together in complete isolation from so- 
ciety. According to a writer in ^»Note8 and 
Queries,’ 4th ser, iv. 12, they were both born 
on the' same dap of the same year at Dublin, 
and lost their parents at the same time. But . 
the obituary notice of Miss Ponsonby in the 
* Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1831, pt. i. 272, is 
.probably correct in making her ten years 
younger than her companion. Their relatives 
dissuaded them from their plan, and, when 
they first left th,eir homos^ brought them 
back. Soon afterwards, however, tliey made 
their way to a cottage at Plasnewydd in the 
vale of Llangollen, accompanied by a maid- 
servant, Mary Cary 11. Their names were not 
known in the neighbourhood, and they were 
called * the ladies of the vale.’ Here they 
lived in complete seclusion for some fifty 
years, and neither left tlic cottage for a single 
night until their deaths. Their devotion to 
each other and their eccentric manners gave i 
them wide notoriety. All tourists in Wales 
sought intro(fuction to them, and many made ! 
the journey to Llangollen for the special pur- | 
pose of visiting them. Foreigners of distinc- 
tion figured largely among their visitors, and ^ 
they tecetved a number of orders from mem- i 
bers of the Bourbon family. In 1796 Miss | 
Anna Seward wrote a poem, * Llangollen 1 
Vale/ ill their honour. In September 1802 ' 
she addressed a poetical farewell to l-hem. 
Madame do Genlis, another visitor, has given 
an account of them in her ‘ Souvenirs do 
F^licie.’ De Quincijy saw them during his 
W elsh ramble (^Co7ifftJ9siom, 1866, p. 1 21 ). In 
3328 Prince I'iickler-Muskau saw them at 
their cottage, and wrote a very elaborate de- 
scription of them. He says that his grand- 
father had visited them half a century before, 
that ^ the two celebrated virgins ’ were ^ cer- 
tainly the most celebrated in Europe/ Ac- 
cording to the prince they were invariably 
di’essed in a semi-masemline costume. Lady 
Eleanor Butler died 2 June 1829, and her 
companion, Miss Ponsonby, died 8 Dec. 1831. 
With their servant, Mary Caryll, who died 
before either of them, they lie buried in Plas- 
newydd churchyard under a triangular pyra- 
mi^inacribed with their names. Portraits of 
them and their cottage are often met with. A 
painting of them by Lady Leighton lias been 
engraved by Lane. 

[Gent. Mag.'1829, ii. 17o^6, and 1832, i. 274 ; 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. iv. 12, 220 (where 
. VOL. Vltl, 


Prince Buckler’s account is translated from his 
Briefe eines Verstorl^nen; Stuttgart, 1881, i. 18-* 
22) ; Burke’s Patrician (1841), v. 486; Brit. Mag. 
(ed. S, C. Hall), 1830, p. 8 ; Burke’s Peerage, s.v. 

‘ Ormonde Seward’s Letters, Hi. 70-80, 346.] 

S. L. L. 

BU^ER, GEORGE, D.D. (1774-1863), 
head master of Harrow and dean of Peter- 
borough, was bom in Pimlico, London, 6 July 
1774, being the second son of the Rev. Wee- 
den Butler, the elder [q. v. 1, by Anne, daughter 
of Isaac Ijouis Gibeme. lie was educated in 
his father’s school, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and 
then became a foundation scholar of Sidney 
Sussex College, ‘Cambridge, where he was 
senior wrangler and senior Smith’s prizeman, 
January 1794, graduated B.A. in the same 
year, took his M.A. 1797, and lus B.D. and 
D.D. in 1804 and 1805. His college elected 
him a fellow, and for some years he acted as 
mathematical lecturer, and then as cla.ssical 
tutor. It was also probably during this period 
that he commenced keeping his terms at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. He was elected a public ex- 
aminer at Cambridge in 1804, and in 1805 was 
nominated one of the eight select preachers , 
before the university. In April 1805 ho 
became head-master of Harrow School in 
succession to Dr. .To,seph Drury. In 1814 he 
was presented by his college to the rectory 
of Gay ton, Nortnamptonshire. He continued 
in his arduous office at Han w until 1829, 
when, after a head-mastership of four and 
twenty years, he retired to the living of Gay- 
ton, ami devoted himself with the *same un- 
wearied zeal to the duties of a parish priest. 
In November 1836 he was named chancellor 
of tlie diocese of Peterborough, and he was 
appointed by Sir Robert Peel to the deanery 
of Peterborough 3 Nov. 1842. Few men 
could compete with Butler in versatility of 
mind, and iut the variety of his accomplish- 
ments. Besides his great mathematical at- 
tainments he was also a distinguished clas- 
sical scholar, and spoke German, French, 
and Italian with correctness and fluency. 
He was practically versed in chemistry and 
other branches of physical science. He was 
a good physician and draughtsman, and he 
excelled in all athletic exercises. Ilia affec- 
tion for Harrow School, in the service of 
which so many of the most active years 
of his life had been passed, amounted to a 
passion, and he maintained with his suc- 
cessors a constant and most friendly inter- 
course. On leaving Harrow he was pre- 
sented by his pupils and others who had left 
! the school with a, piece of plate of the value 
of nearly 6001. Jlis latter years were year^ 
of suffering; in 1849 disease of the heart 
I dared itself, and a gradual failure of right 
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ensued^ ending in almost total blindness. 
Hia death was quite sudden; "vvliile seated 
at table with hia family he became rapidly 
insensible^ and in the course of ten minutes 
passed away^ almost without a sti*uggle, at 
the Deanery, Peterborough, 80 Apr^ 16^3* 
He was buried at Gayton church. A mo- 
nument by Richard Westmacott, R.A., to 
the memory of Butler was erected in Har- 
row Chxirch in July 1864. He married, 
18 March 1818, Sarah Maria, eldest daughter 
of Jolux Gray of Wembley Park, Middlesex. 
He lived to see four sons obtain distin- 
guished honoui’s at the universities. His 
youngest son, Henry Montag^i, was also head- 
master of Harrow from 1859 to 1885. He 
wrote or oon^iled; 1, ^Extracts from the 
Communion Ser\dce of the Church,^ 1839; 
second edition 1842. 2. ‘ Statutes of Peter- 
borough Cathedral, translated by G. Butler,’ 
1863. 3. * Harrow, a selection of the Lists 
of the School, 1770-1828, with annotations 
upon tlie later fortunes of the scholars,’ 1849. 
The addition of two sermons preached in 
1830 and 1843 completes the short list of his 
publications. 

[O-ent. Mag, xxxix. 662-64 (18o3), and xlii. 
163-64 (1854); Illustrated London News, xxii. 
343, 483 (1853), and XXV. 257(1854).] G.C.B. 

BUTLER GEORGE SLADE (1821- 
1882), .antiquary, was the son of Richard 
AVeedon Butler, a surgeon in large practice 
at Rye, Su.ssex, by his third wife, Rhoda 
Jane, only daughter of Daniel Slade, of Lon- 
don and Rye. Born at Rye, 4 March 1821, 
he was educated at a private school at Brigh- 
ton, and, adopting the law as his future pro- 
fession, was admitted a solicitor in Hilary 
term, 1843. He soon attained considerable 
business in his native town, where, among 
other valuable appointments^ he held the 
town-clerkship and the rtJgistrarship of the 
county court. His * Topographica Sussexiana,’ 
which originally appeared in the ^Collections’ 
of the Sussex Archaeological Society, and was 
afterwarda. reprinted in one volume, is a cre- 
ditable attempt towards forming a list of the 
various publications relating to the county. 
Butler also contributed to the same serial 
many papers on theantiauitiesof Rye, where 
he died, 11 April 1882. He had been elected 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in ISIarch 
1862. 

[Information from Mr. Slade Butler ; Hastings 
and St. I^eonards News, 21 April 1882; Hast- 
ings and St. Leonards Independent, 13 April 
1882; Law List.] G. G. 

BUTLER, JAMES, second Earl op Or- 
HONDB (1331-1382), was descended from the 
eame family as Theobald Butler [q, v.] The 


grandfather of the second earl of Ormonde 
[ was created earl of Carrick, but this titl^ 
according to Mr. J. IT. Round, was not iff 
I Iierited by the son, who w^as created earl of 
Ormonde after his marriage to Eleanor de 
Bohun, ^anddaughter of Edward I. The se- 
cond earl, sumamed the ^ noble earV (because 
the son of a princess), was born at Kilkenny 
on 4 Oct. 1831. On his fatht^r’s death in 1377 
he was given in ward to Alaurice, earl of Des- 
mond, and afterwards to Sir John d’Arcy, 
whose daughter he married during his mino- 
rity. Ilis royal descent, as well as his per- 
sonal services, commended him to the favour 
of Edward III and Richard IT, from whom he% 
received many grants of lands. On 1 8 April 
1359 he was made viceroy of Ireland as lord 
justice, aud after a short absence in England, 
during which the oflice w^as held by Maurice 
FitzThomas, earl of Kildare, he was again ap- 
pointed on 15 March 1360. AVlieii Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, was sent to Ireland as vice- 
roy in 1361 in order to take more energetic 
measures for its reduction, he was appointed 
one of the three chief officers of his army at 
the pay of 4^. a day. He did groat service 
in assisting tlie prince, and, according to re- 
cords preserved in tlie corporation books of 
Kilkenny, slew at Teagstonin, in the county 
of Kilkenny, 600 of Mne^Morrogh’s men on 
the feast of St. Kenelm, 1362. During 
Lionel’s absence in 1364-6 ho was appointed 
deputy along with Sir Thomas Dale. He 
! was again made lord justice in 1376, and con- 
! tinuea in this office till the first of Richard II. 
He died on 18 Oct. 1382 in his castle of Knoc- 
topher, and was buried in the cathedral of 
St. Canice, Kilkenny. He left one son, James, 
who succeeded him as third earl. 

[Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormonde (Oxford 
ed. 1851), i. Ixx-i; Lodge’s reerage of Ireland, 
iv. pp. 8, 9 ; Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland; Genea- 
logist, new ser, vol.ii. (1885). p, 188.] T. F. H. 

BUTLER, JAMES, fourth Earl of Or- 
monde (</. 1462), commonly called the 
* white earl,’ son of the third earl of Ormonde 
[see under BtrtLER, James, second earl], and 
Anne, daughter of John, Lord Welles, suc- 
ceeded his father in September 1406, not 
being at that time of Ml age. Owing to the 
care his father had taken in his education, he 
excelled in learning most of the noblemen of 
I his time. While still under age, he was in 
1407 appointed deputy during tiie absence of 
Sir Stephen Scrope in England. Afte^the 
arrival soon afterwards of Thomas of Lan- 
caster, the lord-lieutenant, ho contracted 
with him an intimate friendship, and in 1412 
accompanied him on his travrfs in Prance. 
Having attended Henry V in his French 
wars, he was on his return appointed in 1420 
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fe •d-lieutenallt. In 1422 he invaded the ter- 
ory of the O’Mores, and pursued his army 
tlirough the red bog of Athy, when^ accorcf- 
ing to the chroniclers, the sun favoured him 
by miraculously standing still for three 
hours. Violent feuds had long existed be- 
tween the Butlers and the Talbots, and in 
1422 Sir John Talbot arraigned the Earl of 
Ormonde for treason, but the crown and 
council in 1423 ordered the annxilment of 
all proceedings connected with the dispute. 
After tlie death of Henry V, thij Earl of Or- 
monde was replaced in the government of 
Ireland by Edmund Mortimer, but on several 
occasions he acted as deputy before he was ! 
again appointed viceroy in 1440. Attempts 
were again made by the Talbots to overthrow 
his influence, and Uicliard Talbot, archbishop 
of Dublin, having been delegated in Novem- 
ber 1441 to lay various requests before the 
king, took tliij opportunity of rejirosenting 
the advantages tliat would accrue to Ireland 
by his removal from olUce ; but notwith- 
standing this he w'as appointed lord-lieu- 
tenant in 1143. Owing, however, to repre- ! 
sentations that he was old and feeble, he was 
dismissed in 1446. In 1447 John Talbot, 
earl of Shrewsbury, who had succeeded him j 
us lord-lieutenant, accused him of high trea- 
son, but the king dismissed jbhe coiupiaint, j 
and by patent, 20 Sept. 1 448, declared that 
^ no one should dare, on pain of his indigna- 
tion, to revive the accusation or reproach of j 
his conduct.’ He died at Atherdoe in the I 
county of Louth, on 23 Aug. 1452, He spe- j 
cially interested himself in history and anti- I 
quities, and bequeathed lands to College | 
of Heralds. By his first wife, Johan, daiight er 
of Gerald, fiftli earl of Kildare, he had three 
sons — successively earls of Ormonde — and 
two daughters ; but by his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Bergaveuny and 
widow of Lord Grey, he had no issue, 

[Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormonde (Oxford 
ed. 1851), 1 . 1-xxiv-viii ; Lodge’s Peerage of Ire- 
land, iv. 11-14; Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland.] 

T. F. H. 


constituted a commissioner, to whom the 
town and castle of Calais, with other French 
fortresses, were committed for five years. In 
1461 he was appointed lord-deputy of Ireland 
in the absence of the Duke of York, and on 
the detth of his father he was in 1463 ap- 
I pointed viceroy for ten years. In the same 
i year, along with the Earl of Salisbury and 
I other great lords, he undertook the guarding 
j of the seas for three years, receiving the ton- 
nage and poundage to support the charge 
thereof. On 18 March 1455 he was appointed 
lord high treasurer of England, and shortly 
afterwards fought for the King at the battle 
of St. Albans, when, the Yorkists prevailing, 
he fied, casting his armour into a ditch. He 
was superseded as lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
by the Duke of York, but in 37 Henry VI 
was restored to the post of lord-treasurer, and 
next year made a knight of the Garter. Soon 
afterwards he fitted out a fleet of five ships 
at Genoa, with which he sailed to the 
Netherlands against the Earl of Warwick, 
but retiumed before the battle of Wakefield 
on 31 Dec. 1460, in which he commanded a 
wing of the army which enclosed and slew 
the Duke of York, On 2 Feb. 1461, along 
with the Earl of Pembroke, he suffered a dis- 
astrous defeat ^from Edward, earl of March, 
at Mortimer’s* Cross, and on 29 March was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Towton, York- 
shire. He is said to have been beheaded at 
Newcastle on 1 May following. In the first 
parliament of Edward TV he was attainted, 
along with his brothers John and Thomas, 
and his estates forfeited and resumed. As 
he left no issue, the earldom of Wiltshire 
lapsed with him, but he was succeeded in 
the earldom of Ormonde by liis brother, Sir 
John de Ormonde. 

[iStow’s Annals ; Dugdale’s .Baronage, ii. 235 ; 
Lodge's Poerngo of Ireland, iv. 14-16; Carte’s 
Life of the Duke of Ormonde (Oxford ed. 1851), 
i. Ixxix-lxxxi ; The Omioride Attainders, by 
Hubert Hall, in the Genealogist, new ser. i. 76-9 ; 
The Barony of ArkloW, by J. H. Bound, in 
vol. i. of Fost er’s Collectanea Genealogica.] 

T. F. H. 


BUTLER, JAMES, fifth EaRl of Or- 
M0NIU3 and Earl of W iltsuirb (1420-1461), 
was the eldest son of James Butler, the fourth } 


1420. Ho was knighted when very young by 
Henry VT, and he attended Richard, duke of 
York, regent of France, in his expedition into 
that kingdom. On account of his zealous sup- 
port of the Lancastrian interest, he was on 
8 July 1449, during the lifetime of his father, 
created a peer of England by the title of earl 
of Wiltshire. In the following year he was 


BUTLER, JAMES (^. 1031-1634), mili- 
tary adventurer, was one of the many mem- 
bers of the Irish house of Butler who in the 
seventeenth century gained reputation as 
soldiers. Not less than six oflicers of the 
name appear to be distinguishable in the im- 
perial service during the thirty years’ war. 
The James Butler in question is said to have 
belonged to the branch of hus house which 
tracedJts origin to the first viscount M<mnt^ 

S rret, the second son of Pierce, eighth earl of 
monde and Ossory [q, v.l He is first met . 
with in Poland, where he levied at his otvn 
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expense a regiment of not less than fifteen 
companies (ten being the usual number in the 
imperial army). Very possibly, since Gustavus 
Aaolphus is said to have chorLshed a deadly 
hatred ag:ain$t him, he was the Butler who, 
after having in 1627 shared in a defeat of 
the Poles near Danzig, in the following year 
contributed to the Polish success against 
the Swedes at Osterode. It was certainly he 
who early in 1631 opportunely brought up 
his regiment, which was largely officered 
by Irishmen, including his kinsman Walter 
Butler [q. v.], to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, in 
Silesia, \were the imjxmalists und^ir Tic^fen- 
bach were awaiting the approach of Gustavus 
Adolphus at the head of a much superior force. 
Before the arrival of the Swedes, James Butler, 
in order if possible to obtain more soldiers 
and supplies for Frankfort, proceede<l to the 
camp of Tilly, who was marching upon Mag- 
deburg. Butler came too late, but he appears 
to have taken part in the siege of Magdeburg, 
the result of which terribly avenged the fall 
of Frankfort. After the capture of Magde- 
burg and before the battle of Breitenfehl ho 
appears to have rejoined Tiefonbach, who had 
invaded Lusatia with such forces as he could 
command, but whom the news of the great 
defeat of Tilly obliged to retreaj into Bohemia, 
where he occupied Nimburg on the Elbe, No- 
vember J63L A Saxon army uiuler Arnim 
haA'ing taken position on the other side of 
the river, Butler was with his Irish regiment, 
as it is now called, sent acros.s a wooden 
bridge to fortify and hold the Ute de pant 
on the enemy’s side ; and his defence, ending 
with the burning down of the bridge, was 
80 Adgorous that finally Arnim returned to 
Prague. 

Not long afterwards, lioweA'er, the Irish 
colonel, who had many adversaries or rivals, 
quitted the imperial service, and, making use 
of the liberty which he had reserved to him- 
self, returned into Poland, where he fought 
against the Muscovites in the war Avhich 
lasted from 1632 to 1^34. He Avas at least 
in so far consistent in his choice of* side, that 
he serv ed against an enemy avIio on principle 
excluded mercenaries professing the faith of 
Home (IIekkk A.NN, CfpAchichte ru8»h^chen 
iii. 54). After this nothing certain 
IS known of him, for there seems no reason 
for accepting a conjecture which identifies 
him with a Butler said to huA'c fallen at 
Boss in March 1612, fightiM on the side of 
the Irish catholics under General Preston 
against the royal troops under the head of 
his house James Butler, earl (afterwards mar- 
quis and twelfth duke) of Ormonde. 

[Carre's Ttinerariuin, pars i. (let ed. 1639), 
and the Series Butlerian?*} Proeapiae in pars ii. 


(1st ed. 1641); La Boche's Dor dreissigjahrig^ 
Krieg vopt militarischen Staudpunkto, &c., vol^ 
(1851); Hees’e Biographieen &c. zu Schillers 
Wallenstein (1859) pp. 392, 396.] A W. W. 

BUTLER, JAMES, twelfth Eart, and 
first Duke oe ORirtONUB (1610-1688), was the 
eldest son of Thomas, Viscount Thurles, and 
Elizabeth I^oyntz, and grandson of Walter 
Butler of Kilcosh, eleventh Karl of Ormonde 
in 1614 Fq. v.] He was horn on 19 Oct. 
1610 at Clerkenwell. Ilis pedigree reaches 
back to Theobald Butler [q. v.], hereditary 
butler of Ireland. His earliest infancy was 
spent at Hatfield under the care of a cai;- 
penter’s wife, during his parents’ absence, but 
in 1613 they sent for him to Ireland. In 1019 
his father avus drowned at sea, and his mother 
then took him back to England and placed 
him at school under a Roman catholic tutor 
, at Finchley. On his father’s death he be- 
j came, by some legal subtlety, a royal ward, 
although holding no lands in chief of the 
crown. The king, anxious to bring up the 
head of so poAverful a family as a x)rotestant, 
placed him at Lambeth under the tutelage 
j of Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, where, 

I lioweA'or, he appears to have received a very 
' meape education, and where, the whole estate 
of his family being in sequestration, he Avas 
in great Avant of money, 40/. a year being all 
that was allowed him. His grandfather [see 
ButlEr, Walter] was released from the 
Fleet prison in 1025, and the youth, who was 
termed by courtesy Lord Thurles, Avent to 
resi<le with him in Drury Lane. Here he con- 
tinued for two years in the enjoyment; of 
town life, and in constant attendance on the 
court. Upon the occasion of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s projected expedition to Ro- 
chelle, lie went to Portsmouth in the hope 
of being allowed to volunteer for service, but 
the duke refused permission on finding that 
he had not secured his ^andfather’s consent. 
Six months later he fell in loA^e with his 
cousin, Elizabeth Preston, the sole daughter 
and heir of Richard, earl of Desmond, and 
Elizabeth Butler, the daughter of his grand- 
father’s brother, Earl Thomas. She Avas her- 
self a ward of the crown, or rather of the 
Earl of Holland, upon whom Charles I had 
bestowed the wardship. A marriage between 
them appeared a convenient way of putting 
on end to the lawsuits between the families, 
and of uniting the Ormonde and Desmond 
esta1.es. The opportune deaths of the^Duke 
of Buckingham, who had warmly espoused 
the cause of the Desmond family, and of the 
Earl of Desmond, the lad’s guardian since 
1624, removed the chief obstacles to this 
step; while I^ord Holland’s approval was 
purchased for 16,000/. Charles gave his con- 
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£ent by letters patent of 8 Sept. 1629, and 
\jbe marriage took place at Christmas of the ! 
same year. The following year Lord Thurles i 
spent with his wife at his uncle’s, SirRobei*t ; 
Poyntz, at Acton in Gloucestershire, where ' 
he studied Latin for the first time, and at 
the end of 1630 they went to live with his 
grandfather, Earl Walter, at Garrick, until 
his death in 1632, when .James succeeded to I 
the earldom of Ormonde and Ossory. In 1631 j 
he made a journey to England, travelling , 
through Scotland, and showed his activity 
by riding from Edinburgh to Ware in three 
days. In the beginning of 1633, his grand- 
mother too having died, he returned to Ire- 
land, accomplishing the whole journey to 
Carrick between four in the morning of Satur- 
day and three o’clock on Monday afternoon. 
Throughout his life he was distinguished for 
his physical strength and comeliness, for his 
attention to dress, and for the dignity of Ins 
carriage. His own tastes were simple — it 
is recorded that his favourite dinner was a 
boiled of mutton {Hist. jUiSVV. Comm, 8th 
Hep. 48 d /#) — but he was careful always to 
observe an almost regal display in the con- 
duct of his household. Upon the arrival of ! 
Wentworth in Ireland as deputy in July 
1633, Ormonde at once attracted his atten- 
tion, as much by his distinguished appearance 
as by liis readiness to assist in raising the 
supplies of which Charles was in need. On 
14 July 1634, at the opening of parliament, 
he carried the sworcf before Wentworth, j 
There shortly occurred a characteristic in- i 
stance of his independence of spirit. Went- { 
worth, fearing scenes of violence in the par- 
liament, had ordered that non« should enter 
wearing their swords. Onnoiide refusing to 
give up his sword, and the usher insisting, 

* the earl told him that if he had his sw'ord it 
should be in his guts, and so marched on to 
his seat, and was the only peer who sat with 
a sword that day in the house.’ When sent 
for by Wentworth he replied that he hud 
seen the proclamation, but was only obeying 
a higher order, inasmuch as his writ sum- 
moned him to come to parliament eumgladio 
cinctus. It was clear to Wentworth that he 
must either crush so independent a man or 
make a friend of him ; wisely eftough he 
determined to take the latter course, and 
shortly reported most highly of him to the 
king, finishing the eiilogium with ^ He is 
.y^ng, but take it from me, a very staid head.’ 
CJraionde and Wentwortli lived on the best 
terms until the latter’s death. Ormonde ac- 
tively supported the deputy in the parliament 
of 1640; and when Wentworth left the 
country in April to join (’liarles, he com- 
mitted to Ormonde the entire care of levy- 


ing and raising the new army. Since 1631 
he had been in command of a troop of horse, 
and in 1638 had raised a second troop of 
cuirassiers. A regiment of cavalry was now 
given to him ; he W'as made lieutenant-general 
of the ^orse, and commander-in-chief of all 
the forces in the kingdom during Strafford’s 
absence. So active was he in his charge 
that by the middle of July the troops came 
to the rendezvous at Carrick fergus in com- 
pkite readiness for action. Ormonde was, 
however, unable liimself to join them in con- 
sequence of his wife’s illness. 

Towards the end of 1640 a remonstrance 
against Stratford’s government was passed by 
the Irish House of Commons and published 
in England, but Ormonde successfully opposed 
a similar remonstrance in the House of Lords. 
On the death of Wandesford, Strafford urged 
Charles to make Ormonde deputy ; tlie oppo- 
sition, however, in the Irish Commons, who 
were now acting in a great degree under the 
inspii'Htion of the English parliament, was 
too strong. He supported Strafford against 
the attacks made upon him in the parliament 
of 1641, and, as chairman of the lords’ com- 
mittee on privileges, strongly oppo^d the 
commons in the dispute whic% arose in the 
Fitzgerald case (Cakte, Onnond.i, 260,Clar. 
Press edit.) Strafford had, it ia stated, urged 
the king, as one of his last requests, that the 
garter which his death left vacant might be 
bestowed upon Ormondt3. The latter, how- 
ever, declined it on the ground that such a 
gift might possibly engage some other person 
to the croAvn, and desired that rewards to 
himself might be reserved until all danger 
was over. This story is vouched for by Sir 
Robert Southwell in his manuscripts, p. 18. 

TTpon the news of the outbreak of the re- 
bellion in Ireland in 1641 reaching Charles, 
ho at once appointed Ormonde lieutenaut- 
generaf of his army. Twice also ho sent liim 
private instructions to gather into one body 
the Irish army which was being disbanded, 
and to seize Dublin Castle in his name by 
the authority of the Irish parliament, hoping 
to win the Irish to his cause by the grant of 
religious liberty ((tAKUINER, Hist. Enff, x. 7, 
ed. 1884). He does not, however, api>ear 
to have moved in this direction. His pro- 
posal to collect immediately all available 
forces and march against the rebels was 
overruled by the lords justices, who appear 
to have been jealous of his power, and who 
were in correspondence with the English 
commons* Their policy, indeed, appears to 
have, been to employ him as little asj^ssible 
in his military capacity, and the jealousy 
with which they regarded him was of 
giwtest disadvantage at the time of the di^ 
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aifection of the Eng'lish pale and the insur- 
rection of Munster* In January 1641-2, 
however, Ormonde made a short expedition 
to drive the rebels out of the Naas, and, 
fresh forces haying arrived from England, 
attacked and defeated a body of 3,00^ rebels 
at KiDsalgheh,. and in March he received 
orders from the lords justices to march with 
fire and sword into the pale, after the re- 
bellion had drawn in the catholic gentry of 
English descent. He raised the siege of 
Drogheda, but from the further marcli on 
Newry which he proposed he was stopped 
by letters of recall from the lords justices. 
The success of the expedition was recognised 
by the English parliament in a letter written 
by the speaker on 9 April, He received their 
approbation a second time in a letter drawn 
up by Hollis on 20 July, accompanied by a 
jewel of the value of 620/., and it is stated that 
on 10 May the House of Commons moved 
the lords to join in an address to the king 
that he should oiler Ormonde the garter ( Hist, 
MSS, Comm* otli Rep. 147). On 15 March 
he had fought' and won the bloody battle of 
Kilnish with great slaughter of the rebels, 
displaying sound geiu'ralship and personal 
courage. Incline of the same year he was 
emplov’ed in quieting Connaught. A dispute 
witJi Lord Leicester, the lord-lieutenant, on 
the subject of the power of appointment in the 
army, was ruled by the king in Ormonde’s 
favour, and a wan*ant was shortly afterwards 
signed under tlie great seal, 16 Sex)t., whereby 
he was appointed to the lieutenant-general- 
ship immediately under the crown instead 
of, as heretofore, under the lord-lieutenant. 
At the same time he was created a marquis 
by the king. His appointment to the inde- 
pendent command of the army was of great 
importance at this juncture, as endeavours 
were being made to engage tlie Irish forces 
for the parliament. The continued obstruc- 
tions, however, from the lords justices, and 
a violent illness which threatened his life, 
prevented him from taking an active part in 
suppressing the rebellion during the autumn 
of 1642. Meantime Thomas Preston had 
landed at Wexford with abundant supplies 
for the rebel aniiy, a general assembly had 
been held at Kilkenny, and a complete politi- 
cal organisation established by the rebels, 
llie catholic nobility and gentry having de- 
sired to lay their grievances bemre Charles, 
Ormonde sent their request to the king, and 
in January 1 642-3 was appointed with others 
by him to receive and transmit their state- 
ment of grievances. He therefore on 3 Feb. 
sent to Kilkenny to request the discontented 
lords and gentry to send a deputation to 
meet himself and his fellow-commissioners 


at Drogheda on the 23rd, The meeting took . 
place at Trim on 17 March. Meanwhilj^ 
much against the desire of the lords justic^ 
he insisted upon leading the expeclition to 
Ross, leaving Dublin on 2 March with 3,000 
men. Ho reached Ross, in which the rebels 
were entrenched, on the 12th, but in an as- 
sault was beaten off, and through want of 
provisions was compelled to raise the siege 
on the 17th, and give battle on the 18th to 
Preston, who had under hia command nearly 
7,000 men. In this battle Ormonde showed 
considerable generalship, and won an im- 
portant victory with slight loss. He returned 
to Dublin, where he received from the meet-- 
ing at Trim the remonstrance of the rebels, 
which he at once transmitted to Charles. 
The lords justices had taken advantage of his 
absence to write a letter to the king urging 
him on no account to consent to a peace, but 
they refused to accept Ormonde’s motion for 
sending also an account of the present state 
of the country, and Ormonde, to counteract 
them, drew up, in conjunction with other 
leading loyalists, an account of the desperate 
condition of the army and the immediate 
need of further help. Charles, however, was 
not capable of stmding the required assist ance, 
nor could it be obtained from tlxe English 
parliament. On 23 April, therefort*, the king 
sent Ormonde a commission, ‘with all secresy 
and convenient expedition,’ to treat with the 
rebels and agree to a cessation of arms. 
Meantime, in I^einster, Munster, and Con- 
naught the rebels had been carrying all be- 
fore them, and it Avas only in I'lster that 
they were sevoridy checked in tlie rout of 
OAveii O’Neile by the Scotch forces under 
Stewart. The treaty for the cessation began 
in June, but, through Ormonde’s refusal to 
accept the conditions of the rebels, was broken 
oft' in July. I'he Scotch had now declared 
for the parliament and raised an army against 
the king ; peace in Ireland became more than 
ever necee.sary, and on 2 July Ormonde re- 
ceived fresh instructions to conclude the 
cessation for a year. He reopened the ne- 
gotiations at once on 26 Aug., and the 
cessation was signed on 15 Sept. The king 
now required all the Irish troops that could 
be sparoi^ for England, and in November, 
having first extracted from his officers an 
oath of loyalty to the king and the church, 
which only two of them, Monck being one, 
declined to take, Ormonde managed to send 
over some 5,000 men under Lord Byron, 
who did good service in Cheshire until routed 
by Fairfax, at Nantwich, in January 1644. At 
the same time, in obedience to special instruc- 
tions, he exerted himself to keep the Scotch 
army from joining their fellows in Scotland, 
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S A.n at^mpt by Ormonde to induce the Irish 
l^tholics also to cany out the articles of the 
cessation and furnish the king with an army 
was entirely futile. Meanwhile the king called 
for Lord Leicester’s resignation, and made Or- 
monde lord-lieutenant by a commission which 
he received in January J 643-4. In pursuance 
of his instructions he vigorou^y forwarded 
the expedition of the Irish forces, prepared 
by the Earl of Antrim, to assist Montrose in 
Scotland ; and to prevent a renewal of the war 
gave favourable terms to the catholics. He 
was not, howovtjr, able to prevent many of the 
English troops from joining the Scotch forces 
in Ulster in taking the covenant, or wholly to 
keep the latter, a jjoint much pressed by 
Charles, from joining their fellows in ScotlancL 
In April, Monroe, who commanded in Ulster, 
received a commission from the English par- 
liament to command in chief all the forces 
in Ulster, both Scotch and English, He at 
once seized Jlelfast, and in breach of the ces- j 
sation marched against the Irisli. Ormonde 
knew that Monroe was acting in the par-} 
liament’s interest. At the same time the 
council of Kilk'cnnv urged him to declare 
the Scots rebels, aiul the council oflered him 
the command ol' all their forces. It appeared j 
therefore that he must either assist tlie par- 
liamentary party or that of the catholic rebels. 
He refused to listen to the suggestion of the 
Irish, and contented himself witli assisting 
them to send agents to the king at Oxford 
to represent them at the treaty then being 
carried on. Tlie demands, both of protestants 
and catholics, were referred by the English 
council to him for settlement on 26 July, | 
and negotiations for a definite peace, the 
cessation having been renewed, were opened 
on 6 Sept, at Dublin. So irreconcilable, how- 
ever, were the rival demands, that they were 
broken off in October, and not again renew'ed 
until April 1645. Ormonde meanwhile had, 
in despair of any favourable settlement, ur- 
gently req nested to be relieved of his govern- 
ment. Charles refused to comply with this 
request, and not only appointed a commis- 
sion to inquire into tlie amount of his per- 
sonal sacrifices in his service and to arrange 
for their repayment, but sent him full dis- 
cretionary powers for concluding a peace, 
even to the restoring of the rebels, who should 
submit, to their estates and possessions ; the 
entire repeal of the penal statutes was alone 
dentied him. Meantime his government was 
much harassed by frequent plots among dis- 
contented officers. lie succeeded, however, 
in making a temporary arrangement with 
Monroe, the commander of the Scotch forces, 
whereby union was established until the ar- 
rival in October of Sir R. King and Arthur 


Annesley, who came as a commission from 
the English parliament. Through great diffi- 
culties the treaty of peace gradually drew to 
a conclusion. As the weakness of the king 
became more apparent the demands of the 
rebelsincreased. On the subject of the penal 
laws they insisted upon entire freedom being 
granted, and they refused Ormonde’s demand 
for the restoration of the churches to the 
protestant clergy ; while they further insisted 
upon the maintenance of their provisional 
government until every article had been con- 
firmed by act of parliament. These demands 
Charles utterly refu.se(l, and Ormonde then 
drew up a list of the ^ concessions ’ which 
ho thought proper for the king’s considera- 
tion, There were exemptions from penalties 
and incapacities on the score of religion, 
concessions of places of command, honour, 
and trust, and the removal of many minor 
grievances. It was at this point that the 
Glamorgan episode occurred which cut the 
gi*ound from Ormonde’s feet. On 25 Aug., 
representing himself as empowered by tno 
king, who had given him merely a roving com- 
mission, Glamorgan signed a private treaty 
with the Irish agents, by which the catholics 
obtained the entire repeal of the penal laws, 
the possession of all the? churches which they 
had seized since 23 Oct, 1641, exemption 
from all jurisdiction of protestant clergy, and 
the enjoyment of the tithes, glebes, and church 
revenues then in 1 heir possession. In return 
1 hey promised a force of 10,000 men for Eng- 
land under Glamorgan’s leadership. The 
warrant wliich Glamorgan prr)duced was 
utterly repudiated by Charles and his mi- 
nisters as a forgery, and Glamorgan was im- 
])risoned at Dublin. This naturally excited 
the Irish to the utmost, and the difficulties 
in the way of the treaty were rendered still 
greater by the indefatigable ' efforts of the 
pope’s nuncio to defeat it. Nevertheless 
Ormonde succeeded in bringing it to a con- 
clusion on 28 March 1646, upon the basis of 
the above-mentioned ^ concessions,’ with the 
condition that it should not be held of force 
until the Irish had despatched 10,000 men 
to England by 1 May. Meantime Charles, 
now in the hands of the Scots, sent to Or- 
monde, through the Prince of Wales, private 
assurances of nis full confidence ; and Digby, 
on the king’s part, declared that the imme- 
diate conclusion of the peace was absolutely 
necessary. The peace was therefore pub- 
lished, although the conditions had not been 
fulfilled, on 29 July. Supported, however, by 
the pope’s nuncio, the Irish rebels, strongly 
opposed it, and it seemed probable th^t Dul^n 
would fkll into their hands. In this 
mity Ormonde determined to apply te the 
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English parliament for help. By 2 Nov. 
Dublin was for a few days besieged by Preston 
and O’Neile. On the 14th the parliamentary 
commissioners arrived, and a treaty witn 
them was immediately begun, but conditions 
could not be arranged, and the commis|ioners 
were forced to retire to Ulster, The a^ee- 
ment betiveen Preston and the nuncio, how- 
ever, and the rejection of the peace by the 
general assembly of the catholics at Kilkenny 
in February 1646-7, on the nuncio\s advice, 
determined Ormonde again to approach the 
parliament. Dublin was relieved by an English 
force in the spring, and on 7 June the com- 
missioners of the parliament again arrived. 
On the 19th the treaty was concluded. Or- 
monde was to give up the sword on 28 July 
or sooner, on four days’ notice. The pro- 
testants were to be secured in their estates; 
all who had paid contributions were to be 
protected in person and estate ; all noblemen, 

f entlemen, and officers who wished to leave 
reland with Ormonde were to have free 
passes; popisli recusants who had remained 
loyal were to be in all respects favourably re- 

f arded by the parliament ; and the debts lie 
ad incurred in the defence of Dublin were to 
be paid. This last condition was very imper- 
fectly fulfilled. On the 28tli Ormonde de- 
livered up the regalia and sailed for England, 
landing at Bristol on 2 Aug. Having reached 
London, he had on interview with Charles 
at Hampton Court, when he received a full 
approval of his conduct in Ireland, and where 
he had directions to agree, if possible, upon 
measures with the Scotch commissioners, 
who had just arrived in London. Warned 
in February 1647-8 that the parliament in- 
tended to seize his person, he escaped to 
France, and at Paris found the Irish agents 
who had been sent by the Kilkenny assembly 
to treat with the queen and Prince of Wales, 
with the particular object of inducing the 
latter to c^me over with arms and money, 
but also with wide demands for the restora- 
tion of the native Irish to their estates. 
Under Ormonde’s advice an answer was re- 
turned that the queen and the j)rince would 
send a representative to treat with the as- 
sembly on the spot, and in Augtist he himself 
began his journey thither. On leaving Havre 
he was shipwrecked and had to wait in that 
port for some weeks ; but at the end of Sep- 
tember he again embarked, arriving at Cork 
on the 29th. At the end of Octowr he re- 
ceived full instructions from Charles, who 
was in the Isle of Wight, lie was ordered 
to obey the queen’s commands, and to dis- 
obey all issued by the king public^ till he 
should give him notice that he was free from 
restraint. On 6 Oct. Ormonde had published 


a declaration against both the rebels and th^ 
independents, promising equal favour to 
who remained loyal. Having pacified the 
mutiny which had broken out in the army 
under Inchiquin, he succeeded in bringing 
about a general peace between the royalists 
and the Irish rebels on 17 Jan. 1649. 

Unon the d^tli of theking Ormonde at once 
proclaimed Charles II, and strbngly urged the 
young king to come to Ireland. AVitli the 
utmost diinculty he collected forces to attack 
Dublin. He took Drogheda, and in July 
blockaded the capital, but was defeated at 
Hathmincs, with the loss of all his artillery, 
by Jones, who commanded in Dublin, ana 
who mode a determined sally, lie there- 
upon managed to conclude a treaty with 
O’Neile, who had kept aloof from the general 
pacification ; but all dreams of reconquering 
the country were finally ended by the land- 
ing of Cromwell on 15 Aug. (>n 9 Sept. 
Drogheda, which Crmonde had strongly gar- 
risoned, was stormed by Cromwell, Ulster 
was overrun, Wexford betrayed, and Ross 
surrendertid. So hopeless were the king’s 
afiairs, that in December Ormonde requested 
to be recalled. Charles, meanwhile, had 
come to terms witli the Scots at Breda, and 
Ormonde was commanded to remain until it 
was seen whether the alliance would not 
bring about a more favourable state of things 
in England. Cromwell’s uninterrupted suc- 
cesses again brought Ormonde to the neces- 
sity of leaving the kingdom. To the last, 
however, he held haughty language. To 
Cromwell, who had sent a pass to him to 
leave the kingdom through Dean Boyle, he 
replied : * I have by this trumpeter returned 
your papers, and for your unsought courtesy 
do assure you that when you shall desire a 
pass from me, and I think fit to grant it, I 
shall not make use of it to corrupt ai^ that 
commands under you’ {CaL State Papers^ 
Dom. Ser. 1650, p. 236). The bishops in 
August 1660 requested Ormonde to give 
up the government, and raistfd forces inde- 
pendentfy of Iiim. Under the pressure of 
the extreme covenanting party in Scotland, 
moreover, Charles had on 16 Aug. unwil- 
lingly annulled the Irish peace of 1648 {JlisL 
MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 696 «), and in his 
letter announcing this step iirg^ Ormonde to 
mind his own ^fetjr and withdraw to Hol- 
land or France. Tnis advice he repeated in 
November. Ijeaving Clanricqrfe there^^re 
I as his deputy, Ormonde set sail on 6 Dec., 

I and, after delaying to consider some proposals 
made by a number of nobles and bishops as- 
sembled at Loughreagh, arrived, after a three 
weeks’ voyage, at Perose in Brittany. He 
hod left his family at Qaen on his return to 
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Ireland, and after a short stay with them 

i ^ined the queen at Paris on 21 Jan. 1650-1. 
n June he was again at Paris waiting upon 
the Duke of York. After settling the duke’s 
household he returned to Caen, and remained 
there until the young king’s arrival at Paris 
after the, battle of Worcester (Ch/. Stat^ 
jpapersj Dom. Ser. 1-11 Nov. 1661), when, 
being at once placed on the privy council 
and consulted on all important business, he 
took up his permanent residence there. He 
was at this time in such dire straits for money 
that his wife went over in August 1662 to 
England to f^ndtjavour to claim Cromwell’s 
promise of reserving to lier that portion of 
their estate which had been her inheritance. 
After many delays (ib, 1652, 26 May, 1 June, 
1 Aug.) she succeeded in getting 500/. in 
hand and an allowance of 2,000/. a year from 
estates around Dunmore House (ib, 1663, p. 
146). Ormonde meanwhile had been in con- 
stant attendance on Charles, and accompanied 
him to Cologne when driven from France by 
Mazarin’s treaty with Cromwell in 1655. 
He probably incurred at this t ime tlie queen 
motner’s enmity by frustrating, at Charles’s 
request, the attempts which she made to in- 
duce the Duke of Gloucester to become a 
catliolic. During his absence at Paris on this 
mission he was reduced to such straits for 
money as to be compelled to pawn both his 
garter and the jewel presented him by par- 
liament (Carte, but cf. Lodge’s Portraits), 
He was employed also in negotiating a treaty 
witli the Duke of Neuburg. In May he was 
at Antwerp (Cal, State Papers, Dom. Ser. 
1656, p. 319). In the end of 1656, when 
the king was residing at Brussels, he had the 
command of one of the six regiments formed 
out of the English and Irish on the continent 
for the service of Spain (ib, 1667 j>. 5), and in 
October 1667 was quartered at Fumes. He 
attended Charles when the latter accom- 
panied Don John in a reconnaissapee on the 
works at Mardyke, and had his horse killed 
under him by a cannon-shot (Hist, MSS, 
Comm, 6tb Rep. 149). In 1658, after being 
employed in Germany (Cal, State Papers, 
Dom. Ser. 1858, p. 269), he volunteered to 
go in disguise to England to collect informa- 
tion, and landed at Westmarsh in Essex in the 
beginning of January (Evelyn, 8 June 1668). 
Finding the chances of success in a rising 
very small, he persuaded the royalists to risk 
nq};uing at present, and after a month’s stay 
in London succeeded in reaching Dieppe in 
March; thence he went to Paris, where he 
lay in strict concealment from JVfazarin frotn 
February t^ April. With great difficulty 
he finally succeeded in joining Charles once 
more at Brussels in May. He was con- 


tinually employed in all important transac- 
tions, such as the correspondence with Mont- 
agpie, the reconciliation of Charles with his 
mother, and tlie conference with Mazarin in 
1669. He afterwards attended Charles at 
the tr^ty of Fontarabia, It was at this time 
that Ormonde discovere<l Charles’s change of 
religion, and it was his revelation of the fact 
to Clarendon and Southampton that led to 
the insertion in the act for the security of 
the king’s person of a clause making it trea- 
son to assert that the king was a catholic. 
He was actively engaged in all the secret 
transactions with^ the English royalists and 
Monck immediately before the Restoration, 
upon which event he went in the king’s 
train to England. 

In the distribution of honours which fol- 
lowed he had a considerable share ; he was 
at once placed on the commission for the 
treasury and navy, made lord steward of the 
household, a privy councillor, lord-lieutenant 
of Somerset, nigh steward of Westminster, 
Kingston, and 13ristol, chancellor of Dublin 
University, Baron Butler of Llanthony, and 
Earl of Brecknock in tlie English peerage, and 
on 30 March 1661 he was created Duke of 
Ormonde in the Irish peerage, and lord high 
steward of England, carrying the crown in 
that capacity at the coronation (see Pkpys, 
23 A|)ru 1661 ). At the same time the county 
alatine of Tipperary, seized by .Tames T from 
is grandfather Walter, was restored to him, 
and he recovered his own Irish estates, which 
had been parcelled out among the adventurers, 
as well as those which he had mortgaged, and 
the prisage of wines, hereditary in the family, 
while large grants in recompense of the for- 
tune he had spent in the royal ser\dcc were 
made by the king. Tii the followinff year the 
Irish parliament presented him witn 30,000/. 
His losses, however, according to Carte^ij^ex- 
ceeded his gains by nearly a million, a sum 
incredibly large (Carte, iv. 418, Clar. Press). 
As lord steward he was present at the birth 
of the Duchess of Yorlrs child. He was 
at once engaged in Irish affairs; the re- 
storation of episcopacy was of course a fore- 
most aim, and in August he secured the ap- 
pointment of the four archbishoprics and 
twelve bishoprics, while he did much to im- 
prove the condition of the inferior clergy. He 
appointed Jeremy Taylor to the \’ice-chancel- 
lorship of the Dublin University to carry out 
useful reforms, and aided its proswrity iu 
every, way. He refused, however, to oe mixed 
up in the disputes over the Bill of , Settle- 
ment in 1661, until on 4 Nov. be w^ again 
made lord-lieutenant of Ireland. His journey 
thither was delayed by the king’s mamom, 
when, as lord steward, he was sent to fly- 
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mouth to meet the infanta, and it was not 
until 27 July 1662 that he landed at Dublin 
after a journey characterised by the utmost 
pomp. He was at once occupied in dealing 
with the grievances caused by the Act of 
Settlement, in purging the army of itP dan- 
gerous elements, and in auieting the pres- 
byterians after the blow of the Act of uni- 
formity. His office was a most responsible 
one. Plots of various kinds were formed 
during 1663 for sewing Dublin Castle and 
for a general insurrection, but were crushed 
with firmness, though without undue severity. 

Ormonde had now become the mark of 
much jealous iutrigue in England. Sir Henry 
Bennet nlottcd against him from private 
pique and as the friend of Clarendon ; Lady 
Castlemaine hated him for having stopped 
the king’s grant to her of the Phcenix Park ; 
Bucldngliam was irritated at his backward- 
ness in forwarding his ambitious schemes ; ' 
and the queen mother was angered at the 
firmness of his refusal to regard the case of | 
her prot6g6 Antrim with favour. Ormonde’s I 
character made him the natural object of the j 
attacks of all that was base in the court. He ; 
bad been noted for purity of life and purpose, ' 
and for unswerving devotion, even when ! 
such qualities were not rare in the court of ; 
Charles I. But in that of Charles TI he ' 
was almost the sole representative of the ' 
high-toned virtues of a nobler generation. 
B}'' force of what is emphatically called 
^character,’ far more than by marked ability, 
he stood alone. The comrade of Strafford, ! 
one who had willingly sacrificed a ])rincely \ 
fortune for a great cause, he held aloof while | 
pemons like Bennet intrigued and lied for « 
office, money, or spite. IIis strict purity of | 
life was a living rebuke to the Secfleys and j 
Castlemaines, who turned the court into a 
brothel. Compelled to see the councils of 
tlie king guided by dishonour or greed, he 
acquired over him the influence which CharlevS 
was always ready to concede to nobility 
of character (Pbpys, Diary, 19 May 1668). 
Proud of the loyalty of liis race, unspotted 
through five centuries, he bore in after years | 
calumny, envy, and his seven years’ loss of | 
court favour, waiting until his master should 
be shamed into an acknowledgment of the 
wrong. In investigating the careers of other 
men of this time we are always face to face 
with intrigue and mystery, Ormonde’s and 
his son Ossory’s are unique in their freedom 
from any suspicion of double dealing. 

Meantime Ormonde was sorely puzzled 
how to frame an exi>lanation of the Act of 
Settlement which should soothe the prevail- 
ing discontent. With this purpose ho went 
to London in .Tune 1664, and from 29 July 


until 26 May 1666 was busily engaged with 
a committee of council on the worh, in th^. 
course of which he appears (Carte, iv. 211, 
Clar. Press) to have exhibited much self- 
sacrifice. This ^ explanation ’ having received 
the seal, ho returned to Ireland in August, 
but did not make his solemn entry, which 
was the occasion of excessive display, until 
17 Oct. He succeeded in passing the Act of 
Explanation through parliament on 23 Dec., 
which fixed the general rights of the several 
parties in Ireland. Ormonde’s heart was 
thoroughly in his government and the wel- 
fare of liis country. He vehemently opposed 
I the bill passed in England proliibiting the* 
importation of Irish cattle; and, when it 
was passedjhe prohibited the import of Scotch 
linen, and further obtained leave for a cer- 
tain number of Irish vessels to trade with 
the foreign enemies of Baiglaiid. In every 
way he encouraged native manufactures and 
learning, and it was to liis efforts that the 
Irish College of Physicians owed its incorpo- 
ration. He watirhed carefully over its in- 
ternal peace, and promptly suppn^ssed the 
disturbance at Carnckfergus, where the garri- 
son had mutinied for aiTears of pay. 

Ill 1667 and 1668 Buckingham put him- 
self at the head of all those wJio liad griev- 
ances against Ormonde, an<l proceeded to 
find matter in the few arbitrary acts for 
which evidence was forthcoming whereon to 
frame an impeachment. In his almost ir- 
responsible government of Ireland during 
troublous times ( )rinonde had no doubt acted 
now and then in a way which offered ad- 
vantages to men eager for his overthrow. 
He had, for instance, billeted s<ddiers on 
cmlians and executed martial law (Pepys, 
4 Nov, 1667). Ormonde was urgently pressed 
to rest urn to England, whence be bad in- 
telligence that Orrery was secretly plotting 
against him. He ihertjfore left Dublin on 
24 April, arriving in London amid general 
respect on 6 May. An inquiry into the 
management of the Irisli revenues was at 
once set on foot, and Buckiiigliaiii, probably 
with Arlington’s assistance, caballed vigo- 
rously for Ormonde’s removal from the lord- 
j lieutenancy {ih. 4 Nov. 1668, and 1 Feb. 

I 1669). To this constant insist<mce Charles 
at length unwillingly gave way, and on 
14 March 1609 appointed Lord Bobarts 
in his room. Ormonde received the dis- 
missal, which was made with every pulfiic 
expression of trust and satisfaction in his 
sen-dees by Charles^ with perfect dignity, 
and earnestly /enjoined all his sons and 
friends on nb aocotint to quit their posts in 
the amly 'Or elsewhere, while he continued 
to fidfil ‘wi dignified persistence all the 
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duties of his other offices. He speedily re- 
^eiv^ every possible consolation from the 
public. He was chosen chancellor of Oxfo|*d 
on 4 Aug., while in January 1669-70 the city 
of Dublin, ignoring the lord-lieutenant, con- 
ferred the freedom of the city upon Ossory, 
hi« eldest son, with an address composed 
chiefly of compliments to himself. This fol- 
lowed immediately upon the nublication of 
various libellous pamphlets ana of a series of 
charges, similar to those brought by Buck- 
ingham the year before. In 1670 Peter Tal- 
bot, the titular archbishop of Dublin, having 
come over to oppose the remonstrants, or 
•loyal catholic gentry and clergy, who were 
being persecuted by the ultramontane party, 
Ormonde was active in their favour, though 
to little avail in the face of the opposition of 
Buckingham apd Berkeley, who had suc- 
ceeded Robarls in the lord-lieutenancy. 

In the same year occurred the remarkable 
attempt upon liis life by the notorious ruffian 
Blood [see Blood, TiioiiAs]. On the night 
of 6 Dec. Blood with five accomplices stopped 
Ormonde's coach in St . J ames’s St reet, dragged 
the duke from it, placed him on horseback 
behind one of his companions and rode off. 
By whom Blood was instigated is not known, 
thougli Ossory publicly before king laid 
the blame on Buckingham, and there de- 
clared aloud that should his father come to 
his end by violence or poison he would pistol 
Buckingham though he stood behind the 
king’s chair. Nothing appears to have saved 
Ormonde’s life but the whim of Blood to 
hang him at Tyburn. The delay thus caused 
and ( )rmonde’s* vigorous resistance gave time 
to rescue him {Hist, AISS, Cmnm, 7th Rep. 
486 6 ). What was the mysterious connec- 
tion between Blood and the court has never 
been known ; but it is certain that when 
Blood was captured Charles himself asked 
Ormonde to pardon him. 

In .Tanuary 1670”! Richard Talbot was 
sent by the discontented Irish gentry to 
obtain if possible the repeal of tne Act of 
Settlement. Ormonde was at fii*st placed 
on a committee for investigating the petition 
which Talbot brought ; but his opposition to 
the petitioners led to a second committee 
being formed in February for a fuU revision 
of the settlement, from which he was ex- 
cluded. This was, of course, at the time 
when Charles, by the Declaration of Indul- 
gence, was endeavouring to dispense with the 

B mal laws, and it is noticed that whereas 
rmonde would never pennit a papist to be 
a justice of the peace, such lin appointment 
was now allowed. The committee was su- 
perseded ill July 1678, and the attethpt to 
upset the settlement fell to the gfOtmd. 


During the seven years which elapsed be- 
tween liis dismissal from office and his second 
appointment — seven years of coldness on the 
king’s part and enmity from the courtiers — 
Ormonde bore himself without reproach. At 
the e||d of June, however, tired of his dis- 
agreeable position, he returned for awdiileto 
Ireland, and on 14 July waited Aipon Essex, 
the lord-lieutenant, at Dublin, where he was 
received with enthusiasm. In April 1676 
he rotunied to London at the special request 
of Charles, who wished to consult him about 
the course to be pursued in parliament. 
During the next two years he was occupied 
almost exclusively witJi refuting tlic charges 
brought against liis government by Rane- 
lagh, the mischiefs of whose ‘ undertaking ’ 
he had strongly represented to the king. 
For nearly a year Charles had not spoken 
to Ormonde, when suddenly he received a 
message that his majesty would Sup with 
him that night. Charles then declared his 
intention of again appointing him to Ireland, 
saying next day : ^ x oiider comes Ormonde ; 
I have done all I can to disoblige that man, 
and to make liim as discontented as others ; 
but he will not be out of humour with me ; 
he will be loyal in spite of my teeth ; I must 
even take him in again, and he is the fittest 
person to govern Ireland.’ How far this re- 
storation was due to the desire of James to 
keej) Monmouth from obtaining the post is 
uncertain. 

In the beginiiingof August 1677 Ormonde 
set out for Ireland, passing through Oxford, 
where he held a convocation with great cere- 
mony, and entering Dublin with royal dis- 
play. His first and most important work 
was to get the revenue into some sort of 
order. On the subject of limiting the royal 
grants he seems to nave made his own terms 
with Charles (Cartu, iv. 682, Clar, Press), 
and he took a bold step in insisting that 
wdien the revenue ran short it should be 
the pensions and not the civil or military 
'ists that suffered. He was enabled, more* 
)ver, shortly to increase the army, build a 
military hospital at Kilmainham and a fort 
at Kinsale, and put many otliers in repair. 
It w- as now too that he formed the magnifi- 
cent collection- of manuscripts at his house 
of Kilkenny MSS, Comm, passim). 

Utou the. breaking out of the popish terror 
in Engltod Ormonde took energetic measures. 
On 7 Qct. he was informed that the plot 
had extended to Ireland. On the 14th the 
council met. A proclamation was issued 
banishing all ecclesiastics whose authority 
was derived from Rome, dissolving ell popish 
societies, convents, . and schools, t^uixing 
catholics to bring in their arms within twen^ty 
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days, and all merchants and shopkeepers, 
both protestants and papists, to make a 
return of the amoiint of powder in their 
possession. The militia was nut on guard, 
arms weyo sent from England, and Dublin 
Castle was jealously guarded. Ormon||<^ was 
urged to measures kill more severe, and re- 
fused to use them, thus raising the bitterest 
disappointment among those who hoped to 
profit by confiscations,' and drawing upon 
himself the attacks of Shaftesbury and the 
othef patrons of the plot. Ossory defended 
his father in the Lords with spirit, and 
Charles refused to consent to the removal of 
his old and tried servant. Ireland kept per- 
fectly quiet, and the credit of the plot in Eng- 
land suffered in consequence, but a fictitious 
plot was concocted to give it support. In 
the midst of the trouble that ensued Or- 
monde heard of the death of his pure and 
gallant son Ossory, between whom and him- ■ 
self there had always existed the utmost | 
affection and confidence. He shortly lost j 
both his sister and his wife, the latter on I 
21 July 1685 (tb. vii. 498), and, later, several ; 
of his grandchildren- In the beginning of j 
May 1682, the country having quieted down ■ 
as soon as the king had mastered the exclu- j 
sionists, Ormonde went to court, where he j 
was at once employed in funiishing an an- | 
swer to Anglesey’s letter on Castlehaven’s | 
memoirs, in which the memory of Charles I ' 
was reflected on. He was now in constant j 
attendance on the king, and was particu- i 
larly active in securing the election of tory ' 
sheriff's for London, which compelled Shaft es- ; 
hury to leave the country. On 9 Nov. an 
English dukedom, being vacant by the death 
of Ijauderdale, was conferred upon Onnonde. . 
In the following Pehniary he was danger- 
ously ill (tb, 376 a), but recovered suffi- | 
ciently to set out again for Ireland in August, i 
Scarcely had be reached Dublin, however, | 
before he was recalled to make way for the ! 
Earl of Tioche^ter. This was in October. 
The causes of this sudden decision are not 1 
clear, though it is probable that Charles bad 
made up his mind to favour the catholics 
in a manner which he thought Onnonde j 
vrould not approve. Before he had time to i 
hand over his goveniment, however, the king I 
died, and Ormonde’s last act was to cause ' 
James II to be proclaimed in Dublin, llis 
arrival in fjonaon on 31 March 1685 was 
signalised by a show of popular respect even 
more remarkable than on former occasions. 
At the coronation of James he carried the 
crown as lord steward, but otherwise lived 
as retired a life as possible. In January 
1685-6 his second son, Richard, the earl of 
Arrau, died, and in February Ormonde re- 


tired to Combury in Oxfordshire, leaving it 
only to attend James in August on his prcvg 
gr^ss in the west. He signalised his loyalty 
to protestaiitism and the church of England 
in 1687 by opposing the attempt of James to 
assume the dispensing power in the case of 
the Charterhouse, and it is to the credit of 
James that in spite of Ormonde’s refusal to 
yield to his solicitation in this matter, or to 
listen to endeavours now made to induce 
him to turn catholic (Cartk, iv. 685, Clar. 
Press), he retained the duke in all his offices 
and held him in respect and favour to the 
last. The king paid Ormonde two 
sonal visits when laid up with gout at Bad-* 
m inton. In 1()88 he was taken for change 
of air to Kingston Hall in Dorsiitshire, wdiere 
in March he had a violent attack of fever 
from whicli he recovered with difiiculty. On 
22 .Tune he was seized witfi ague, and on 
Saturday, 21 July, the anniversary of his 
wife’s death four years before, died quietly 
of decay, not having, as he rejoiced to know, 
‘outlived his intellectuals.’ He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey on the night of Satur- 
day, 4 Aug. He had eight sons and two 
daughters, of whom only the two daughters 
— Elizabeth, married to Philip Stanho])e, the 
earl of Chesterfield, and Mary, inarru‘d to 
Lord Cavendish, the first duke of Devonshire 
— survi vfid him. H is grandson, Ja ines 1 hitler 
(1(>05~1745) [q, v.], son of Thomas Butler, 
earl of Ossory [q. v.], ins second child, suc- 
ceeded him in the title, 

[The chief authorilies for Onnonde s life are 
Carte, especially the letters in the Appendix, 
and the Carte Papers in the Bodleian ; Cox’s 
and Lehind 8 Histories of Ireland ; I’epys’s and 
Hvelyn’a Diaries, and the other diaries and mo- 
moirs of the periwl ; the article in the Bio- 
graphiaBritannica ; Burke's Peerage an<l I^lge’s 
Portraits ; while Mr, J. T. Gilbert s doscriptiou 
and analysis of the Ortnoudo manuscripts at Kil- 
kenny (which Inwl previously neither l> 06 n cata- 
logued nor arrango<l), in the Hist. AISS. Comm. 
8tn Rep., are of the utmost value.] O. A. 

BUTLER, JAMES, second Duke op 
Okmondb (1666-t 1745), was born in Dublin 
Castle, 29 April ,1665, the second but eldest 
living son of Thomas, Earl of Ossory [q. v.], 
and of his wife Emilia, daughter of de Bever- 
weert, governor of Sluys. In 1675 he was 
sent to France ‘to lefirn the Frencli. air and 
language, the two things which ’ the first 
duke his grandfather ‘ thought the best worth 
acquiring in that country’ (Carte). Hut 
his tutor, one de I’Ange, having ‘ in a manner 
buried ’ the boy among the tutor’s relations 
at Orange, and having otherwise proved un- 
satiefactoj^y the duke summoned his grand- 
son home ahd entered him at Christ Church, 
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Oxford, where he resided till Lord Ossory s 
death in 1680. From his father he seems to 
have inherited some of the personal qualities 
which afterwards helped to make him one of 
the most popular men of his age. The young 
Earl of Ossory now resided with his grand- 
father in Ireland till the duke’s return to 
England in 1682, After this various matches 
were jjroposed for him, and he was married 
15 July 1682 to ^Anne, daughter of Law- 
rence, Lord Hyde, afterwards Earl of Ro- 
chester. Her premature death, 25 Jan. 1684, 
no doubt helped to determine him in April 
of the same year to betake himself to the 
siege of Luxemburg, of which he witnessed 
the surrender in June. In .July lie was 
again summoned home by his grandfather, 
whom he accompanied to Ireland, where he 
had been appointed colpnel o# a regiment of 
horse. Tlie duke was, liowovtu*, recalled after 
a few months, and on his way back had to 
leave his grandsoTi, who had been seized with 
small-pox at «!en, to recover at Ivnowsley. 
Altliougli the new king James II had treated 
tlie Duke of Ormonde with studied disrespect, 
Lord ( )ssory wns soon after Jiis recovery ap- 
pointed a lord of the bedchamber, and served 
in tlie army despatched against Monmouth in 
the west. In the same year, 3 Aug. 1685, he 
married his second wife, Mary, eldest surviv- 
ing daughter of the first Duke of Beaufort, 
by whom he had a son, who died in infancy, 
and five daughters. The death of t he Duke of 
Ormonde, 21 July 1688, raised his grandson 
to the dukedom at a very critical moment; 
for three weeks previously the seven bishops 
ha<l been acquitted, and the invitation to 
William of Orange despatched. In order at 
once to seci-U'e a chief whose loyalty to the 
church of England could be absolutely de- 
ptmded upon, the convocation at Oxford 
without delay elected by a majority the 
yoiuig Duk(! of Ormonde successor to his 
grandfather in the chancellorship of the uni- 
versity. As it proved, they only escaped 
Jefireys by a couple of hours (Ma-CAULAY ; 
and cf. the correspondence in Appendix to 
Dicing of Henry ^ earl of Ctom?d'o?i(1828),ii. 
489-92). ‘ 

Ormonde, who had no reason for loving 
James II, and was connected by family 
ties with the United Provinces,' pursued an 
indeiiendent course during the brief re- 
mainder of the reign. After the landing of 
tlie Prince of Orange he joined in the petition 
of 17 Nov. which calle<i upon King James 
to siiramon a free parliament. The king s 
ungracious answer may have finally deter- 
mined his course. Together with Prince 
George he supped at King James’s table at 
Andover 25 Nov., and then with Loyd Drum- 


lanrig accompanied the prince in his ride to 
the quarters of the Prince of Orange. In the 
House of Lords Ormonde afterwards voted in 
the minority which approved the proposal of a 
regency ; but he must nave readily ac^iuiesced 
in tlm decision actually arrived at, for at 
the coronation of William and Mary he 
acted as lord high constable, and declared 
defiance against all who should deny the 
title of the new sovereigns. In return, he 
was gratified by a garter, together with the 
offices of gentleman of the bedchamber and 
colonel of the second troop of life guards. 
His support was above all valuable on ac- 
count of the position held by liim in Ireland; 
and it was in his house in London that the 
Irish proprietors met to discuss the situation 
and to request King William if possible to 
come to terms with Tyrcoimel. When tlie 
decision of ai’ins was resorted to, Grmonde 
showed no hesitation. His namii had been 
included in the great Act of Attainder 

f assed at Dublin in May 1689, and his vast 
riah estates, of which the annual income 
was valiuid at 25,000/., had been declared 
confiscate to the crown. In the following 
year he served in King William’s army at 
the head of his life guards, and was present 
at the battle of the Boyne. Immediately 
afterwards he was despatched with his uncle 
Lord Aiiverquerque to secure Dublin; and 
19 July he had the satisfaction of entertain- 
ing King AVilliam in his ancestral castle at 
Kilkenny, which he had been sent forward 
to recover. In January 1091 he accompanied 
William to the Hague, and in 1092 took 
part, though not as active a part as ho de- 
sired, in the battle of Steinkirk. At the 
battle of Landen, 20 .Tuly 1693, after nearly 
losing his life amidst the terrible carnage of 
the day, he was taken prisoner by the French ; 
but after a brief captivity at Namur, where 
he found opportunities of munificence to- 
wards his fellow-prisoners, he was exchanged 
for the Duke of Berwick. His name headed 
the list of those specially excepted ftom the 
hope of any future pardon in the declaration 
issued by King James in April 1692, on the 
eve of the battle of La Hogue (Clakkb, 
Life of Jamee //, ii. 486). 

He had thus been consistently loyal to- 
wards William III, though, in accordance 
with the tr^itions of his house, he was 
reckoned among tlie tories. A certain inde- 
pendence of actiou marked his conduct on 
the oocasion of the debates about Fenwick’s 
attainder in 1690 (Macaulay, iv. 769-762) ; 
and he was in some measure identified with 
the popular sentiment of aversion to the 
foreigneilSi in the service of the hing. In 
1099 William promoted his Dutch favourite 
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Albemarle over the heads of ‘Ormonde and 
Rivers to the command of the first troop 
of life guards. Ormonde then resigned his 
command of the second troop ; whereupon 
not only did fifty members of parliament 
join in expressing to him their sympathy, 
but there was talk of bringing in a bill to 
exclude all forei^ers from official employ- 
ment, The aflair was, however, arranged 
by a compromise, and Ormonde magnani- 
mously withdrew his resignation (Klopp, 
viii. 341-2). It had been further hoped 
that of the Irish forfeitures resumed by par- 
liament those in Tipperary would be bestowed 
upon him ; but instead of this a proviso fob- 
giving him the debts owed by him to persons 
whose property had been confiscated by the 
crown was introduced into the abnormal ar- 
rangements forced upon both king and lords 
by tlie spleen of the commons. These trans- 
actions, however, seem to have occasioned no 
personal estrangement between William III 
and Ormonde ; for in March 1702 the latter 
was among the Englishmen who stood hy 
the deathbed of the King. 

Such was the popularity of Ormonde, that 
when in the new reign war had been actually 
declared, general satisfaction was caused by 
his appointment, 20 April 1 702, to the com- 
mand of the English and Dutch land forces 
which accompanied Sir George Rooke’s fleet 
on tlie expedition against Cadiz (August). 
In June he was further gratified by being 
made lord-lieutenant of Somersetshire. If is 
hope to prevail by pleasant words upon the 
governor of Cadiz, his former companion in 
arms in Flanders, proved as futne as his 
grandiloquent proclamation to the inhabi- 
tants. His plan for seizing the city by a coujy 
dt unain having been outvoted, he assented to 
a counter-proposal that the troops should be 
landed midway between the towns of Rota 
and Puerto de Santa Maria. The former fell 
at once into the hands of the allies, and Santa 
Maria too was easily takt* u. Ormonde, whose 
headquarters were at Rota, failed to repress 
the excesses which followed on the part of his 
soldiery, though he held a court of inquiry 
into the conduct of his lieutenants. The at- 
tempt to capture Fort Matagorda failed, and 
discretionary powers having arrived, leaving 
it open to Rooke and Ormoncle either to winter 
in Spain or to send part of the ships and 
troops to the West Indies and return home 
with the rest, a long series of bickerings en- 
sued, which ended in the defeat of the gene- 
raVs wish to effect another landing in Spain. 
On 30 Sept, the fleet ingloriously weighed 
anchor; but a fortunate accident emd)led 
the commanders before their retunl home to 
cover their discomfiture by a brilliant success. 


The land forces under Ormonde had a share 
in the operations, which, after the taking of 
the batteries at Redoudela, ended in the de- 
struction of many Spanish and French ships, 
and the capture of part of the trt?asure of tue 
Plate fleet, in Vigo narbour ( 1 2 Oct.) After 
this victory Ormonde would gladly have 
attempted to seize Vigo and hold it during 
the winter, but Rooke refused his co-opera- 
tion, and both returned to England. Here 
they were most warmly received, and their 
achievements joined with Marlborough’s in 
the vote of thanks from the two houses, and 
in the thanksgiving ceremony at St. Paul’s, 
where Ormonde was hailed with special accla- 
mations. He, however, notwithstanding the 
objections raised by his friends, insisted upon 
and ultimately obtained a parliamentary in- 
quiry into thelDadiz, miscarriage. It eiide<l 
honourably for Rooke, Ormonde generously 
abstaining from taking any part in tlie final 
decision. Tlie queen liad sought to soothe 
him hy naming him a jirivy eoiincillor; and 
in 1703 he was appointed to the government 
of Ireland, which his fat her-in-1 a w, Rtichestcr, 
the queen’s uncle, had just wrathfully resigned. 
Onnonde had a kind of ancestral claim to the 
lord-lieutenancy, and the history of his house 
was closely bound up with tlie protestant 
and loyal interest in Ireland. It is therefore 
not wonderful that ho should have been en- 
thusiastically received by the Irish parlia- 
ment, which he opened 21 Sept, and which 
speedily voted the necessary supplies. Rut 
the session after all proved an unfortunate 
one. The cruel intolerance of tiui act against 
popery was little to the taste of the lord- 
lieutenant, though he promised to do his 
best for it in England ; here, however, much 
to the vexation of the Irish parliament, a 
clause devised on the principle of the Test 
Act was added which bo;te hardly upon the 
Presbyterians. some of Or- 

monde’s subordinates were believed to have 
cooked the public accounts, and he was sup- 
posed to have held but a slack rein over the 
cupidity of those who surrounded him. The 
parliament, which had Ijecome violently in- 
censed against him, was abruptly prorogued. 
In 1705, when a dispute raged between the 
commons and the lower house of convoca- 
tion, he tvvice resorted to the same expe- 
dient, and ill June he iembarked for England, 
lie was in the’ following year superseded in 
the government of Ireland by llie Earl ef 
Pembroke. Oil the overthrow of the whigs 
in 1710 he was reauTOinted to the same post, 
recently held by A^arton, but within less 
than two years he was called away from the 
exercise of duties. In December 1711 
MarlboroUgk had been dismissed from all 
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his offices, and soon afterwards Ormonde, j ing proclaimed a cessation of arms, he with- 
Asides being appointed colonel of the first | drew at the head of these troops (16 July) 
regiment of foot guards, was appointed to ; and marched upon Ghent and Bruges, which 
succeed him in the post of captain-general • were already in British occupation, and 
and in the conduct of the campaign in ' which nearW alone among the places in Flan- 
Flonders, for wliich he took his departure in ders ojened their gates to our forces. Here 
April 1712. Burnet declares that he was and hereabouts they spent the winter, while 
* well satisfied both with his instructions Dunkirk was also nominally in British oc- 
and his appointments ; for he had the same cupation. When the spring came, peace had 
allowances that had been voted criminal in been made. 

the Duke of Marlborough.’ His instructions . Humiliating as Ormonde’s experiences 
were to inform the States-General and Prince had been during his command — for his own 
Eugene that the queen intended vigorously ; officers and soldiers had expressed their 
to push the war. The coldness of the recep- ! share in the indignation excited by the policy 
4ion, however, which he met with from Pen- , which he was doomed to carry out — it does 
sionnry Htiinsius, was speedily justified by ■ not seem as if his personal credit had per- 
the conduct of the government, which had | manently suffered from these proceedings, 
selected an honourable man for the perfor- | A general impression, more complimentary 
mance of a more than dubious task. Within I to his integrity than to his intelligence, pre- 
a fort night of his landing he was warned by vailed that he had been employed because he 
St. John to be extremely cautious about en- did not at first penetrate the motives of his 
gaging in any action, and at the end of May, ! employers, 'fhe government rewarded him for 
Just after he and Prince Eugene liad reviewed his services by conferring on him the warden- 
t'he allied forces near Doiiai, arrived the ship and admiralty of the Cinque Ports and 
orders, which were afterwards notorious as the const ableship of Dover Castle, together 
the restraining orders, hut which he was in- with a pension ot 5,000/. a year upon the Irish 
St r acted to keep secret, forbidding his join- revenues, this last in compensation of the 
ing in any siege or engaging in any action recent restoration to the crown of some royal- 
withoiit furtlier commands. The allies ties in Tipperarjr which had formerly been for 
crossed the Scheldt, while Villars, whose a time in his family. Inasmuch as he still held 
position had seemed nearly desperate, at both the lord-lieutenancy and the captain- 
once found a pretext for entering into com- | generalship, he was during the last part of 
raunications with Ormonde. They greatly I Queen Anne’s reign one 01 the most impor- 
embarrassed the British general, wlio, in : tant personages in the state, and one on 
reply to a pressing invitation from Prince whom a largo share of responsibility rested 
Eugene, felt himself constrained to avow as to the conduct and policy of its govern- 
that he could not join in any oi)eration be- ' raent. As lord-1 ientenant he at least found 
forcrecoivingfurther instructions from home. ; occasion for an act creditable both to his 
The true natures of his position was now an | sense of justice and to his moral courage ; * 
oj)en secret, and as such was hotly discussed j for it was to ^ his brother ’Ormonde, in whose 
both at the Hague and in the houses of i gift the prefermeuit lay, that Swift primarily 
parliament at Westminster. When in June | owed his appointment to the deanery of 
Prince Eugene gave orders for the siege of ' St. Patrick by an arrangement concerted, ns 
< Juesnoy, (Jrmonde, in accordance with the he relates, between the queen, the duke, and 
declaration of ministers in parliament that the lord treasurer Oxford {Journal to Stella^ 
such an operation was within his powers, 1 18 April 1713). It is less easy to determine 
consented t o cover the siege in conjunction j the more important question, to what extent 
with the imperialist commander; but no j Ormonde was prepared to further the Jacobite 
sooner had the fall of the place become im- | designs rife in the last years of the reign. He 
minent than he informed Prince Eugene j was not a man usually capable of acting for 
(25 June) that he was instructed to proclaim : himself, and he seems to nave followed the 
a cessation of arms for two months, Ques- j lead of Bolingbroke rather than that of the 
noy, however, capitulated (10 July), and more cautious Oxford, though the former 
Ormonde failed to induce the commanders of ! afterwards explicitly denied having been at 
the German troops in the queen’s pay, headed [ any time ^ in his secret’ (Letter to Wind^ 
by fke hereditary Prince of Ilesse-Cassel, to ha'in). As captain-^neral he co-operated in 
follow him to Dunkirk, which Louis XIV the purification of the army from the leaven 
had agreed provisionally to give up to Great of Marlborough 5 and though as lo^ warden 
Britain. Instead of half the olue^ armjr, of the Ginque Ports he was Specially re- 
only the native British troops, 12,000 m sponsible for the safety of the sou^^ COast, 
number, now obeyed Ormonde’s orders. Ilav- he was wtually engaged in OorrespoJid^^ce 
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with the Duke of Ber^ck (M^motres du 
MaHchal de fienoiek^ cited in Macknight’s 
Life qf^ Bolm^btvke^ 892), When Boling- 
broke had at last succeeded in ousting 
Oxford from office and intended to form an 
essentially Jacobite administration^ of his 
own, Ormonde was to haye been included in 
it (Staxhopjb). Instead of this, liis name 
together witli Bolingbroke’s figured among 
the signatures under the proclamation noti- 
fying the death of Queen Anne and the ac- 
cession of King George. It was noticed 
that at the proclamation of the king, whan 
Oxford was hissed and BolingbroKe met 
with a dubious reception, Ormonde was 
lustily cheered by the crowd {JFord to Swift ^ 
5 Aug. 1714, cited by Wton, ii. 529-530). 

On the arrival in England of the new ! 
king, it seemed at first as if Ormonde were 
to be received into the roval favour. But 1 
18 Sept, he was deprived of the captain- | 
generalship ; andthougli9 Oct, he was named | 
of the priv}’ council in Ireland and confirmed ; 
in the lord-lieutenancy, he was a few days j 
afterwards dismissed from both offices, being : 
however apprised through Lord ToAvnsheiid | 
that the king wt)uld be glad to see him at | 
court. When parliament met in March 1715, j 
Stanhope, who in the debate on the address 
hinted at the willingness of ministers to 
call their predecessors to account, spoke of 
‘a certain English general who bad acted 
in concert with, if not received orders from, 
Marshal Villars.’ But Ormonde continued 
to maintain an attitude of dignity and even 
of defiance, holding receptions at Richmond 
to which .Tacobites were openly a<lmitted, 
and enjoying the huzzas of tlio London mob. 
To what extent he was at this time involved 
with the Pretender, who, according to Bo- 
lingbroke, had conferred upon Ormonde a 
commission ‘with the most amjjle powders 
that could be given’ for the conduct of a 
rising in England, will probably never }>e 
known. There seems even now to have ex isted 
among the whigs a wish to avoid prosecuting 
him "with the oilier late tory leaders, and to 
induce him to recant his errors instead (see 
the letter from Cardonnel to Marlborough 
cited by Stanhope, History^ i. 122 nottj). 
But it was ull imately determined otherwise, 
(.)n 21 June Stanhope moved his impeach- 
ment, and after a protracted debate, in which 
several known friends of the protostant suc- 
cession spoke in his favour, the motion was 
carried by a majority of forty-nine. Yet it 
was still hoped that an audience with the 
king might set matters right, and many of 
his Jacooite friends urged him to take a 
conciliatory course, whicli still seemed open 
to him. Others wished him to co-operate in 


the scheme for an insurrection in the west, to 
which he was already privy. B ut he refttse<l 
accept either advice, and once more following , 
Bolingbroke’s lead fled to France on 8 Auff. 
(for the story of his parting interview witn 
Oxford in the Tower see Stanhope, i. 127). 
He arrived, if Bolingbroke is to be believed, 

‘ almost literally alone,’ and for a time the 
two exiles lived together in the same house. 
On 20 Aug. he was attainted, his estates 
were declared forfeited, and his honours ex- 
tinguished, and on 26 June followed an act 
vesting his estates in the crown. Another 
act, however, passed in 1721, enabled his 
brother the Earl of Arran to purchase th6m,i 
and this was done. 

Ormonde, who had not yet lost heart, and 
was still, in Bolingbroke’s phrase, ‘ the bubble 
of his own popularity,’ took a prominent part 
in the unfortunate enterprise of 1 7 15. Trust- 
ing in the promises of the Jacobites in Eng- 
land and in the pretences of the recent 
Orleans or his agents^ he embarked in hojy 
mandy for the neighbourliood of Plymouth, 
where the country was to rise for King 
James. But on liis arrival he was soon con- 
vinced of the futility of his expectations, and 
speedily sailed bade to France. He never 
again returned to this country. In 1719, 
when A^beroni had resolved to assist the 
Pretender with a Spanish armada sailing 
from Cadiz, the conduct of it was offerea 
to Ormonde, who was to join the fleet at 
Corunna, and there assume its command, 
with ^ the title of captain-general of the 
King of Spain. In Ireland a reward of 
10,000^. and in England one of 5,000/. were 
proclaimed for his apprehension on landing, 
apd about the same, time his house in St. 
James’s Square was sold by auction by the 
crown. lie was himself altogether distrust- 
ful of. the success of the expedition, which 
numbered not more than 5,000 soldiers 
(partly Irish), and wrote from Corunna to 
Alberoni requesting that it might be ix)st- 
poned, whicn was tantamount to its being 
abandoned. But the fleet was dissipated on 
Cape Finisterre by a hurricane which lasted 
twelve days, and only, two frigates reached 
the Scottish shore. In 1721, St. Simon found 
him resident at Madrid, and in favour with 
the queen and the court ; and either theraor 
later the Spanish government acknowledged 
his services, or his distinction, by a pension 
of 2,000 pistoles. Many years afterwards — 
in 1740 — ^he was again in the Spanish capital, 
'where he and Earl Marisclial hoped to toko ad- 
vantage for the Jacobite cause of the breach 
between Spain and England. He was once 
more disappointed ; nor could he well have 
now participated in any military enterprise. 
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The latter years of his life were spent chiefly 
,^t Avignon, where La(^ Mary Wortley Mon- 
ti^u saw him in 1783, the year of his second 
wife^s death. He died himself 1$ Nov. 1746. 
His remains were brought to England and 
buried in the family vault in KingHenry V II’s 
chapel in Westminster Abbey. With tl^ 
death of his brother Charles, earl of Arran, in 
1758 the titles of the family became extinct. 

The second Duke of Ormonde, though in a 
sense born to greatness, certainly did not con- 
trive to achif3 veit. The exceptional popularity 
which he enjoyed in England in the earlier 
half of his life is easily accounted for. 
Swift, describing the French ambassador to 
Stella, says that * he is a fine gentleman, 
something like the Duke of Ormonde, and 
just such an expensive man.’ He was not 
less munificent than he was wealthy, gracious 
in manner, and high-church in opinions. In 
other respects, too, ho fell in with the then 
popular ideal of a patriotic English statesman, 
though really as little capable in the cabinet 
as on the battle-field, where, acjcording to 
Prior (^Carmen Seculars^ , his glory paled nei- 
ther before that of his ancestors nor before 
that of King William himself. His lofti- 
ness of spirit was, however, not altogether 
for show, if St. Simon’s anecdote be true, 
that he refused large domains otferedto him 
ill Spain as the price of conversion to the 
chiu’ch of Home, while we know that he de- 
clined to follow Bolingbroke in attempting 
to persuade the Pretender to abandon this 
faith. Except by virtue of his rank and 
position, he was as k politician throughout 
his life what Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
says he was in 1788, quite insignificant. Ho 
never accomplished anything of importance 
except whtm by separating the British troops 
from tliose of the allios in Flanders he enabled 
Ills tory colleagues to conclude peace with 
dishonour, * * 

Tliere is a half-lehgth portrait of the duke 
by Michael Dahl in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

[A useful biographical sketch of the second 
puke of Ormonde is given in Lodge’s Peerago 
of Ireland, ed. Archdall, 1789, iv. 69-64 note. 
Several facts concerning his early days and 
family 'Connections will be found in Carte’s Life 
of [the first] James, Duke of Oimondo, vol. iv. 
ed. 1 85 1 . Of his proceedings immediately before 
and after his flight to France, Bolingbroke gives 
an untrustworthy account in the Lottor to* Sir 
William Windham. Other modem authorities 
are Lord Macaulay’s History of Eng^d ; Lord 
Stanhope’s Reign of Qnoon Anne (1870), and 
History of England from the Peace of Utrecht 
(1858) ; Smollott’sHistory of .^liiglahdj O.Klopp’s 
ITalldes Hauses Stuart (1876-1881);. Goxe’s Life 
of Marlborough; and, more eep^ally,. F. W. 

VOL. vm. 


Wyon’s History of Great Britain during the 
reign of Queen Aune (2 vols. 1876)«1 ‘ 

A. W. W. 

BUTLE:^ JAMES ARMAR (1827- 
1854), captain in the army, bom in 1827, was 
the fouitJi son of Lieutenant-general the Hon, 
Henry Edward Butler, who had served in the 
27th regiment in Egypt, and afterwards as a 
colonel in the Port uguese army at Busaco, 
where he was wound^. He was nephew of 
Somerset Richard Butler, third earl of Gar- 
rick. He was educated on the continent and 
at Sandhurst, and received his commission as 
an ensigii in the 90th regiment in 1843. He 
served in the Caffre war of 1846-7, was pro- 
moted lieutenant in 1847, and purchased his 
captaincy in the Ceylon rifle regiment in May 
1853. He was in England on furlough in 
the summer of 1864, when the war between 
Russia and Turkey had just broken out, and 
since ho could not hope to bo ordered with 
the expeditionary force, ho set out with a 
friend, Lieutenant Charles Nasmyth, of the 
Bombay arti llery, to see the fighting. The two 
friends went first to Omar Pasha’s camp at 
Shumla ; but as ho did not seem inclined to 
advance, tliey asked leave to join the garrison 
at Silistria, to which the Russian army had 
laid siege on 19 May. Birtler and Nasmyth 
soon obtained over the garrison the same 
absolute power that Elobred Pottinger ac- 
quired at Ilerat. The key to the fortress was 
believed to be the eaithwork known as the 
Arab Tahin, and this work was perpetually 
bombarded and mined by* the Russians, and' 
attacked by heavy columns at all hours of 
thti day and night . Mussa Pasha, the Turkish 
commandant, was killed, and so was the 
Russian commanding engineer ; but still 
Omar Pasha would not send help, and when 
Geiuiral Cannon (Behram Pasha) did intro- 
duce his brigade, he dared not keep it there, 
and retired within two days. On 13 Juno 
Butler had been .slightly wounded in the 
forehead; privation and hard work made 
the wound dangerous, and on 22 June, two 
hourwS before the Russians retired, the hero 
of Silistria — deserves the credit, though 
but a young English captain of twenty-seven, 
of defeating a whole Russian army — died 
peacefully without knowing of his triumph. 
On 14 July, before the news of his untimely 
death arrived, he had been gazetted a major 
in the army, and lieutenant and captain in 
the Coldstream guards. 

[For the siege of Silistria see Naismjrth’s letters 
to the Times in 1864 ; for a short memoir; 
Nolan’s Illustrated History of the War against 
I^sia; 2 Vols. 1855-7,' and generally, for the 
effect of the defence, Einglake’s Invasion of tho 
Crimea, chap. 80.] B;; M. S.v 
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BUTLER, JOHN, sixth Eabl Ok- 
MONDE (<f. 1478), brother of James, fifth earl 
fq, v.j, was with his bi*other attainted by the 
first parliament of Edward IV, but was soon 
afterwards pardoned and restored in blood 
by Edward, and to all his estate e:^cpt his 
lands in Essex, which had been granted by 
the king to his sister Anne. The attainder 
by the Irish parliament at Dublin, 2 Ed- 
ward IV, was not however repealed till 
16 Edward IV. previous to succeeding to 
the earldom he was known as Sir John de 
Ormonde, ha\'ing been knighted at Leicester 
by the Duke of Bedford, the king’s uncle, 
for adherence to Henry VI. Edward* IV 
used to say of him that ho was * the good- 
liest knight he ever beheld and the finest 
entleman in Christendom; and that if good 
reeding, nurture, and liberal Qualities were 
lost in the world, they might all be found in 
John, earl of Ormonde.’ lie had a thorough 
mastery of every European language, and 
had been an ambassador to nearly every 
European court. He died in the Holy Land 
during a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1478. 
He was unmarried, and was succeeded in 
the earldom by his brother Thomas. 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, iv. 14-16 ; Carte’s 
life of the Duke of Ormonde (Oxford ed. 1851), 
i. Ixxxi ; The Ormonde Attainders, by Hubert 
Hall, in the Genealogist, new ser.. i. 76-9 ; 
The Barony of Arklow.by J, H. Round, in vol. i. 
of Foster’s Collectanea Genealogica.J T, F, H. 

BUTLElt, JOHN, D.D. {d. 1800), catho- 
lie bishop of Cork, styled by courtesy Lord 
Dunboyne, was the third son of Edmond 
Butler, of Dunboyne, co. Meath, by courtesy 
eighth Baron Dunboyne (he died in 1732), 
and Anne, daugh^r of Oliver Grace, of 
Shanganagh, co. 'Jppperary. In his early 
days he devoted himself to the service of 
the church, but in consequence of his having 
lost an eye his Drdination was delayed till 
the consequent canonical impediment had 
been dispensed with at Home, The dignity 
of his birth and the interest of powerful 
friends procured his appointment to the see 
of Cork by brief of Pope Clement XITI, 
dated 16 April 1763, and he was consecrated 
in June the same year. After having occu- 
pied that see for twenty-three years he re- 
signed his position and renounced his creed 
under very peculiar circumstances. On the 
death in December 1 785 of his nephew, Pearce 
Edmond Creagh Butler, styled the eleventh 
Baron Dunboyne, the title and estates de- 
volved on him. He expected from Rome a 
dispensation from the obligations of his epi- 
scopal character and permission to marry, 
but his application to the Holy See was an- 


swered by Pius VI. ill language of stern 
rebuke. \Vith the Ijdpe of pcimetuating his 
name and family he violated his vow of 
celibacy and married at Chuimol a protes- 
tant young lady, a cousin of his own, and 
daughter of Theobald Butler, of Wilford, 
co. Tipperary. On the intelligence being 
conveyed to Rome of the bishop’s mar- 
riage the pope addrtissed to him a letter 
couched in severe terms. The original of 
this document, dated 9 Juno 1787, and an 
English translation are printed in England’s 
^Life of the Rev. Arthur O’Leary’ (pp. 227, 
832). Dr. Butler paid no heed to this docu- 
ment, but road his recantation of the distinc- 
tive doctrines of Catholicism in the parish 
church of Clonmel on 10 Aug. 1787. He 
never officiated, however, in the protestant 
church. After his apostasy he frequented the 
services of the established religion on Sun- 
days; and on one or two occasions, when or- 
dinations were held in the chapel of Trinity 
College, during his residence m Dublin, he 
was invited to assist at the imposition of 
hands, but he anxiously clocUned to do so 
iLife of O'Leary^ 226). Xo issue came of his 
marriage. I-iord I)unboyno, as he was called, 
being by courtesy the twelfth baron, died 
at his residence, /)unbovne Castle, on 7 May 
1800, having been a ^ew days previously 
reconciled to the catholic church by William 
Gaban, D.D., a celebrated Augustinian friar. 
His widow survived him sixty years. She 
afterwards married J. Hubert* Moore, of 
Shannon Grove, King’s County, barrister-at- 
law, but died without issue in August I860, 
aged 96. 

By his will he bequeathed the Dunboyne 
estate to Maynooth College for the educa- 
tion of youths intendeil for the priesthood, 
devising his other estates to his heir-at-law 
and family. The b^iieet was disputed in 
December 1801, agllinst the trustees 

of Maynooth, on the ground that any one 
^relapsing into popery from the protestant 
religion was deprived of the benefit of the 
laws made In mvour of Roman catholics, 
and was therefore incapable of making a 
will of landed property under the penal 
laws.’ Dr. Gaban was examined at the 
assizes at Trim, bn 24 Aug. 1802, to elicit 
from him whether he administered the last 
sacraments to Lord Dunboyne, and, on his 
refusing to reveal the secrets of the confes- 
sional, Was sentenced to imprisonment in 
the gaol^f Trim for. contempt of coiift by 
Lord KQwa^n ; but tjie Jury having found, 
on a separate isaue suoinitted to them, that 
the dece^^ bad, died a catholic, the judge 
diri^ed release after a week’s 
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The title of Dunboyne in the peerage of 
Ireland was created by#Ienry Vlfl in 1541, 
but was forfeited in the person of James, 
fourth baron, for his implication in the re- 
bellion of 1641 ; he was outlawed in 1691 
for adherence to the cause of King James II. 
The attainder was not reversed till 26 Oct, 
1827, when James, thirteenth baron, was 
restored by the reversal of the outlawries 
affecting the title. 

[England’s Life of Arthur O’Leary ; Brady’s 
Episcopal Succession, ii. 95 ; Notes and Queries, 
6th series, xi. 8, 31, 69 ; Universe, 20 Jan. 1866, 
p. 5; Burke’s Peerage (1886), 444; Foster’s 
Peerage (1882), 233; Madden’s Revelations of 
Ireland, 61.1 T. C. 

BUTLER, JOHN (1717-1802), bishop 
of Hereford, was horn at Hamburg. As a 
young man be was a tutor in the family of 
Mr. Child, the banker (Chalmers). He was 
not a member of either university, though 
in later life he received the degree of LL.l). 
from Cambridge. He married for his first 
wife a lady who kept a school at Westmin- 
ster ; his second was the sister and coheiress 
of Sir Charles Vernon, of Farnham in Surrey, 
and this marriage considerably improved his 
social standing. Having taken orders he 
became a popular preacher in London, and 
in 1764 he piiblislied a sermon, preached 
at St. Paul’s before the Sons of the Clei'gy. 
In the title-page he is described as chaplain 
to the l^rincess Dowager of Wales. In the 
same year he also published a sermon preached 
before the trustees of the Public Infirmary. 
He was installed as a prebendary of Win- 
chester in 1760. In the title-page of a ser- 
mon preached before the House of Commons 
at St. Margaret’s, AVestminster, on the occa- 
sion of a general fast in 1758, he is described 
as minister of Great Yarmouth and chaplain 
to the Princess Dowager. In spite of this 
relation to the princess’s household, in 1762 
he issued a political pamphlet addressed to 
the ‘ Cocoa Tree ’ and signed < A Whig.’ In 
this pamphlet, which ran to three editions, he 
bitterly attacked Bute and the conduct of the 
ministry since the accession of George HI. He 
was appointed chaplain to the Bishop of Lon- 
don (Dr. Hayter), received the living of Ever- 
ley, Wiltshire, and on the recommendation 
of Lord Onslow was made one of the king’s 
chaplains. In 1769 he was made aixshdeacon 
of Surrey. During the American war he 
issued a number of political pamphlets, under 
the signature of ^ Vindex,’inwhich he strongly 
supports the pol icy of Lord North, He reaped 
the reward of his services in 1777, when he 
was appointed bishop of Oxford, being oon- 
secrated at Lambeth on 26 May. Butler had 
now adopted strong tory principles, and on 


30 Jan. 1787 preached before the House of 
Lords on the death of Charles I. While 
bishop of Oxford he helped Dr. Woide to 
transcribe the Alexandrine MS. of the Bible. 
In 1788 he was translated to the bishopric 
of Hercffbrd. He died in 1802, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age, leaving no children. At 
the advanced age of sixty he had undergone 
the operation or cutting for the stone. His 
published works are : 1. ‘ An Answer to the 
Cocoa Tree, by a Whig,’ 1762. 2, ' A Con- 

sultation on the Subject of a Standing Army,’ 
1763. 3. ^ Serious Consideration on the 

Character of the Present Administration,’ 
4. ^•Account of the Character of the Rt. Hon. 
H. B. Legge.’ 6, Sermons and charges of 
various dates, republished in a collective 
edition, 1801. 

[Gent. Mag. Ixxii. pt. i. 233, ii. 1170 ; Letter 
to the Cocoa Tree, by a Whig, in Collected Pam- 
phlets B. (Brit. Mas.) ; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet, 
vii. 465; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. i. 177; Lo Neve’s 
Fasti Eccl. Angl. ; Nichols’s Lit. Anec. ix. 10.1 

B. C. S. 

BUTLER, JOSEPH (1092 1752), bishop 
of Diirbnm, was born at Wantage 18 May 
1692. He was the youngest of the eight 
children of a well-to-do draper who had 
retired from business, and occupied a house 
called ^ TJio Priory,’ on the outskirts of the 
town. The room in which the bishop was 
born is still shown. He was first sent to the 
Latin school under the Rev. Philip Barton. 
Long afterwards, on becoming dean of St, 
Paul’s, ho bestowed one of his first pieces 
of patronage, the rectory of Hutton, iii Essex, 
upon his old schoolmaster, (According to a 
statement by G. Lavington in the ^ Rawlin- 
son MSS.’ he was educated at St. Paul’s 
School. The statement is made on behalf of 
Butler, who ‘ doth not care to fill up ’ Raw- 
linson’s form. He ‘ likes not to have his life 
wrote while he is living.’) Butlei*’s father 
intended him for the pres1t>yterian ministry. 
He therefore sent the boy to -a dissenting 
academy kept by Samuel Jones at Gloucester, 
and afterwards at Tewkesbury. Among 
Butler’s fellow-pupils were Seeker, after- 
wards archbishop, with whom he formed 
a lifelong friendship; Maddox, afterwards 
bishop of Worcester ; and a well-kiiown dis- 
senting divine, Samuel Chandler, Jones’s 
academyjis described in a letter from Seeker 
to Dr. Watts (Gibbons, Memoirs of Isaac 
Watts (1780)^ p. 8461. There were sixteen 
pupils who studied logic, Hebrew, mathe- 
matics> and classics Butler’s intellectual 
development is proved by the correspondence 
whioh he'earried on while still at Tewkesbury 
with Samuel Clarke, a philosopher ftequently 
consulted by youthful inquirers. Butler in his 
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first letter (4 Nov. 1713) advances two objec- after his marriage in 1725. Talbot had on 
tions to the arguments by whicli Clarke in the his deathbed recomni§nded Butler and Seeker 
Boyle Lectures of 1704-6 sought to demon- (known to him through Butler) to his father, 
strate the existence and 'attributes of God. thebishop. In 1721 Butler became prebendary 
Butler doubts whether it is a contradiction to of Salisbury. In the same year Bidiop Talbot 
assert the ^self-existence of a finite bt^ng/ but was translated to Durham, and in 1722 gave 
declares himself convinced (in his fourth let- Butler the rectory of Iloughton-le-Skerne, 
ter) by Clarke’s arguments. He also doubts near Darlington. Butler was still a poor man, 
whether it is a contradiction to suppose the and received money at times from an elder bro- 
^xistence of two indtj)endent self-existing ther, the last snm paid being 100/. in January 
lyings. This lat ter difiiculty, after some dis- 1726. A taste for building, which he showed 
cussion, resolves itself into a question as to the through life, led him to spend more than ho 
nature of time and space ; and at the close of could alibrd upon repairing the Houghton 
the correspondence Butler is still in donbt. parsonage. Meanwhile BiiSiop Talbot had 
At a later period he professed himself tb be ordained Seeker in 1722, and in 1724 pre- 
fully satisfied upon this point also (SrEERifs seated him to the rectory of Iloughton-le- 
JRemainSy p. 18> Butler did not give his Spring. Seeker, we are told, now used his 
name, and sent his letters to the post through influence with the bishop, due in the first 
his friend Seeker, describing himself to Clarke instance to Butler’s friendship, by inducing 
as * a gentleman from Gloucestershire.^ [The him to bestow upon Butler, in 1725, tlie 
letters are given in Butler’s * Works’ and rectory of Stanhope in Weardale, known in 
in Clarke’s ‘ AVorks,’ vol. ii. 1738.] He the north as the ‘golden rectory.’ Butler 
declares in the fourth that he designs ‘the then became iuile])undent for the first time ; 
search after truth as the business of his life,’ and in the autumn of 1728 he njsigned his 
and his obvious candour and ability made j preachership, and x)ublishod the celebrated 
a favourable impression upon Clarke, witli 1 ‘ Fifteen Sermons.’ In the jjrtiface to the 
whom he soon afterwards corresponded under j second edition, dated 6 S(*pt. 1728, he says 
his own name. He liad decided to conform that the selection of these from many others 
to the church of England, and persuaded his preached in the same place was ‘ in great 
father, after a little trouble, to allow him to measure accidental.’ Butler led a secluded 
enter at Oriel, Match 1714-15, to pursue the ! lifi> at Stanhope, and little is kiiowm of his 
necessary studies. He expresses to Clarke i pursuits. A tradition, collected by Bishop 
his dissatisfaction with Oxford. He regrets j Fhillpolts, a successor in the living, t(dLs us 
that he is obliged to quit his rlivinity studies j fliat he ‘ rode a black pony, and rode very 
by the want of encouragement to independent ,* fust ’ (Bartlett’s Butler^ p. 70), though 
thinkers (SteeRE’s / femrttW, p. 12). lie has ! a remoter tradition adds that ho fidl into 


made up his mind (SO, Sept. 1717 ) to migrate 
to Cambridge toavoid the ‘ frivolous lect ures ’ 
and ‘uninttdligible disputations’ by which ho 
is ‘quite tired out’ at Oxford (European 
MaffazinCy xli. 3feanwhi It? be had become 
intimate with Edward Talbot, son of the 
bishop of Salisbury. In 1717 Talbot became 
vicar of P]ast Hendrod, near AN'aritage; and 
from entries in the parish registers it ap- 
pears that Butler htdpod him in some of his i 
duties. Butler took hisB. A. degive on 18 Oct. I 
1718, and the B.C.L. on 10 June 1721. He j 
was ordained deacon and priest by , Bishop 
Talbot at Salisbury in October and December 
1718 (Bawtinson MSS, fol. 10, 14-1), and | 
was ai)pointed in July, through tlio influ- 
ence of Clarke and Talbot, to the j)reacher- 
ship at till! Rolls Chapel. His friend Talbot 
died in December 1720, leaving a widow and 
a posthumous daughter, who became the in- 
timate frbmd of Mrs. Carter, and speaks with 
warmth of Butler’s continued courtesy and 
kindness to her through his life (Memoirs of 
Mrs, Carter, i. 128). Mrs, Talbot aiui Ijer 
daughter became inmates of Seeker’s family 


' reveries, and allowed his pony to graze at 
I Avill (Eoglestone). We are also told that 
1 he found it hard to resist the im]}ortunity 
1 of beggars, and woixld try to escape them by 
! shutting himsulf up in his house. His main 
I occupation must have been the composition of 
the ‘Analogy,’ which was published in 1738. 
The ‘Analogy’ is dedicated to Charles, lord 
Talbot, who became chancellor in 1733, ‘ in 
acknowledgement of the highest obligations 
to tbe late Ijord Bishop of Durham’ (Talbot’s 
father) ‘ and himself.’ Talbot, on becoming 
chancellor, had axipointed Butler his chaplain, 
and upon this occasion Butler took the D.C.L. 
degree at Oxford in December 1733. Talbot 
further made him a prebendary of Rochester 
(July 1730), and the same mouth he had 
become clerk of the closet to Queen Caroline. 
The old connection with the Talbots might 
well account for these prefermt?nts, to which, 
however, we are told that Seeker again con- 
tributed. Queen Caroline took great interest 
in philosophicaldistiussions. The coni ro versy 
between Ularke afid Leibnitz had been carried 
on through lior, and Clarke, Berkeley, Hoad- 
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ly, and Sherlock had held conversations in 
her presence. Butler, as a friend of Clarke’s, 
may have been introduced at these during 
his prcachership at the Rolls. Seeker, who in 
1733 had become chaplain to the king, men- 
tioned his friend soon afterwards to the queen, 
who said that she thought he had been dead. 
She repeated this to Archbishop.Blackburne 
of York, who replied, ^ No, madame, he is not 
dead, but he is buried.’ However this may 
be, the queen became interested in Butler, 
and commanded his attendance, we are told, 
every evening from seven till nine. The 
(juoen died next .year (20 Nov. 1737), and 
just before her death commended Butler to 
Potter, the new archbishop of Canterbury. 
Butler, according to Lord liervey (MeynoirSy 
ii. 529), was th(» only person whom she re- 
commended ‘ particularly and by name ’ 
during her illness. A month later, as Seeker 
told .h'kyll, who told Dr. Thomas Wilson, 
son of the bishop of Man, he preached a ser- 
mon before the king upon profiting by afflic- 
tion ; his hearer was much aifected, and 
promised to ^ do something very good for him’ 
(Sthkke’s llemninsy p. 5). 

George II, in any case, desired to carry out 
the qu«.»en’s wishes. Butlil received next 
year an oiler from Walpole of the bishopric 
of Bristol, from which i)r. Gooch was trans- 
lated to Norwich. In a lett(‘r to Walpole 
(dated Stanhope, 28 Aug. 1738) Butler ac- 
cepts the oiler, but says that it was ‘ not 
very suitable either to the condition of my 
fortune or the circumstances of my prefer- 
ment, nor, as I should have thought, to the 
recommendation ’ (that is the queen’s) ^ with 
which I was honoured.’ The, bishopric was 
infaetthe poorest in England. Butler was al- 
lowed to hold his prebend at Rochester (re- 
signing that at Salisbury) and liis rectory at 
Stanbope in commendam, until 1740, when 
he was appointed dean of St. Paul’s. He was 
installed 24 May, and resigned his other pre- 
ferments. Butler spent considerable sums 
in improving the bishop’s palace at Bris- 
tol ; some reports mention from three to five i 
thousand pounds, others the whole income | 
of the see for twelve years (Bartlett’s I 
Buttery]}, 89 ; Stbere’s Remains), ' The mer- j 
chants of the town offered a large gift of 
cedar, part of which he carried afterwards to 
Durham. Tlie few glimjpses of Butler’s private 
life belong to this period. In March 1737 
John Byrom was introduced to him by the 
famous David Hartley, at whose house they 
met. A long argument t^ook place, in which 
Butler supported the claims . of reason, while 
Byrom defended the claims of authority. 
Byrom ends by wishing that he had ^Dr. 
Butler’s temper and calmness, yet not quite^ 


j because I thought he was a little too little 
! vigorous’ (Byrom’s Remains (Chetham Soc,), 
j ii. 96-9). Byrom dined with Butler 14 Feb. 

I 1749, when the bishop entertained a party of 
: fifteen, and was ^ very civil and courteous ’ 

I (td. p. 486). In August 1739 Wesley had an 
interview with Butler. AVesley was at the 
beginning of his career as a preacher, and his 
sermons had caused some of those phenomena 
which to Wesley appeared to be proofs of di- 
vine power, while Butler would regard them 
with suspicion as symptoms of ‘enthusiasm ’in 
the bad sense of tne word. They had caused 
scandal, and the bishop probably felt it a 
dutjr to remonstrate. After sonie argument 
about faith and works, Butler spoke with 
horror of claims to ‘extraordinary revelations 
and gifts of the Holy Spirit ;’ he spoke of 
people falling into fits at the meetings of the 
society, and ended by advising AVesley to 
leave his diocese, AVeslt^y declined to give 
any promise (Tyeuman’s Life of Wesleyy i. 
247). At Bristol, Butler made the acquaint- 
ance of Josiah Tucker, afterwards the well- 
known dean of Gloucester. Butler made 
Tucker his domestic chaplain, and gave him 
a prebend in the cathedral. Tucker tells us 
that Butler used to walk for hours in the 
garden behind his palace at nigl|t, and upon 
one such occasion suddenly asked his chaplain 
whether public bodies might not go mad as 
well as individuals, adding that nothing else 
could account for most of the transactions 
in history (Tucker’s Humble Address and 
earnest Appeal to the Landed Interesty p. 20, 
note). 

On the death of Archbishop Potter in 1747 
an offer of the primacy was made to Butler, 
who had in 1740 been made clerk of the closet 
to the king (on the death of Egerton, bishop 
of Hereford). Butler is said to have declined 
it on the ground that ‘ it tod late for him 

to try to support a falling church ’ (Bart- 
lett, p. 90). One of his nepliews, John Butler, 
a rich bachelor, had* x)reviously shown his 
appreciation of the ‘ Analogy ’ by exchan^ng 
a presentation copy from bis uncle for an iron 
vice belonging to a ‘ shrewd Scotch solicitor ’ 
named Thomson. Hearing, however, that 
his uncle had a chance of the archbishopric, 
he came up to town prepared to advance 
20,000/. to meet bis first expenses. In 1741 
the bishopric of Dvirham was offered to Butler, 
It was proposed to him that the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of the county, previously attached 
to t^he bishopric, should be given to a lay- 
man, and that the deanery of St. Paul’s to 
be vacated by him should be conferred ripon 
Seeker on condition that Butler should give 
the stall at Durham vacated by Seeker to 
Dr. Chapman (master of Magdalene, Ca^* 
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bridge). Butler declined to allow the dignity 
of the see to be diminished by the separation 
of the lord-lieutenancy, or to agree to a con- 
tract which he thought simoniacaL He was 
accordingly appointed to the bishopric un- 
conditionally. The arrangement, ifcwever, 
as to Chapman and Seeker was carried into 
effect. The lord-lieutenancy was not sepa- 
rated from the bishopric till the next vacancy. 
A plan for establishing bishops in the Ame- 
rican colonies was suggested at this time by 
Butler (Annual Registery 1765, p, 108). it 
came to nothing, but was noticed in a later 
controversy between Seeker and a Dr. May- 
be w, of Boston, in 1763. A contemporary 
reference is made in R. Baron’s ‘ Cordial for 
Low Spirits’ (1751, preface to vol. iii.) [see 
Bakon, R.] Butler was translated to Durham 
in July 1750, succeeding E. Chandler. He 
delivered a charge in 1751 (printed in his 
works). In this, after speaking strongly of the 
‘general decay of religion in the nation,’ and 
speaking of the evil effects of light conversation 
in promoting scepticism, lie insists upon the 
importance of observing outward forms, of 
maintaining churches, and regular services, as 
well as impressing the people by proper per- 
sonal admonitions. He speaks incidentally of 
the inllueuceof outward form in strengthen- 
ing the beliefs, superstitions, and religions of 
heathens, Mahommedans, and Catholics. This 
passage gave very needless offence, and iif 
17€52 Archdeacon Blackbiiriie published an 
anonymous pamphlet called ‘A Serious En- 
quiiy into the Use and Importance of External 
Religion,’ &c., in which Butler was accused 
of a tendency to Romanism. This pamphlet 
was republished with Blackburne's name by 
R. Baron, in a cc41ection called ‘ The Pillars 
of Priestcraft and Orthodoxy .shaken,’ and is 
included in Blackburne’e works. It is only 
wortli notice as partly accounting for the 
report- afterwards spread, that Butler had 
died a cat holic. Another circumstance which 
arons^ the suspicions of his contemporaries 
was his erection in the chapel of his palaces 
at Bristol of a slab of black marble over tlie 
altar, with an inlaid cross of white marble. 
It remained till the destruction of the j)alace 
in the Bristol riots of 1831. 

The assertion that Butler died a catholic 
was made in 1767 in an anonymous pamphlet 
called ‘ The Root of Protestant Errors Ex- 
amined ’ (nttribute<I to Blackburne or Theo- 
.philus Lindsey). Seeker replied in a letter 
to the ^ St. James’s Chronicle\9 May), signed 
‘ Misopseudes,’ challenging the author to pro- 
duce his authority. ‘ Phileleutheros/ the 
author, replied, giving no reasons beyond 
rumour, made probable, as he thought, by the 
circumstances of the Bristol cross and the 


Durham char^. Seeker on 23 May said that 
he regretted the cross, but emphatically de- 
nied the truth of the rumour. Other letters 
appeared in the same paper, showing only 
that the writers were determined to 
lieve, though without a tittle of evidence. 
Seeker in a letter of 21 July replied, ex- 
posing sufficiently the utter grouiuUessness 
of the statement. Butler’s * natural melan- 
choly ’ and his fondness for ^ lives of Romish 
saints and other books of mystic piety ’ are 
noticed and apparently admitted by the arch- 
bishop. Ho says that Butler was ‘ never a 
communicant in any dissenting assembly ; ’ 
that he attended the established worship from 
his early years, and became ‘ a constant con- 
formist ’ from his entrance at Oxford. (A 
full account is given in the notes to Halifax’s 
jireface to Butler’s Works , i. p. xxxiii.) 

Butler does not appear to nave taken any 
part in politics. Ife liad been wafted to his 
see, says Horace \\’^alpole, ‘ in a cloud of 
metaphysics, and remaintid absorbed in it ’ 
(George II, i. 148). He had, however, a 
house at Ilani]>stead, which had once be- 
longed to Sir Henry Vane. Butler had tilled 
the windows with painted glass, including 
some figures of tile apostles, presented to him 
by the pope, according to ‘ local tradition.’ 
Miss Talbot describes it to Mrs. Carter as a 
‘most onchantingjguy, pretty, elegant house’ 
{Letters of 29 Feb. and 9 April 1751). The 
house was sold upon his death (see Park’s 
Hampstead, p. 269 ). During his short tenure 
of the see of Durham, Butler allowed great 
liberality, received the principal gentry three, 
times a week, subscribed liberally to charities, 
and visited hi| clergy. The story was told 
that, in answer to some application for a 
subscription, he asked his steward how much 
money he had in the house. ‘ Five hundred 
ounds,’ was the reply.;. Upon which the 
ishop bestowed the whole upon the appli- 
cant, saying that it was a shame for a bishop 
to have HO muck. 

Butler’s health was failing, and his physi- 
cians sent him to Bristol and afterwards to 
Bath, where he died on 16 June 1752. He 
was buried in the cathedral at Bristol. Bishop 
Benson (Seeker’s brother-iu-law) and Natlia- 
niel Forster, ButleF s chaplain, were in atten- 
dance. The last tells SecKer that Butler was 
constantly talking of writing to his old friend, 
even when unable to express himself clearly. 
By his >vill he left 200/. to Forster, wjiom 
he appointed executor. The balance of his 
estate after various bequests, including 500/. 
to the I^ewCSs1ble;^lnfirma^ and 500/. to the 
Society {ck. the? Ptpp^gation of the Gospel, 
was to be dittrili^ted among his nephews 
and nieces. ..The total amount left seems to 
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have been between 9,000/. and 10,000/. (Bart- 
lett, 277). He also directed that * all his 
sermons, letters, and papers whatever, which 
are in a deal box locked, directed to Dr. 
Forster, and now standing in the little room 
within niy library at Hampstead, be burnt, 
without being read by any one, as soon as 
may be after my decease.' A writer in 
Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes ' (ix. 292) says 
that he has reason to know that some of 
Butler’s manuscript sermons ‘ are still (1815) 
in being.’ 

One portrait of Bishop Butler is in the 
Newcastle Infirmary, and was taken during 
his last illness. It is engraved in the Oxford 
edition of his works, A second was painted 
by Hudson for his nephew Joseph, and a 
third by Vandcrbank in 1782, which is en- 
graved in Bartlett's ‘ Life.’ The last two were 
both at Kirby House, tlic residence of his 
nepluew’s grandson. 

Butler’s position in contemporary specula- 
tion was unique. Thtj deist controversy, 
which culminated about 1780, is throughout 
in his mind, though he designedly abstains 
from special referciices. The motliod of al> 
stract metaphysical reasoning applied by his 
early friend Clarke both to ethical and theo- 
logical speculations had led to a system 
which tended to reduce the historical ele- 
ment of belief to a secondary position or to 
eliminate it entirely. Butler, while admit- 
ting the validity of CJlarke’s reasoning, adopts 
the dilfereiit method of aijpealing to observa- 
tion of facts (^Preface to Sennonsj p. vii). 
His ethical system is therefore psychological, 
or appeals to the constitution of human 
nature, as the ‘ Analogy ’ to the constitution 
of the world at large. In the sermons and 
the dissertation on ‘The Nature of Virtue’ 
he assails especially the egoistic utilitarianism 
of which Hobbes had been the great teacher 
in the previous aj^, and whicn tvas main- 
tained both on d pnori and empirical grounds. 
In this he follows Shaftesbury (tne only 
writer to whom he explicitly refers), who 
had endeavoured to show the general har- 
mony between virtue and happiness ; but he 
tries to fill a gap in Shaftesbury’s argument 
by showing the natural supremacy of con- 
science, and therefore the existence of moral 
obligation, even where sell-interest is 
posed to conscience. The main result of the 
sermons is therefore the psychological sys- 
tem, in which the conscience is represented 
as holding a supreme position by its own 
self-evidencing authority among tine. v<^rtous 
faculties which constitute,.:\Jium:aii n^itjare; 
while other passions, and particular self- 
love and benevolence,, alre,. but 

subordinate. The psyolhology, thoiigh some- 


what perplexed, shows remarkable acuteness, 
and the argument that self-love, instead of 
being the * sole or supreme faculty, really 
presupposes the existence of co-ordinate pas- 
sions, is especially noteworthy. Butler greatly 
influensea the common-sense school of Hut- 
cheson and his followers, who are also allied 
to Shaftesbury ; and his influence upon Hume 
is perceptible, especially in Hume’s admission 
of independent benevolent impulses, in con- 
nection with a utilitarian principle which 
had generally been interpreted as leading to 
ure egoism. Hume (it may bo noticed) 
esired in 1737 to be introduced to Butler, 
and sent him a copy of the ^ Treatise on 
Human Nature’ on its publication in 1739. 
He expressed his pleasure in 1742 upon hear- 
ing that his first set of essays (which did not 
include those ofiensive to the orthodox) liad 
been ‘ everywhere recommended ’ by Butler 
(Burton’s 7/wwi^, i. (i4, 10f>, 143). 

The famous ‘ Analogy ’ is an endeavour to 
show that, as the particular frame of man 
reveals a supreme conscience, so the frame 
of nature shows a moral ,gov(Tnor revealed 
through conscience. Assuming the validity 
of the a priori arguments for tlieism and the 
immortality of the soul, he maintains that 
the facts of observation fall in with the 
belief that this life is a probationary state 
where men are, as a matter of fact, under 
a system of government which encourages 
virtue as such and discourages vice, and there- 
fore imply the probability that in a future 
life there will be a coi^lete satisfaction of 
the claims of justice. This leads to a con- 
sideration of the problem of free will and 
necessity, while the second part argues for 
the conformity between, the doctrine thus 
taught by fact and the nature of the Chris- 
tian revelation. 

The impressiveness of Butler’s argument, 
the candour of his reasonings, and the vigour 
and originality of his thought have been de- 
nied by no one. It is remarkable, indeed, 
that the greatest theological work of the time, 
and one of the most original of any time, 
produced little contemporary controversy. 
The only works directed against him during 
his life were a short and feeble tract, ‘ Re-' 
marks upon Dr. Butler’s sixth chapter, &c., 
ly Philanthropus ’ (Mr. Bott) [sch) Bott, 
THOMASl. in 1737, and ‘ A Second Vindi<»- 
tion of Locke, wherein his sentiments 
relating to petsonsi identity are cleared up 
fron^ some mistakes of the wv. Dr, Butler,’ 
1788, W Vincent Perrpnet, vicar of 
Shoreham. This is a ^quel to a vindication 
I of I^heRgainst Bishop Browne^^d i^^ 

[ an answi^ to Andrew Baxter, l^^p^mi^hr 
lets are Worthless. Butler’s coht^l^anes 
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were perbape deterred by the fear of ven-^ 
luring into the profundities of bis argument. 
Hume’s writings on theology, indeed, espe- 
cially t be essay upon ‘A Providence ana a 
Future State,’ contain an implicit criticism 
of tbe ‘ Analogy.’ At a later perlbd the 
proofs of Butlers influence are abundant. 
To some thinkers he appears as the most 
profound apologist of clirLstian tbe^ology, 
while others have hold that his argiunent 
leads to scepticism, because, while conclu- 
sive against the optimism of the deists, it 
really shows only that the difficulties in re- 
vealed theology are equalhid by the difficulties 
of natural religion. It is a retort, not*im 
explanation, and therefore sceptical in es- 
sence. This was the viow taken by James 
Mill, in wliose mental history the study of 
the ‘Analogy ’ was a turning point, accord- 
ing to his son ( J. 8. ^Mill’s Autobiography ^ 

S . 38). A similar view is stated by Mr. 

ames Mart ineau, wdio says ( Studies of Cktds- 
tianifgj p. 93) that Butler has uninten- 
tionally ‘lurnished . . . one of the most 
terrible persuasive^B to atheism ever prc)-^ 
duced.’ A different view*^ is expressed by 
Cardinal Newman, who says (uipologia f 'part 
iii.) that the study of the ‘ Analogy ’ formed 
an ‘^ra in his religious opinions.’ lie learnt 
from it the view that the world is a ‘ sacra- 
mental system* in which ‘material pheno- 
mena are both the types and instruments of 
the things unseen ; ’ and he was deeply im- 
pressed by Butlers characteristic doctrine 
that ‘ probability is the guide of life.’ Other 
references may bo found in Mr. llunl’s ^ His- 
tory of Iteligious Thought in England;’ 
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“Analogy,”’ 1865; Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
‘ Butler and the Zeitgeist ’ in ‘ Last. Essays 
on the Church and Religion;’ and Mr. Lucas 
Collins’s ‘ Butler’ in Blackwood’s ‘Philoso- 
phical Classics.’ 

Butler’s works are : 1 . ‘ Fifteen Sermons 
preached at the Rolls Chapel,’ 1726 (dedi- 
cated to Sir Joseph Jekyll). 2. ‘ The Ana- 
logy of Religion, Natural and RoveahKl, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature. To 
which are added two brief dissertations : 
(1) Of Personal Identity ; (2) Of the Nature 
of Virtue,’ 1736. 3. ‘ Six oermons preached 
upon Public Occasions,’ tiz. : (1) before the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, 16 Feb. 
1739; (2) before the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and sheriffs, attd the governors of the several 
hospitals of the city of London, Monday in 
Easter Week, 1740; (3) before the House 
of Lords, 30 Jan. 1740-1 ; (4) at the annual 
meeting of the charity children at Christ 


Church, 9 Mav 1746 ; (6) }x>fori-‘ the House 
of Lords on the anniversary of his mujestv’s 
accession to the throne, 11 June 1747 ; (6) 
before the governors of the London Infinnary, 
31 March 1748. 4. ‘A Charge delivered to 

the Clergy at the Primary Visitation of the 
diocese of Durham in the year 1761.’ 

These, together with the corres]>ondenc« 
with Clarke, form Butler’s works. T’he first 
collected edition was published at Edinburgh 
in 1804. It contains a Life by Kippis from 
the ‘ Bio^aphia,’ and a preface and notes by 
Halifax, bishop of Gloucester. It has been 
reprinted, at Oxford in 1807 and subsequently. 
An edition of tbe * Analogy,* with a careful 
collation of the first editions, an index, and 
a life, was published at Dublin in 1860 by 
AV. Fitzgerald, bishop of Cork. A sermon 
attributed I 0 Butler was first printed in the 
appendix to Bartlett’s ‘ IJfe,’ An ‘ Enmiiry 
concerning Faith,’ London, ITLl, has %een 
attributed to him, but without probability 
(Notes and Queries^ 1st series, vi. M18 ). A 
list of \vritings upon the Bangorian contro- 
versy by a Mr. Herne says that ‘ a letter of 
thanks from a young clergyman to tlics Rev. 
Dr. Hare fur his visitation sermon at I’litAey 
in 1719’ was written by the author of some 
papers in the ‘ Freethinker, ’includingNo. 126 
(1 June 1719) upon ‘ Optical Glas.ses.’ In 
the reprint of this list in Hoa<ny*s ‘ Works’ 
(176!) this author is identifie<l with Butler, 
lu all probability this is due to some con- 
fusion with Archbishop Boulter of Dublin, 
bishop of Bristol, 1719-24, who helped 
jVjmhroso Philips in the ‘ Freethinker.’ 

[The first Life 6f Butler is in the supplement 
to the Biog. Britanuica (1753), with information 
from a uephew ; a further Life by Kippis in his 
o^litioD of the Biographia is prefixed to Butler’s 
Works; Itawlinson MSS. fo, 16,144, 8vo, v. 221, 
vi. 63 ; the Life by Tliumaa Bartlett (1839) gives 
the fullest information and refers to unpublished 
documents ; see also Some Remains (hitherto un- 
published) of Bishop Butler, 1853 (preface by 
E. Steere, chiefly from MSS, in the British Mu- 
seum); Stanhope Memorials of Bishop Butler 
by W. M. Egglestone, which adds very little ; 
Porteus’s Lifeof Seeker; LeNeve’s Fasti (Hardy), 
ii. 403, 684, 667.] L. 8. 

BUTLEB, Sir PIERCE or PIERS, eighth 
Eabi, of Okmonpe and first Earl of Ossory 
(d, 1639), was descended from the Butlers, 
baronets of Poolestown, and was the son of 
Sir James Butler and Sawe (Sabina), daugh- 
ter of Donnell Reogh MacMurrough Oa- 
venagh, prince of his sept. He succeeded 
Thomas, S6yenth;|tol of Ormonde, in 1616. 
He took a prptiain^t part in suppressing 
the Irish :1repellioti^, and when the Earl of 
Surrey^ who tve^ hifl intim^jLe friend, left the 
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kingdom in 1621, he was appointed lord- 
dopu^. Owing to the i-epresentations of 
the Talbots he was removed from the go- 
vernment in 1624, but the king^ to indicate 
his dipgreement with the decision of the 
commissioners, created him on 18 May lord-" 
treasurer of Ireland. At the i^ecial request 
of the king he surrendered the ^ earldom of 
Ormonde to Sir Thomas Boleyn (or Bullen), 
^audson of the seventh earl of Ormonde and 
brotlier of Anne Boleyn, and in lieu thereof 
he was created Earl of Ossory by patent 
dated 23 Feb, 1627-8. By Lodge and^other 
authorities it is stated that the earldom of 
Ormonde was restored to Sir Pierce Butler on 
22 Feb. 1637-8, on the death of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn ; but, as is shown by Mr. J. II. Round 
(Fostkb, Collect, Geneal. vol. i.), the grant J 
of the earldom was made before the death of 
Thomas Boleyn, earl of Wiltshire and Or- 
monde, and that the earldom was a new one 
is suHiciently attested by the fact that it was 
limited to heirs male ol' his body. After its 
conferment ^ the Earl of Wilts,’ as is men- 
tioned in the ^ Carew State Paj^ers,’ ^ was j 
content to be so named earl of Ormonde in 
Ireland, semblably as the two Lords Dacres 
be named the one of the south and the other 
of the north ' (Calendar, Carew MISS, 1615- 
1674, p. 127). The Earl of Ormonde mani- , 
fested the sincerity of his loyalty by his ^ 
activity in taking measures for crushing j 
the insurrection oi his broth er-iii-law, Lord I 
Thomas Fitzgerald, and after the latter’s | 
execution he was rewarded by a large grant 
of lands. He afterwards turned his arms 
against the Earl of Desmond, who submitted 
and took an oath of fidelity. He died on 
21 or 26 Aug. 1639, and was buried in the 
chancel of St. Canice’s Cathedral, Kilkenny. 
He is stated to have been ‘ a man of great 
honour and sincerity, infinitely good-natured.’ 
He brought over to Kilkenny artificers and 
manufacturers from Flanders and the neigh- 
bouring provinces, whom he employed in 
working tapestry, diaper, Turkey carpets, and 
similar industries. By his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, earl of Kil- 
dare, he had three sons and six daughters. 
His second son, Richard, created Viscount 
Mountgarret, 23 Oct. 1660, was grandfather 
of Richard, third Viscount Mountgarret [q.v.] 
His eldest son, Jambs, created Viscount 
Thurles in 1636, became ninth Earl of Or- 
monde, married Lady Joan Fitzgerald, daugh- 
ter , and heiress of James, eleventh earl of 
Desmond, was suspected of hostility to the 
English government, and ■^^^oiiwned while 
in London at a simper at Ely Housed He 
died on 28 Oct. 1646. ' His s6a Thomas 
(1632- 1614) [q. v.] succeeded to the earldom. 


[Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormonde (Oxford 
ed. 1851), i. Ixxxvi-xeiii ; Lodge’s Peerage of 
Ireland, iv. 19-22; Paper on the Barony of 
Arklow by J. H. Round in Foster’s Collectanea 
Gcnealogica, vol. i.; and on the Ormonde At- 
tainders* in the Genealogist, new ser., vol. i. 
Ko. 7, 186-9 ; Smto Papers, Irish Series ; 
Calendar of Carew MSS.] T. F. H. 

BUTLER, PIERCE, third Viscount 
Qalmoy (1662-1740), was descended from 
Thomaij Butler, tenth earl of Ormonde [q. v.], 
and was the son of Edward, second viscount 
Qalmoy, and Eleanor, daughter of Cliarles 
White of Leixlip, and widow of Sir Arthur 
Aston, He was born on 21 March 1662. 
On 6 Aug. 1677 he was created D.C.L, of 
Oxford. By James II he was appointed a 
privy councillor of Ireland, and lieutenant of 
the county of Kilkenny, As colonel of a 
regiment of Irish horse lie was at the siege 
of Jjondonderry, where the protestants ac- 
cused him of barbarity and treachery ( Mac- 
aulay, c. xii.) He fought at Aughrim and 
the Boyne, and was afterwards outlawed. 
He was Irish commissioner at the capitu- 
lation of Limerick, and included in the am- 
nesty (3 Oct. 1691). He retired to France, 
and was created Earl of Newcastle by 
.Tames II. His English estates were forfeited 
and he was attainted in 1697. In France 
he was named colonel of the second queen’s 
regiment of Irish horse in the service of that 
country, and served with distinction in va- 
rious continental wars. Ho died at Paris on 
18 June 1740. His only son, James, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Theobald Matthew, 
was kill ed at M alplaqiiet. A nephew, J amos, 
assumed the title of third viscount Galmoy, 

[Lodge’s Poerago of Ireland, iv. 48, 49 ; O’Cal- 
laghan’s Irish Brigades it^ th^ Service of Frauce ; 
List of Oxford Graduates; Burke’s Extinct 
Peerages, 97.] T. F. H, 

BUTLER, RICHARD, third Viscount 
Mountgarret (1678-1651), was the son of 
Edmund, second viscount Mountgarret, and 
Grany or Grizzel, daughter of Barnaby, first 
lord of Upj^er Ossory, and was born in 1578. 
His first wife was Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Hugh O’Neill, earl of Tyrone, and having 
joined in his father-in-law’s rebellion, he 
specially distinguished himself by hjs de- 
fence o^ the casues of Bollyragget and Culli- 
hill. His estates were nevertheless confirmed 
to him on the death; 6f his father in 1605, 
and he sat in the parliaments of 1613, 1616, 
and 1684. At the rebellion of 1641 he was 
appointed joint governor of Kilkenny with 
the Earl of Ormonde, but being alarmed by 
desi^ said to have been formed f^adnst 
the lords of the Pale, ht, after v^tmjg an 
explanatory letter to the Earl of Oitoonde, 
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took possessioUt of Kilkenny in the name of the morning of 4 Nov. 1791, and defeated 
the confederated. He then detached parties with heavy lose. Butler, after fighting 
to secure other adjacent towns, which was bravely on foot in the front line, was shot 
done with such success tliat in the space of down just as he mounted his horse, and was 
a week all the fortresses in the counties of tomahawked and scalped. 

Elkenny, Waterforf, and Tipperaiy were [Drake’s American Biography (1852) ; Diary 
m their power. After this he was chosen of Colonel Winthrop Sargent, adjutant-general, 
general of the confederates ; but the county U.S. army, in the campaign of 1 79 1 , edited by his 
of Cork having insisted on choosing a general grandson (Wormsloe, 1861, 4to).] H. M. C. 
of its own, his forces w'ere thereby con- 
siderably weakened, and he was defeated by BUTLER SAMUEL (1012-1680), i)oet. 
the Earl of Ormonde at Kihrush, near Athy, was the fiftn child and the second son of 
on 10 April 1642; but, returning to Kil- Samuel Butler, a Worcestershire farmer, and 
ketiny, he was chosen president of the a churchwarden of the parish of Strensham, 
supreme council formed there in the foUAw- where the poet was baptised on 8 Feb. 1612. 
ing summer. In 1643 ho was at the battle The entry is in his father’s handwrit ing. The 
of Boss, fought by General Preston against elder Samuel Butler owned a house and a 
the Marquis of Ormonde, and he took part in piece of land, which was still called Butler’s 
the capture of various fortresses. lie died j tenement fifty years ago ; the value of this 
in 1661, but was excepted, though dead, ! was about 8/. a year (see Notes and Queines^^ 
^m pardon for life or estate by the crown i 6th series, iv. 387, 469). According to Au- 
in the act of parliament for the settlement brey, however, the poet was not born in this 
of Ireland passed on 12 Aug. 1652. He Strensham house, out at a hamlet called 
was buried in the chancel of St. Canlce’s ; Barton bridge, half a mile out of Worcester, 
cathedral, Kilkenny, under a monument with ! The father, according to Wood, leased of Sir 
a eulogistic I^atin inscription. By his first ; Thomas Kussell,lora of the manor of Strens- 
wife, Margaret, eldest daughter of Hugh j ham, an estate of 300Z. a year. The boy was 
O’Neill, earl of Tyrone, he had three sons ■ educated in Worcester free school. He has 
and six daughters, of whom Edmund became been identified, but against probability, with 
fourth viscount. He was again twice mar- ; the Samuel Butler who went up to Christ 
ried: to Thomasine (afterwards named Eliza- j Church, Oxford, from Westminster in 1623; 
beth), daughter of Sir William Andrews of another legend, somewhat better ppported, 
Newport, and to Margaret, daughter of says that he proceeded for a short time, about 
Kichard Branthwaite, seijeant-at-law, and 1627, to Cambridge. It is probable that the 
widow of Sir Thomas Spencer of Yarnton, first of several situations whicli he occupied 
Oxfordshire, but by neither of these mar- was that of attendant, with a salary of 20/, 
riages had he any issue. a year, to Elizabeth, countess of Kent, at 

[Lodg.’8 Peerage of Ireland, iv. 49-66 ; .State of AVrest in Bedforfshiro. The 

Papers, Irish Series; Oofew State Papers; Cox’s . Selden under the same 

History of Ireland ; Carte’s Life of the Duke of makes it probable that this occurred m 
Ormondse] T, F. H. j 1628. Selden seems to have interested him- 

! self in Butler’s talents, Mid to have trained 
BUTLEB., RICHARD (</. 1791), major- | his mind. The young man spent several 
generalintheUnitedStatesarmyjWasanative i years at Wrest, and emplOTed his leisure in 
of Ireland, and went to America some time j studying painting under Samuel Cooper, or 
before 1760. At the outbreak of the war of j more probably with him, for Cooper was not 
independence he became a lieutenant-colonel | yet illustrious. Butler is said to have painted 
of the Pennsylvania troops, and in 1777 held i a head of Oliver Cromwell from life ; his 
that rank in Morgan’s rifle corps, with which ! pictures were long in existence at Earl’s 
he distinguished himself on various occa- | Coombe in Worcestershire, but were all used, 
sions. In 1781 he was with Lafayette in ‘ in the lost century, to stop up broken win- 
Virginia, and at the close of the war was dows. Butler spent some years of his early 
lieutenant-colonel of the 9th Pennsylvania life at Earl’s Coombe as clerk to a justice of 
regiment. About 1787 he was agent for In- the name of Jeffereys. He seems to have 
dian affairs in Oregon ; and in 8t. Clair’s served as clerk pr attendant to a succession 
expedition against the Indian tribes in 1791 of country . gentlemen. One of these was 
commanded the right wing of the force, with Sir Samuel jLuke of Cople Hoo, near Bed- 
the rank of major-generai The troops, com- ford^ a stiff^'nreal^erian, and one of Crom- 
posed of United States regulars and militia, well’s generalsiff^'' 'This person sat for the cha- 
were attacked in Ibeir camp, about twenty racter <rf Hudibras/. 
miles from Miami Towns, by the Indians, on A Knight as ^nt as e*er was ; 
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but some of tlie touches are said to be studied 
from anotlier puritan employer of Butler’s, 
Sir Henry Bose well of Ford Abbey in Devon- 
shire. It is supposed that Butler spent some 
time in France and Holland, which indeed his 
own writings show. He is not known to have 
published anything, or to have attained the 
smallest reputation, until after the death of 
Cromwell. In 1059, at the age of forty- 
seven, he first appeared before the public with 
an anonymous prose tract, in favour of the 
Stuarts, entitled ^ Mola Asinaria.’ Perhaps 
in reward for this service, he was appointed 
secretary to Richard, earl of Carbi^, when 
’he was made lord president of Wales in 
1660. Lord Carbury made Butler steward 
of Ludlow Castle. Some bills in which his 
name occurs are published in ‘Notes and 
Queries’ (1st ser. v. 6). He maiTied soon 
after this, his wife being differently described 
as a sj^inster of the name of Herbert and as 
a widow of the name of Morgan. Whatever 
her name was, she was supposed to be well 
dowered, and Butler probably had the rash- 
ness to resign his appointment a1 Ludlow on 
that account, for ho certainly did not hold it 
more than a year. He lived comfortably on 
his wife’s jointure for a time, till the money 
was lost on bad securities. The obscurity 
which hangs over every part of Butler’s life 
makes it impossible to say whether he did or 
did not succeed in securing the patronage of 
George, duke of Buckingham. \N"ycherley 
told a lively story which, if true, shows that 
Butler was not so successful; but Butler has 
left a sk'etch of Buckingham which, though 
extremely satirical, seems founded on such 
study as a secretary alone would have the 
opportunity of making. 

At the age of fifty Butler suddenly became 
famous. Fifteen years before, in the puritan 
houses where he had lived, he had strung his 
pungent observations and jingling satirical 
rhymes into a long heroi-comic poem. The 
times bad changed, and this CQuld now be 
produced without offence to the ruling powers. 
On 11 Nov. 1662 was licensed, and early in 
1663 appeared, a small anonymous volume 
entitled ‘ Hudibras : the first part written in 
the time of the late wars.' This is the first 
genuine edition, hut the manuscript appears 
to have been pirated, for an advertisement 
says that ‘ a most false and imperfect copy ' 
of the poem is being circulated without any 

f >rint er^s or publishers name. Exactly a vear 
ater a second part appeared, also heralded 
by a piracy. The booK was introduced at 
court early in 1663 by t^ Earl of Dorset, 
and was instantly patroiiiaed by the king. 
Copies of the first editiofi^ of ^ Hudibras ' 
not very unfrequently have inscriptions show- 


ing that they were the gift of Charles II to 
their first owner. Butler has himself recorded 
this royal partiality for his book ; — 

He never ate, nor drank, nor slept, 

But ‘ Hudibras * still near him kept ; 

Nor would he go to church or so, 

But * Hiidibras ’ must with hiiki go. 

It was, however, the scandal of the age, that 
though the king was lavish in promises, he 
never d id anything to relieve Butler’s poverty. 
Lord Clarendon also greatly admired him, 
and had his portrait painted for his own 
library, but in spite of all his promises gave 
him no employment. The neglect of Butler 
is one of the commonplaces of literary' mo- 
rality, but the reader is apt to fancy that 
Butler was not easy to help. It is not plain 
that he had any talent, save this one of 
matchless satire ; and in his private inter- 
course he was unpleasing. From childhood 
‘he would make observations and reflections 
on everything one said or did ; ’ he had few 
friends, and was not careful to retain those 
few. He lived in poverty and obscurity for 
seventeen years after the first appearance of 
‘Hudibras,’ publishing a third part of that 
poem in 1678 (the difierent forms of which 
are described in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 6tli ser, 
vi. 108, 150, 270, 311, 370, 454), and two 
slight pieces, the ‘ Geneva Ballad ’ in 1674, 
and an ‘ Ode to the Memory of Du-Val’ in 
1071. In 1672 he printed an abusive prose 
tract against the nonconformists, called ‘ Two 
I^etters.’ Butler in his later years was much 
troubled with the gout, ana from October 
1679 to Easter 1680 he did not stir out of 
his room. He lived in Rose Street, Covent 
Garden, until he died of consumption, al- 
though he was not yet seventy, on 26 Sept. 
1680. His best friend, William LongueviUe, 
a bencher of the Inner Temple, tried to have 
Butler buried in Westminster Abbey, but 
found no one to second him in this proposal. 
He therefore buried the poet at his own 63^:- 
pense, on the 27 th, in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. Aubrey says : — 

‘ In the north part, next the church at the 
east end ; his feet touch the wall ; his grave 
2 yards distant from the pilaster of the door, 
by his desire, 6 foot deep.’ Wood describes 
Butler as ‘ a boon ana witty companion, 
especially among the company ho knew well.^ 
Aiibrey writes of Butleris appearance : ‘ He is 
of a middle stature^ strong set, high coloured, 
a head of sorrel hair,^a severe and sound judg- 
ment, a good fellow,’ This writer, who Knew 
him pretty Well, gives us an idea that the 
legend of Butler’s poverty was exaggerated 
in the reaction which began in 1 ^. favour 
soon after his death. A tradition is 
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by Granger that Butler was in receipt of a 
pension of 100/. a year at the time of his death. 

The success of ‘ Hudibras/ and a rumour 
that a large quantity of Butler’s unpublished 
manuscript was in existence, encouraged the 
production of a gi'eat many .spurious posthu- 
mous collections of his verses. For some 
reason or other, however, the papers of But- 
ler were nreserved untouclu'd by William 
Longueville, who l>equeathed them to his 
son Charles, and he in his turn to a John 
Clarke of Walgfherton in Cheshire. This 
gentleman, in iSovember 1754, consented to 
allow It. Thyer, the keeper of the public 
library in 3lanchester, to examine tht^n. 
The result was the publication in 1759 of two 
very intere.sting volumes, entitled ‘ The 
Genuine Remains in Verse and Prose of Mr. 
Samuel But ler.’ These volumes contain much 
that is only second in merit to ‘ Hudibras ’ 
itself, among otliers a brilliant satire on the 
Royal Society, entitled 'The Elephant in 
the Moon,’ and a series of prose ' Characters.’ 
The collection of manuscripts from which 
these were selected was sold in London to 
the British Museum in 1885, and is now 
numbered there (MS^, Addit. 82d25-()). 
Several of the pieces are still unpubli.she<l. 
‘Hudibrsis,’ which received the honour of 
being illustrated by Hogarth in 1720, was 
several times carefhlly edited during the 
eighteenth century (for an account of the 
illustrated editions see and Queries^ 

4th series, xi. 352, and 5th series, iii. 456). 
The edition of Dr. Grey, Tvhich appeared first . 
in 1744, is still considered the standard one. j 
' Hudibras ’ was translated into French verse ! 
with great skill by John Townley (1097- | 
1782). In 1731 a monument to Butler was j 
raised in Westminster Abbey, at the expense 
of the lord mayor, John Barber, a graceful act 
which Pope rewarded in two spiteful line.s; 
But whence this Barber ? that a name so mean 
Should, join’d with Bptler’s, on a tomb be seen. 

A portrait of Butler by Lely is in the gal- 
lery at Oxford \ another by Lely was painted 
for Clarendon (see Evelyn’s Diary ^ Bkay and 
Wheatley, iii. 444); 8oest painted a third 
portrait, which was engraved for Grey’s edi- 
tion of ' Hudibras.’ 

[Very little has been discovered with regard 
to Butler’s life beyond w'hat Wood (Athen® 
Oxon. (Bliss) iii. 874) reported. That little 
was mainly given to the world by Dr, Nash, in 
the second volume of his Collections for the llis- 
tory of Worcestershire, in 1782. There have 
been no later discoveries than those made by 
Nash more than a century ago, Oldys made 
some notes for a life of Butler, which are in Brit. 
Mus. MS. Addit. 4221, pp. 198-208. See also 
Granger’s Biog. Hist. iv. 38-40.] K. G. 


BUTLER, SAMUEL (1774-1889), bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, born at Kenil- 
worth 30 Jan. 1774, was the sou of William 
Butler of that place ; was admitt ed to Rugby 
31 March 1785, and entered St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1 792. At Cambridge his 
career was singularly brilliant. He obtained 
three of Sir William Browne’s medals, and 
in 1793 was elected Craven scholar in com- 
petition wi th Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Keato, 
afterwards head-master of Eton, ami Chris- 
topher Bethell, afterwards bishop of Bangor. 
He was a senior optime in the mathematical 
tripos of 1796, when he proceede<l B.A. He 
carried off the chancellor’s medals in 1797,’ 
and the member’s prizes for 1797 and 1798, He 
became fbllowof St. John’s 4 April 1797, and 
in 1798 was appointed head-master of Shrews- 
bury School, lie held this appointment for 
thirty-eight years. Although many ecclesi- 
astical btuiefices were conferred on him within 
that period, the school occupied most of his 
attention, and it acquired a very high repu- 
tation during his head-mastership, in which 
he was succeeded by his pupil, Dr. Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy, in 1830. In 1802 Butler 
became vicar of Kenilworth, and in 1811 he 
proceeded D.D. In 1807 he was instituted 
to a prebend at Lichfield, in 1822 to the arch- 
deaconry of Derby, and in June 1836 (when 
he left Shrewsbury) to the bishopric of Lich- 
field and Coventry. In December 1836 the 
archdeaconiT of Coventry was annexed to the 
see of Worcester, and left Butler bishop of 
Lichfield. While holding this office Butler 
suffered much ill-health, but ho administered 
bis diocese with great energy, and was ])opular 
with his clergy. He died 4 Dec. 1839, and 
was buried in St. Mary’s Church, Shrew8bur}^ 
He married in 1798 Harriet, daughter of the 
Rev, East Apthorp, B.I)., vicar of (Voydon 
and rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, by whom ho 
had two daughters,' if ary and itarriet, and 
one son, Thomas. His elder daugliter married 
Edward Bather [q. v.], and his son became 
rector of Langar. 

Butler was the author of many educational 
works, the chief of which are : 1. An elabo- 
rate edition of ' JEschylus/ jjublished at the 
Cambridge University Press in four volumes 
between 1809 and 1820. 2, ' A Sketch of 
Modem and Ancient Geography,’ Shrews- 
bury, 1813(andfrequently reprinted). 3. 'An 
Atlasof Ancient G©og^)hy.^ 4. 'AnAtla 
Modem Geography.* ETe was also the editor 
of' M. Musun Carmen in Platonem, Is. Oasau- 
boni in Jose^um ScaligerumOde. Acoedunt 
Poemata et Exercitationes utriusque lingii©,’ 
1797 ; he wrote ^ jA JProxis on the Latin Pre- 
positions with Bx^cises,’ 1823; and several 
sermons, one of thein being the funeral ser- 
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mon on Dr. Parr. BiitWs library was rich 
in Aldiiies, and in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek 
manuscripts. The latter were purchased for 
the British Museum, and are now numbered 
there Adclit. MSS. 11838-12 117. 

[dent. Mag. 1840, pt. i, 203-5 ; Le Neve’s 
Fasti Eccl. Angl. ; Bakor’s Hist, of St. John’s 
Coll. (ed. Mayor), i. 311.] S. L. L. 

BUTLER, SIMON (1757-179^, first 
president of the United Irislimen of llublin, 
was the third son of Edmund, tenth Viscount 
Moimtgarret, and his wife Charlotte, the 
second < la lighter oi* Sir Simon Bradstreet, 
bart. lie was born in July 1757. Having 
been called to the Irish bar in Michaelmas 
term, 177H, he was made a king’s counsel 
and a bencher of the Honourable Society of 
theKing’s Inns, Ilublin, in Trinity term, 1784. 
With Wolfe Tone he was a zealous leader of 
tho United Irislimen, and on 9 Nov. 1791 he 
presided at the first meeting of the Dublin 
society of that body. lie compiled a digest 
of the po]>ery laws, which was published in 
1792, aii<l made a great impression on tho 
minds of the people. For tliis work, and ^ for 
other professional business,’ the ‘Catholic 
Committee ’ voted him 500/. On 1 March 
1 793 Butler and Oliver Bond [q. v.l, as chair- 
man and secretary respectively of the Dublin 
Society, were summoned before the Irish 
Honse of* Lords on account of a paper which 
had been issued by the society, referring to a 
committee of secrecy of that house. They 
avowed tlic publication, but submitted that 
it contained nothing unconstitutional. Tim 
lords, liowever, voted it a ‘false, scandalous, 
and seditious libel; a high breach of the pri- 
vileges of this house, tending to disturb tlie 
public jieace, and questioning the aut-hority 
of this High Court of Parliament,’ and there- 
upon ordered the defendants to be imprisoned 
in Newgatt^ gaol for six months, and to pay a 
fine of 500/. each. On the termination of his 
imprisonment, Butler went with his friend, 
Archi]>ald Hamilton Rowan, another ener- 
getic leader of the United Irishmen, to Scot- 
land, Avhere they continued to aid in direct- | 
ingthe proceedings of the society, until they i 
wertJ compelled to fly the country. On 18 .Tan. 
1795 Rutter married Eliza, the daughter of 
Edward Lynch of Hampstead, in the county 
of Dublin, by wlunn he tiad an only son, Ed- 
wanl. Though his name was erased from 
the list of king’s counsel in 1793, ho remained 
a bencher of the King’s Inns until Ida- death, 
which took place at his’ lodgings in Bromp- 
ton Row on 19 May 1797, ii^ the fortieth year 
of his age. An etching of and his friend 
Rowan as they a])peare4 in the streets of 
Edinburgh in 1793, by Kay, will bo found 


in the second volume of ‘ Original Portraits/ 
No. 230. , ' 

[Kay’s Original Portraits and Caricature Etch- 
ings (1877), ii. 121. 1G8, 171, 176-7; Plowden’s 
Historical Review of the State of Ireland (1803), 
ii. pt. i, 376-94 ; 8ir Richard Musgrave’s Me- 
moirs of the different Rebellions in Ireland 
(1802). i. 112-54; Gent. Mag. 1797, Ixvii. pt. i. 
529; Annual Register, 1797, p. 97.] 

G F R B 

BUTLER, THEOBALD (r/. 1206-6), 
first butler of Ireland, was son and heir of 
Hervey (Ilerveus) Walter of Amoundemess 
in Lancashire and of Suftblk, by IMaud (Ma- 
tilda), daughter and colieir of Theobald de 
Valoines. Her sister Berthe (Berta), the 
other coheiress, married the celebrated Ean- 
dulfdeGlanville, justiciary of England [q.v.l, 
who was thus uncle by marriage to Theobald. 
This much is certain from his own charters, 
as is also the fact that lie was elder brother 
of Hubert Walter [q. v.], archbishop of Can- 
terbury, but beyond this all is obscure. The 
various theories of earlier writers, especially 
the belief that Theobald was nearly of kin to 
Bticket (cf. Notes mid Queriesy 1st ser, xii, 
30 ), are exliaustively discussed by Carte in 
the introduction to liis ‘ Life of James, Duke 
of Ormonde,’ in wliich he lias collected mud 
useful information. Lord A. C. Hervey ar- 
gues that he sprang from the familg^-' of Jler- 
vey, while Mr. Glanville-Richards claims his 
father as a younger brother of Eandulf de 
GlanVille. But this latter view is doubted 
by Mr. Yeatman, who discusses the point in 
his introduction to Mr, Ghinvillr*.-Richards’ 
work, and it must certainly be rejected. 
Theobald s surname appears in the various 
forms, Lb Botillbb, vValteh, Walteri, 
and Fitzwalter, 

Theobald first appears in the ‘ Liber Niger ’ 
(i.e. circa 1166) as holding Amounderness 
‘ per serv icium 1 militis.’ The received state- 
ment that he accompanied Henry II to Ire- 
land (1171-2), and was made by him butler 
of Ireland ‘ soon after 1170,’ though accepted 
by Lynch (p. 79), and repeated by Mr. (Gil- 
bert (p. 31), rests upon no evidence, and 
must be dismissed as erroneous, as must also 
that of Carte that he appears previously 
(1170) with Henry in France. It was pro- 
bably in 1182 (Evtor, p. 248; Glantiele- 
Richards, p. 41) that he witnessed, with 
‘ John tho king’s sou/Randulf de Glanville’s 
charter to LeystOm^ and it was through the 
influence of Imnduli that, in 1185, he accom- 
panied John to Ireland. The freight of his 
‘ hamesium * th ither is charged for in that year 
( J2o^. Pip, 31 ti . H), Landing with John at 
Waterfbjd on 26 April, he received a grant 
to l^ndulf and himself of 6^ cahtrws in 
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Limerick (see Carte for charter tested at 
Waterford) ; and the same year, with the 
men of Cork, fought and slew Dermot Mac- 
Arthy UEirpugnatiOj v. 386). Tie further re- 
ceived rrom John (before 1189) the fief of 
Arklow afterwards confirmed to him by Wil- 
liam Marshal on becoming Jure luvoris lord of 
Leinster (see Cabtb for charters, though he 
explains them wrongly), where he fixed his 
chief residence, and in later days founded an 
abbey, ^ a cell to Furness (ibfow. Angl, ii. 
102o). It is in virtue of this fief that I^ynch 
and others have attempted to claim a ^ feudal 
barony ^ for Theobald and his descendants. 
Returning to England, he witnessed 'his 
brother Hubert’s charter to West Derham 
(ib, ii. 624) in 1188, and then accompanied 
his uncle Randulf to France, witnessing with 
him a charter of Henry II at Chinon (ib. ii. 
648) on the eve of his death, July 1189 
(Eyton, p. 297). 

He now was in constant attendance on 
John, witnessing his charters to St. Augus- 
tine's, Bristol (m. ii. 234), and Jeriponte Ab- 
bey (ib, 1029), and receiving from him, as 
lord of Ireland, the office of his * butler.* He 
first assumes this style (^ Pincerna *) when 
testing John’s charter to Dublin, lo May 
1192, at London (Mun, Doc, p. 55 ; St Mart/s 
Charts i. 266-70); and it was apparently 
about this time that he received a grant from 
the Archbishop of Dublin as ‘ pincerna 
domini comitis Moretonifc in Hibernia’ (Cb^- 
ton, MS, fo. 266), a sWle proving that he was 
appointed by John. He now adopted a fresh 
seal, adding to his name (Theobald Walter) 
the style * Pincerna Hiterniee.’ This has 
escapea notice. Hence he is occasionally, in 
Ills latter days, spoken of as ^ Le Botiller,’ or 
* Butler,’ which latter became the surname 
of his descendants. Carte states, on the 
authority of Roberts (who profes.'^ed to have 
seen the patent), that he also had a grant of 
the prisage of wines, but this is clearly an 
error. Towards the end of 1192 he was with 
John at Nottingham (see charter in Cotton. 
MS, fo. 347), and received from him probably 
about this time a fresh grant of Amounder- 
ness {ib. fo. 352). John going abroad at the 
close of the year 1192, entrusted him with 
Lancaster Castle, but on his brother Hubert-, 
then justiciar, summoning it, in Richard’s 
name (February 1194), lie surrendered it 
(Hoveden, ii. 237), and, making his peace 
through Hubert, had a y^^-^grant from Richard 
of Amoundemess, 22 April 1194 {Rot. Pat. 
6 Ric. I. Printed by Baines, iv. 289), and 
was appointed by Hubert in August 1194 
collector of the money for his tournament 
licenses (Hoveuen, ii. 268). He w4s further 
made sheriff of Lancashire, and appears to 


have remained so till 1 3o\\\\{Deputy Keeper 8 
ReporU, xxxi. 300). In 1197-8 (9 Ric. I), 
he acted as a justice itinerant, assessing the 
tollage on Colchester (Mauox, i. 733), and 
it was in the course of Richard’s reign that 
he founded the abbey of Cokersand (Jfow; 
Anal. ii. 631; Baines, iv. 290). 

John, on his accession, soon took ven- 

S ance for Theobald’s defection to Richard. 

0 disseised him of Amoundemess, deprived 
him of his shrievalty (1200), and on 12 Jan. 
1201 sold his Limerick fief — not, as Hoveden 
jstates (iv. 162-3), all his Irish possessions — 
to his then favourite, William de Braose 

E q, V.] But Theobald, by the infiuence of hi^ 
irother Hubert, eflectea a compromise in the 
matter, and within a year was restored to 
favour, Amoundemess being re-granted to 
him on 2 Jan. 1202 as ‘ dilecto et fideli nostro ’ 
{Rot de Lib, p. 25), WTiile out of favour 
(1199-1201) numerous complaints were 
made against him of past oppressions {Rot. 
dc Obi et Fin.) In 1203 or 1204 he with- 
drew to Ireland by license {Rot. Pip. 5 John 
m. 18 dors.), and busied himself with his re- 
ligious foundations in Arklow, Nenagh in 
Tipperary {Mon. A?ir/l ii. 1044), and Wothe- 
ney in Limerick {tb. ii, lO^il), He also gave 
a charter (printed by Carte) to his men of 
Gowran, He is said, on the authority of 
‘Rothe’s Register’ (compiled in 1616 from 
the Ormonde evidences), to have died in 1 206, 
and to have been buried at Wotheney; but 
if so, it must have been very early in the 
year, as John informs the sheriff as early as 
14 Feb. (1206) that be has committed his 
widow to her father {Claus, 7 John), and 
ho is not mentioned as living on the Rolls 
later than 4 Aug, 1205 {ib.) 

He had married late in life Maud (Ma- 
tilda), daughter of Robert le Vavasor, by 
whom he left a son Theobald, born about 
1200, whom his grandfather was ordered 
(2 March 1206) to deliver up to Gilbert Fit«- 
Reinfrid {Pat 7 John, m. 3), and a daughter 
Maud, also committed to Gilbert and his son 
till 1220 {Rot. Pat. 4 Henry III, m. 6), who 
is said by Lodge to have married Thomas do 
Herefora, but who seems from an inquisition 
of 1251 {Calendar) to have married Gerard 
de Prendergast, It is ingeniously suggested 
by Carte (pp. xii-xiv), on the strength of a 
plea-roll of 1296-6 (Plac. 24 Ed. I, m. 68), 
that Theobald had, by a previous marriage, 
a daughter Beatrice, who married, firstly, 
Thomas de Hereford, and secondly, in her 
father’s lifetime, Hugh Pureell. This is not 
improbable. Hia Widow Maud was given 
up, at first, to.b^ J^ther Robert, on payment 
of over de ObletFin,\ but 

afterwards (by i Oct. 1206) to John’s fa- 
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vourite, Fulke FitzWarine (Jtof. Clam, 
John). ‘if 

[Close Rolls, Patent Rolls, Fine Rolls, and Libe- 
rateRolls (Record Commission); PipeRolls; Calen- 
dar of Documents relating txy Ireland, Giraldas 
Caml>rensis* Expugnatio, Roger de Hovodon, 
Municipal Documents of Ireland, and St. Mary’s 
Chartulary (Rolls Ser.); Cottonian MSS. Titus 
B. xi, containing transcripts of Charters; 31st 
Report of Dep. Keeper of the Records ; Madox’s 
Exchequer; Dugdale’s Monasticon Aqglicanum, 
1661 ; Carte’s Life of James, Duke of Ormonde, 
1736 ; Lodge’s Peera^ of Ireland ; Notes and 
Queries, Ist sor. xii ; Lynch’s Feudal Baronies in 
Ireland ; Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland ; Baines’s 
Lancashire, 1836 ; Lord A. C. Hervey’s Family 
of Hervey; Glanville-Richards’s Records of the 
Anglo-Norman House of Glanville; The Barony 
of Arklow (Foster’s Collectanea Genealogica, 
No. iv.) ; The Barony of Arklow in Ireland (An- 
tiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, vol. i.) ; 
Abstract of Robert, s’s MS. History of the House 
of Ormonde, 1648, in Appendix to 8th Report 
Hist. MSS. i. 686-8.] J. H. R. 

BUTLER, THOMAS, LL.D. (Jl. 1570), 
catliolic writer, CTaduated B.A. at Cambridge 
in 1548, and, afterwards going abroad, took 
in some foreign university tlie degree of doc- 
tor of the canon and civil laws. He is the 
author of ‘ A Treatise of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Altar called the Masse : In which by 
the Word of God, and testimonies of the 
aposthis and primitive church, it is proved 
that our Saviour Jesus Christ did institute 
the Masse, and the apostles did celebrate 
the same. Translated out of Italian into 
English.' Antwerp, 1670, 8vo. 

[Strype’s Life of Abp. Parker, fol. 477; Ames’s 
Typngr. Antiq. (Herbert), iii. 1627; Coopers 
Athenpe Cantab. 294.] T. C. 


great rejoicings on the, part of the native 
population, and from the first attempted to 
act as mediator between the native Irish and 
their English rulers, lie entered into friendly 
relations with Sussex, the lord deputy ; took 
the oath as privy councillor in 16TO, and 
became lord treasurer of Ireland at the same 
time ; but his action was unhappily fettered. 
The house of Desmond was the hereditary 
and implacable foe of the house of Ormonde, 
and neither the present carl's relationship 
(through his mother) with the then Earl of 
Desmond nor his conciliatory disposition could 
remove the ancient grudge. A quarrel respect- 
ing .the ownelrshipof the manors of Clonmel, 
Kilsheelan, and Kilfeacle was made in 1660 
the prete]tt for a military demonstration, near 
Tipperary, of the retainers of the two houses. 
This happily proved abortive, and the English 
government tried to bring the rivalry to an end 
by a judicial award of the disputed territory 
in this case to the Earl of De.smond, but a 
permanent settlement was out of the question. 

Ormonde, though openly avowing strong 
Irish sympathies, resolved to throw the 
weight of his influence on the side of law 
and order. In 1661 he sought, by means 
of his personal influence, to extract from 
Shan O'Neill, the virtually independent ruler 
of Ulster, an acknowledgment of the supre- 
macy of the English crown and a promise to 
abstain from further aggression on other 
Ulster chieftains. O'Neill treated Ormonde 
with consideration, and agreed to visit Eng- 
land in his company in order to come to some 
settlement with Queen Elizabeth herself. In 
the result he was willing to submit all his 
differences with bis views to a board of ar- 
bitration, at wliich he desired Ormonde to 
take a seat. But when in 1662 O’Neill broke 


BUTLER, THOMAS, tenth Earl of his vague promises and re-opened attack on 
Ormonde (1632-1614), bom in 1632, was the MacDonnells, his chief rivals in Ulster, 
sou and heir of James Butler, ninth earl, who it was with great reluctance (6 April 1663) 
died of poison at Ely House, London, 28 Oct. that Ormonde, fearful of offending Irish feel- 
1646. His mother was Lady Joan Fitzgerald, , ing, aided Sussex in repressing the povrerful 
heiress of James, eleventh earl of Desmond, chieftain. Meanwhile his quarrel with Des- 
Ilis grandfather was Sir Pierce Butler, eighth mond grew fiercer, and Munster, where the 
earl of Ormonde [q. v.] Thomas, who wa.s ’ chief estates of either house lay, was in con- 
called, from his dark complexion, the ‘ Black stant turmoil. Both leaders were summoned 
Earl,' succeeded his father in the earldom toLondonatthecloseof 166 1, but little came 
and estates at the age of fourteen. Ho was of their interview with Elizabeth. Ormonde 
brought up at the English court with a view tried hard for a while to keep the peace in 
to alienating his sympathies from Ireland, and the face of Desmond's continued aggressions, 
was the first of his family to adopt protes- I Late in 1663 Ormonde complained to Sussex 
tantism. He was kniffhted on Edwam VPa ' that Desmond was re^atedly attacking his 
accession in 1647. After Edward’s death m .r«platives and, tenants, and that it was only 
1563, the priests spread a false report that the lust jbhat retjaliate, On 1 July 

young earl had been murdered in England, 1664 Omohde issued a notable proclamation 
and tne Irish on his estetes^>!^ichwerethen4.forbiddin^^ in the interest of ms poorer de- 
manded by English officials, rose in revolt. ’ pendents, the esciaction of the Irish 

In 1^4 Ormonde set foot in Ireland amid cusifcqihs within his dominions, and he wa^ 
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contemplating other^similar reforms, when an ney clearly regarded him at the time with 


attack byDesmond on hi s kinsman Sir Maurice 
Fitzgerald led (1566) to a pitched battle be- 
tween the supporters of the two earls at AfFone, 
a ford near the river Finish, a tributary of the 
Blackwater. Desmond was wounded by Sir 
Edmund Bat ler, Ormonde's brother, and taken 
risoner. Elizabeth,. angered beyond measure 
y this act of private war, summoned both 
earls again to her presence. The queen's 
councillors w^ere divided ns to the degrees of 
guilt attaching to the offenders, and the court 
factions aggravated the local struggle, Sus- 
sex insisted that Ormonde w^as guiltless. 
Sir Henry Sidney and the Leicester faction 
denied that Desmond had shown disloyalty to 
the English cause. Finally, both earls agreed 
(September 1565) to enter into their recogni- 
sances in 20,000Z. to abide such orders as her 
majesty might prescribe. Elizabeth evinced 
unmistakable sympath\^for Ormonde; the at- 
tentions she paid him at the time gave rise 
to no little scandal, and induced him to linger 
at court for the next five years. !M(‘an while , 
Sir Henry Sidney succeeded Sussex as lord i 
deputy, and he was inclined to favour Des- j 
mond, but the queen insisted that Ormonde’s j 
claims whenever conflict arose deserved the ' 
higher consideration. In 1667 Sidney visited 
Munster and reported that it w^as absolutely 
uncontrolled, and as turbulent as it well 
could be. Desmond was ravaging Ormonde’s 
territory in the earl's absence, A royal com- 
mission* was nominated in October 1667 to 
determine the truth of Ormonde’s allegation, 
that he had suffered terribly from Desmond s 
aggreasions ; an award was made in lus fa- 
vour, and Desmond was mulcted in the sum 
of 20,894/. 12^. 8d. Early in 1568 the Earl of 
Desmond and his brother John were sent to 
the Tower of London. Although Ormonde 
(in Sidney's words^ still ‘politicly kept him- 
self in Englaxid,’ the Butler influence was in 
the ascendant during the imprisonment of 
the rival earl. Edward and Sir Edmund, 
Ormonde’s brothers, used their power, as his 
representatives in Munster, with the utmost 
cruelty and injustice. In June 1569 Sir Ed- 
mund, wdio had a personal hatred of Sidney, 
in temporary concert with some members 
of the Desmond family, broke into opc»n re- 
volt against the lord deputy. Sidney us- | 
sorted that Ormonde's presence was indispen- | 
sable to the peace of South Ireland, and the ! 
earl returned home with the queen’s per- 
mission. Tie landed at Waterford in July 
1669, and found Munster in the throes of a j 
civil war, in which his brother Sir Edmund 
was matched against Sidney's lieutenant, Sir^ 
Peter Carew. Ormonde honestly endeavoured 
to arbitrate between the combatants, hut Sid- 


deep suspicion. ^J^^rly in, 1570, however, 
Ormonde wrote to Cecil that he and Sidney 
wore reconciled, and as proof of his good wiU 
he crushed, at Sidney’s request, a rebellion of 
the Earl of Thomond, one of the Munster 
malcont exits. In April Ormonde’s three bro- . 
thers, Edmund, Edward, and Piers, wore at- 
tainted, and Otinonde passionately protested 
against the indignity; but tliougli the three 
Butlers were pardoned ih 1678, and became 
loyal subjects, they were not, through some 
legal error, restored in blood. In 1671 Or- 
monde was busily engaged in repressing fur- 
Dier tumults in jfunster, which the Desmond 
ii^uence continued to foment. At the be- 
ginning of 1572 Fitzwilliara, the lord deputy^ 
wrote to Burghley that ‘ the ^ut h was always 
the ticklish part of Ireland, and t hat Ormonde 
alone could manage it.’ 

In 1672 the earl spent several months in 
London, and visited his old rival, tlie Earl 
of Desmond, who was still in confinement. 
Desmond bogged Ormonde to use liis in- 
fluence to secure his release, and probably 
Ormonde recommended the course, which 
was soon after adopted, of letting Desmond 
return to Ireland under guarantees of good 
behaviour, Ormonde’s domain grt^w very tur- 
bulent in his renewed absence, and Desmond, 
scorning all his promises, resolved on striking 
a desperate blow at English rule in South 
Ireland. In July 1673 Ormonde entreated 
him in vain to abandon his threatening de- 
signs. While Ormonde was on another visit 
to London, news reached Elizabeth (Decem- 
ber 1579) of a rising of the Desmond faction 
in Munster, aided and encouraged by papal 
envoys and Spanish soldiers.* Ormonde was 
straightway apjxnnted military governor of 
the province, with a commission ‘ to banish 
and vanquish those cankered Desmonds.’ In 
March 1680 he matched from Kilkenny to 
Kerry, ravaging the country with fire and 
sword. In the mountains of Kerry he cap- 
tured manjr of the rebel leaders, and in a 
report of his services drawn up in July 1580 
he claimed to have put to the sword within 
three months 46 captains, 800 notorious 
traitors and malefactors, and 4,000 other 
l>ersons, In September, when the rebels were 
encouraged to renew the struggle by tlie 
arrival of a second detachment of Spaniards 
at Smerwick, Ormonde showed less activity, 
although ho still maintained a largo army 
and supported the movements of the govern- 
ment. His conduct gave rise in England to 
some groundless suspicions of his loyalty. In 
^ April 1681, wl|[|n*^he immediate danger had 
passed, he declil^4 himself weary of lulling, 
and induced EUzie^th to proclaim pardon to 
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all the rebels save Desmond imd his brothers. 
But in 1582 the country was still disturbed. 

* Th^ seek/ wrote Sir Henry W allon of the na- 
tive Irish ( 1 0 J une 1 582), ‘ to have the govern- 
ment among themselves/ and Lord Burghley 
and Walsingham thought to conciliate Irish 
feeling by appointing Ormonde lord deputy. 
Wallop and other English officials, however, 
who, like Sidney, were jealous of Ormonde’s 
influence both at the English court and in 
Ireland, protested that ' Ormonde is too great 
for Ireland already/ and ho was merely con- 
firmed in the military goveniment of Mun- 
ster. Desmond was still at large in the j 
Kerry mountains, and a few of his supporters 
maintained the old warfare. Ormonde was 
inclined to treat the ehemy leniently for a 
time, but in May 1683 he deemed it prudent j 
to attack with his former rigour all the , 
known adherents of Desmond. At the same j 
time he set a price on Desmond’s head, and 
in October tlie rebellious t;arl was captured ! 
and slain. Ormonde thus succeeded in paci- j 
fying Munster. In November he insisted on ; 
the grant of an indemnity to all who had ; 
taken jiart in the revolt, and spoke very ^ 
roughly in letters to Burghley of those Eng- ; 
lish officers who advocated turthor rigorous j 
measures, or wished him to break faith with 
the penitent rebels whom he had taken under | 
his protection. In 1588 he helped to capture 
and kill the 8x»anisli refugees who had escaped 
the wreck of the Armada. 

In ( Ictober 1597 Ormonde was appointed 
lieutenant-general of the army in Ireland, 
and he suppe^rted the English troops in their 
t^^dious attempts to repress the rebellion of 
O’Neill, earl of Tyrone, in 1598-9. Early in j 
1599 lit? became for a second time, in sue- : 
cession to Sir Henry Wallop, treasurer of j 
Ireland, but with Essex he was on no friendly 
terms (SPEubiNa’s Bacm, ii. 93 et seq.) 
Ormonde complained that Essex did not 
honestly strive to crush Tyrone, and Essex 
and his associates retaliated by hinting sus- 
picions of Ormonde’s loyalty. In 1002 Eliza- 
beth granted him much confiscated lands in 
Munster, and a pension of 40/. In 1012 he 
was vice-admiral of Ireland and sought to 
repress piracy. He died 22 Nov. 1614, at the 
age of 82. 

Ormonde was thrice married : first, to Eliza- 
beth, daught or of Thomas, tenth lord Berko- 
ley, by whom he had no issue ; secondW, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of John, ninth lord Shef- 
field, by whom he had two sons, James arid 
Thomas, an<l a daughter Elizabeth ; and third- 
ly, to Helen, daughter, of David, viseoimt 
fiuttevant. His son^ both before hiiUi 
and his title descended^tO^Witlter, 60n of his 
brother .John of Kilcasli. - In 1697 Ormonde 
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conveyed some rich church lands (originally 
granted by the ^rown to his brother James ^ 
and reverting to him on the deatli of James’s 
only son without issue) to an illegitimate son, 
Piers FitzThomas (5. 1576). This son mar- 
ried Katherine, eldest daughter of Thomas, 
lord Stone, and was the father of Sir Edward 
Butler, created Viscount Qalmoy 16 May 
1646. 

A sonnet in Ormonde’s praise is prefixed 
I by Spenser to the * Faerie Quoone ’ (1590). 
i [Bagwell’s History of Ireland under the Tu- 
dors, vols. i. and ii. ; Froudo’s Hist, of England, 
vols. vii. and x. ; Burke’s Peerage; Chamberlain’s 
Letters, temp. Elizabeth (Camden Soc.) ; Cam- 
den’s* Annals ; Cal. State Papers (Irish), 1560- 
1614 ; Oarew MSS.; Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 
1600-1614.] S. L. L. 

BUTLER, THOMAS, Earl of Ossory 
(1634-1680), was the eldest son of James, 
first duke of Ormonde [q. v.], and was born 
in the castle of Kilkenny on 9 July 1634. 
Here he remained, and was carefully edu- 
cated, throughout the Irish rebellion, ufitil 
Ormonde sufrendere<l Dublin to the parlia- 
mentary commissioners in 1647, when fie ac- 
companied his father to England, and shortly 
afterwards, in February 1647-8, to France. 
He stayed with his brother Richard at Paris 
until Ormonde’s return to Ireland in Sep- 
tember. They were then placed in the house 
of a French protestant minister at Caen for 
a year, and were subsequently sent to the 
academy of M. de Camp at Paris, where 
Ossory distinguished himself, as he did 
throughout his life, by his skill in all manly 
exercises. Evelyn’s friendship with Ossory 
dates from this time, and on 16 March 1660 
he writes that he * saw a triumph here [i.e. 
at Paris], where divers of the Fi-ench and 
English noblesse, especially my lord of Oa- 
sorie and Richard, sons to the Marquis of 
Ormonde, did their exercises on horseback in 
noble equipage.’ In another entry, on 7 May, 
Evelyn gives an early instance of Osaory’a 
display of temper. In December 1650 the 
youth returned to Caen, where his mother was 
now residing, and in August 1652 accom- 
panied her to England, whither she wont to 
petition parliament for part of the Ormonde 
estates, TTaving succeeded in her object, she 
went to Ireland in the following year, leav- 
ing Ossory and his brother in London, and 
only returned to England after two years’ 
absence. The two passages in Carte upon 
this point are contradictory (cf. iii. 631 and 
iv. 596^. The place of residence of the bro- 
thers atiring these two years is uncertain, 
hut after Lady Ormonde’s return to London 
they lived with her at Wild House. Os- 
sory’s character at this time is thus given by 
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Sir R. SouthwoU: ‘ lie is a young man with j 
a very handsome face* a goo^ head of hair, a j 
pretty hig voice, well set, and a good round • 
leg. Ho pleaseth me exceedingly , being very * 
good natured, talking freely, ^king many ' 
q|uesttons, and humouring the answers. 1 le j 
ndes the great horse very well ; is a good , 
tennis player, fencer, and dancer. He under- 
stands music, and plays on the guitar and j 
lute ; speaks French elegantly, reads Italian ■ 
fluently, is a good historian, and so well , 
versed in romances that if a gallery be full ' 
of pictures or hangings he will tell tte stories ; 
of all that are there described. He shuts up 
liis door at eight o'clock in the evening, ^and ' 
studies till midnight. He is temperate, 
courteous, and excellent in all his behaviour.’ ; 
The heir of a great house, with such en- | 
dowments, soon became the darling of so- i 
ciety. As late as 20 Feb. 1655 he was at full 1 
liberty, and mixing freely in society ; for on | 
that day he was at the Swedish ambassador’s 
(Whitelockb, p. 621). But his unconcealed 
sympathies with the royal cause roused the 
jealousy of Cromwell, who, in March 1655, 
sent a guard to secure liim. It happened that 
he was out at the time, but Lady Ormonde 
promised that he should wait upon Cromwell 
next morning. This, though offers were 
made to assist him- in escaping, he did, and 
was immediately sent under guard to the 
Tower, although Cromwell had only shortly 
before given him a pass to travel through 
Italy and the Holy Land. Ossory remained 
in the Tower eight months, during which his 
mother in vain appealed to Cromwell for his 
release or for information as to his crime. In 
October, however, he fell ill of ague, and was 
partially released, but was not finally set at 
liberty until the following spring, when he 
went with Lady Ormonde to Acton in Glou- 
cestershire, and shortly afterwards with his 
brother to Flanders, apparently in disguise. 
Thence he went to Holland, and avoided the 
refugee court of Charles, lest he should give 
Cromwell a pretemee for taking away his 
mother’s estate. Here he stayed for four 
years, became acquainted wut h" the Lord of 
Beverwaert, the governor of Sluys, a noble- 
man allied in blood to the Prince of Grange, 
and mai*ri«Hl his eldest, daughter Emilia on 
17 Nov- 1659. Ormonde himself was present 
at the weeding, and approved the match. H e 
hoped that by its agency he might induce De 
A\'itt, a great friend of Beverwaert, to enter 
heartily into the design of the king’s restora- 
tion. To secure this marriage, Ossory’s mother 
was compelled to give up 1,200/. a year out of 
the 2,000/. a year settled upon her by Crom- 
well. The &ther of the bride gave 10,000/. 
dowry, with which Ormond e^s Mster Was to 


have been married ahdhU brother John edu- 
cated ; but the money appears to have been 
immediately devoted to the necessities of the 
royal service. Ossory’s relations with his 
wife were of the purest kind, and he appeal's 
to have lived witiiout even a suspicion of li- 
bertinism. Lady Ossory ‘ was an excellent 
woman, had exceeding good sense, and the 
.sweet e.st temper in the world.’ Ossoiy fell 
into one of the court follies, that of gam- 
bling; and it is said that when, * after losing, 
became home thoughtful and out of humour, 
and upon her inquiring tlie reason told her 
that he was vexed at himself for playing the 
fool and gaming, and that he had lost one 
thousand pounds, slie still di^sired him not to 
be troubled — she Avould find ways to save it 
at home. She was indeed an admirable eco- 
nomist, always cheerful, and never known to 
be out of liumour ; so that they lived together 
in the most perfect liarraony imaginable.’ By 
this marriage be became united wntli Ifenry 
Bennet [q. v.], carl of Arlington, already au 
intimate friend, who man'ied Isabella, bis 
wife’s sister, in 1666. 

At the Ilestoration Ossory accompanied 
Charles. lie was already the valued friend 
not merely of young gallants like himself, 
but of the best men of t lie l ime. On 6 July 
1660, for instance, Evelyn speaks of him as 
his * excellent and worthy noble friend, my 
Lord Ossory,’ and frequently mentions him 
in terms of enthusiastic admiration ; while 
the confidence reposefl in him by James is 
shown by the fact that ho was one of the 
two witnesses to the duke’s marriage with 
Anne Hyde (J/w/. M^SS. Comm, 5th Rep. 159). 
On 8 Feb. 1660 1 lie was made by patent 
colonel of foot in Ireland, on 13 Juno follow- 
ing colonel and captain of horse, and on the 
19th of the same month lieutenant-general of 
the horse. At the ceremony of the coronatiou 
he was one of the young noblemen appointed 
to bear the king’s mantle, and os such ho 
challenged the place before Lord Percy, the 
eldest sou of the Duke of Northumberland. 
His pretension, which gave great offence, 
was unjustifiable, as Ormonde’s dukedom was 
only an Irish one, and it was overruled by 
the king (OlaktjnPon, Life^ 194). In the 
beginning of 1662 he succeeded the Earl of 
Moimtratli in various militaiy commands, 
and on 16 Aug. 1 665 was ajipointed lieutenant- 
general of the army in Ireland. 

Meantime Ossory had been elected a mem- 
ber for Bristol in the parliament which met 
oil 8 May 1661^ and was also in the Irish 
House of J une 1662 Charles 

ordered that he-^l^uld W called to the House 
of Peers in tha)V By special order 

of the commons he was accompanied by Sir 
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Paul Davy a and Sir II. Ticlibome, with the 
body of members, to the bar of the House of 
Lords. The lords themselves ordered that 
his seat should be above all the earls. The 
speaker of the commons gave thanks to the 
lords for the honour thus done to Ossory, 
who was fitrther complimented by the lord 
chancellor. In April 1664 Ormonde left Ire- 
land for court, returning in October 1665, 
during which interval Ossory acted as his 
deputy. 

In 1665 he returned to England, and was 
on a visit to his future brother-in-law, Ar- 
lington, at the latter’s seat at Euston, when 
the first great battle, lasting for four days, 
took place with the Dutch off the Suffolk 
coast. Tleariufj the guns at sea, he, with 
Sir Thomas Clifford, managed to get from | 
Harwich on board the Duke of Albemarle’s i 
ship, and bring him the welcome news that | 
Kupert was on his way to reinforce him; | 
and he remained with the duke, for whom he 
had ever afterwards a high opinion, during i 
two days’ fighting. Ho is statt^l by his dar- 
ing conduct in this fight to have Mjecomo 
the darling of the kingdom, and especially I 
of tlie seamen, who called him tlie preserver | 
of the navy/ He was shortly made a genf le- | 
man of the king’s bedcliamher upon liis 
father’s resignation, was placed on the Eng- 
lish privy council in June 1666, and on 
14 Sept, in the same year was suinmonod to 
the English House of Lords by the title of 
Lord Butler of Moore Park, taking his scat 
on 18 Sept. Tlie lords were soon treated to 
a specimen of his fiery temper. The Duke 
of Buckingham, who was busily plotting 
against, ( )rmonde, asserted in the house that 
none were against the bill then befoi’e them, 
prohibiting the importation of Irish cattle, 
except such as liad Irish estates or Irish un- 
derstandings (P?]rys, 27 Oct. 1666). Ossory, 
on 26 Oct,, angrily replied, and delighted to 
find an excuse for quarrelling with Bucking- 
ham at once challenged him, but on arriving 
at the place of meeting was arrested by the 
king’s guard, Buckiug;ham having, according ' 
to Carte (iv. 270), given notice to Charles. 
Clarendon’s account differs somewhat from 
that of Carte. He says nothing of an arrest, 
and mentions that Buckingham went to a 
place other than that appointed, pretending 
that it was called by the same name {Life^ 
969). Buckingham having complained of a,.] 
breach of privilege, Osso^ was released by 
the king to make his defence, but was sent 
back to the Tower by the lords, the duke too 
being taken into custody. On 3l Oct. Os^ry 
resented a petition to the loids, drawn, up 
y Arlington, who had vigorously espoused 
his quarrel in the bouse, eicpressing his regret, 


and praying to be released, which was done 
two aays after the arrest. Pepys states that 
the quarrel was between Ossory and Claren- 
don ; but this is of course a clerical error, 
as Clai’endon wa.s one of Ormonde’s greatest 
friends, and himself rebuked Buckingham 
(Cakte, iv. 270). A fresh quarrel, it appears, 
broke out on 19 Nov., in which Ossory flatly 
gave Buckingham the lie Cmnm. 

8th liep. 102 rt, 102 A). For this, and for a 
similar attack upon Ashley, when, after great 
provocation, he said that Ashley spoke like 
one of Oliver’s council, the fiery young man 
was compelled by the house to ask pardon of 
his opponents. 

In 1668 Ormonde asked leave of Charles to 
come to court, leaving his son as his deputy. 
Ossory accordingly set out in March and re- 
mained until his father’s deprivation of the 
lord-lieutenancy in March of the following 
year, 1669, when ho relumed to England. 
Ho had been put in full possession of the in- 
trigues against Ormonde by Arlington, who 
was siuc<*rf‘ly attached to himself, but who 
was at the time engaged in them. 

In May 1670 Ossory we*nt in the king’s train 
to Dover to meet the Diicliess of Orleans, 
and in the following October was sent with 
a fleet of yachts to bring the l^rince of Orange 
to England, sailing from Harwich about 
the 18th (ib, (Uli Rep. 367 6), and returning 
with him at t he end of the month. It was 
in this year that the attempt was made by 
Blood upon his father’s life. Ossory ascribed 
the outrage directly to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham before the king’s face, and added: ‘If 
my father comes to a violent end, by sword 
or pistol, ... I shall not be at a loss to know 
the first author of it. I shall consider you 
as the assassin ; . . . and wherever I meet 
you I shall pistol you, though you stood be- 
hind the king’s chair. And I tell it you in 
his majesty’s presence, that you may ke sure 
T shall keep my word.’ 

In February Ossory was again appointed 
to attend the Prince of Orange back to the 
Hague. Thence he returned by Flanders and 
Paris, intending to serve as a volunteer in 
the French force destined for Alsace. The 
expedition having, however, fallen through, 
Ossory once more came to Holland and thence 
to England. He had completely won the re- 
spect of Orange, who in April sent him as a 
present ‘ a bason and ewer of massy gold.’ 

In June 1671 Osaoty.went over to Flanders 
to be present at the siege of Brunswick. 
Disapipointed here,Jbe was, in Jimuary 1671-2, 
in command of the third-rate king’s ship 
the Retoluti^,: and was on board of her 
when, alon^ with Sir Robert ho 

attacked, on 14 March, the Dutch Smyrna 
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fleet before any declaration of war had been I 
iaaued — an action which deeply offended Or- j 
monde, and which he himself aftenvards ac- ; 
counted the one blot upon his life (Evelyn, | 
12 March 1672, 26 July 1680). In April ho i 
was promoted to the command of the second- [ 
rate the Victory, upon which he fought the ' 
sanguinary action with the Dutch in South- 
wold Bay on 28 May. After the action, in 
which he further increased his reputation for 
courage, he caused the sick and wounded 
seamen in the Southwark Hospital to be 
visited and relieved at his own cost. It is 
stated {Biog, Brit. ) that shortly before this he 
had lost about 8,000/. at cards, and that ’from 
this difficulty he wasrelievedby the king with- 
out the knowledge of the court. On 30 Sept. 
Charles bestowed the garter upon him, and 
he was installed at Windsor on 25 Oct. Ho 
was next employed, in November, as envoy 
extraordinary to carry formal condolences to 
Louis on the death of the Duke of Anjou. 
Every honour was shown him while at the 
French court, and the most enticing offers, 
both of place and money, were made him 
to induce him to take service with l^ouis, 
which he refused on the ground that he was 
already serving in the Dutch war. Upon 
his taking leave he was presented with a 
jewel of the value of 2,000/. On 26 March 
*1673, along with Evelyn, Ossory was sworn 
a younger brother of the Trinity House 
(Evelyn, 26 March 1673). In May 1673 ho j 
liccepted the command of the first-rate St. ’ 
Michael, and was made rear-admiral of the | 
blue on the 17th. In the great battle which 
was fought in June, Admiral Spragge, who 
commanded, being slain and bis ship disabled, 
Ossory defended her from capture during the 
day, and 'at night brought her safely off. 1 
No one was left alive upon his quarter-deck 
but him self, his page, and Captain N arborough 
(J/w/. MSS. 0)mm. 6th Kep. 719// note). 
After this action he was made rear-admiral of | 
the red, and in September commanded in chief : 
during Rupert’s absence, while the fleet was j 
lying at the Nore, receiving henceforward, ; 
according to custom, a pension of 250/. a year. 
Towards the close of the year ( )ssory received 
intelligence that the harbour of Ilelvoetsluys, 
where, when in Holland, he had noticed 
the prizes taken by the Dutch at Chatham, 
and which he was now informed was filled 
with the Dutch navy, was very insufficiently 
guarded. He at once made a design for 
attacking it, and having secured a plan of 
the harbour, and having obtained the king’s 
orders to sail with ten frigates and 2,000 
soldiers, was on the eve of setting out wlien, 
from causes never known, the expedition was 
countermanded. Charles showed continued 


confidence by choosing him in November 1674 
to propose to Orange the marriage with 
James’s daughter Mary, On 31 Mayj Trinity 
Monday, 1675, ho was elected master of the 
Trinity Ilouse, Evelyn again being present 
(tV/. 8t h Rep. 255 a). In July 1680 tliere was 
a painting of him in the Trinity» House, but 
I it was distrained, along with other property, 
for liearth-money, which the corporation 
refused to pay, on 29 Sept. 1682 (J6, 267 a, 

1 258 A). In August he was appointed one of 
the commissioners of the admiralty. Appa- 
rently his affairs were at this time some- 
what embarrassed, for on 22 Dec. 1675 he is 
. mentioned as pet it ioniiig the kingfor a pension 
. of 2,000/. a year out olT the 30,000/. reserved 
by him from the new farm of the revenue 
of Ireland (/A. 4t}i Rep. 248). On 18 Nov. 
1676 he was made lord chamberlain to the 
queen. In June 1677 the Prince of Orange, 

. when sending over Bentinck to continue the 
. marriage negotiations, advised him to go, 
in the first place, to Ossory and Ormonde. 

, Osspry now obtained permission to make a 
campaign with ( )range, and joined him before 
Charleroi ; and U})on the raising of the siege, 

. a battle with Luxembourg being imminent, 

, he hud the post of honour with the command 
of 6,000 men conferred upon liim (I'A. 6th 
j Rep. 187). He returned to England that 
; year, for at the beginning of December we 
find him and his second, C)fu)tain Mackarly, 
worsted in a duel with Mr. Buckley and 
Mr. Gerard (/A. 7th Rep, 469 a). 

In February 1678 he again went to Hol- 
land, wliere he Jmd been appointed general, 
by the prince’s patent, of trie Britiali forces 
in the pay of the States. In that capacity 
he was present at the battle of Mons, and 
distinguished himself greatly, his own life 
being saved only by the fact that two shots 
which struck him were stopped by his armour. 
He' returned to England in September 1678 
with many testimonies to his reputation. He 
was desirous, however, of having his com- 
mission of general confirmed by the States, 
and in March 1680 sent to demand tliis, 
which, after much difficulty, he obtained 
through Orange’s personal influence. 

Upon .his return in 1678 Ossory had been 
nominated to command the fleet intended to 
put down the pirates of Algiers; his de- 
mands for men and ships, however, were 
j greater than the treasury would grant, and 
[ Narborough wont in his stead. 

! Ossory h^d an active share in the early 
I stages of the popish terror. It is stated, 
in^ed, that oa'J i Nov, 1678 he discovered 
100,()W fireb^dls im grenades in Somerset 
Ilo\is6 (lA. 471 A), y^ich was, of course, merely 
an idle tale. In December he appears to 
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have given in a report concerning Godfrey^ 
murder {ib. 6th Kep. 778 b), while he pointed 
out an evident falsehood in Oates’s evidence, 
and on 30 Nov. was the first to carry to the 
queen the news that the lords had refused 
to concur in the vote of the commons of 
28 Nov. for an address to the king for her 
removal from court. In June 1679 there 
was talk of removing Lauderdale from his 
commands in Scotland, and of the appoint- 
ment of Ossory and another with Monmouth 
as a joint commission for governing that 
country {ib, 7th Rep. 473 a). 

In September ho was named envoy ex- 
traordinary to carry to the King of Spain j 
Charles’s congratulations on the rnai*riage of 
the latter’s niece. This expedition, however, 
in preparing for which he had jncurred much | 
, expense, was stopjied by Essex, then at the j 
head of the treasury, wlio persuaded Charles | 
to seek a less, expensive method (/7>. Gth Rep. i 
724 ^). On 23 ( )ct. he walked before James j 
at the artillery dinner given to the duke {ib, | 
7th Rep. 476 ^). Wlieii a volunteer force of | 
young men of position was rjiised as a body- : 
guard to the king, Ossory had the command 
(ib, 3rd Rep, 270). ' 

During the winter Ormonde was warmly ! 
attacked in the House of Lords by Shaftes- 
bury, who saw in his continuance in Ireland ! 
one of the greatest ditficulties to the success of ’ 
the anti-catholic and exclusion programme. • 
He WHS, however, defended with the utmost | 
spirit by Ossory, who retorted upon Shaftos- i 
bury himself with telling eflect : ^ Having j 
spoke of what he has done, I jiresume with 
the same truth to tell your lordships what he I 
has not done.. He never advised the break- | 
ing up of the triple league, he never ad- 
vised the shutting up of the exchequer, he 
never advised the declaration for a tolera- 
tion, he never advised the falling out with 
the Dutch and joining with the French; he 1 
was not the author of that most excellent j 
position of Delcnda est Carthago,” that Hoi- | 
land, a protestant country, should, contrary t 
to the true interest of England, he totally | 
destroyed. I beg your lordships will be so 
just as to judge of my father and of all men i 
according to their actions and counsels.’ This i 
speech was translated into Dutch, and drew j 
from Orange a sincere letter of praise. 

In April 1680 Ossory was replaced on the 
privy council, from wfiich he had been re- 
moved at the dissolution of the old council. 
In June, greatly to his own dislike^ he was 
nominated to the governorship of Tangier, 
with the generalship of t he forces. He took 
it greatly to heart, since he. yvas being sent 
out with an incompetent force upon what 
Sunderland the secretary told the king before 


I his face was an errand that must fail, even if 
I it were not intended to fail. The galljint and 
high-spirited man ap|)ears to have brooded 
deeply over this unworthy reward of his own 
! and his father’s services, and he unburdened 
! his mind to Evelyn. On the evening of the 
i same day, 26 Jul}’’, he attended the king at 
the sheriflV supper in Fishmongers’ Hall. 
There he was taken ill, and was removed to 
I Arlington House, where Evelyn watched his 
I bedside. He speedily became delirious, with 
short lucid intervals, during which the sacra- 
ment was administered, and, in spite of the 
efibrtsof six doctors, died on Friday, 30 July 
(Ev4:lyn, 26 July 1680). His bqdy was 
placed temporarily in Westminster Abbey, 
and afterwards removed to the family vaults 
at Kilkenny Castle. The character which 
Evelyn gives him is supported by universal 
testimony. Glis majesty never lost a worthier 
subject, nor father a better or more dutiful 
son ; a loving, generous, good-natured, and 
perfectly obliging friend, one who had done 
innumerable kindnesses to severall before they 
knew it ; nor did he over advance any that 
were not worthy ; no one more brave, more 
modest; none more humble, sober, and every 
way virtuous. . . . What shall I add? He 
deserved all that a sincere friend, a brave 
souldier, a virtuous courtier, a loyal subject, 
an honest man, a bountifull master, and good 
Christian, could deserve of his prince and 
country,’ 

Ossory had eleven children, of whom two 
sons and four daughters survived him. The 
eldest of the sons, Jami&s Butler (1665-1746) 
[q. V.], became the second duke of Ormonde, 
while of the daughters one became Countess 
of Derby, another Countess of Grantham, 

[Tho authorities for Ossory’s life are, in the 
first place, Carte’s Life of Ormonde; Evelyn 
gives much useful information ; one or two anec- 
dotes not othefwise mentioned will be found in 
Clarendon’s Life, while the various notices in 
tho Reports of the Hist. MSS. Commission, espe- 
cially those contained in Mr. Gilbert’s most in- 
teresting account of the Kilkenny MSS., with the 
numerous specimens of Oseory’s letters, are of 
the greatest value.] O. A. 

BUTLER THOMAS HAMLY (1762?- 
1823), musical composer, the son or James 
Butler, a musician, was born in London about 
1762. He was for nearly ten years a cho- 
rister of the Chapel Royal under Dr. Nares, 
and sub8«^uently studied in Italy for three 
yeojia .under ^ccini. Oh returning to Eng- 
land, he engaged by Sheridan as emn- 
poserfer Covent Ghirden^eatre ; but owing 
to a quarrel the engagement was not renewed. 
Butler wrote music to Cumberland’s fllve-»act 
play^ ^The Y^idow of Delphi/ which was 
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produced at Covent Garden 1 Feb. 1780, and j 
only acted six times. Soon aftertsrards he j 
settled at Fdinburffh, where he first lived at | 
Land, High Street, and subsequently 
at 24 Broughton Street and 3 Catheri ne Street . : 
He enjoyed considerable reputation as a 
teacher, and wrote a quantity of music for • 
the pianoforte — marches, arrangements of 
Scotcli airs, sonatas, &c., all of which are now 
forgotten. Butler died in Edinburgh in 1823. 

[A Dictionary of 3tusicians, 1827, i. 125;! 
Grove’s Diet, of Music, i, 386 a ; Oeiiost’s Hist, j 
of the Stagt>, v5. 116; British 3Iuseiim Music! 
Catalogue.] W. B. S. | 

BUTLER, WALTER, of Kilcash, eleventh 
Eakl of Okmonde (1589-1633), w^as the j 
eldest son f)f Sir John Butler, the younger 
brother of Thomas, tenth earl of Ormonde 
and Ossory [q. v.] He was but half a year ; 
old at his father’s death, after which he lived ! 
imder the guardianship of his uncle. In 1 599 
he led a portion of the army commanded 
by the latter, and defeated Redmond Boiirke 
at Ormond with the loss of 200 men, and 
on another occasion drove him out of tlie 
castle of Drehednefaniey. In the former of 
these actions he behaved with groat gal- 
lantry, and w’as wounded by a pike in tlie 
knee. When, a year later, Owen Grane and 
the O’Mores entered Kilkenny, and burnt . 
his uncle’s house at Bowdike, Walter Butler ; 
again fell upon the enemy, killing sixty of ’ 
them, with tw^o of their leaders, and recover- 
ing a large part of the booty. Upon the 
death of Earl Thomas, in 1614, without 
legitimate male issue, he succeeded to the 
earldom of Ormonde and Ossory. His title 
to the estates, however, was contested by ' 
Sir K. Preston, afterwards "tlie Karl of Des- 
mond, wlio had married the sole daughter of ; 
Earl 'Hioraas, and who, under the favour 
and with the active interference of .Tames I, ! 
laid claim to a large portion in right of his i 
wife. After much time and money had 
b^en spent in litigation, James made an 
award which Earl Walter refused to submit 
to. He was thereupon, in 1617, committed | 
to the Fleet jjrison by James, wdiero he re- ! 
mained for eight years in great w^ant, no 
rents reaching liim from his estate. James : 
meanwhile brouglit a writ of ffuo ?rarranfo 
against him for the county palatine of Tippe- ; 
rary, which had been vested in the head of 
the family for nearly four hundred years, and 
which could not therefore under any circum- 
stances have belonged to his cousin Eliasabeth, 
the wife of Preston ; no answer was made to 
the writ, if indeed an opportunity was afforded 
for answer, and James took the county 
palatine into his own hands. It was not 


restored until 1663, when Charles II returned 
it to the Duke of Ormonde with enlarged, 
privileges. Earl Walter, however^ was set 
at liberty in 1626, and a large part of his 
estates restored to him. For some while he 
lived in ahouse in Drury Lane, with his grand- 
son James, afterwards Duke of Ormonde, 
hut shortly retired to Ireland. In 1629, 
on the prc>jected marriage of his grandson 
and Elizabeth Poyntz, Charles I granted 
her marriage and the wardship of her lands 
to him by letters patent dated 8 Sept. After 
the marriage he was recognised, 9 Oct. 1630, 
as heir to the lands of Earl Thomas as well 
as of Sir John Butler his father. He died 
at Garrick on 24 Feb. 1032-3, and was buried 
at Kilkenny 18 June 1633, 

By his marriage with Ellen Butler, daugh- 
ter of Edmund, second A'iscount Mouiitgarret, 
he had three sons (Thomas, Lord Thurles, the 
father of James Butler, first duke of Ormonde 
[q. v.], James and John, who died young, 
without issue) and nine daughters. 

[Carte's Introduction to his Life of Ormonde, 
and a few notices in the Reports of the Hist. 
MSS. Coro.] O. A. 

BUTLER, WAI.TER, CorNr (fl 1634), 
was the second son of Pet(*r Butler of Ros- 
crea, and his wife Catharine de Burgr). His 
father was the great grandson of Sir Rieliard 
Butler of Poolestown in Kilkenny, a younger 
son of .Tames, third Earl of Ormonde (Lodge’s 
Peerrft/e of Irelfnid^ 17S9, iv. 17). It is sup- 
posed that Walter Butler served on tlie Li- 
guistic side in the battle of Prague (1620), 
but he is first mentioned by name as lieu ten- 
aiit-c<donel of James Butler’s regiment, in 
which capacity lie accomjianied liis kinsman 
[see Butlek, James, fl, 1631-16;i4] on his 
march from Pi>land to Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Oder early in 1631. lliere seems no satis- 
factoi^^ evidence of his having before this 
time become connected with the 4’ipperary 
priest Thomas Car\'e, w’ho then or soon after- 
wards was appointed cliaplain of his regiment, 
and to wiioin Walter Butler is indtdited for 
the only literary attempt ever made to glorify 
his tarnished name (see, however, Preface to 
Itmerarin7n^ v). Ar^cording to the chaplain, 
Butler brilliantly distinguished himself at 
the siege of FVankfort, ha^dng apparently 
becui left there in command of his absent kins- 
man’s regiment. Although placed in the most 
I daiiigerouH position, ho successfully resisted 
a Sw'edish attack mstdvTy^hon the rest- of the 
• gam son wras^tinjoying itself at table ; and on 
I the day of the g^iioriil assault (April 3-13) 

I stayed the rc3tTej0^, of t'svo imperial regiments. 

I The latter mrt of this account is confirmed 
j by Colonel^olw^t Monro, whose own regi- 
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meut (Mackay’s) was present at the siege on 
the Swedish side. He says that Butler’s 
regiment bravely resisted the onslaught of 
* the yellow and blue brigades^ till most of the 
Irishmen fell to the ground; and Butler, 

* being shot in the arm, and pierced with a 
pike through the thij^h, was taken prisoner ’ 
(Monro, Jlis Expedtiion, London, 1637, ii. 
34). Carve gives a list, of the Irish officers 
who fell. He further relates, with many 
surprising details, that after the city had 
been taken Gustavus Adolphus ordered the 
wounded officer to be brought into his pre- 
sence, when, after drawing his sword and 
ascertaining that it was the younger and not 
the (dder llutler who was before him, he de- 
clared that had it been the cdder he would 
have ptjrished l\v the royal hand. In the same 
strain the cluiplain goes on to tell how Walter 
Butler, having been accused on liis own side 
of having caused the fall of Frankfort, re- 
ceived from the magnanimous king of Sweden 
a testimonial of a u lour, signed and sealed by 
all the Swedish generals, Avhich hii afterwards 
exhibited to the emperor at Vienna, while a ' 
broadslieet vindicating him Avas also published 
at Frankfort. 

After remaining in captivity for six months 
Butler, from Avhat resources does not appear, 
purchased his fnjedomfor 1,000 dollars. He 
immediately joined tlu^ imptirial army in Si- 
lesia under Tiefenhaoh, by wliom ho Avas moat 
honourably received. lie paid tw'o A'isits to 
Poland for the purpose of leAying troops, 
meeting with atmnge adventures on the way, 
and in .January 1632 Avas about to settle down 
in remote Avinter quarters, Avhen he Avas en- | 
trusted by VV^'aUenstein, who had just re- j 
assumed the command, Avith the defence of his 
OAvn duchy of Sagan. According to Carve, 
But ler moi*e than justified the choice, and Avas 
rewarded for his deeds of A^alour against the 
Saxons by being assigned the Silesian county 
oi‘ Jagenidorf (on the Bohemian frontier) 
and its appurtenances as his winter quarters. 
This is j)ossible, as Jiigerudorf had been 
recently confiscated by the emperor, and be- 
st oAved by him hpon a catholic magnate. 
Here Butler married a countess of Fondana. 
The brilliant Auctory of Eger, in Avhich he 
and his cavalry captured twelve standards, 
may be identilied with a brief stand made 
there by the Saxon Colonel von Starschettel 
before capitulating (cf. Forster, JBriefeWaU 
lenstein's^ &c. ii. 218). Nothing more is heaird 
of him till the fatal year 1634; nor Avas it till 
at a very late stage in the series of events 
which led to the aeatlx of;- Wallenstein that 
Butler interA'ened in the,.«tbtion. 

From the narrative of .Bptler’s regimental 
chaplain, Patrick Tftfiijfe, which thete seems 


no reason for distrusting, it appears that at 
the beginning of the year 1634 Butler wSs in 
winter quarters at Klatrup (Eladran) on the 
Bohemian frontier, his regiment, composed 
of about 1,000 excellent soldiers, being posted 
about the neighbourhood for the defence of 
the passes betAveen Bohemia and the Upper 
Palatinate. Tliougli ho had received no re- 
cent favours from Wallenstein, and had his 
suspicions as to the generars ultimate designs, 
he seems to ha\"e known neither of the steps 
which Wallenstein liad in A’’ain taken for as- 
suring himself of the fidelity of his superior 
officfirs, nor of the imi)erial rescript of Feb. 18 
bidding those officers cease to yield obedience 
to the deposed commander-in-chief. When, 
therefore, about this time an order from Wal- 
lenstein suddenly reached Butler, bidding 
him collect his regiment and march at once 
to Prague, where it had been the generaUs 
original intention to assemble his forces before 
opening the decisiA’e negotiations, Butler 
obeyed. But be told his cluiplain and con- 
fessor that the order confirmed Ids suspicions 
of the general’s loyalty, and that he expected 
that at Prague death awaited him as a faithful 
soldier. Clearly he expected a batth? there ; 
but in truth the Prague garrison had already 
declared for Gall as and the emperor, and Wal- 
lenstein, after a design of seizing his person 
at Pilsen had been frustrated, had no choice 
but to hold Eger and the adjoining frontier 
district Av it h such troops as st ill adhered to him. 
When, therefore, on 22 Feb., Butler on his 
Avay to Prague reached Mies, near Pilsen, ho 
Avas accidentally jiiet by Wallenstein himself, 
proceeding from Pilsen to Eger with How, 
Terzka, K insky, and a small body of troops. 
(The statement that these included two hun- 
dred of Butler’s oAvn dragoons is probably 
founded on a mistake.) Butler was told 
to spend the night at Mies away from his 
soldiery ; and next morning had with his regi- 
ment, under certain precautions, to accompany 
the duke on his progress to Eger. On the 
24th Wallenstein entered into confidential 
conversation with him, enlarging on his own 
and his army’s grievances against the em- 
peror, and plying bis companion Avith com- 
pliments and promises. Butler in return 
assured the diike that he would serve him 
rather than any other mortal. On the same 
day Eger was reached, and Butler was as- 
signed quarters, in the town, while his regi- 
ment remaned outside the gates. Meanwhile 
On tho^^i^d y^utler had contrived to despatch 
hts chjftplain to Piccolomini, now at Pilsen, 
assuring him that ho would be true to the 
emperor, and adding that perchance Clod’s 
.providenioe design*^ to force him to do some 
he^mio deed. Piccolomini bade tl^ d^aplain. 
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tell Butler that if he de$ire<J the imperial 
favour and promotion, be 'must deliver up 
"Vyallenstein dead or alive. The message did 
not reach Butler till nil was over ,* but Pic- 
colomini is stated to have added that he 
would find some other way of letting Butler 
know his mind on the subject. If this account 
be correct, it results that Butler's presence 
at Eger was due to chauce ; that after first 
mistrusting him Wallenstein believed himself 
to have gained him over : and that Butler did 
not enter Eger, as he had certainly not left 
his quarters on the frontier, with any set pur- 
pose of assassinating the duke. Most as- 
suredly he had received no orders to \hat 
eflect from the emperorj by whom none were 
given ; nor can we 8upjK)se any instructions 
to have reached him from I*iccolomiiii. At 
the same time, as llanke says, the idt^a of 
this particular solution was in the air and 
had previouslv suggested itself to various 
minds. 

On the night of his arrival at Eger, Butler 
had an interview with Lieutenant-colonel 
Gordon and Major Leslie, two Scotch prfi- 
testant officers in Terzka's infantry regiment, 
which formed the garrison of l^ger. ^ Finding 
them alarmed at the situation of affairs, he 
began to sound them as to wliat sliould be 
done. Gordon having pr< qwsed fligh t , wh icli 
Butler rejected, l-<e.slie was led to declare 
that they should kill the traitors. Here- 
upon Butler opmed to them his d4*sign, to 
which at last Gordon signified his assent. 
Then followed the well-known incidents of 
25 Feb. Several officers — including I>eve- 
reux, Geraldine, and de Burgo, [K>ssibly a con- 
nection of Butler’s — and abo\it a hundred men 
of Butler’s regiment, together wdth nearly 
the same number of German soldiers, were 
secretly introduced into the town. In the 
course of the day the rumour spn^ad that the 
Svredes were ap])roaching, and tliis no doubt 
helptnl to nerve the hands of the conspirators. 
In the evening a banquet was held in the 
castle, at which Butler s Irish dragoons cut 
down How, Terzka, Kinsky, and Neumann, 
and then Bevereux killed Wallenstein liim- 
self in his quarters at the burgomastf^r’s 
house. Next morning Butler informe<l the 
town councillors of what liad happened, and 
after making them swear fidelity to tlie em- 
peror, imposed a similar oath upon the regi- 
ments encamped outside the town. He also 
took measures for the capture of J)uke Francis 
Alljert of Saxe-Lauenburg, who was expected 
from across the frontier with tidings from 
Duke Bernard of Weimar. Information was 
sent to Gallas, and a proclamation to the 
army was issued by Butler and Gordon, de- 
claring the treason of Wallenstein, and stat- 


ing what measures had been taken against 
him and his associates. All tliese proceed- 
ings were substantially successful. 

The deed of Butler and his fellows may 
not have saved the house of Austria and the 
Koman catholic cause iu the empire from 
any grave danger, for Wallenstein had been 
abandoned by the great body of his amay 
bc^fore he quitted IMlsen for Eger, and bt^yoiid 
that frontier fortress hardly anything in Bo- 
hemia remained in his power. But the Irish 
dragoons had relieved the emperor, Spain, 
Bavaria, and the Homan catholic party in 
general from a grievous incubus ; ana Butler 
iu especial had doiu* his part of tlie work: 
promptly and eifectively, and, what was most 
acceptable of all, without waiting for deiiipte 
orders on the subject. Nor was he left un- 
rewarded. Besides receiving the ]K‘rsonal 
thanks of tin; t‘m])eror, wlio presented him 
witli a gold cliain and a nir*dal bearing the 
iraiieriai p>rtrail, he was made owner of the 
regiment of which lie held the coinniand, 
ennobled as a count, apjiointed chamberlain, 
and endowed with Fried lx*rg, the most con- 
j siderablc of tJie late duke’s domains next to 
I Friedland it sidf. He aft erwards took part in 
i the battle c»f Ndrdlingen (7 S»‘pt, 1H.‘U) ; but 
I Carve’s word must be taken for the statement 
that on tills occasion Butler fought most va- 
liantly under the eves of the king of Hun- 
gary and the C'aniinal-Infante without in- 
termission for twentvrfour hours, not giving 
way a single foot’s breadth till the Spaniards 
and Croats canic‘ to his aid. After the victory 
I Butler was .sent with eight n^giraents to lay 
siege to Aurach and Schorndorf, in Wiir- 
temberg, both of which places he took. At 
Schorndorf he died, 25 Dec. 10B4, ‘most 
placidly,’ after duly receiving the last sacra- 
ments of his church. Carve arrived in time 
to see his hero’s coffin and to read his last 
will, in which he left 20,000 dollars to a 
convent of Francisemns at IVa^ie, specially 
devoted to the interests of the faithful and the 
conversion of heretics in Indand and Scotland, 
besides b^cies to jesnits and other priests, 
and to his faitliful lieu tenant-colonel Walter 
Deveroux. who succeeded to his regiment. 
Butler was sumptuously buried by his widow, 
but as he left no children his estate of Fried- 
berg jiassed to a kinsman of the Poolestown 
bouse, whom the Emperor Leopold I con- 
ftnned in the possession of the title of count. 
The family afterwards 4 nigrated to Bavaria, 
where it still survives- 

[The Itiocrarium of Thomas Carvo, who was 
chaplain first to Batler and then to Deveroux, and 
afterwards called^ himself head-chaplain to the 
English, Scotch, and Irish serving in the imperial 
j army,' contains many more or less trustworthy 
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particulars as to Butler, more especially in I 
chaps. Tii. viii. ix* and xi« . of part i., and in | 
part ii. concerning his descent. It was reprinted *■ 
London, 1859. As to Butler’s share in Wallen- | 
stein 8 catastrophe, however, the best authority is \ 
the account written in answer to the inquiries of I 
a Batisbon priest by Patrick TaafFe, Butler’s • 
regimental chaplain, at the time of the murder, 
which is printed by Mailath, Geschichte d. 1 
osterreicli. Kaiserstaats (1842), iii. 307-376, I 
and is in substance accepted by fcinke, for whose i 
account of the catastrophe see his Geschichte 
Wallenstein’s (1809), 402-4r56. Cf. also the ar- | 
tide on Walter Butler by Landraann, in Allge- • 
meino deutscho Biographic, iii. 651-653; and I 
Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland (1789), iv. 17.1 

A. W. W. > 

BUTLEE, WEEDEN, the elder (1742- 
1823), miscellaneous writer, was born at 
Margate on 22 Sept. 1742. He was articled j 
to a solicitor in l^ondon, but quitted the 
legal profession for the church. Ho acted | 
as amanuensis to Dr. William Dodd from ‘ 
1764 till his patron’s ignominious end in 1 
1777. In 1776 he had succeeded Dodd as ' 


BUTLER, WEEDEN, the younget 
(1773-1831), author, eldest son of the llev. 
Weeden Butler mentioned above, was edu- 
cated by his father till 1 790, when he entered 
Sidney College, Cambridge (B.A. 1794, M.A. 
1797). He became afternoon lecturer of (Jhaiv 
lotte Street Chapel, and evening lecturer of 
Brompton in 1811, and was presented to the 
rectory of Great Woolston, Buckingham- 
shire, ki 1816. After having for nineteen 
years acted as classical assistant in his 
father’s school, he succeeded to the superin- ' 
tendence of it on his father’s retirement in 
1814. He died in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, on 
28 June 1831. 

He published : ' Bagatelles ; or miscel- 
laneous productions, consisting of Original. 
Poetry and Translations,’ London, 1795, 8vo ; 
and translated ‘ Prospect of tlie Political Re- 
lations which subsist between the French 
Republic and the Helvetic Body,’ from the 
French of Weiss, 1794; ‘The Wrongs of 
Unterwalden,’ 1709; and ‘Zimao, the Afri- 
can,’ 1800 and 1807. 


morning preacher a1 Charlotte Street c]ia])el, 
Pimlico, which fashionable place of wor- 
ship he officiated till 1814. In 1778 he was 
lecturer of St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, and 
St. Martin Orgars; and for more than forty 
years he was master of a clns.^ical scliool at 
Chelsea. In 1814 lie retired to Gayton, 
where he acted as curate to his son till 1820, 
when, in consequence of increasing infirmi- 
ties, he withdrew, at first to the Isle of| 
Wight, next to Bristol, and finally to Green- 
hill, near Harrow, where he died on 14 July . 
1823. He was father of Weeden Butler, the ! 
younger [q. v.], and of George Butler, D.D., j 
headmaster of Harrow [q. v.J He was chap- j 
lain to the Duke of Kent and the queens | 
volunteers. j 

His works ^re ; 1. ‘ The Cheltenham | 

Guide,’ London, 1781, 8vo (anon.) 2. ^Ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of the Rev. | 
George Stanhope, D.D., Dean of Canterbury,’ | 
London, 1797, 8vo (anon. ) 3. ‘Memoir of Mark ! 
Hildesley, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man,’ | 
London, 1799, 8 vo. 4. ‘Pleasing Recollections, 
or a Walk through the British Musoeum. An 
interlude of two acts,’ Addit. MS, 27276. 
6. Poems in manuscript, including ‘The 
Syracusan,’ a tragedy, and ‘Sir Roger de 
Coverloy,’ a comedy. lie also prepared edi- 
tions or Jortin’s ‘Tracts,’ 2 vols. 179Q, and 
W'ilcock’s ‘Roman Conversations,’ 2 vdls. 
1797. 

[Addit, MSS, 27577, 27.578; Nichols’s lllnst. 
of Lit. V. 180; Nfchols’s LiL Anecd. ix. 223; 
Gent. Mag. xciii. (ii.) 182-1.4 5 Get. of Prittt^ 
Books in Brit. Mus.; Biog. Diet, of Xivitig 
Authors (1816), 50.] « C. 


[Addit. MS. 19209, if. 1235, 1245; Nichols’s 
Ilhist. of Lit. ; Gent. Mag. ci. (ii.) 186 ; Cat. of 
Printed Books in Brit. Mus,; Biog. Diet, of 
Living Authors (1816), 51.] T. C. 

BUTLER, or BOTELER, WILLIAM 
(d. 1410?), a controversial writer against the 
W’^ycliffites, was the thirtieth provincial of 
the Minorites in England. At Oxford in 
1401 ho wrote as his ‘ Determinatio,’ or aca- 
demical thesis, a tract against the translation 
of the* Bible into the vulgar tongue. Pits 
says this was in vindication of some public 
edict which ordered the burning of English 
Bibles, probably deriving the statement from 
Bale, wlio says that Purvey asserts (but Bale 
gives Ilf) reference for his citation) that such 
an order was issued at the instance of the 
friars; but no such injunction is known of so 
early a date. It was not until 1408 that 
VVyclifte’s version was condemned in the pro- 
vincial constitutions of Archbishop Arundel, 
and owners and readers of the book were 
declared excommunicate unless license had 
been obtained by them from their diocesans 
I (Wilkins, Concilia j 317). Butler’s tract 
exists in one manuscript which is preserved 
' in Merton College, Oxford; unfortunately 
I the first leaf has been deliberately cut out, 

I and all information which the beginning may 
have afforded as to the immediate cause of the 
composition. of the tract is consequently lost. 
The colophon alone gives name, date, place, 
and title, as stated above, except that the 
remaining page is also headed ‘ Buttiler 
contra translacionetn Anglicanam.’ Bale 
says that Butler states in this tract that the 
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Psalter was translated by Bede, and other 
portions of the Scriptures by an (arch)bishop 
of York. This statement must have occurrea 
in the introductory portion now lost. He 
also says (in his manuscript referred to below) 
that the book existed in Queen’s College, 
Oxford, but this is probably a mistake for 
Merton College. The tract contains six sec- 
tions devoted to as many arguments against 
tlie allowance of the Scriptures in the verna- 
cular; and is p4')ssibly the earliest extant 
statement in English coiiti’oversy of the op- 
ponent's case. 

The first argument is that the use of the 
vernacular would quickly lead to multijdica- 
tion of erroneous copies, while Latin copies, 
being written and read in the unh’ersities, j 
are easily corrected. That human under- 
standing is insufficient for all the difficulties ; 
of Scripture. 'Fhe knowledge of God is better 
gained by meditation and prayer than by ' 
reading. 3. That in the celostuil hierarchy the 
angels of lower order depend for illumination 
upon angels of higher order, who convey to 
them God’s rtwelatioiis, and that tlie cluirch 
militant corresponds to the church triumph- 
ant. 4. 'rhat tiui teaching of the apostles 
was not by books, but by the power of the 
Spirit. And (Jhrist himself in the temple 
asked the d<>ctors, and did not read. o. Tluvt 
if men were to reail Scripture for themselves, 
disputes would soon arise. 6. That in Christ’s 
body eacli member has its proper olfict', but if 
everyone may read, t hen the foot becomes the 
eye ; and who would offer u book to a joint , 
of his foot ? Butler also wrote a tract j 
Indulgent i is,’ of which Hale saw a copy which ‘ 
had belonged to the Minorites at litmdiiig; 
four books of comineutarv on the Sentences of ’ 
Peter Lombard ; one book treating of various 
questions; and several other works which his ; 
biographers do not specify. To Heading lie ! 
is said to have removed from Oxford, and . 
there, according to Pits, he died about 1410. 

[Bale’s Collectanea do 8criptt. Anglis, a MS. . 
in the Bodl. LiO., *8c*ldeii supra, 64,* p, 215; 
Bale's Scriptt. Brit. Catalogue, Basle, 1557, 
p. 537; Merton C«dL MS. 68, ff. 202-4; Pits, 
I)e AnglUe 8cr;ptoribus, Par. 1619; Tanners’ 
Bibl. Brit.-llib. 1748; Madden’s and ForshalLs ' 
Pref. To Wycliffo*.s Bible, Oxford, 1850, i. xxxiii.; ' 
Brewer’s Monumeiita Kranciscana, Lond. 1858, ^ 
pp. 538, 661.] W. I). M. 

BUTLER, WILLIAM (1535^1618), phy- 
sician, was born af- Ipswich, add oducate<Lat 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, of which he became 
fellow, lie graduated M.A., and was pro- 
bably incorporated in that degree at Oxford 
in lo63. In October 1572 the university of 
Cambridge granted him a license to practise 
physic, he having then been a regent in arts 


for six, years. He was usually styled Doctor, 
though he never took the degree of M.D. 
He acquired the most extraordinary reputa- 
tion in his profession, and it is said that ‘ he 
w^as the first Englishman who quickened 
Galenical physic with a touch of PaniceUus, 
trading in chemical receipts with great suc- 
cess.’ In October 1612 he was summoned 
from Cambridge to attend Henry, prince of 
Wales, in his last illness. Although Sir 
Pldward Peyton has not scruided to cite 
Butler’s opinion that the priqce was poisoned, 
it appears that, in common with tiie other 
physicians, he entertained no such suspicion 
(^Sfcret Hist, of the Court of James /, ii. 247 , 
346). In November 1614 Butler attended 
the king at N ewmarket for an injury received 
in hunting ; and when the king was at Cam- 
bridge in May 1616 he visited Butler and 
stayed With him nearly an liour. Butler 
lived in the house of John Crane, a cele- 
brated apothecary of Cambridge, and many 
anecdotes are recorded of his eccentricities 
and empirical mode of practice. Aubrey 
relates: ‘The Dr. lyeing at the Savoy in 
London, next the? water side where? was a 
balcony look’t into the ThameS, a patient 
came? to him that was grievously torme?nt(?d 
with an ague. Tlie Dr. orders a boate to be 
in readinesse under bis windowe?, and dis- 
coursed with the patient (a gent.) in tin? bal- 
cony, when on a signall given, 2 or 3 lusty 
fellowes came behind the gent, ainl tlirew 
him a matter of 20 feete into tlie Tliames. 
This surprize ahsolute;ly cured him.’ 

Butler died at Cambridge on 29 Jan. 
161 7-18, and was buried in Oi*eat St. Mary’s. 
On the south side of the chancel of that 
church there is a mural monument "with his 
bust, in the costume of the period, and a 
Latin inscription in which he is termed 
‘Medicorum omnium quos pnesens tolas vidit 
facile Princeps.’ 

Butler left his estate to his friend .Tolm 
Crane, and he was a benefactor to Clare 
Hall, to which he bequeathed many of his 
books and 260/. for the purchase of a gold 
communion cup. Thirty-five years after his 
dentil ‘ his reputation was still so great, that 
many empyncs got credit among the vulgar 
by ctaiming relation to him a.s having served 
him and learned much from him.’ In the 
reign of Charles II there was in us(? in I^on- 
don ^ a sort of ale called Dr. Butler’s ale.' 
His portrait hc^ been en^aved by S. Pass. 

[Addi t. MSS. 5810, p, 28, 6863, f. 87 6 ; Aikin’s 
Biog. of ,H«dicine, 186; Blomefteld’s 

Collectanea Oantajb* ,92; Cambridge Portfolio, 
490 ; Cooper’s Atiiials of Camb. iii. 73 w, 04 w, 
119-124; Lives bf N^oliotas Perrar, ed. Maj^or; 
FulldPs Hist, of tha SrhlV. of Canib., od. Priekott 
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and Wright, 307; Fuller’s Worthies (1662), 
Suffolk, 67 ; Oranger^s »Biog. Hist, of laigland 
(1824), ii. 119; Harl. MS. 7049, f. 39; Hist. 
MSS. Cpmin. 3rd Rep. 172, 6th Rep. 269, 7th 
Rep. 188 ; Letters written by Rminont Persons 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
(1813), ii., pt. i., 266 ; Leland’s Collectanea, v. 
197 ; Parker’s Hist, of the Univ. of Carab. 43 ; 
Peckard’s Life of Ferrar, 24; Wadd’s ISTugse 
Chinirgicffi, 31 ; Winwood’s Memorials, iii. 429 ; 
W(X)d*s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 163.] T. C. 

BUTLER, WILLIAM ARCHER 
(1814 P-1848), professor of moral philosophy 
in the university of Dublin, was bom of an 
old and respectable family at Annerville, ! 
near Clonmel, Ireland. The year of his birth j 
is uncertain, but it is believed to have been | 
1814. Ilis fathfir was a member of the 
established church of Ireland, his mother a 
Roman catholic. Through her influence the 
boy was baptized and educated as a mem- 
ber of the churcli to which she belonged. 
While Butler was a child his parents re- 
moved 1 o Garnavilla, on the river 8uir, about 
two miles from the town of Cahir. The beau- 
tiful landscape made a deep impression on 
his feelings and imagination — an impression 
which lived in his verse. At nine years old 
he became a schoolboy at the endowed school 
of Clonmel. lie was a modest, retiring boy, 
a favourite with the master, and beloved by 
his companions. Here he was an eager, dis- 
cursive reader, already attracted by meta- 
physical study, but also giving many leisure 
lioui’s to poet ly and to music, in which he 
acquired considerable skill. He espi^cially 
<listinguished himself by his public speaking 
for ‘ oratory ' exhibitions. While at school, 
about two years before entering college, But- 
ler passed t^ver from the Roman catlxolic to 
the established church. It is said that a 
shock given to his moral nat ure by his con- 
fessor’s dealings with his conscience led him 
to examine the grounds of his creed, and that 
he found his own way by study and medita- 
tion from his early to his later faith. 

On entering Trinity College, Dublin, ho 
was quickly recognised as a youth of bright 
intellect, generous feeling, and varied cul- 
ture. Ilis prize compositions in prose and 
verse attracted the attention of the heads of 
the college, and wliile still an undergraduate 
he contributed a considerable body of writ- 
ings — poems and essays, critical, histori^l, 
and speculative — to tne ‘ Dublin University 
Review.' In the debates of the College His-: 
torical Society be took a leading patt^ and in 
1835 delivered, as auditor of the society, an 
address which was printed; jnNovemberl884 
took place the first exa^nation for the newly 
instituted prize of modefatbrship itx logic and 


ethics, and Butler's namestands first upon the 
j roU of moderators. Having thus obtained 
j with honours his B.A. degree, he continued 
= for two years in residence as a scholar. His 
! friends designed him for the bar, but his 
tastes and habits were those of a student and 
a man of letters. By the ex<?rtions of Pro- 
vost Lloyd a professorship of moral philoso- 
phy was founded in 1837, and Butler was at 
once appointed to tlie chair. At the same 
time, having been ordained a clergyman of 
the church of Ireland, he was presented by 
the board of Trinity College to the prebend 
of Clondehorka, in the diocese of Raphoe, 
county of Donegal, where he resided, except 
when his profesvsorial duties required his pre- 
sence at the university. ^ Amongst a large 
and humble flock of nearly two thousand, he 
wa{^,' says Mr. Woodward, ‘ the most indefa- 
tigable of pastors.' In 1842 he wasre-cdected 
to the chair of moral philosophy, and pro- 
moted to the rectory of Raymoghy, in the 
same diocese as Clondehorka. His sermon 

* Primitive Churcli Principles not inconsist- 
ent with Universal QJiiristian Sympathy' 
(1842), preached attlie visitat ion o! the united 
dioceses of Derry and Raphoe, 1842, was pub- 
lished at the request of the bishop and clergy. 
In 1844 he visited t he linglish lakes, and made 
the acquaintance of Wordswortii. It was on 
a walk to Louglirigg Fells, in which Words- 
worth was accompanied by Butler, Archdeacon 
Hare, and Sir William Rowan Hamilton, that 
the poet observed tlie daisy-shadow on a stone, 
which ht^ has celebrated in t he poem beginning 

* So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive.’ In 1845 

the Roman catliolic controversy occupiedBut- 
ler, and beginning in December of that year, he 
contributed to tliti * Irish Ecclesiastical Ga- 
zette ' a series of ^ Letters on Mr. Xewman^s 
Theory of Development,’ collected after his 
death into a volume (‘I^etters on the Deve- 
lopment of Christian Doctrine;' a reply to^ 
J. H. Newman, edited by Dean Woodward, 
Dublin, 1850). During the Irish famine of 
1 846 - 7 Butler’s exertions were untiring* ‘ lite- 
rature, philosophy, and divinity were all pos^ 
poned to the labours of relieving officer to his 
parisli.’ During the closing months of 1847 
and the first six months of the following year, 
Butler was engaged in preparation for a work 
on faith, and collected with this object a vast 
mass of theplogical material ; but the work 
was never to Completed. On Trinity Stln- 
iday 1848 be the ordination sermon 

five days later, on 
was stricken with fever, 
l^e jifesdlt of a chill following the excessive 
heat of midsummer exercise.^ On 5 July 1848 
h0 died. He was tiiried in the chtirchyard 
of hm "parish. Butler’s lectures pro- 
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fessor were remarkable for the large graspof 
Ilia subject, his aspiring views, and power of 
eloquent exposition. A noble person and 
countenance added to the impressiveness of 
his delivery. The same eloquence appears, 
with perhaps more appropriateness, in the 
sermons .which he adare.ssed to educated 
audiences; with rustic hearers he could be 
plain and simple. In his lectures on Plato, 
perhaps the most important thoug|it is that 
the Platonic idea was no mei*e mistaken form 
of abstract notion, but was Plato’s mode of 
expressing the fact that there is an objective 
element in perce]»tion. Butler’s ‘ Lectures 
on the History of Ancient Philosophy,' ^vols. 
were edited after liis death with notes, by 
W. H. Thomson (Cambridge, 1856). The 
second volume, which is chi eft v occupied 
with Plato, is the more valuable of the two. 
Two volumes of ‘ Sermons Doctrinal and 
Practical’ have been published, the first series 
edited with a memoir of his life by the llev, 
Thomas Woodward (Dublin, Hodges and 
Smith, 1849, 3rd. od. Cambridge, 1855); the 
second sprites, edited by J. A. Jeremie (CJam- 
bridge, 1856). Besides his many poems and 
prose articles contributed to the M)uhlin 
University iew/ he published a sermon 
on the ^ Eternal Life of Christ in Heaven,’ 
in first seri(‘s of sermons for Sundays, i&c., 
edited by Alex. Watson (Joseph Masters, 
1845) ; a sermon on ^ Self Delu.sioii as to our 
State before God ’ (Dublin, 1842) ; a sermon 
on the ^ Atonement, in a volume of 8erinon.s 
on that subject published by the Keligious 
Tract Society (no date) ; and a memoir of 
Mrs. Hemans prefixed to her ‘National 
Lyrics and Songs for Music ’ (Dublin, Curry 
and Oo. 1839). 

[Memoir by Woodward, prefixed to tho first 
series of Butler’s Sermons ; artiele on Butler by 
J, T. Ball, afU^rwards Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
,iri Dublin University Review, May 1842 ; article 
‘The late Professor Butler,’ in same Review, 
July 1849.] P:. I). I 

BiJtT, GEORGE (1741-1795), divine 
and poet, was the son of Dr. Carey Butt, i)hy- 
sician, of Lichfield, at w’ho.8e house it is said 
that Dr, Johnson when a boy was a con- 
stant visitor (Hawkins, Life of Johnson, p. 6), 
though this must have been before Butt was 
born, 26 Dec. 1741. Tlie Butts were of the 
same family as Henry VIII’s physician, Butts, 
though they had dropped the^nal s, Aftey 
receiving his early education at the grammar 
school at Stafford, Butt was admitted, through 
the influence of his father’s friend Thomas 
Newton (afterwards bishop of Bristol), on 
the foundation at Westminster in 1756, and 
was thence elected to Christ Church, Oxford, 


in 1761, where he graduated B.A. in 1765, 
M.A. in 1768, taking the degrees of B.D. 
and D.D. on 29 Oct. 1793. Having rectnved 
deacon’s orders in 1765, he was appointed 
to the curacy of Leigh, Staffordshire, which 
he shortly afterwards resigned for the post 
of private tutor to the son of Sir E. Win- 
nington of Stanford Court, Worcestershire, 
and ill October 1767 accompanied his pupil 
to Christ Church. While acting as young 
Wilmington’s tutor, Butt, lii.s daughter 
Mrs. Sherwood says, ‘ kept cbinpany with 
the noblemen and gentlemen, commoners 
of Christ Church, to whom the vivacity of 
his genius rendered his society accejitable,’ 
though he was careful not to foi^ot what 
was due to his profession. In 1771 he was 
Xiresented by Sir E. Wiimington to the rec- 
tory of Stanford and the vicarage of ( ’liftou, 
ami in 1773 married Martha Sherwood, tho 
daughter of a London silk merchant. Expen- 
sive habits and especially his love of company 
had by this time involved him in debt. He 
was rescued from bis difficulties by the good 
management of his wife, who, among other 
economical schemt*s, ])ersnaded him to take 
private pupils. AVith these pupils, mostly 
young men of good family, he was popular, 
though his desultory mode of imparting in- 
struction could not have been of much benefit 
to them. In 1778 he was pres«3iited by New- 
ton, now bishop of Bristol, to the vicarage of 
Newchurch, in the Isle of Wight, which he 
held along with Stanford, where he c< ui tinned 
to reside. About this time he occasionally 
joined the coterie of Lady Miller at Batheas- 
ton, and dropped verses into her vase. Ho ex- 
changed the living of Newchurch for the rec- 
tory of Notgrove, Gloucestershire, in 1783, 
aiu^^the same year was appointed chaplain in 
ordinary to the king, and gave up taking pupils. 
In 1787, on application from Dr. Markham, 
his old master at Westminster, ho was pre- 
sented by Lord Foley to the rich vicarage of 
Kidderminster, whicli he held along with liis 
other cures. He changed his residence to Kid- 
derminster the-next year, and lived there on 
good terms with the many dissenters of tlie 
town. In 1794 he returned to Stanford, and 
used to ride into Kidderminster to do duty. 
On 30 Juno 1795 he was struck with palsy, 

I and died on 30 September following at Stan- 
I ford, where he was buried. He left a son, 
John Martin Butt, who took orders and b(*- 
came the author of some theological works, 
and two daughters, afterwards tlie well- 
known authoresses, Mrs. Cameron and Mrs. 
Sherwood. Butt published ^ Isaiah versified,’ 
1784, with a dedication to the king ; several 
sermons on spedial occasions, and in 1791 
Sermons’ in 2 vols. 4^dicated to Dr. Mark- 
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ham, arclihishop of York; ^ Poems’ in 2 vols. 1 ters of College Komance.’ In 1830 he was 
1793,de(lieatedto the Hon. George An nesley, appointed to the chair of political economy, 
afterwards Lord Valent ia, one of his former | which was then founded by Archbishop 
pupils. Some of these poems had been already i Whately, and he continued in the chair untU 
printed. They are devoid of beauty, power, | 1841 . Having been called to the Irish bar 
andoriginalitv. One of thorn, written on the , November 1838, the high reputation which 
death of Dr. Johnson, is a dialogue between he had already won obtained for him a con- 
Lord Chesterfield and Garrick in the Elysian { siderable share of practice. The old cor- 
fiekls, and represents Garrick conversing | poration of Dublin selected him as the junior’ 
with ^ Avon’s bard on those superior minds i barrister to plead their cause at the bar of 
that since his day were gifted to produce the House of Lords 1840, and although he 
their thoughts abroad.’ In 1777 Butt sub- failed to induce that assembly to reject the 
mitted a play entitled * Timoleon ’ to Gamck. Municipal Reform Bill, he added to his own 
with whom ho was on terms of friendship, prestige, and returning to Ireland was elected 
Garrick told him that the play could not be an hlderman of the new cori)oration. He, 
acted as it stood, but professed himself un- j took an active part in the politics of the day, 
able to point out any faults in it, a declara- , and was regarded as one of the ablest cham- 
tion that has })een taken by Butt’s bio- i pious of the conservative cause. He entered 
graphera as n high compliment. ^ Timoleon’ | the lists against O’Connell, opposed him in 
does not appear to have licen acted or pub- j the corporation debates, and carric'd on a 
lished. lie published either in or after 1784 | counter agitation to that of tlie Repeal As- 
a tract entith'd ^Tbe Practice of Liberal Piety j sociation in 1843, 

Vindicated,’ whicli be wrot e in defence of his j Ho wrote for the conservative press on both 

friend Richard Valpy of Reading, when a ser- j sides ofthe Channel, and established inDublin 
mon of Valpy’s was attacked by certain Cal- I a weekly newspaper, called the ‘ Protestant 
vinists. At the time of liis death he was on- j Guardian.’ This was afterwards amalgamated 
gaged in correcting a religious novel which ! wnth the ‘Warder,’ with which he then be- 
ne seems to have called ‘Felicia.’ This book = came connected. The lord chancellor, Sir 
was edited and published by his daughter, 1 Edward Sugden, called him to the inner bar 
Mrs. Sherwood, in 2 vols. 1824, under the j 2 Nov. J844. Butt was n^tained as counsel 
title of‘ The Spanish Daughter;’ it is a dreary in many great causes, and was oms of those 
production. who de>fonded Smith O’Brien and other pri- 

[Mrs. Sherwood’s Biographical Preface to tho soners in the state trials of 1848. On 8 May 
Spaiiisli Daughter; ^Frs. Sherwood’s Aiitobio- 1852 he entered parliament as member for 
graphy; Life of Mrs. Cameron; some account Harwich; but liewas not long in undisturbed 
of tlie Rev. (t. Butt in Valpy’s Poems spoken at possession of the seat, for in the same year 
Reading, 225-264; Nash’s Worcestershlro, i. 250, j there was a general election, and he then 
11 . 371 ; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. 376, where j oiYered himself as a liberal-conservative for 
the vSpaTiish Daughter is incorrectly described as ! the borough of Youghal. This apjiears to 
a play ; Gent, Mag. 1795. vol. Ixv. pt. ii. p. 969; j have been his first divergence from the straight 
Nichols s Lit. Anecd. ix. 736.J W. II. track of conservatism. He was opposed by 

BUTT, ISAAC (1813-1879), Irish poli- , Sir J. M‘Kenna, but was elected, and sat from 
ticiaii, only son of the Rev. Robert Butt, j July 1852 to July 1865. Previously to this, 
rector of Stranorlar, countv Donegal, by j on 17 Nov. 1859J he had been called to the 
Berkeley, daughter of the llev. R. Cox, of i English bar at tho Inner Temple. About 
Dovish, county Donegal, was born at Glenfiii, the year 1864 he returned to Ireland, and 
in Dfuiegal, 6 Sept.. 1813, and educated at • resumed his practice in the Four Courts, 
the Royal School, Raphoe, entered Trinity The Fenian prisoners, beset by many and 
College, Dublin, as a scjiolar in 1832, took serious difficulties as to their defence, turned 
his B.A. 1835, LL.B. 1836, M.A, and to him as one whose name alone was a tower 
LL.D. 1840. During his collegiate course of strength. For the greater part of four 
he puldished a translation of the ‘Georgies’ years, 1865-9, sacrificing to a considerable 
of Virgil, and other classical brochm*es, extent a splendid practice in more lucrative 
wliich showed a highly finished taste and, engagements^ He busied hims(3lf in the pro- 
schohu\ship. In 1833 he was one of the ori- longed and despera^.e effort of their defence, 
ginal founders of the ‘Dublin University In 1869 he acc^ted the position of presi- 
Slagazine,’ of which he was editor from dent of the Amnesty Association. Another 
Augiistl834tol888; Hewas for many years opportunity of entering parliament now pre- 
a contributor to its pages, chiefly of politic^ .sented itself. He was dioson to represent the 
articles and reviewrs ; but he also wrote for it, city of Limerick 20 Sept. 1871, and to take 
some tales under the gferieral title of ‘ Chap- the lead^hip of the Home Rule party. He 
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soon became the one great figure in Irish 
popular politics. Butt was probably the in- 
ventor of the phrase Homo Rule. He was 
certainly the first to use it ns an efiective 
election cry. Soon it was taken up and 
echoed by men of all shades of political 
opinion throughout the kingdom of Ireland. 
Latterly he found liiinself unable to manage 
the party he had created. It would perhaps 
be too much to say that the disobedience and 
disagreements of his party broke the leader’s 
lieart. A man in his sixty-sixth year, who 
had lived hard and worked hard, and who, 
besides his many public anxieties, had private 
troubles, was not in a fit state to resist a 
severe illness. He died at Roebuck Cottage, 
near Dundrum, county Dublin, 5 May 1879, 
and was buried at Stranorlar 10 May. 

The following is a list of writings to which 
his name is found appended : 1 . ‘ Ovid’s Fasti 
Translated,’ 1830. !2. ^ An Introductory Lee- 
t ure delivered before the V niversit yof Dublin,’ 
1837. 3, ^The Poor Law Bill for Ireland, 
examined in a Letter to Lord Viscount Mor- 
peth,’ 1837. 4. ‘ Irisli Corporation Bill. A 

Speech at the Bar of the House of Lords,’ 
1840. 5. ‘ Speech delivered nt the Great 

Protestant Meeting in Dublin,’ 1840. 6, 'A 
Voice for Ireland — the Famine in the Land: 
What has been done and what is to be done P ’ 
1847. 7. ‘Zoology and Civilisation : a Lec- 
ture delivered beK>re the Royal Zoological 
Society of Ireland,’ 1847. 8. ‘Tlie Rate in 
Aid: a Letter to the Earl of Roden,’ 1849. 
9. ‘The Transfer of Land by means of a 
Judicial Assurance : its Practicability and 
Advantages,’ 1857, 10. ‘The History of 

Italy, from the Abdication of Napoleon I, 
with Introductory References to that of 
Earlier Times,’ 1860. 11. ‘Daniel Manin 
and Venice in 1848-49, by B. L. II. Mar- 
tin, with an introduction by Isaac Butt.’ 

12. ‘Chapters of College Romance,’ 1863. 

13. ‘ The liberty of Teaching indicated ; 

Reflections and Proposals on the subject of 
Irish National IMucation,’ 1865. 14. ‘Tliei 

Irish People and the Irish Lund ; a Letter ! 
to Lord Liftbrd,’ 1867. 1 5. ‘ A Practical 
Treatise on the New Law of Compensation 
to Tenants in Ireland, and the other provi- 
sions of the Landlord and Tenant Act,’ 1871. 

1 6. ‘ The Irish Decp->Sea Fisheries : a Speech 
delivered at a meeting of the Home Go- 
vernment Association of Ireland,’ 1874. 

17. ‘Home Government for Ireland — ^Iriah 
Federalism : its Meaning,’ 1874, of which 
four editions were print ed. 18. ‘ The Problem 
of Irish Education, an Attempt at its Solu- 
tion,’ 1875. 

[Dublin University Magazine, iii, 710-16 
(1879) ; Sullivan’s New Ireland, ii. 306-10, 319 


(1877); Graphic, with portrait, iv. 483, 486 
(1871), xix. 499, 508, with portrait (1879); Il- 
lustrated London News, with portrait, iv. 40 
(1844).] G. C. B. 

BUTTER, JOHN, M.D. (1791-1877), 
ophthalmic siugeon, was born at Woodbury, 
near Exeter, on 22 Jan. 1791 . He was edu- 
cated at Exeter grammar school, and studied 
for his profession at Devon and Exeter IIos- 
ital. He obtained t he M.D. degree at Edin- 
urgh in 1820, and was chosen a member of 
the Royal Society in 1 822. lie was appointed 
surgeon of the South Devon Militia, and nit i- 
mately settled at Plymouth, where he spe^ 
daily devoted himself to diseases of the eye. 
Along with Dr. Edward Moore, he was the 
originator of the Plymouth Eye Dispensary. 
He was the author of ‘ Ophthalmic Diseases,’ 
1821, ‘Dockyard Diseases, or Irritative Fever,’ 
1825, and of various medical and chirurgical 
memoirs. In recognition of his services to 
the dispensary he was, in 1854, presented 
with his portrait, which hangs in the board 
room. lie lost one eye through ophthalmic 
rheumatism, contracted by exposure while 
examining recruits for tlie Crimea, and in 
1856 became totally blind. 

[Plymouth Western Daily Mercury, 15 Jan. 
1877.] 

BUTTER, NATHANIEL (d. 1664), prin- 
ter and journalist, was the son of Thomas 
Butter, a small London stationer, who died 
about 1 589. IIis mother carried on the busi- 
ness after his father’s death from 1589 to 
1594, when she mamed anotlier stationer 
named Newbery. On 20 Feb. 1603-4 Na- 
thaniel was admitted a freeman of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company per patnmomum, and on 
4 Dec. 1604 no entered on the company’s re- 
gisters bis first publication (‘The Life and 
Death of Cavaliero Dick Boyer ’). On 12 Feb. 
1 604-5 he obtained permis,sion to print ‘ “ The 
Interlude of Henry the 8th ”... if he get 
good allowance for it.’ Between 1605 and 
1607 Butter published several sermons and 
tracts of no great value. On 26 Nov. 1607 
he, together with John Busby, undertook the 
publication of Shatolspeare’s ‘ Lear ; ’ in 1(K)9 
lie printed Dekker’s ‘Belman of London,’ 
and in 1611 he published a folio edition of 
Chapman’s translation of the ‘Iliad.’ But 
from an early date he turned his attention 
to the compilation and publication of pam- 
phlets of news, and in this department ho 
subsequently achieved very eminent success. 
He issued in June 1006 an account of two 
recent murders, one ^£, them being the famous 
‘Yorkshire tragedy:’ on 24 Aug. a r^ort 
of the trial of the Yorkshire murderer, Wal- 
ter Calverley [q, v.}, which had taken place 
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a day or two previously ; on 25 Juiie 1607 
^ a true and tragical discourse ’ of the exx>e- 
dition to Guiana in 1606 ; on 19 May 1608 
^Newesfrom Lough Ifoyle in Ireland;' on 
16 June 1609 ^ The Originall Ground of the 
present AVarres of Sweden;' and in 1611 
‘ Newes from Spain/ On 23 May 1622 two 
publishers, Nicnolas Bourne and Thomas 
Archer, issued the first extant copy of ^ The 
Weekly Newes from Italy, Germanic, &c.,’ 
and t.liis was continued at weekly intervals 
by the same publishers until 25 Sept, of the 
same year, when Butter and one William 
SheflTord produced a rival quarto sheet entitled 
^ Newes from, most parts of Christendom/ 
This was Butter's first attempt at a newspaper, 
and its immediate success Avarranted him in 
issuing two days later, in conjunction with 
.Thomas Archer, another budget of news from 
the continent, written (probably by himself) 
in the form of letters from foreign con^espon- 
dents. From this date Butter made journal- 
ism his chief business, compiling and issuing 
reports of news at very frequent intervals, I 
none of which exceeded a week, and his en- 
terprivse virtually created the London press. \ 
.Oil 12 May 1023 an extant copy of a publi- 
cation of ^I'he Newes of the present week,' ' 
printed hy Butter, Bourne, and Shefford, bore 
a number (31) for the first t ime. The title | 
of the news-sheet varied very much: some- ‘ 
times it was headed ^ More Newes,' sometimes 
* Last Newes,' and at other times ‘ The AVeekly 
Newes continued/ All were mainly compiled 
from similar sheetspublished abroad, and gave 
little information about home affairs, but un- 
fortunately the extant sets are so incomplete 
that no very positive statement can he made | 
about their contents. Butter soon gained no- ' 
torioty as an industrious collector of news, j 
and was satirised by the dramatists. Ben J on- ; 
son ridiculed liim in 1625 in his ‘ Staple of 
Nows' under the title of ‘Cymbal;' Fletcher 
refers to him in the ‘ Fair Maid of the Tun;' ! 
and Shirley in his ‘Love Tricks.' In 1630 he 1 
began a series of half-yearly volumes of col- 
lected foreign news, under such titles as ‘The j 
German Intelligencer,’ ‘ The Swedish Intel- | 
ligencer,' and so forth. On 20 Dec. 1638 ' 
Cliarlos I granted to Butter and Nicholas i 
Bourne the right of ‘ printing and publishing | 
all matter of history or nows of any foreign i 
place or kingdom since the first beginning of 
the late German wars to the present, and also 
for translating and publishing in the Engli^ 
tongue all news, novels, gazettes, currantb^/ 
and occurrences that concern foreign parts, 
for the term of twenty-one years, they pay- 
ing yearly towards the of St. JPaurs 

the sum of 10/,' (CaL Stdte Papers^ Dbm; 
1638-^9, p. 182). At tHc of 1639 the li- 


censer of the press prohibited Butter's weekly 
sheet, and on 11 Jan. 1640 he issued a ‘ Con- 
tinuation of the Forraine Occurrents for 6 
weeks last past . . . examined and licensed hy 
a better and more impartiall hand than here- 
tofore.' Butter had varied his news sheets 
in his later years with a few plays. In 16.W 
he issued the second part of Dekker's ‘Honest 
Wliore ; ' but on 21 Afay 1639 he made over 
the copyrights of all plays in his posses- 
j sion to a printer named Flessher. By 1641 
: Butter appears to have retired from business ; 
he was then more tliaii seventy years old, 
and the competition of journalists during the 
civil.war was intense, 'in Smith’s ‘ Obituary ' 
(Camden Soc. p. 00) Butter's death is re- 
corded thus: ‘Feb. 22 [1663-4] Nath. Butter, 
an old stationer, died very poor.' 

[Arber’s Transcript of the Stationers’ Regis- 
! tcps, ii. 73G, iii. 277 et seq. ; F. K. Hunt’s The 
j Fourth Estate (1850), i. 10-54 ; Alex. Andrews’s 
Hist, of Brit. Journal ism, i. 28-38 : Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. iv. 38-9; Ren .Tonson’s Works, ed. 
Giffard; British Museum Collection of New^s- 
papers.] S. L. L. 

BUTTER, WILLIAM ( 1726 1805), phy- 
sician, was a native of the Orkneys, and 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, where ho 
graduated M.D, in 1761. After practising 
for some years at Derby, having obtained 
some note by his treatises ‘ On the Kink- 
Cough ' (hooping cough), London, 1773, and 
‘ On Piierjxjral Fevers,’ London, 1775, he re- 
moved to London, where he died on 23 March 
1805. lie is said to liav(j attempted to open^ 
the carotid artery of a pal ieiit at the Edin- 
burgh Infirmary, and to have only desisted 
when the patient fiiinted after the first inci- 
sion. He is described as ‘ too much under 
the influence of very favourite hypotheses' 
{Catalofiue of Livmg English Authors j 1799, 
i. 401). Besides tlie above his writ ings in- 
clude ‘ A Method of Cure for Stone,' Edin- 
burgh, 1 7 54 ; ‘ Dissertat io de 1 rigore quatenus 
morborum causa/ Edinburgh, 1757; ‘ Disser- 
tatio de arteriotomia,’ Edinburgh, 1761 ; ‘ A 
Treatise on Infantile Remittent Fever,’ Lon- 
don, 1782 ; ‘ An Improved Method of (.Open- 
ing the Temporal Artery/ London, 1783 ; 

‘ A Treatise on Angina Pectoris/ London, 
1791; ‘A Treatise on the Venereal Rose,' 
London, 1799. 

[New Catalogue of Living English Authors 
(I 799 ), i, 40tO ; ^ Gent. Mag. Ixxv. 294, 580 ; 

of 'physicians (1878), ii. 360,] 

BBtopElte ROBERT (^. 1629), 
contifoverBialist, received his academical edu- 
> cation at St. John's OoilegO, Cambridge, as a 
mc^be^ pf house he proceeds B.A. 
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in 1622-8, M.A. in 1626, and took orders. BUTTEKWOBTH, EDWIN (1812-^ 
When the puritan dirino, Henry Burton 18-18), Lancashire topofrr^beri was the tenth 
[q^, v.]> attacked Bishop Hall, Butterfield, and youngest child of James Butterworth 
with youthful real, hastened tochampion the [q, v. j, and was born at Pilses, near Oldham, 
.bishop^s cause in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Mas- on 1 Oct. 1812. He followed in the foot- 
' chil ; or, a Treatise to give instruct ion touch- steps of his father, whom he assist ed in his later 
ing the State of the Church of Koine . . . for works, but was more given to statistical re- 
the Vindication of , . . the Bishop of Exeter searelu Wlien Sir. hklward Baines undertook 
from the cavills of II. B., ip his Book in- tlie preparation of a history of Lancasliire, he 
tituled ‘^The Seven Vialls,”’ 12mo, 1029. , found a useful colleague in Edwin Butter- 
Burton was not slow to reply ; -for the same j worth, who visited many parts of the county 
year he published his ‘ Babel no Bethel. ... j in order to collect the requisite particulars. 
Ill answer to Hugh Cholmley’s Challenge j During the six years in which he was engaged 
and Rob. Butterfield’s ‘‘ Maschil,” two mas- i by 5[r. Baines he travelled on foot through 
culine Champions for the Synagogue of Rqme,’ j nearly every town and village in the county, 
wherein he retorts, not without point, on His own notes and those of his father formed a 
Butterfield 8 boyish presumption and too evi- ^ largo mass of manuscript material. So exten- 
dent desire to parade his classical and pa- give was it that in 1847 he conceived the idea of 


tristic* learning, wisliing him ^ more ripeiiesse 
of yeares, and more soundnesse of judgement, ; 
boiore he doe any more handle such deepe , 
controuersies.’ Burton was sent to the Flc(*t 
prison for his pamphlet. Another reply was 
published about the same time, under the title 
of ‘ Maschil Unmasked,’ in which the writer, , 
Thomas Spencer, gent., author of ^ The Art of 
Logick,’ seeks to supply the defects of his , 
learning and also logic by versa! ility of abuse. 

[Cooper’s Now Biographical Dictionary, 334 ; i 
Brit. Mils. Cat.] G. G. ! 

BUTTERFIELD, SWITIIUX (d. 1011), I 

miscellaneous writer, is supposed to have j 
been a member of Pembroke Hall, Cain- j 
bridge, as bv his will, whereiil he is de- ; 
scribed as of Cambridge, gentleman, dated j 
1608, and proved in tlie university court on ■ 
21 Dec. 1011, he gave to that college 10/. to j 
buy books, also his manuscripts wliich are 
enumerated below’, and his geom(;t rical in- 
struments and other curiosities. 

He was author of: 1. ‘A Summarie of 
the Principles of Christian Religion, selected j 
in manner of Common-Places out of the j 
Writings of the best Diiiiiies of our Age,' | 
Lfuidoii, lo82, 8vo. 2. * A Catecliism, or 
the Principles of the true Christian Religion : 
breifelie selected out of manie good books,’ 
London, 1590, 8vo. Licensed also to John 
Flasket, 26 June 1600. 8. ' A great Abridge- 
ment of the Common Lawes,’ MS. 4. ‘ An 
AbridgementoftlieCivilLawes,’MS- 5. *Col- 
Icction of Policies in Peace and War,’ MS., 
written in HX)4. 6, ‘ A Book of Physic and 
Surgery,’ MS. 7. 'A Book of Controversie 
out of Bellannine, MS., written in 1606. 

8. 'A Book of Common-Place in Religion,’ 
MS., written in 1600. 

[MS. Baker, xx^i, 118; Ames’s Typogr. An- 
tiquities, eel. Herbert, 1108, 1344, 1378; Cooper’s 
Athena Cantab, iii. 53.] T. C. 


issuing a history of the county in fifty volumes, 
each of which, while part of the general series, 
should also be complete in itsedf. This pro- 
ject was encouraged by the Earl of Ellesmere. 
Overtures were made to Samuel Bamford, as 
it was thought that his pleasant style and 
Butterivorth’s facts would make a popular 
combination. The suggestion was rouglily 
treated by the ^ Kiidical,’ and Butterworth's 
death occurred before such a plan could have 
been completed. In addition to his share of 
Baines’s * Lancashire’ the following are from 
the pen of Butterworth: 1. ‘Biograjdiy of 
Eminent Natives, Revsiderits,and Benefactors 
of the ToAvn of Manchester,’ Manchester, 
1829. 2. ‘ A History of Oldham in Lanca- 
shire,’ London, 1882. 3. ‘A Chnmological 

History of Manchester brouglitdo'wnto 1884,’ 
second edition, Manchester, 1884. The first 
edition was the ‘Tabula Mancuniensis’ of his 
father; a third edition ap|)eared in 1884, 

4. ‘An Historical Description of the Town 
of Hey wood and Vicinity,’ Ileywood, 1840. 

5. ‘ A Statistical Sketch of the Ooiuity Pala- 
tine of Lancaster/ London, 1841. 6, ‘An 
Historical Account of the Towns of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Stalybridge, and Dukinfield,’ 
Ashton, 1842, 7.* ‘ Views pf the Manchester 
and Leeds Railway, drawn from nature and 
on stone by A, F. Tait, with a descriptive his- 
tory by Edwin Butterworth/ London, 1846, 
folio. 8. ‘Historical Sketches of Oldham, 
by the late Edwin Butterworth, with an ap- 
pendix containing the history of the town to 
the present time/ Oldham, 1856. The pre- 
vious edition appeared in 1847. 

In addition to these labours Butterworth 
acted as correspondent for the Manchester 
newspapers, and was for a considerable time 
registrar of births and deaths for the township 
of Chadderton. . He is described by those wlio 
knew him as genial and modest. Such of his 
books and manuscripts as had not been acci- 
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dentally dispersed were purchased by Messrs. 
Platt Brothers, and by them presen^d to the 
Oldham Lyceum. . Butterworth died of ty- 
phoid fever on 19 April 1848. In 1869 a mo- 
nument to his memory was erected by public 
subscription in Greenacres Cemetery, Olaham. 
His boojis are now for the most part scarce 
and difficult to obtain. 

[Local Notes and Queries from the Manchester 
Guardi an 1874-5; I ndex .Catalogue of the Man- 
chester Free Jjibrary, Reference Department, 
MaPchest-er, 4870 ; Historical Sketches of Old* 
ham, 1866; Fishwick’sLancftshire Library, 1875.] 

W. E, A. A. 

TBXJTTERWORTH, HENRY (1786- 
1860), law publisher, was born at Coventry 
^8 Feb. 1786, being the ..son of a wealthy 
timber inorcliant of that place, and ^and- 
son of the Kev. John Butterworth fq. y.], 
baptist minister of Coventry, Warwickshire, 
and author of a ‘ Concordance of the Holy i 
Scriptures.’ Young Henry was educated | 
first in the grammar .school at Coventry, and j 
afterwards at Bristol. When fifteen years ! 
.old he entered the hookselling establishment'! 
of his unclVj, Joseph Butterworth [q. v.], in I 
Fleet Stre^et, I London. Living in his uncle’s | 
house Jie l)e>ci\me acquainted with Lord j 
Liveipool, Tjord Teignmouth, William Wil- j 
berforce, Zach aryM acaulay, Dr. Adam Clarke, 
and others; who were frequent guests at his i 
uncle’s table. In 1818 be wont into business t 
on his own account, obtained the appoint- j 
meiit of law publisher to the queen, took a i 
leading part in the management of the Sta- \ 
tioners’ Company, and became the chief I 
London law publisher. In 1823 ho was j 
elected a member of the city council, but ! 
declined other municipal offipe. He sup- | 
ported generously church extension, and i 
many social and' Christian institutions. Ho j 
was an active member of the Society of An- 
tiejuaries. In 1813 Butterworth married 
Miss Elizabeth 11, Whitehead, daughter of 
Captain Wliitiehead of the 4th Irish dragoon 
guards. Ho died at Upper Tooting, Surrey, 
2 Nov. 1800, aged 74. A painted glass 
Window was placed in the choir of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral byliis friends, as a mark of respect 
to his memory. 

[Annual Register for 1860, p. 400, et soq.l 

W. B. L. * 

BUTTERWORTH, JAMESa77H837); 
Manchester topographer, was the youngest 
of eleven c]iildren,.,and Was born on 28 Aug. 
1771 in the parish of Ashtbn-under-Lyne. 
His parents were probably handloom weavers. 
They sent the boy to school Under Mr. John 
Taylor of Alt. ‘ Taylor a4oWed*him a share 
in the instruction of the iU^er classes. But- 

VOL. VIII, 


terworth attained some skill in ornamental 
TOumanship. He married in 1792 Hannah 
Boyton, by whom he had ten children ; the 
yoimgest, Edwin, attained, like his father, 
some ' distinction as a topogra]^er. . After 
many years spent in tuition, Butterworth 
acted for some years as postmaster of Old- 
ham. He produced a lengthy series of books 
and pamphlets on the history of his native 
county, which record much that would have 
been forgotten but for Ids personal observa- 
tion. He died on 23 Nov. 1837. 

His writings are: 1. ‘A Dish of Hodge 
Podge, or a Collection of Poems by Paul Bob- 
bin, Esq., of Alt, near Oldham, Manchester, 
printed for the author, 1800.’ 2. ‘Rocher 
Vale,* a poem printed at Oxford 1804. 3. ‘ An 
Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Town and Parochial Cliapelry of Oldham,’ 
Oldham, 1817 ; a second edition appeared in 
1826, ‘ The Kuj^tic Muso, a collection of 
poems,’ Oldham, 1818. 4. ‘ A Sequel to the 

Lancashire Dialect, by Paul Bobbin, Cuuziii 
German of the famous Tim Bobbin of merry 
memory,’ Manchester, 1819; professedly writ- 
ten in the local dialects of the parishes of 
Ashton and Roclulale. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of ‘ Paul Bobbin,’ and represents a 
thin, sharp-featured, large-eyed man, with 
long and slightly curling hair. The plate is 
engraved by Slack from a drawing by But- 
terworth. o, ^ The Antiquities of the Town, 
and a Complete History of the Trade of Man- 
chester,’ Manchester, 1822 ; reissued in 1823 
as ^ A Complete History of the Cott on Trade, 
&c., by a person concerned in trade.’ 0. ‘ His- 
tory and Descript- ion of the Town and Parish 
of Asbton-under-Lyne and the Village of 
Diikinfield,’ Ashton, 1823. 7. ‘ History and 
Description of the Towns and Parishes of 
Stockport, Ashton-under-Lyne, Mottram- 
Jjong-Den-Dale, aiujMiiHossop, with some me- 
morials of the late F. D. Astley, Esq., of Du- 
kinfield, and extracts from his poems, with 
an elegy to his memory,’ Manchester, 1827. 
These four works appear also to have been 
issued separately ; the * Memorials of P. D. 
Astley ’ is dated 1828. 8. ‘ A History and 

Description of the Parochial Chapelry of Sad- 
dleworth,’ Manchester, 1828. 9. ^ An His- 
torical and Topographical Account of the 
Town and Pariwsh of Rochdale,’ Manchester, 
1828. 10. ‘ The Instruments of Fjpemasonry 
Moralised,’ Matiqhester, 1829; a pamphlet. 
11* * Tabida Mancutueiisis, chronological ta- 
ble of the Wstpry of Manchester,’ Manchester, 

perlejr’a ; of Manchester/ and the 

* Manchester Historical Recorder.’ 12. ' A 
Gazetteer of the Hundred of Salibrd/ Man- 
chester, 1880'; a pamphlet. 
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Some of his manuscripts were placed, with | 
those of his youngest son, Edwin [g. v.], in | 
the Oldham Lyceum. Many of his books 
have become sCNarce, and in addition to tlit; 
list, given above he is said to have published 
* Mancimium,’ a poem. In a lett or addressed in 
1802 to a Manchester bookseller he complains 
of lack of encouragement. ‘ ilow would I 
exert myself could I find one single friend of 
genius amongst all the host of Paternoster 
Ilow factors ! ’ Tie mentions that he has a 
work entitled ^ A Guide to Universal Manu- 
facture, or the web disclosed,’ which he may 
submit ; ‘ but, if like the generality of your 
tribe, you are not willing to encourage Of poor 
author. I’ll commit the work to tlie dames 
and for ever renounce the business.’ 

[Biographical Sketch by John Higson ; Ashton 
Reporter, 9 Oct. 1869 ; Skoats Bibliography of 
English Dialects, 1875; Axons Folk-Song and 
Folk-Speech of Lfincashirc, 1870; Fiahwick’s 
Lancashire Library, 1875; Ljcal Notes and 
Queries from the Manchester Guardian, 1874-6.] 

W. E. A. A. 

BUTTERWORTH, JOHN (1727-1803), 
baptist minister, was the son of Henry But- 
terworth, a pious blacksmith of Goodshaw, 
a village in Kosseiidale, Lancashire. He was 
one of five sons, of whom three, besides John, 
became ministers of baptist congregations. 
One of them named Lawrence, a minister at 
Evesham, wrote two pamphlets against Uni- 
tarian views. John was born 13 l)ec. 1727, 
and went to the school of David Crosley, a 
Oalvinistic minister who had known .Fohn 
Bunyan. About the year 1753 ho was ap- 
pointed pastor of Cow Lane Chapel, Coventry. 
With this congregation lie remained upwards 
of fifty years, and died 24 April 1803, aged 75. 

He published, in 1767, ‘A New Concord- 
ance and Dictionary to the Holy Scriptures,’ 
which was reprinted in 1785, 1792, and 1809. 
The last edition was edited by Dr. Adam 
Clarke. lie also wrote ‘ A Svjrious Address 
to the Rev. Dr. Priestley,’ 1790. 

His son, Jo.seph, and his grandson, Henry, 
are separattdy noticed. 

[Parry’s Hist, of Cloughfold Baptist Church, 
p. 226 ; Newhigging’s Forest of Rossendale, 
p. 176 ; Hargreaves s Life of Hirst, pp. 325, 365 ; 
Life of Adam Clarke, 1833, ii. 17, iii. 147; 
Poole’s Coventry, p. 238.] C. W. 8. 

BUTTERWORTH, JOSEPH (1770- 
1820), law bookseller, was son of the Rev, 
John Butterworth [q. v.], b^tist minister of 
Coventry. lie was born at Coventry in 1770. 
At an early age he went to London, where 
he learned the business of a law bookseUelr 
and founded a large and lucrative establish- 
ment in Fleet Street, in which his nephew, 


Henry [q. v.], afterwards assisted him. His 
house became a resort of the loading phil- 
anthropists of the day. There Lords l^iver- 
pool and Teignmouth, William Wilberforco 
and the elder Macaulay discussed their bene- 
volent schemes, and there the first meetings 
of the British and Forei^ Bible Society 
were held. Butterworth liberally supported 
many philanthropic and Christian institutions. 
He sat in parliament for several years as 
representative of Dover, and gave an inde- 

S endent suppoi*t to the government of the 
ay. In August 1819 Tie was appointed 
general treasurer of tlie Wesleyan Rfethodist 
Missionary Society, which office he retained 
until his death. For many years he was a 
loyal member of the Wesleyan community, 
but maintained a generous spirit towards all. 
He was author of ^ A General Catalogue of 
Law Books,’ with their dates and prices ; a 
work of great value to niemher.s of the legal 
profession. He died at his house in Bedford 
Square, London, 30 Juno 1826, aged 56. 

[Sermon by Ivev. Richard Watson, 1826, iu 
ol. ii. of Wal son’s Works; Minute.s of the 
Methodist Conf(*renco.] jg W. B. L. 

BUTTEVANT, Viscount. [SeoBAimY, 
DaVII) FiT3JAME8.] 

BUTTON, RALPH (^7. 1680), canon of 
Christ Church under the* Commonwealth, was 
the son of Robert Button of Bishopstown, 
Wiltshire, and was educated at Exciter Col- 
lege, Oxford. He proc(3oded B.A. in 1630; 
in 1633 the rector of i<]xeter. Dr. Prideaux, 
recommended him to 8ir Nathaniel Brent, 
the warden of Merlon, for a fellowship in 
his college. The fellowship was conferred 
on him, and he beciime famous in the uni- 
versity as a successful tutor. Among his 
pimils were Zachary Bogan and Anthony A 
Wood, On the outbreak of the civil war in 
1642, Button, who sympathised with the 
parliamentarians, removed to London, and on 
15 Nov. 1643 wa.s elected professor of geo- 
metry at Gi’esliam College, in the place of 
John Greaves. In 1 647 he was nominated 
a delegate to aid the parliamentary visitors 
at Oxford in their work of reform, and ap- 
parently resumed his tutorship at Merton. 
On IB Feb. 1647-8 Button was appointed by 
the visitors junior proctor; on 11 April ho 
pronounced a Latin oration before Pliilip, 
earl of Pembroke, the new chancellor of the 
university, and on 13 June he resigned his 
^Gresham proft^ssorship. On 4 Aug. ho was 
made canon of Christ Church and public orator 
of the. university, in the room of Dr. Henry 
Hammond, whohafl been removed from tliose 
offices by the pai^liaihc^ntary commission. At 
the same time Button declined to supplicate 
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for the decree of D,D. on the ground of the 
expenses ; it appears from Wood that he had 
then lately married. Button showed similar 
independence in successfully resisting the 
endeavour of the visitors to expel Edward 
Pocock from i he Hebrew and Arabic lecture- 
ship on the ground of political disaffection. At 
the Restoration Button was ejected from all 
his offices and his place at Christ Church filled 
by Dr. Fell. Leaving Oxford, he retired to 
Brentford, where he kept a school. Baxter 
says that he was soon afttjrwards imprisoned 
for six months ^ for teaching two knight’s sons 
in his house, not having taken the Oxford 
oath'.’ At the date of the Declaration of 
Indulgence (1672) Button removed to Is- 
lington, and Sir Joseph Jekyll lived with 
him as his pupil. He died at Islington in 
October 1680, and was buried in the parish 
church. A son died and Avas buried at the 
same time. Baxter in ‘ lieliquiie Baxteri- 
aiife ’ speaks of him as ^ an excellent scholar, 
bnt f)f greater excellency ; a inost liuinble, 
worthy, godly man, of a plain, sincere heart, 
and blameless.’ Ho left a daughter, who 
married Dr. Boteli'r of London. 

[Wood’s Fasti Oxon, ed. Bliss, i. 508, ii. 107, 
158-9 (whore a memoir is given); Wood’s 
Grosham Professors ; Baxter’s Reliqnise, pt. iii. 
pp, 30, 90 ; Palmer’s Nonconformist Memorial, 
i. 316, iii. 126 ; Brodrick's Memorials*of Merton 
College; Burrows's Parliamentary Visitation of 
Oxford (Camd. Soc.)] S. L, I.. 

BUTTON, SrK THOMAS 1634), ad- 
miral, fourth son of Miles Button of Worl- 
ton, in Ghimorganshire, entered the naval 
service of tlie crown abont the year 1 586. Of 
his early career wo have no exact infoi^ma- 
tion, though from casual notices we learn 
that, with occasional interA^als of wild and 
even lawless frolic (Cai, S, P. Do7n. 15 .lari. 

1600) , he .served with some distinction in 
the West Indies and in Ireland. His good 
and efficient service at the siege of Kinsale is 
e.specially reported (Cal. S. P., Carew, 22 Oct. 

1601) , and won for him a pension of CW. 8d. 
a day, which was confirmed on 26 March 
1604. It is not, however, till 1612 that he 
comes prominently into notice, and then as 
the commander of an expedition to search 
for the north-west passage, under the direct 
patronage of Prince Henry, in whose name 
his instructions were drawn out. As captain 
of the Resolution, with the Discovery pin^ 
nace in company, Button put to sea early in 
May, and in the following August explored 
for the first time the coasts of Hudson’s Bay, 
and named Nelson River after the master of 
the Resolution, who di^ji ttere, New Wales, 
and Button’s Bay, into which the river flows, 


and where he wintered. For such severe vser- 
vice the ships’ companies were but poorly pro- 
vided, and great numbers of them perished, 
although game was plentiful. In the follow- 
ing spring and summer, with much enfeebled 
crews, Button succeeded in examining the 
west coast of Hudson’s Bay, so far as to 
render it certain that there was no passage 
to the west in that direction,and as autumn 
approached he returned to England. He was 
shortly afterwards appointed admiral of the 
king’s .ships on the coast of Ireland. This 
office he held during the rest of his life, exer- 
cising it for the most part on tlie .station im- 
plied by the name, frequently also in the 
Bristol Channel or Milford Haven, where his 
duty was to suppress pirates, which, of dif- 
ferent nationalities, and more particularly 
F’rench and Turkish, infested those seas. Tlie 
only important break in this service occurred 
in 1020, when he was rear-admiral of the 
fleet Avliich, under the command of liis kins- 
man, Sir Robert Man.sel, made an nn.success- 
ful attack on Algiers. lie had already betui 
knighted at Dublin by his cousin, Sir UliA^^r 
St. John, then lord deputy (Cal, JS. P., Ire- 
land, 30 Aug, 1616). In 1624 he was a 
member of the council of war, and in 1626 
was on a commission for inquiring into the 
state of the navy. At this time he was neces- 
sax’ily a good deal in London, and appears to 
haA^e resided at h\ilhnm. The duties of his 
commission and of his command kept him in 
continual hot Avater Avith the naA'v board, 
against wOiicli he Avas stip])orted by the Duke 
of Buckingham and the Earl of Denbigh, 
Tlie quarrel reached a climax in February 
1627-8. On the 12th Button wrote from 
Plymouth to Nicholas : ‘All the world will 
take notice if I bo unhorsed of the ship in 
which I have so long sota ed. If dismissed, I 
shall shelter myself under the lee of a poor 
fortune which, I thank God, Avill giA e mo 
bread, and say as the old Roman did “Votis 
non armis Auncitiir,”’ On the 13th Lord 
Denbigh Avrote to Buckingham that ‘ he 
should be sorry if so able and honest a man 
as Sir Thomas Button were neglected and 
on tho 15th the navy board complained that 
Sir Thomas Button would ‘ take no notice of 
any order unless be roceiA’ed the duke’s im- 
mediate command.’ Buckingham’s interest, 
howeA^er, seems to haA c brought him success- 
fully through his difficulties. His later years 
;W6i?U>mu^ embittered by a series of disputes 
with adh^Liraliy regarding several in- 
staxfi^- misconduct on the one 
side, amd th^ non-payment of his pension and 
aUowances on the other. Of the charges 
against him, which amounted to neglect of 
dutyvf^^udulent appropriation of pmes, shel- 

h2 
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tering of pirates, &c., Button cleared himself 
without any serious difficulty ; but to make 
good his claim for money due" to him was not 
so easy, for his accounts had become ex- 
tremely complicated, and no one could say 
even w'hat pay he was entitled to as admiral 
of the Irish seas, tlie opinions varying* from 
a day to r>.y. The question was still un- 
determined at his death in April KV34. 

Tie was twice married, and left a large 
family. At least one of liis sons, and two or 
three nephews of the name, were at one time 
or anothc»r captains in the navy, and we may 
fairly suppose that the Edmond Buttop w'ho 
commanded the Sampson and was killed in 
the battle off Portland was one of these. It 
may be noted also that Sir Thomas Button 
was a near relation of the St. Johns, and 
more distantly of Cromwell himself. His 
eldest son Miles, however, after the Restora- 
tion, petitioned for compensation for losses 
sustained in the cause of royalty ; it does not 
appear that he received any. 

[Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, 1600- 
1635 ; Clark's Glamorgan Wortliies (some account 
of Admiral Sir Thomas Button), 18S3, 8vo; But- 
ton’s Journal of his Voyage to Hudson’s Bay is 
hopelessly lost; whatever traces of it remain 
have been collected in Bundall’s Narratives of 
Voyages towards the North-AVost (Hakluyt ' 
Society), 81.] J. K. L. | 

BUTTON, or BITTON, WILLIAM* I ! 

(d, 1264), bishop of Bath and Wells, came of | 
a family that took its name from Bit ton in • 
Gloucestershire, wdiere a chantry chapel of | 
great beauty is .still to be seen, built on the | 
north side of the parish church by Thomas ' 
Button, bishop of Ex(*ter, nephew of this 
William, and consecrated 1299 {Somerset 
Arv.hre(d, Sociefi/A Proa. xxii. 67). William 
was rector of Sow'v, sub-dean, and afterwards 
archdeacon of Wells, He was elected in the 
chapter-house of Hath on 24 Feb. 1247 by the 
monks of Hath aud the canons of Wells con- 
jointly, according to an arrangc‘meut made* 
during the episcopat e of bis xn*edeciLssor Roger 
for settling the claims of the two ca])itular 
bodies. He was consecratt^d at Lyons by 1 n- 
i^ocent IV'^ on 14 June. On 21 Dec. his ca- 
thedral church was much damaged by an 
eartljquake. The bishop gave an account of 
this event to Matthew Paris, telling him how 
fissures appeared in the walls, and how a new 
stone spire of great weight fell upon the 
church, destroyingthe finials atid battlements, 
and crushing the capitals of the pillars (Matt. 
Paris, v. 46), During a visit to the Homan 
court in 1251 he helped to defeat an attempt 
made to deprive Nicholas, the late bishop of 
Durham, of a portion of the revenues assigned 


to him on his retirement. The reason of his 
vdsit was the necessity of resisting the op- 
pressive extension of metropolitan claims, and 
on his return to England he brought a letter 
from the pope, forbidding the archbishop to 
visit secular non-col legiate churches, and fix- 
ing a maximxim sum to be paid as procura- 
tions. AVilHam was jiresent at the parliament 
held in April 1253, in which the bishops 
vainly pet itioned the king to grant the church 
freedom in elections [[see Aymbb de Valkncb, 
bishop], and joined in the solemn excommu- 
nication pronounoed by the bishop in West- 
minster Hall on 3 IMay against the violators 
of the great charter and the charter of 
forests. A document relating the jinrt taken 
by AVilliam in the ceremony is preserved at 
Wells {Chapter Documerits^ 53.3). Later in 
the year ho was sent by Henry III to Al- 
fonso X of Castile to ask lor his sister Eleanor 
in marriage for Edward. In J an nary 1 254 he 
was with the king in Gascony. He had a long 
contention \vith Roger Fordo, abbot of Glas- 
tonbury, who sought to recover the posses- 
sions and rights Avhich his house had lost to 
the bishopric. In the course of these pro- 
ceedings the bishop made an unjustifiable and 
unsuccessful attempt to deprive the abbot of 
his office. This (jiuirrel took the bishop to 
Rome to upliold liis cause. The king was in 
favour oPthe abbot, and this William thought 
bal'd after the e.xpense he had been put to by 
his journey to Spain. He also quarrelled with 
his chapter, for he tried to take from them 
certain grants made to them byBi.shop.Tocelin 
for their common fund, Aganist this op])res- 
sioii the chapter appealed both to Canterbury 
and Rome. 1lie matter was finally arranged 
by the friendly intervention of the arch- 
bishop, who in *1259 decided in their favour 
(ih, 464). Another dispute arose in 1262 
on account of a trespass committed by the 
bishop’s pigs in Winscombe wood, a right 
of pannage being of no inconsiderable value 
in those days ; in this matter also the bishop 
appears to have been in the wrong ( Jter/, 
iii. 99).. In 1258, in obedience to a letter re- 
ceived from the xiope, he joined Bishop Giles 
of Sarum in investigating the claim of Robert 
Chance to the see of Carlisle, and in conse- 
crating him on 14 April.* He was present at 
the dedication of Salisbury Cathedral at Mi- 
chaelmas 1258. Among the hangings given 
to the church of St. Albans Matthew Faris 
mentions agiftfrom Bishop William (vi. 390). 
He found njeans duriim his episcopate to ad- 
vance the interests of hia own family. A 
nephew William II [q.vj, afterwards bishop, 
was made archdeacon of Wells, another of his 
name was precentoT^one brother was treasim^r, 
another was provost of Combe, and was sue- 
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ceeded by Thomas Button, afterwards dean 
of Wells and bishop of Exeter. Button died 
8 April 12(14, and was buried in the chapel of 
St. Alary behind the altar ; on his tomb was 
his effigy in brass (Lei.AN», Itin. iii. 108). 

[M. Paris, v. 46, 212, 373, 375, 396, 423, 534, 
590, vi. 229, 232, 300, ed. Luard ; Annales Bur- 
ton., Dunstapl., Tbeol^es. ; Ann. M'onast. i. 156, 
157, 300, iii. 205 ; Canon of Wells in Anglia 
Sacra, i. 565 ; Oodwin de Praesulibus, 372; Cas- 
saii’s Bishops of Bath and Wells, 133 ; Adam of 
Domerham, 523, ed. Hearne ; John of Glaston- 
bury, 224-34, ed. Hearne ; Reshanger, 62, Cam- 
den See. ; Dean and Chapter MSS. at Wells.1 

W. H. 

BUTTON or BITTON, WILLIAM It 
{d, 1274), bishop of Hath and Wells, was 
nephew of the former bishop of the same name, 
and was also a relation of vN'alter Giflard, his 
immediate predecessor in the see. He was 
archdeacon and afterwards dean of Wells. 
Giftard having been translated to the sec; of 
York in October 1266, William was elected 
bishop in I'ebruary 1267, and received the tem- 
poralities on 4 March of that yc^ar. In view of 
the fact that the bishops of this see lost oven 
the right of a seat in their chapter, it is in- 
teresting to note that in 1270 William pre- 
sided over a meeting of the chapter, in which 
several new statutes were enacted ( Ordinale, 
57). This bishop was a man of a wholly dil- 
feremt stamp from the uncle who preceded 
him. Little as we know of his work, he may 
be looked on as an e;xample of the influence 
exercised by the preaching of the friars ; for 
when Robert Kilwardby, the provincial of 
the Doininicans, was to be consecrated to the 
archbishopric of Canterbuiy, he declared 1 hat 
he would have the bishop of Bath to perform 
the rite* on account of his eminent piety. He 
died 4 Pec. 1274, and was buried on the south 
side of the choir of his cathedral church. 
Though never acknowledged as a saint by the^ 
catholic church, he received the honour of 
popular canonisation. Crowds visited bis 
tomb with prayers and offerings. Little iiro- 
gress probably had been made of late years in 
the work of building the church, and it seems 
that the effects of the storm of 1248 [see But- 
ton, William I, d. 1264] had not been re- 
paired. The offerings brought to the shrine 
of ^ Saint * William enriched the chapter, and 
are doubtless to bo connected with a convo- 
cation held in 1284 < for finishing the new 
work rind repairing the old.^ Somerset folk 
believed that the aid of the good bishop was' 
especially effectual for the cure of toothache, 
and the belief lingered d.own to the seven- 
teenth century. On the cwtals o^ome of 
the pillars in tlie transepts olW ells CTIItUedral 
are ngures representii^ people suftering from 


j toothache, and it may be reasonably believed 
I that those parts of the church were built from 
j the offerings made at the saint’s tomb soon 
I after his death. 

[Wykes, in Ann. Monast. iv. 194, 261 ; Matt. 
Paris Cont. 108; Reynolds’s Wells Cathedral, 
Ordinale et StatuUi ; Somerset Arcba;ol. Hoc. 
Proc. xix. ii. 29; Godwin, De Praisulibus, 373; 
Cassan’s Bishops of Bath and Wells, 141.1 

W.H. 

BUTTON, Sir WILLIAM {d, 1054), 
royalist, was descended from the old family 
of Bitton or Button, so called from the parish 
of Bijtton in the county of Gloucester. lie 
was the eldest son of William Button of Al- 
ton, and of Jane, daughter of John Lamb, in 
the county of Wiltshire (Berry, llmnpshire 
Pedigrees), Lloyd {Memoirs, 649) confounds 
him with his son who died in 1 660, and the 
error is repented by Jackson (Auiirey, Cb/- 
lectionsfor Wiltshire, 190). Both state that 
he was educated at Exeter College under I)r. 
Prideaux, and attended Sir Arthur Hepton 
in his embassy tlirougli Erance and Spain, 
but t-lic original source of these statements 
is the sermon preached on 12 April 1660 by 
Francis Bayly in the parish church of North 
AVraxall at the funeral of the second Sir 
William Button, to whom alone they apply. 
The fatlier of this Sir William Button was 
raised to the baronetage on 18 April 1621 
(Burk 13 , History of the Vommuners, iv. 370). 
huring the civil wars he was a staunch 
royalist, and on tliis account his housfi To- 
kenham Court was twice stripped and his 
property carried off, the first occasion being 
in June 1643 by Sir Ed. Hungerford, when 
his loss was 767/., and the second in June 
1644 by a part y of horse from Malmesbury 
garrison, when it amounted to 526/. Ss, In 
he November following liis estate at Token- 
[lam was sequestrated, after which be lived 
,t his manor of Shaw near Overton. In 1646 
lie was fined 2,380/. for ‘ delinquency.’ He 
died on 28 Jan. 1654, and was buried in the 
vault in the north aisle of North Wraxall 
kurcli. Lloyd, confounding him with his 
son, gives the date of his deatli erroneously as 
16 W. By his marriage with Ruth, daughter 
of W alter Bundle of Avebury, be left four . 
sons and three daughters. 

[Aubrey’s Collections for Wiltshire, ed. Jack- 
son, 190 ; Burke’s History of the Commoners, 
iv. 370 ; Berry’s Hampshire Pedigrees ; Lloyd’s 
Memoirs, 649.] T. F. H. 

■BUTTS, JOmt id. 1764), painter, was 
bom and bred in Cork, and with but little 
instruction developed extraordinary powers 
in landscape. His compositions, m which 
he is fond of introducing figures, are Claude- 
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like in subject and in treatment, but English 
in touch and tint, showing great breadth 
and harmony of colouf*. To supply the 
wants of a large family of young children, 
and, it must be added, his own vicious pro- 

J tensities, Butts was glad to do anything, 
rom 8cent>-painting to coach-panels and 
signboards. He thus fell an easy prey, when 
aliout thirty years of age, to a dealer in 
Bublin, with whom he shared a garret and 
scj^uandered his earnings in drink. His 
vices brought him to an early grave in 1764. 
James Barrj", II. A., was a warm admirer of 
the genius of Butts, and declared that his 
works were his ^ first guide ’ (see a letter to 
Dr. Sleigh, Works, 1809, i. 20-22). 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists (1878), 
p. 60 ; Warburton, Whitelaw, and Walsh’s His- 
tory of Dublin, ii. 1180.] G. G. 

BUTTS, ROBERT, D.D. (1684-1748), 
bishop successively of Norwich 1738-1788, 
and of Ely 1738-1748, was the son of the 
Rev. William Butts, rector of Hartest, near 
Bury St.Edmunds, Suffolk, of the elder branch 
of the Butts of Shoiilclham Thorpe in Norfolk, 
collaterally connected with SirWilliam Butts, 
M.D. [q. V.] Butts was educated at the gram- 
mar school at Bury, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated as 13. A. 1 707, M. A. 

1 711, and D.D. 1728. As an undergraduate he 
was famous as a pugilist and a football player, I 
and excelled in all manly exercises. After his j 
ordination he served the curacy of 41mrlow in I 
his native county, and in 1703 was cho.^^on j 
one of the prt*achers of Bury. Here he ren- 1 
dered political services to the Hervey family. | 
He was a zealous and unscrupulous party 
agent, and useful in elections to .Tohn, lord 
Hervey, eldest son of the first earl of Bris- 
tol, lord privy seal in Sir Robert Wal- 
pole^s adniini.st ration. So powerful a patron 
secured his steady and rapid preferment. 
In 1717 he was appointed by Lord Bris- 
tol to the rich family living of Ickworth, 
and in 1728 he became chfqdain to George II, 
receiving his degree of D,D. at the same time 
by royal mandate. Three years latter, 6 Feb. 
1731, he was appointed dean of Norwicli, re- 
taining tile living of Ickwortli tn comftien^ 
dam, till his succession to the bishopric, on 
the death of Bishop Baker, 20 .Jan. 1733. lie 
was consecrated by Bishop Gibson of London, 
at Bow Church, 25 Feb. According to Colo 
his great and sudden rise was a matter of 
surprise to most people, as he was almost 
unknown in the ecclesiastical world, and his 
merit went very little ‘ bisyond hallooing at 
elections, and a most violent party spirit.’ 
As bishop he is said to have 'shown some 
zeal and earnestness’ in the management of 


his diocese, but coupled with a haughtiness 
wliicli rendered him the object of general dis- 
like, being, according to Cole, ' universally 
bated, not to say detested.’ Little pains were 
taken to conceal the joy felt when, in four 
years’ time, he, was translated to the much 
richer see of Ely, which at that time seems to 
have been regarded as the natural apotheo- 
sis of the bishops of Norwich. As bishop of 
Ely he found his palace in London a far more 
agreeable residence than his episcopal city. 
He spent little time at Ely, and when there, 
if we may believe the spiteful Cole, he was a 
far more frequent visitor to the public bowl- 
ing-green than to the cathedral services. Ac- 
cording to the same authority he took little 
care to restmin his language within profes- 
sional decorum, having ' sufficient of every 
necessary language for his episcopal office but 
good language,’ being often lieard ‘ swearing 
a good round liand," and using vulgar and 
scurrilous expressions. Ho took no more 
care at Ely than at Norwich to make himself 
acceptable to his clergy, whom he is charged 
I with treating with tne greatest insolence. 

I Though paying little regard to his person in 
I private, and rough and ungontlemanly in his 
manners, he knew how to comport himself 
with great dignity on public occasions. He 
was an excellent speaker, his voice being good, 
and his manner dignified. As a preacher also 
he displayed superior powers. During the 
latter years of his life Butts was crippled 
with gout, which did not mollify a temper 
nev(^r accustomed to bo controlled. This 
disease flying to Ids stomach, caused his death 
at Ely House, liolborn, 26 Jan. 1748. Ilis 
body was buried in the south aisle of tlie 
choir of his cathedral, under a tastedess marble 
monument, adorned with a bust and a lauda- 
tory epitaph, ascribing to him on ardent love 
for true religion : ' zelo B. Petri aimilis et 
sancte quoad licuit oemulus.’ 

The ^neral estimate of this prelate may 
be gathered from the following j)assttge in 
the ' Political Will and Tostamcjnt ’ of Sir 
Robert Walpole, a party squib published after 
that minister’s death in 1746 : 

1 leave to that Good Shepherd, the Bishop of 
Ely, to persuade the Sheep of his Flock to leave 
off Iheir Prophanenesa, to tqrn from the evil of 
their Ways, and to follow the pious example 
of their Leader,’ Butts was twice married. 
His first wife was Miss Elizabeth Eytoii, of 
the old Sliropdifre family of that name, who 
<Ked of consumption in 1784, at the age of 
forty-four, leaving two sons and five daugh- 
ters. Mrs. tiutts was buried in the chapel 
of the palace at Norwich, with a fulsome 
epitaphlfexpressi^ the longing of the broken- 
hearted widower for 'prfieclarus ille dies’ 
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which would restore her to him for ever. The 
bishop^ however, consoled himself for his loss 
the next year, when, being over sixty, he 
married a young lady of twenty-three, the 
junior of his eldest daughter, the daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. Reynolds of Bury, by whom he 
had six more daughters. In 1763 Mrs. Butts 
took as her second husband Mr. George Green, 
the receiver of the late bishop’s rents. The 
union was an unhappy one, the parties sepa- 
rated, and Mrs. Green retired to Chichester, 
where she died 3 Dec. 1781, at the age of 
sixl^y-nino. Butts printed nothing beyond a 
few charges and occasional discourses. The 
following may be mentioned : 1. A Sermon 
j)reached at Norwicli on the day of the acces- 
sion of George ll, 1719. 2. A Charge at the 
primary visitation of the diocese of Norwich, 

1736, London, 4to, 1736. 3. Sermon on Ps. 
cxxii. G, preached before the House of Lords 
in Westminster Ab})ey, on the anniversary 
of the accession, 1 1 .liine 1737, London, 4to, 

1737. 4. Charge d(divei*ed at the? primary 
visitation of the diocese o^Lly, London, 4to, 
1740. 

[Cole MSS. xviii. 1 tO, 233; I^entham’s His- 
tory of Ely; Nichols’s Lit. Ariccd. ii.80.] E. V. 

BUTTS, Sill WILLIAM {d. 1646), phy- 
sician to Henry VITT, was born in Norfolk, 
and educated at Gonville Hall, Cambridge, 
being admitted to the ‘ degrees of B. A. in 1506, 
M.A. 1609, and M.l). 1618. In the follow- 
ing year ho applied for incorporation into 
the university of Oxford, but Wood could 
find no recori of his incorporation. In 1524 
he took a lease of St. Mary’s Hostel, and 
wfus therefore probably principal of the house 
{Athence Cantab.) \ but he was at the same 
time practising his profession among the 
nobility, and from that time to his death he 
WHS constantly emjdoyed as physician at the 
court. The king, his queens, Anne Boleyn 
HTid Jane Seymour, the Princess Mary, after- 
wards Queen Mary, the king’s natu|:al son, 
Henry Fitzroy, duke of Riclunond, Cardinal 
Wolsey, the Duke of Norfolk, Sir Thomas 
Lovell, George Boleyn, and Lorcl Rochford, are 
al 1 known to have bfnMi his })atients. As phy- 
sician to the king his salary was 100/. a year, 
afterwards inci^eesed by forty marks, and an 
additional 20/. for attending on the young 
Duke of Ricliraond, He was also knighted. 
As physician to the Princoss Mary he received^ 
a livery of blue and green damask for Mnisetf 
and two servants, and cloth for an apothe^ 
cary. His wifii was also in the princesses 
service as one of her gentlewomen, and her 
portrait was painted by Holbein . The finished 
picture was exhibited in 1866 at the Royal 
Academy, and the sket^ is at Windsor. It 


is engraved by Bartolozzi in ^ The Court of 
Henry VIII.’^ It may fairly be said that 
the princess owed her life to her physician. 
Not only did he exert his professional skill 
in her behalf, but having good reason to sus- 
pect that there were plots to poison her, he 
frightened her governess, Lady Shelton, by 
telling her that it was commonly reported in 
London that she was guilty of this crime, and 
so made her doubly careful of her charge for 
her own sake. Some writers have spoken of 
him as being one of the founders of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, but this is an eiTor. The 
college was founded in 1528, and he did not 
join till 1629. Ho does not seem to have held 
any collegiate offic(i, but he was held in such 
esteem that he is entered in their books as 
‘ vir gravis, eximia literarum cognitione, sin- 
gulari jiidicio, summa experieiitiaet prudent i 
consilio doctor.’ 

This praise refers more particularly to his 
medical life ; but. he was a pat ron of other 
branches of learning, and a man whose influ- 
ence with the king was invariably directed 
to good purposes. When Wolsey was in dis- 
grace Butts tried to reconcile the king to him, 
and his interposition in favour of Archbishop 
Cranmer is well known to readers of Shake- 
speare ( Ken. VIIL act v. sc. ii.) In religious 
matters his sympathies were with the refor- 
mation. He at tempted in person to convert 
some of the monks of Sion who refused to 
acknowledge the king’s supremacy, and two 
men, both prominent reformers, one on the 
side of religion and th(5 other on the side of 
learning, Ilugh Latimer and Sir John Cheke, 
both owed their advancement to him. He 
died 22 Nov. 1516, and was buried at Fulham 
church, llis tomb was against the south 
wall, close to the altar, and formerly pos- 
sessed a brass re])resenting him in armour, 
with a shield bearing bis arms : azure, three 
lozenges gules on a chevron or, between three 
estoiles or, and a scroll inscribed with the words 
‘ Myn advantage.’ Beneath it was a Latin 
epitaph in elegiacs by his friend Choke. The 
tomb and brass are destroyed, but a slab with 
Cheke’s verses, and an inscription stating that 
it was restored by Leonard Butts of Norfolk 
in 1627, is inserted in the wall of the tower. 
The epitaph gives the date of death as 17 Nov., 
22 Nov. being found in both inquisitions. The 
figures had perhaps become nearly illegible and 
were wrongly restored. All the authors who 
;'m.ention the date of death copy this mistake. 
"He mairiedi' Margaret Bacion, of Cambridge- 
ahirey axid left three sons: Sir William, qf 
Thcarhage, No Thomas, of Great Riburgh, 

No^lkjknd Edmund^ of Barrow, Suffolk. Sir 
William, junior, was not killed at the batUe of 
Mus&elburgb, as Blomefield 6ay s, but lived till 
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1583. The epitaphs on him were collected return t.p captivity in England. In 1309 Sir 
and printed oy K. Dallmgton. Edmund Alan^ then the king’s chamberlain, was sent 
alone had issue, one daughter, who married with certain nobles to swear to the fulfll- 
SirNicholasBa^n,eldeet son of Sir Nicholas, ment of the treaty with Scotland, and in the 
keeper of the great seal. His will at Somerset , same year he held a command under John of 
House and the inquisitions taken after his Gaunt at Tournehein. In 1370 he succeeded 
death show that he possessed houses at Fill- Sir John Chandos as captain and lieutenant 
ham, and on the site of the White Friars, of the king in the territory and fortress of 
London, the manors of Tliornago, Thornham, St. Sauveur le Vicomte, near Valognes, in 
Edgefield, and Melton Constable, in Norfolk, Normandy, where, as Froissart tells ns, he 
and Panyngton, in Suffolk. ( )t her lands with bore himself as a right valiant kniglit, ‘ appert 
which the king rewarded him had been dis- homme duremeiit.* Soon afterwards he took 
posed of before his death. Sir William Butts part, witli Sir Robert Knollos, in the expgdi- 
was twice painted by Holbein. The portrait tion against the French near Le ^lans. It was 
in the possession of Mr. W. II. Pole Carew, during his stay in Normandy lliat Sir Alan 
of Antony, Cornwall, which was exhibited at received a writ from the king addressed to 
Burlington House in 1 866, ranks among the his ‘dear and faithful Aleyn de Buxhiill,’ 
very best of the genuine works of the painter, commanding him to procee<l into the district 
The National iWtrait Gallery possesses a of Cotent in to redress the outrages alleged to 
copy of it. The othijr portiuit of him is in | have been committed by ilie king’s subjects 
the picture of the delivery of the charter to i there against those of the King of Navarre, 
the barber surgeons, engraved by Baron. ! Upon the death of the Kaii of Stafford, one 
Many of his prescriptions, some devised in i of the founders of th(‘ order, in October 1372, 
consultation with Drs. Chambers, Cromer, I Biixliull wavS created a knight of the garter, 
and Augustine, are preserved in Sloane M8., ! being the fifty-third ^HTSon promoted to that 
No. 1047, in the Brit ish Museum. There are | distinction, lie had been elected in 1365-6 
three epigraips on him (Nos. 48, 49, 100) in : successor to 8ir Richard la Vaclie, K.G., in the 
ParkJiurst’s collection. f ofiice of constable of the Tower of London for 


[Cal. of State Papers of lien. VIJI, vols. iv.— 
yii. ; State Papers, Hen VIII, i. 299, 311, 572, 
ix. 170 , xi. 59; Strypos Cranmer, 179; EccL 
JVIem I. ii. 461. 1 . i. 261, iii. i. 514 ; Cheke, 166 ; 
Wood's Atheri.Oxon, i. 244, Fasti, i. 50; Wrights 
Suppression of the Mona.‘«teries, 49 (Camden Soc. ); 
Madden's Privy Purse Expenses of Pri ncess Mary ; 
Blomefield'e Norft.>lk ; Foxe’s Acts and Mons, (ed. 
1838), y. 605, vii. 454, 461, 773. viii. 25-34; 
Cooptrrs Athense Cantab, i. 87. 535 ; (IcKxiairs 
Royal College of Physicians; Munk's Coll, of 
Phys. ; Granger's Biog. Hist. i. 76, 100 ; Inq. 
p. m. 37 Hen. VIII, pt. i. Nos. 50, 75 ; Patent 
Rolls. 28*38 Hen. VIII. ) C. T. M. 

BUXHULL, Sir ALAN (1323-1381), 
constable of the Tower, was tlie son of Alan 
Bokeshull, or Buxbiill, the tenant in capite 
of a mes.suHge now known as Bugzell,in the 
parish of Salehurst, Sussex, and of other 
lands in (he same county, and wlio also lield 
the manor and (diurch of Bryanstoue, in Dor- 
setshini, all of whicli were, upon his death in 
1325, inherited by his son Alan, then an in- 
fant two years old. In 1355 he w as a knight 
in the expedition of Ed\vard III to succour 
the King of Navarre ; and some years later, 1 
in 1363, he attended the king to wcdcome the 
King of Cyprus on his landing at Dover. The 
year following he was sent with the Lord 
Burghersh and Sir Richard Pembrugge to 
render similar honours to King John of 
France, when by reason of the inability of 
his subjects to ransom him he was obliged to 


I life, and was also made euslosof tlie forest and 
I park of (,’larendon and oilier forests in Wilt- 
I shire. Towards the close of Ids life Sir Alan 
w’as a party to the murder, under peculiarly 
atrocious circumstances, of Robert Hanley and 
John Scbakell, two esquires who had e.smped 
from the Tower and taken sanctuary at We.st- 
minster. To efi'ect their capture, Sir Ralpli 
Ferrers and Buxhull were despatched with 
fifty men, and, meeting wdth some resistance, 
slew' their unhappy prisoners witJdn the very 
precincts of the abbey. This deed happened on 
11 Aug. 1378. The power of John of Gaunt, 
however, efiectually screened the perjict raters 
from punishment. Buxhull did not long sur- 
vive, for dying on 2 Nov. 1381, be w'as buried, 
according to Woever, in Jesus’ chapel, under 
old St. Paul’s, near the shrine of St . Ercken- 
wuld. He was twice married. By his first 
wife, whose name is unknown, ho left two 
daugliters; Elizabeth, the wife of Roger 
Lynde, and Amicia, the widow of John Bever- 
ley. He took to his second wife Maud, the 
daughter of Adam Francois, citizen of Lon- 
don, and relict of John Aubrey, who subse- 
quently married John de Mont acute, after- 
wards third earl of Salisbury and K.CI. She 
gave birth to a posthumous sou, w’ho also re- 
ceived the name of Alan, and in due time 
the honour of knighthood, 

[Beltz’s Memorials of the Order of the Garter, 
pp. 188-92, and authorities cited ; Lower’s Wor- 
ihies of Sussex, pp. 147-0 ; Woever’e Ancient 
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FuneraU Monuments, p. 380 ; Hutchins’s Dorset- 
shire, drd ed. i. 249, 251 ; Arch8»>lo«a, xx. 152. 
w., where the writer asserts, but^^tnout ^ving 
any authority, that BuxhuU was excommunicated 
for his share in the murder.] O. O. 

BUXTON, BERTHA H. ^844-1881), 
novelist, was born on 26 July 1844, and 
when only a girl of eleven years amused her- 
self by writing stories for her schoolfellows 
at Queen^s College, Tufnell Park, London. 
Both her narents were Germans, hbr mother 
being Maaame Therese Leopold, well known 
in musical circles, and with them she travelled 
in America, Germany, and Holland during 
her fourteenth and fifteenth years. At six- 
teen she was married to Henry Buxton, club 
manager and author, but still pursued her ' 
literary work as an amusement, translating j 
a German operetta into Englisli, and writ- ; 
ing a modest one-voliimo novel, which was ' 
published at lier husband’s expense, under 
the title of ‘Percy’s Wife.’ In 1875 she 
suddenly found herself poverty-stricken, and, 
becoming entirely dependent on her own ex- 
ertions, she turned to writing for a living. 
In 1876 appeared her novel, ‘ Jennie of the 
Prince’s, by B. 11, B.,’ dealing with theatrical 
life, which she had studied as a walking lady 
on the stage at Exeter. The book was a 
success. She wrote a serial for the ‘ World ’ I 
during! he foil owing year, bringingout during 
the same period ‘ \Von! By the Author of 
“ Jennie of the Prince’s,” ’ and a story for ; 
children entitled ‘ Rosabella,’ published under 
the name of * Auntie Bee.’ From this ]>eriod , 
she wrote under her own name, and tlie fol- • 
lowing Christmas brought out another child’s 
book, entitled ‘ More Dolls,’ illustrat€?d by Mr. ! 
T. D. White, and dedicated to the Princess ' 
of Wales. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Buxton i 
met with an accident which rendered work 
impossible. Somewhat recovering, she pro- 
duced ‘Fetterless though Bound together’ 
(1879); ‘Great Grenfell Gardens’ (1879); 
‘Nell — On and Oif the Stage ; ’ and ‘From 
the Wings ’ (1880). The last two novels 
first appeared in ‘ Tinsley’s Magazine.’ Her 
other books were ‘ Many Loves ’ (1880), ‘ Little 
Pops, a nursery romance ’ (1881), and ‘ Sceptre 
and King*" (1881). In collaWation with 
William Willhem Fenn she brought out 
‘Oliver Gay, a Rattling Story of Field, 
Fright, and Fight,’ in 1880, and a tale called 
‘A Noble Name ’ in a volume published by 
him in 1883. She died very suddenly from 
heart disease, at Claremont Villa, 12 St. 
Mary’s Terrace, Kensington, London, dn 
31 March 1881. 

[Tinsley's Magazine, XXTiii. 499-500 (1881) ; 
The Carisbrooke Magazine, with portrait, April 
1881.] . a. C. B, 


BUXTON, CHARLES (182:1-1871), poli- 
tician, was the third son of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton [q. v. ], and was bom on 1 8 N ov. 1 823, 
Educated at home until the age of seventeen, 
he was then placed under the charge, suqces- 
sively, of the Rev. T. Fisher, at Luccombe, and 
the Rev. H. Alford (afterwards dean of Can- 
terbury) at Wymeswold. In 1841 he went 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated M.A. in 1843. At the close of his 
university career he became a partner in the 
I well-known brewery of Truman, Han bury, 

I Buxton, & Co. His father dying in 1845, 
Charles Buxton was entrusted with the task 
of preparing his biography. This work speedily 
passea through thirteen editions, and was 
translated into French and Gennan. 

In 1852 Buxton visited Ireland. He juir- 
chased an estate in county Kerry, and made 
it a model of cultivation in the course of a few 
years. In 1863 he published a pamphlet on 
national education in Ireland, in which he 
recommended for Ireland ‘ the system which 
had answertid so admirably in England — 
that of encouraging each denomination to 
educate its own children in the best way 
possible.’ In 1854 Buxton delivered a series 
of lectures on the theory of the eoustruction 
of birds. In 1 856 he published in the ‘ North 
British Review ’ an article on the sale and 
use of strong, drink, which attracted much 
attention as coming from a partner of a 
great brewing house. 

Buxton was returned to the House of Com- 
mons for N(^wport in 1857: for Maidstone 
in 1859; and for East Surrey in 1865, for 
which constituency he sat until his death. 
Buxton ihade an eloquent appeal in favour of 
referring the Trent question to arbitration : 
he frequently advocated the principle of the 
protection of private property during war, 
and the general amendment of international , 
law in the interests of peace. In 1860 he^ 
ublished a work entitled ‘ Slavery and Free- 
om in the British West Indies,’ in which 
he endeavoured to prove that England had 
secured the spread of civilisation in West 
Africa, as well as the permanent prosperity 
of the West In^ia islands. 

Buxton advocated the unpopular policy of 
clemency after tile suppression of the Indian 
mutiny, and in the case of Governor Eyre 
and the Jamaica massacres. He declined 
to concur in the Jamaica committee’s reso- 
lution to prosecute Governor Eyre on a charge 
of murder, and on 31 July 18(36 brought for- 
ward in the House of Commons four resolu- 
tions^ drst declaring that the punishments 
inflicted had been excessive; that ^ave ex- 
cesses of severity on the part of any civil, mili- 
tary , or naval officers ought not to be passed 
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over with impunity ; that compensation ought 
to be awarded to those who had suffered un- 
justly ; and that all further punishment on ac- 
count of the disturbances ought to be remitted. 
The TOvermnent accepted the first resolution, 
and the others were withdrawn on the under- 
standing that inquiries should be made with 
the object, if possible, of carrying out the 
resolutions. Buxtoti, however, felt it incum- 
bent upon liim subsequently to call for an 
effectual censure and repudiation of the con- 
duct of Mr. Eyre and his subordinates. 

Buxton was an advocate of church reform, 
of disestablishment, and of security of tenure : 
in Ireland. In general politics an indepeiKlent 1 
liberal, he strongly advocated the system of 
cumulative voting ; took a deep interest in 
the volunteer movement, but condemned all 
WOTS except those bf defence. 

Buxton inherited his father’s intense affec- 
tion for animals and his passion for outdoor 
sports. To these lie added a love for archi- 
tecture. He was the architect of his own 
beautiful seat of Fox Warren, in Surrey, and 


Tandfather was vicar of Elmton, and his 
j father schoolmaster of the same parish. Not- 
! withstanding *hi8 father’s profossion, Jedi- 
I diah never learned to write, and continued 
I tliroughoiit his life to bo employed as a 
i farm-labourer. His inability to acquire the 
rudiments of education seems to have been 
caused by his absorbing passion for mental 
I calculations, wliich occupied his mind to the 
exclusion of all other objects of attention, 

‘ and in which he attainea a degree of skill 
that made liim the wonder of the neigh- 
bourhood. He was first brought into more 
general notice by a letter in the ‘Oeii tie- 
man’s Magazine’ for February 1751, signed 
G. Saxe (probably a pseudonym), which was 
shortly followed by two further commiinica- 
tions from a Mr. Holliday, of llaugliton 
Park, Nottinghamshire, who seems to have 
been the writer of the first letter. Among 
the many examples of Buxton’s arithmetical 
I feats which are given in these letters maybe 
j mentioned his calculation of the product of 
; a farthing doubled 139 times. The result, 


he gained a prize of 100/. in the competitive 1 
designs for the government offices in 1856, | 
being placed sixth in the list of competitors, j 
He was an admirer of Gothic architecture j 
for modern buildings, and he designed the 
fountain near Westminster Abbey, built by 
himself in 1863, as a memorial of his father^s 
anti-slavery labours. In 18(56 Buxton pub- 
lished ‘The Ideas of tlie Bay on Policy,’ 
and a pamphlet in 1869 on self-government 
for Londf)n, 

On 9 April 1867 Buxton was thrown from 
his horse in tlie hunting-field, and suffered 
concussion of the brain. During his illness 
he studied the subject of aiiajs! hetics, and 
offered a prize of 2,{)(X)/. for the discovery of 
an anaesthetic agent which should satisfy 
certain conditions. 

Buxton’s health began to fail rapidly to- 
wards the close of 1870. He died wliile ho 
was staying at Locheariihcad, on 10 Aug. 
1871. In 1850 Buxton married the eldest 
daughter of Sir Henry Holland, bart., M.B., 
by whom he had a family. 

[Buxton s Survey of the System of National 
Educiition in Iivlaiid, 1853; Buxton’s Shivery 
and Freedom in the British West Indies, 1800; 
Buxton’s Lleas of the Bay -on Policy, 1860; 
Buxton 8 Self-Grovernment for London, a letter 
to the Right Hon. H, A. Bruce, M.P. (Home 
Secretary), 1869; Annual Register, 1871; Bux- 


expressed in pounds, extends to thirty-nine 
figures, and is correct so far as it can be 
readily verified by the use of logarithms. 
Buxton afterwards multiplied this enormous 
number by itself. It appears that he had 
invented an original nomenclature for large 
numbers, a ‘ tribe ’ being the cube of a mil- 
lion, and a ‘ cramp’ (if Mr. Holliday’s state- 
ment can be trusted ) a thousand ‘ tribes of 
tribes.’ In the spring of 1764 he walked to 
London, where he was entertained by ‘ Syl- 
vanus Urban’ at St. .Toliu’s Gate. lie was 
introduced to the Royal Society, before 
whom he gave some illustrations of his cal- 
culating powers. He was also taken to see 
Garrick in ‘ Richard HI,’ but paid no atten- 
tion to the performance except to count the 
words spoken by the actors. In the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ for June 1754 is a memoir 
of Buxton, accompanied by a portrait. Ilia 
age is there given as forty-nine, which does 
not agree with the date oi his birth as above 
statea on the authority of Lysons’s ‘ Magna 
Britannia.’ After spending some weeks in 
Ijondon he returned contentedly; to his native 
village, where he was buried on 5 March 
1772. 

[Gent, Mag. xxi. 61, 347, xxiii. 557, xxiv. 
261 ; Lyaons’s Magna Britannia, v. (Derbyshire), 


ton’s Notes of Thought, preceded by a biogra- 
phical sketch by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, 
M. A., 1873.] G. B. S. 

BUXTON, JEDIDIAH (1707-1772), an 
untauglit arithmetical genius, was born at 
Elmton, Derbyshire, on 20 March 1707. His 


• BtTXTON. RICHARD (1786-1865), bo- 
tanist, was born at Sedgley Hall Farm, 
Prestwich, on 16 Jan. 1786. His father, John 
, Buxton, was a farmer, and both parents were 
(from DerbyshireF, . Richard was, the second 
) son of a family of seven; but his father, re- 
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duced to giving up his farm within two years 
of his son^s birth, came to live in Manchester 
as a labourer. As a child his education was 
almost entirely neglected, but his chief amuse- 
ment was picaing wild flowers in the fields 
and brickyards near Great Ancoats. At 
twelve he was apprenticed to a bat-maker — 
that is, a manufacturer of children’s small 
leather shoos. When sixteen he determined 
to teach himself to read, and did so. Among 
his books he numbered some of the old her- 
balists, but found their indications quite in- 
ade(]^uate to find out plant-names. He then 
fell m with Jenkinson’s Flora, also Hobson’s, 
and the first edition of Withering. For seve- 
ral years he plodded on, without making any 
botanical friends ; but in 1820 he encountered 
a kindred spirit in tlie person of John Horse- 
field, another of the keen Lancashire work- 
ing-men botanists, who introduced Jluxton to 
their meetings. ITe afterwards botanised in 
Derbysliire, North AVales, and th(i Craven 
district of Yorkshire. When his ‘ llotanical 
Guide’ was published, and for many ytjars 
afterwards, he was living unmarried witli a 
sister in Manchester, wliere he died on 2 Jan. 
i860. He published only one book, entitled 
niotanicttl Guide to the Flowering Plants, 
Ferns, Mosst^s, and Algm found . . , withiu 
16 miles of Manchester,’ Loud. 1849 {2nded. 
1 859 ) ; but. he is frequent ly cited by Dr. W<K)d 
in his ^ Mora Manciiniensis’ as thti authority 
for many localities of the rarer plants, 

[Autobiography in Guide, lii-xv; Cash’s 
Where there’s a Will, 94-107; Seomann's Journ. 
Bot. iii. (1865), 71-2.] B, J). J, 

BUXTON, SijR THOMAS FOWE1.L 
(1786-1845), philanthropist, was the eldest 
son of Thomas Fowell Buxton, of Earl’s 
Colne, Essex, by a daughter of Osgood Ilan- 
bury, of Ilolfield Grange, in the same county. 
His mother, who was a member of the Society 
of Friends, was a woman of great intelligence 
and energy. He was born 1 April 1786, and 
at a veiy early age was sent to a school at 
Kingston, where he suflered severely from ill- 
treatment. His health gave way, and he 
was removed to Greenwich, and placed under 
the care of Dr. Burney, the brother of Madame 
d’Arblay, From his earliest youth he took 
great delight in all kinds of country sports. 

At the age of fifteen he left school, and was 
thrown much into the society of the Gurneys, 
at Earlham Hall, Norwich. In October 1808 
he was entered at Trinity College, Dublip^ 
He passed all the thirteen examinations At 
Dublin (with a single exception) with the 
most distinguished success, and i^ceived the 
university gold medal^ which is given only to. 
men who have obtained in succession all the 


previous prizes. Before he had attained the 
age of twentv-one he was pressed to stand as 
a candidate for the representation of the uni- 
versity. He was extremely gratified by the 
oflei', hut declined it in consideration of his 
approaching marriage to Hannah, daughter 
of Mr. John Gurney, of Earlham Hall, sister 
to Mrs. Fry, and of the business career for 
which he was intended. He returned to 
England, and his marriage took place on 
13 May 1807. 

Buxton joined the well-known firm of 
Truman, llanbuiy, & Co., brewers, of Spital- 
fields, in 1808. Tho ugh his business engage- 
ments were very arduous, he found time to 
study Englisli literature and political eco- 
nomy. Nor did lie neglect those philan- 
thropic efibrls which had been pressed upon 
him by his motlier, and in which ho was 
encouraged by William Allen. Between 
1808 and 181(5 ho interested himself in all 
the charitable undertakings in the distressed 
district of Spitalfields, especially in those 
connected witli education, the Bible Society, 
and the sufferings of the weavers. He took 
an energetic part in defending the Bible So- 
ciety when it was the subject of a violent 
controversy, initiated by l)r. Marsh, after- 
wards bishop of Peterborough. 

In 1816 almost the whole population in 
Spitalftelds was on the verge of starvation, 
A meeting was called at the Mansion House, 
and Buxton delivered a forcible speech. He 
narrated the results of his personal investi- 
gations ; the sum of 43,369/. was raised at 
tliis one meeting, and an extensive and well- 
organised system of relief was established. 
Buxton joined the committee of the newly 
formed Socit‘ty for the Reformation of Prison 
Discipline, lie had previously gone through 
the gaol at Newgate, and the results of this 
and other visitations were afterwards col- 
lected and published in a volume, entitled 
* An Inquiry whether Crime and Misery are 
produced or prevented by our present system 
of Prison Discipline’ (London, 1818). In 
the course of one year this work went through 
five large editions, and it had led to the 
formation of the Prison Discipline Society 
already mentioned. In the llonso of Com- 
mons, Sir James Mackintosh spoke highly of 
the book, which was translated into h reach, 
distributed over the continent, and reached 
India. Tliere it indirectly led to a searching 
inquiry into th^ scandalous management of 
the! Madras gaols. 

In 1818 Buxton was returned to parliar* 
ihefit at tb^ h^d of the poll for Weymouth, 
and boi^tinued to represent the borough until 
1837. He also devoted himself at this time 
to the preparation of a work on prison dis- 
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cipline, the foundation of a savings bank in 
Spitalfields^ the establishment of a salt fish 
market in the same district, an investigation 
into the management of the London Hos- 
pital, and the formation of a new Bible Assb- 
ciation. During his first session in parliament 
he paid close attention to the operation of 
the criminal laws. He seconded the motion 
made by Sir James Mackintosh for a com- 
mittee on this subject. He sat on two select 
committees appointed to inquire into the 
penal code, and in consequence of the re- 
ports of the respective committees the go- 
vernment brought in a bill for consolidating 
and amending the prison laws then in ex- 
istence. In 18:^0 Buxton lost his eldest son 
and three other children. A few months 
afterguards he removed from his house at 
Hampstead, and went to reside at Cromer 
Hall, Norfolk, In 18*i0 he supported Mackin- 
toshes motion for abolishing the penalty of 
death for forgery. 

In May 1824 Wilberforce, who had long led 
the anti-slavery party in the House of Com- 
mons, formally requested Buxton to become 
his successor. Buxton had been an active 
member of the African Institution. In 1822 
he had begun his anti-slavery operations with 
vigour, being supported by Zachary Macau- 
lay, Dr. Lushingt on, Lord SutHeld, and others. 
In March 1823 Mr. Wilberforce issued his 
^Appeal on behalf of the Slaves,’ and imme- 
diately afterwards the Anti-Slavery Society 
was formed. On lo May following Buxton 
— feeling, after mature deliberation, that he 
could not decline the important charge 

? tressed on him by \\'ilberforce — brought 
brward a resolution in the House of Com- 
mons for the gradual abolition of slavery. 
It was carried, with the addition of some 
words proposed by Canning in reference to 
the planters’ interests. The government 
issued a circular to the various colonial au- 
thorities, recommending the adoption of cer- 
tain reforms; but the planters indignantly 
rejected them, and denounced the attack 
upon their rights. 

Buxton laboured on, fortifying himself 
with facts concerning slave, operations, and 
preparing documents charged with irrefrag- 
able statistics. Public meetings wf^re held 
throughout the country in denunciation of the 
slave trade, and on 15 April 1831, the govern- 
ment having declined to take up the case, 
Buxton brought forward his resolution for 
the abolition of slaveiy. He showed that 
in 1807 the number of slaves in the VVest 
Indies was 800,000, while in 1830 it was only 
700,000. In other words, the slave popula- 
tion had suffered a decrease in twenty-three 
years of 100,000, The necessity for emanci- 


pation was conceiled, and at the opening of the 
session of 183^ Lord Althorp announced that 
the government would introduce a measure. 
Eventually, on 28 Aug., the bill for tlie total 
abolition of slavery throughout tlie British 
dominions received the royal assent. 

In spite of some forebotiings, the colonial 
legislatures duly earned the Act into effect. 
On emancipation day, 1 Aug. 1834, a large 
number of friends assembled at the house of 
Buxton, and presented him with two hand- 
some pieces of plate. On 22 JIarch 1836 
Buxton moved for a committee of the House 
of Commons to inquire into the working of 
the apprenticeship system. He spent much 
time and labour in his investigation of this 
question, and adduced a mass of statistical 
information, ^ proving, on the one hand, that 
the negroes had behaved extremely well, and, 
on the other, that they had been harassed by 
vexatious by-laws and cruel punishments.’ 
The committee was granted, and subsequently 
the uiider-secretary for the colonies intro- 
duced a bill for enforcing in Jamaica mea- 
sures in favour of the negroes. 

In June 1837 the death of the king neces- 
sitated the dissolution of parliament, and 
Buxton lost his seat at Weymouth. Ilf* had 
refused beforehand to lend money — * a gentle 
name for bribery’ — to the extent of 1,000^, 
Proposals were made from twenty-seven 
boroughs to Buxton to stand as a candidate, 
but he declined them all. 

He now sought to deliver Africa from the 
slave trade, and published in 1839 ^ The Afri- 
can Slave Trade and its llemedy.’ Ho re- 
commended the concentration upon the coast 
of Africa of a more efficient naval force ; the 
formation of treaties with the native chiefs ; 
the purchase by tlie British government of 
Fernando Po, as u kind of hoadq^uarters and 
mart of commerce ; the despaten of an ex- 
pedition up the Niger for the purpose of 
setting on foot preliminary aiTangcments ; 
and the formation of a company for the intro- 
duction of agriculture and commerce into 
Africa. 

The Society for the Extinction of the Slave 
Trade and the Civilisation of Africa was es- 
tablished ; and the government resolved to 
send a frigate and two steamers to explore the 
Niger, and if possible to set on foot com- 
mercial relations with the tribes on its banks. 
Sir Edward Parry, tjie comptroller of steam 
machinery, was anointed to prepare the ves- 
sels. Meantime Buxton’s health had given 
way, and he was ordered complete rest. To- 
wards theclose.of 1839 he madeatour through 
Italy, where he engaged in a close investiga- 
tion into the crimes of the banditti. He 
fully exposed the deeds of a notorious band, 
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headed by Gasparoni. lie also conducted 
a minute examination into the state of the 
Roman gaols. 

On his return to England, Buxton eagerly 
threw himself into his previous plans. A 
baronetCT was conferred upon him 30 J uly 
1840. I?^or a brief period all went well with 
the Niger expedition, hut at length there re- 
mained no doubt of its failure; and of the 
three huudrod and one persons who composed 
the expedition, forty-one perished from the 
African fever. Sir P^owell Buxl^ was almost 
prostrated by this failure of his plans, and his 
health rapidly gave way. 

In January 1843 the African Civilisation 
Society was dissolved. At its closing meet- 
ing Sir Fowell Buxton defended himself from 
the charge of imprudence. The ill-fated Niger 
expedition ultimately proved to be far from 
fruitless. It gave anew impulse to the African 
mind, and induced the emigration from Sierra 
Leone, which opened the Avay into Yoruha 
and Daliomey, and placed even Central Africa 
within the reach of British influences. The 
communication established between the river 
Niger and England opened up an important 
trade in cotton and other articles. 

Sir Fowell Buxton now devoted himself 
to the cultivation of his estates. He esta- 
blished model farms and extensive plantations 
at Bunion and Trimingham, near Cromer, 
and executed various plans of hind-irnprovc- 
ment . An essay uj)Oii the management of 
thtise estates gained the gold meclal of the 
Royal AgricTiltiiral Society in 1845. 

In the spring of 1843 Sir Fowell, whose 
health was failing, was recommended to try 
the Bath waters. He died 19 Feb. 1845, and 
was buried in the ruined chancel of Over- ^ 
strand church, near his family seat of North- 
repps Hall, Norfolk. His benevolence, his 
complete devotion to whatever was practical, 
his humility, his affection for chilaren, and 
his love of animals were well known. He 
was eminently a religious man. Although 
attached to the church of England, Sir Fowell 
Buxt on never allowed sectarian differences to 
interfere withhisfriendsldps andlabours. The 
edu cat ion o f 1 1 10 poor and their social im prove- 
meiit were the especial objects of his endea- 
vours. The prince consort headed a move- 
ment for a public tribute’ to the memory of 
Sir Fowell Buxton, and it took the form of a 
statue by Thrupp, which is erected near the 
monument to "V^llierforco, in the north tran- 
sept of Westminster Abbey. Lady Buxton, 
by wliom he had three sons and t wo daughters, 
died 20 March 1872. 

[Memoirs of Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart., odit^ by 
his son, Charles Bu%ton, M.R, 1872 ; Tiipes, 
Februai’y 1845; Annual Register, 1845; th6 
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Afncan Slave Trade, 1839 ; An Inquiry whether 
Crime and Misery are produced or prevented by 
our present system of Prison Discipline, 1818 ; 
Read’s Sir T. F. Buxton and the Niger Expedi- 
tion, 1840 ; The Remedy, being a Sequel to the 
African Slave Trade, 1840; Binney’s Sir T. F. 
Buxton, a Study for Young Men, 1845.] 

I G.B.S. 

BYAM, HENRY, D.D. (1580-1669), 
royalist divine, was born 31 Aug. 1580, at 
Luckham, Somerset, the eldest of four sons 
^ of Ijawrence Byam, presented to the rectory 
I of Luckham 19 June 1575, and married 26 May 
1578 to Anne or Agnes, daughter of Henry 
j Ewehs or Yewings of Capton in tlie parish of 
I Stogumber. Henry matriculated at Exeter 
I College, Oxford, 10 June 1597, and waselectefl 
! student of Christ Church 21 Dec. 1599. He 
graduated B.A. 30 June 1602, M.A. 9 June 
: 1605, B. D. 9 July 1612, D.D. 31 Jan. 1643. 

I Wood praises him as ^ one of the greatest 
, ornaments of the university,* and ‘ the most 
I acute and eminent preacher of his age.* He 
: succeeded his hitlicu' (whose will was proved 
i in the middle of July 1614) in the rectory 
; of Luckham with Selworthy. On 1 7 Marcli 
I 1632 he was made prebendary of Exeter. His 
D.D. was given him by command of the king, 

I just after he had escaped from the custody of 
Blake, Byam*s family being the first to take 
up arms for the king in those parts. His 
living was sequestered in 1656. He accom- 
panied Charles II to Scilly when he fled from 
England, and was cliaplain in the isle of 
Jersey until the garrison surrendere<l. Hence- 
forth he lived in obscurity till the restoratiou, 
when he was made jirebendary of Wells, in 
addition to his prebend at Exeter. He died 
16 June 1069 at Luckham, and was buried 
29 Junt'- in the chancel of his church. Byam*9 
wife and daughter were drowned in attempt- 
ing to escape to Wales by sea during tlie 
troubles. He had five sons, four of whom 
were captains in t he royalist army. He pub- 
lished : 1. ‘A Returne from Argier : a sermon 
preached at Minhead, 16 March 1627-8 at 
the readmission of a lapsed Christian to our 
church,’ 1628, 4to. Posthumously appeared 
2. ^ XTTI Sermons : most of them preached 
before his majesty King Charles IT in his 
exile,’ &c., 1675, 8vo (edited, * with the tes- 
timony given of him at his funeral,’ by Ham- 
net Ward, M.D. ; two of the sermons are in 
Latin, being a visitation sermon at Exeter, 
and a sermon for his B.D. degree). A bust 
of Byam has been placed in the Shire Hall 
at Taunton, 

John, second son of Lawrence Byam, was 
bom about 1683, matriculated at Exeter 
College 12 Oct. 1699, and graduated B.A. 
80 Junp 1603, M.A. 26 May 1606. He 
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married a daughter of William Maacall 
(^. 1(109), rector of Clotworthy, Somerset, and 
succeeded to the rectory on Mascnirs death. 
In May 1626 he received a dispensation to 
hold also the vicarage of Dili verton, Somerset. 
His living of Clotwortliy was sequestered, 
and he was imprisoned at Wells for loyal 
correspondence. He died in 1653, and is 
said to have left a manuscript account of his 
sufferings. 

EnwAiti), third son of Lawrence Byam, 
was bom at the end of September 1 585, ma- 
triculated at Exeter C<dlt*ge 31 Oct. 1600, 
chosen demy at Magdalen 1601 (till 1610), 
OTaduated B.A. 12 Dec. 1601, M.A. ISsluly 
1607, took priest’s orders 7 April 1612, and 
was presented 4 Aug. 1612 to the vicarage 
of Dulverton, Somerset, which he resigned, 
May 1625 to his brother John. On 30 April 
1637 he was collated to the precentorship 
of Cloyne, and the vicarage of Castle Lyons, 
in Ireland. On 17 April 1639 he received the 
prebend of Clashmore in the diocese of Lis- 
raore. Ho died at Kilwillin 6 .Tune 1639, 
and was buried at Castle Lyons. He married 
22 July 1613, at Walton, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Anthony Eaglesfield, formerly fellow 
of Queen’s, then vicar of Chewtou Meudip, 
rector of AYalton-cum-Street , and prebendary 
of AVells. His widow, Elizabeth Byam, 
was among the despoiled and impoverished 

E rotestanta of 1642. His son William was 
eutenant-general, and governor of Guiana 
and Surinam. Edward Byam wrote ^ Lines 
on the death of Q. Elizabeth ’ in ^ Acad, Ox, 
Funebre Officium in mem. Eliz. lit^ginae,’ 
Oxford, 1603. 

[Chronological Memoir of the three clerical 
brothers, &c. Byarn, by Edward 8. Byam. Ryde, 
n. d. (dedication 6 Aug. 1854), 2nd ed. Tenby, 
1882; Walker’s Sufferings of the Cler^, ii. 29, 
207; Wood’s Athenie. Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 838; 
Fasti, i. 296, &c. ; Bloxam’s Register of Mag- 
dalen College, the Demies, vol. ii. 1876, p. L] 

A. a. 

BYER, NrcilOLAS (</. 1681), painter, 
was a native of Drontheim in Norway. He 
practised portrait and historical painting, and 
oncoming to England found a steady patron 
in Sir William 'Temple, at whose seat at 
Sheen, in Surrey, he lived for three or four 
years (Walpole, Anecdotes of Paintinr/, cd. 
Wornum, ii. 479). 1 lis reputation as a face- 

painter must have been considerable ; several 
ersous of distinction, including some mem- 
ers of the royal family, to him. Dying 
at Sheen in 1 681 he is said to have been the 
first person buried at St. Clement Danes after 
the rebuilding of the church (REDaiuVB, 
Dictionary of Artists^ 1878, p, 66). 

[Authorities as above.] G. Or. 


BYERLEY, THOMAS (d. 1826), jour- 
nalist and compiler of thf3 ^'ercy Anecdotes/ 
was the brother of Sir John Byerley. Devoting 
himself to literary pursuits, ho became editor 
of the * Literary C^ironicle ' and assistant editor 
of the ^ Star * newspaper. He was also editor 
of ‘The ^lirror of Literature, Amusement, 
and Instruction/ from 1823 till his death, on 
28 July 1826. Under the pseudonym of Ste- 
phen (3ollet he published ‘Relic.s of Literature/ 
London, 1823, 8vo, a collection of miscel- 
lanies, incU\^ng a long article, reprinted in 
1875, on the^rt of judging the character of 
individuals from tlieir handwriting; but his 
chief claim to remembrance rests on ‘ Tho 
Percy Anecdotes/ 20 vols., London, 1822-3, 
]2mo. These volumes, which came out in 
forty-four monthly parts, were professedly 
written by ‘ Shfdto and Reuben Percy, bro- 
thers of the Benedictine monastery of Mount 
Beuger,’ Reuben Percy was Thomas Byerley, 
and Sholto IN^rey was .Tosepb Clinton Robert- 
son, who died in 1852. The name of the 
collection of aneedr^tes was taken, not from 
the |3opularity of the ‘ Percy Reliques,’ hut 
from the Percy cotTee-house in Kathbone 
Place, where Byerley and Robertson were 
accustomed to talk over their joint work. 
Lord Byron insisted that ‘ no man who has 
any pretensions to figure in good society 
can fail to make himself familiar with the 
“ Percy Anecdotes ; ” ’ but in »spite of this 
commendation the work is now acknow- 
ledged to be a compilation of no real value 
or authority. The ‘ Aninvlotes ’ were re- 
printed in 2 vols. in the ‘ Chando.s Library/ 
with four pages of preface by .Tolin Timbs, 
F.S.A. The ‘Brothers Percy ’ also compiled 
‘ London, or Interest ing Memorials of its 
Rise, Progress, and IVesent State/ 3 vols., 
London, 1823, 12mo. 

[Notes and Queries, 1st ser, vii. 214, 3rd ser. 
ix, 168; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; 
Preface to reprint of Percy Anecdotes; Gent. 
Mag. N.S. xxxviii. 548.] | T. C. 

BYERS or BYRES, J A MES(1733 ~1 817), 
architect and archaeologist, died at his seat 
Tonley, in the parish of Tough, Aberd6^en- 
shire, on 3 Sept. 1817, in tho eighty-fourth 
year of his age (Scots May. N.S. 1817, i. 196). 
During a residence of nearly forty years at 
Rome, from 1750 to 1790, he assiduously 
collected antioue sculpture. At one time ho 
possessed tho Portland vase, which hq parted 
with to Sir William Hamilton. Bishop 
Percy, for whom Byers procured old Ita- 
lian romances, calls him ‘the pope’s anti- 
quary at Rome ’ (Nichols’s Ilhistr, of lAt 
hi. 726, vii. 718-19). Byers also gave lec- 
tures for many years on the favourite objects 
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of his study, and Sir James Hall, who has 
occasion in his ‘Essay on Gothic Architec- 
ture’ (1813) frequently to refer to Iiis au- 
thority, bears testimony to ‘ the very great 
^success with which he contributed to form 
the taste of his youny countrymen/ In 1707 
he proposed to publish by subscription ‘The 
Etruscan Antiquities of Tometo, the nntient 
Tarquinii’ {Gent. Mar/, xlix. 288); but for 
some not very satisfactoiy reason the book 
never appeared, a circumstance which gave 
rise to many complaints on the part of de- 
luded subscribers {ibid. vol. Ixii. pt. i. pp. 201, 
317, vol. Ixvi. pt. i. p. 222). Long after his 
death forty-one drawings from his collection 
were published with the f itle ‘ Hypoga^i, or 
Sepulchral Caverns of Tarquinia, the capital 
of antient Etruria; edited by Frank Howard,’ 
folio, London ( 1842). Jlyers wa.s elected an 
honorary fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
on 24 Fob. 1785, and was also a corresponding 
member of the Society of Arts and a fellow 
of the Koyal Society of Edinburgh. His 
profile is given at p. 101 of T. Windus’s 
‘ Desci’iption of the Portland Vase,’ and there 
i.s a portrait of him by Sir H. llaeburn. 

[New Statistical Account of Scotland, xii. r»14 ; 
Th orn ’s H i st ory of A 1 )erdeen ,ii. 103-4.] G. G. 

BYFIELD, ADONIHAM {d. 1660), pu- 
ritan divine, tlie third son of Nicholas By- 
field [q. V.], was probably born before 1015. 
lie was educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and does not appear to have had 
any profession except the ministry, though 
Zachary Grey stylos him ‘a broken apotbe- 
cary.’ In 1042 he was chaplain to Sir Henry 
Cholmondeley’s regiment. On 6 July 1043 
he. was appointed one of the two scribes to 
the Westminster Assembly, the other being 
Henry l^oborough. Tlieir amanuensis or as- 
sistant was John AVa Hi s, afterwards Savilian 
professor of geometry. The .scribes were not 
members of the assembly of which they kept 
the record, nor wore they at first allowed, 
like the members, to wear their hats. (Fora 
minute accoimt of the way in which Byfield 
discharged the public part of his duties see 
Baillie’s ‘ Letters and Journals,’ ii. 107 sq.) 
In common with the other divine.? the scribes 
were entitled to t he allowance (irregiilarly 
paid) of four shilljaigs a day. For their spe- 
cial trouble they received the copyright of 
the ‘ Directory ’ (ordered to be published 
13 March 1645), which they sold for 400/, ; 
the anticipated circplation must have been 
largo, as the selling price was threepence per 
copy. It was during the sitting of the as- 
sembly that Byfield obtained first the sine^ 
cure rectory, and then the vicarage of FuU 
ham. Isaac Knight succeeded him in the 


rectory in 1645, and in the vicarage in 1667. 
At some unknown date between 1649 and 
1654 By field received an ai)pointment to the 
rectory of Collingbourn Ducis, Wiltshire, 
from which Christopher Prior, D.D., had been 
removed. Prior died in 1659, when Byfield 
was probably duly instituted, for he was not 
disturbed at the Restoration, In 1654 he 
was nominated one of the a.s.sistant commi.s- 
sioners for Wilt.shire, under the ordinance of 
29 June for ejecting ‘ scandalous, ignorant, 
and insufficient ministers and school ma.sters,’ 
and was the most active among them. AValker 
gives very full details of hi.s procedure in the 
case against AV'alter Birshnell, vicar of Box 
(ejected in 1656). ByhehTs assembly prac- 
tice bad made> him as sharp as a lawyer in 
regard to all thocatche.s and technical points 
of an examination. AVe hear little more 
about him. He died inte.state in London, in 
the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Field.s, at the 
end of 1660 or very beginning of 1661. Hi.s 
wife, Katharine, survived him, and adminis- 
tered to his effects on 1 2 Feb. 1661 . Grangt^r 
describes a ])ortrait of By field ‘ with a wind- 
mill on his head and the devil blowing the 
sails.’ Butler has canonised himiii‘Hudi- 
bras’ (pt. iii. canto ii.) as a type of those 
zealots for presbytery \vl io.se headstrong tac- 
tics o])ened the way t o i ndependency. AValker 
has immortalised the tobacco-pipe which By- 
field fiourislied in Ids satisfaction at the judg- 
ment on Biishnell. 

Bytield’s most important work consists of 
the manuscript ndn ntes, or rather rough 
note.s, of th(j dtibates in the assembly, which 
are almost eiitirtdy in his very difficult hand- 
writing. They are preserved i n Dr. W illiams’s 
library, and were edited by Mitchell and 
Struther.s in 1874. According to Mitchell 
( Westminster Aiirsembly^ pj). 409, 419), Byfield 
had published a catecnism some year.s before 
thii assembly met. In 1626 he edited his 
father’s ‘ Rule of Faith,’ a work on the 
Apostle.s’ Creed. To Byfield i.s ascribed ‘ A 
Brief View of Mr. Coleman his now modell 
of Church Government,’ 1645, 4to. Ho also 
assisted Chambers in bis ‘ Apology for the 
Ministers of the County of Wiltshire, . . .’ 
1654, 4to. 

[Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, 
178 sq., ii. 68 ; Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), 
iii. 670, &c. ; Palmer’s Nonconf. Memorial, 1802, 
ii. 447 ; Brook’s Lives of the Puritan^, 1813, iii, 
374 ; authorities cited above.] A. G. 

BYFIELD, J 9 HN (//. 1830), wood en- 
g^ver, held a high position in his profes- 
sioii,^but no details 01 his life are recorded. 
He and his sister Mary cut the illustrations 
for an edition of HolWn’s ‘ leones Veteris 
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Testamenti/ published in 1830, and he exe- 
cuted with great skill and fidelity, in con- 
junction with Bonner, the facsimiles of Hol- 
Dein's ‘ Dance of Death,' published by F rancis 
Douce in 1833, lie also engraved the illus- 
trations for an edition of Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ pub- 
lished in 1835. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the p]ng- 
lish School, 8vo, 1878.J L. R 

BYFIEDD, ^"ICI^OLAS (1579-1622), 
uritan divine, a native of Warwickshire, son 
y liis first wdfe of Richard Byfield, who be- 
came vicar of Stratford-on-Avon in .lanuary 
1597, Nicholas was entered at Exete:|; Col- 
lege, Oxford, in Lent term 1596, as ^ aged 17 
at least,’ which gives 1579 as the latest date 
for his birth ; and this answers to the oidginal 
inscription on his portrait, ‘ An® Dni 1620 
yEtatis Slue 40,’ thus making 1579 the earliest 
date. The second inscription (see boloAv) 
shows that he was born in the last third of 
the year. He w’as four years at the univer- 
sity, but though a severe student did not 
graduate. Taking orders he intended to exer- 
cise his ministry in Ireland; but on his way 
thither he preached at Chester, and was , 
prevailed upon to remain as one of the city 

f »reachers, without cure. He lectured at Hi. 
'etcr s church, and w’as extremely popular. 
John Bruen [q. v.] was one of his hearers, 
and a kind friend to him. In 1611 he got 
into a controversy on the sabbath question in 
a curious w'ay. A Chester lad, John Bre re- 
wood, was one of his cafechi.sts, and had been 
trained by Byfield in strict Sabbatarian habits. 
Consequently, when the lad >vent to London 
to serve as an apprentice, he refused to do liis 
master’s errands on Sundays, such^as fetching 
wine and feeding a horse, and obeyed only 
under compulsion. The lad wrot4^ to Byfield 
w’ith his case of conscience, and Avas told to 
disobey, liis uncle, Edward Brerewood [q. v.j, 
fir.st professor of astronomy in Gresham Col- 
lege, noticed the lad’s depression, and, learn- 
ing its cause, gave him contrary advice, taking 
the ground tliat the fourth commandment Avas 
laid only upon masters. Brerewood opened 
a correspondence Avith Byfield on the subject. 
The discussion Avas not published till both 
BrereAVOod and liyfield had bet*n long dead. 
It apxHiared at Oxford as ‘A l^earned Treatise 
of theSabaoth, . . .’ 1030, 4to; secimd edit ion, 
163 1 , 4to. By field’s part in it is curt and harsh ; 
his mannel' roused Brerewood, avIio charges 
his correspondent with ‘ ignorant phantasies’ 
l^ee Byfield, Richard]. On 31 Marcli 1615 
Byfield was admitted to the vicarage of Isle- 
worth, in succession to Thomas IlaAvkes, 
It appears from his own statement- in a dedi- 
cation (1615) to Edward, earl of Bedford, 
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whose cliaplain he was, that his reputation 
had suffert^l from ^ unjust aspersions? "VNJ^at 
. he means by saying that he nad been cleared 
j ^ by the mouth and pen of the luord’s anointed, 
my most di*ead soA^eraigne,’ is not; evident.^ 
At Islew'orth he w^as diligent in preaching 
I twice every Sunday, and in giving expository 
I lectures every Wednesday and Friday. He 
I kept up his public Avork till five Aveeks before 
! his di‘ath,thouffh for fifteen yoRi^s he had been 
! tortured with the stone. He died on Sunday, 
8 Sept, 1622. His portrait, painted on a 
: small panel, hangs in l)r. Williams’s library. 

. The face is lifelike and rather young for hia 
years, Avith a pleasing expression. Painted 
I OA'or the lower part of the panel is a porten- 
! tous figure of the calculus from which he suf- 
fered, accompanied by this inscription : ‘ Mr. 
Nicholas Byfield, minister some times in the 
Citty of Chester, but last of IslcAvorth, in the 
county of Midcllsex, Avh«*re he decea.sed on 
the Lord’s day September the 8, anno dom ini 
1622, aged iicer 43 years. The next day after 
his death he was opened by Mr. IMillins, the 
chirurgion, Avho took a stone out of his blad- 
der of this forme, being of a solid substance 
16 inches compasse the length Avay, and 13 
inches compass in thicknesse, Avhich weighed 
35 ounces auerdupois Aveighl.' This corre- 
sponds closely AVith the account given in 
William Gouge’s epistle prefixed to Byheld’a 
‘Commentary upon the second chapter of the 
First Epistle of Saint Peter,’ 1623, 4to. 
Gouge, who Avas present at the autopsy, makes 
the measiurements of the calculus 15^ inches 
about the edges, above 13 about the length, 
and almost 13 about the breadth. By his 
Avife, Elizabeth, Byfield had at least eight 
children, of whom the tliird Avas Adoiiiram 
[q. V.] 

By field’s works were numerous, and most 
of tliem went through many editions, sr^me 
as late as 1665, His ex^iository works, Avhicli 
are CuhTnistic, have been praised in modern 
times. His first publication Avas ‘An Essay 
concerning the Assurance of God’s Love and 
of Man’s Salvation,’ 1614, 8 a'o. This was 
followed by ‘ An Exposition upon the Epistle 
to the Colossians . . . being the substance 
of neare seaven yoeres "woeke-dayes sermons,’ 
1615, fol. Brook gives abridged titles of 
fourteen Avorks (eight bmng posthumous), 
adding ‘ seA^eral sermons,’ out these are in- 
I eluded in one or other of the collections 
I previously enumerated in the list. The date 
of ‘ The Beginning of the Doctrine of Christ,’ 
&c., is not 1609, as given by Brook, but 1619, 

1 2mo, ‘ The Marrow of the Oracles of Goil,’ 
1620, 12mo (the last thing published by By- 
field himself), is a collection of six treatises, 
Avhich includes one separately enumerated by 
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Brook; * The Promises ; or a Treatise showing in December 1664, and was buried in Mort- 
howj^ godlj Christian nlhy support his heart/ lake church. 

&c., iftS, 12mo.. Brook does not fully ape- Some of the works of his brother Nicholas 
cify the issues of separate parts of Byfleld's have been assigned to Richard ; ho edited a 
^xpositioti of 1 Peter, nor does ho give any few of them. His own works are : 1. ^ Tlie 
indication of the later editions of the Works^ Light of Faith and Way of Holiness,^ 1630, 
[Wocid’s Athen® Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 323; 8yo. 2. / The Doctrine of the Sabbath Vin- 
Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 1S13, ii. 297; seated, in Confutation of a Treatise of the 
Cox’s Litomturo of the Sabbath Question, 1866, Sabbath written by Mr. Edward Brerewood 
i, 159; authorities cited above; extracts from against Mr. Nicholas By field, ^ 1631, 4to [see 
registers of St. Petor*s, Chester, and Isleworth.] Brbrbwoojo, Edwa.rd, and Br field, NiCHO- 

A. G-. las]. Byfield attacks the spelling ^ Sabaoth ^ 
adopted by Brerewood. 3. ‘ A Brief Answer 
BYFIELD, RICHARD (1598 P-1664), to a late Treatise of the Sabbath Day/ 1636 ? 
ejected minister, was a native of Worcester- (given* to Byfield by Peter Ileylinj in ^The 
shire, according to Wood; yet as he is said History of the Sabbath/ 2nd edit. 1636, 4to; 
to have been sixteen years of age in 1616 it was in reply to ^ A Treatise of the Sabbath 
(Wood) and ^setat. 67* (Calamv) at his D^Z&c., 1685, 4to, by Francis White, bishop 
death in December 1664, ho was probably ofEly, who rejoined in ‘An Examination and 
born in 1598; and since liis father became Confutation/ &c. 1637, 4to). 4. ‘The Power of 
vicar of Stratford-on-Avon in January 1697, the Christ of God,' &c. 1641, 4to. 5. ‘ Zion's 
it is reasonable to conclude that, like his Answer to the Nation's Ambassadors,' &c, 
elder half-brother Nicholas Byfield [q. v.l, he 1645, 4to (fast sermon before the House of 
was a Warwickshire man, though his bap- Commons on 25 June, from Is. xiv. 32). 
tism is Hjpt to bo found in the Stratford-on- 6. ‘Temple Defilers defiled,' 1645, 4to (two 
Avon register. He was a son of Richard sermons at King.ston-on-Thames from 1 Cor. 
Byfield by his second wife. Tn Michaelmas iiL 17 ; reissued with new title-page ‘ A short 
term 16] 5 he was entered either as servitor or Treatise describing the true Cliurchof Christ,^ 
batler at Queen's College, Oxford. Ilegradu- &c., 1658, 4to, directed against schism, ana- 
ated B.A. 19 Oct. 1619, M.A. 29 Oct. 1622. baj^tism and libertinism). 7. ‘ A message 
He was curate or lecturer at Tsleworth, pro- sent from . . . Scotland to . . . the I*riuco 
bably during his brother’s incumbency (i.e. of Wales,’ 1648, 4to (letter from By field), 
before 8 Sept. 1622), and had some other 8. ‘ The Gospel’s Glory without prejudice to 
‘ petite employments ' before being presented the Law,’ &c., 1659, 8vo (an exposition of 
(prior to 1680) Iw Sir John Evelyn to the Rom. viii. 3, 4). 9. ‘ The real Way to good 

rectory of Long Ditton, Surrey. lie sat in Works : a Treatise of Cliarity,' 12ino (not 
the Westminster Assembly, but was not one seen ; mentioned by Calamy ; Palmer makes 
of the divines nominated in the original ordi- two works of it). 

nance of 12 Juno 1643, being appointed, per- [AVoo'd’s Atlieme Oxon. (Bliss), in. 668, &c. ; 
haps through the influence of lus nephew Calamy’s Account, 1713, 664 ; Palmer’s Nouconf. 
Adomram rq.v.],to fill the vacancy caused by Memorial, 1803, iii. 301 ; Cox’s Literature of the 
the death ofDaniel Featley, D.D. (d. 17 April 8abbath Question, 1865, i. 160, &c. ; Minutes of 
1645). During the protectorate he (uuur- the Sessions of tho Westminster Assembly, 187*4, 
relied with Sir John Evelyn, his patron, about pp, 90, 126; information from Rev. G. Arbuth- 
the reparation of the church, and Calamy re- not, Stratford-on-Avon.] A. G. 

counts their amicable reconciliation through 

the intervention of Cromwell. Inl6o4lie BYLES, JOHN BARNARD (1801- 
was appointed one of the assistant commis- 1884), judge, was eldest son of Mr. Jeremiah 
sioners for Surrey, under the ordinance of Byles, timber-merchant, of Stowmarket in 
29 Juno for the ejection of scandalous, &c. Suffolk, by his wife, the only daughtiir of 
ministers and schoolmasters. He held his William Barnard, of Holts in Essex. Ho 
rectory, with a hi^i character for personal was born at Stowmarket in 1801. Ho became 
piety and zeal in the ministry, until the a member of the Inner Temple, and, after 
passing of the Uniformity Act. At his ejec- reading as a x>upil in the chambers of Chitty, 
tion he was the. oldest minister in Surrey, the great pleader, and for a time practising as 
i.e, probably in sto^rity of apTOintment, for a special pleader himself, at 1 Garden Court, 
he was^ not an old xpnu. . Leaving Long Temx>le, was called to the bar in November 
Ditton, he retired to M^rtlake, where he was 1831. Ho joined the Norfolk circuit and 
in the habit of preaching twice every Sun- attended sessions in that county. In 18^ 
day in his own family, and did so the very he w^ appointed recorder qf Ikickingham, 
Sunday before his death, ' He died suddenly and in 1843 was raised to the degree of 
VOL. vni. 
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seijeant-at-law. When in 1846 the court of 
common pleas was opened to all the members 
of the bar, Byles received a patent of pre- 
cedence in all courts, jHe rapidly ac 5 [uired 
a lar^e and leading practice botli on his own 
circuit, which he led for many years after 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly became solicitor-general, 
and also in Tjondon. -AJ^out 1855 he resigned 
his recordership, and in 1857 was appointed 
queen’s serjeant, along with Seijoants Shee 
and Wrangham. This was the last appoint^ 
ment of queen’s seijeants, and he was the 
last survivor of the order (see Pulling, 
Order of the Coif 41, 182). Though he 
never sat in parliament, he was always a 
strong and old-fashioned conservative. He 
was once a candidate for Aylesbury, but 
being a rigid Unitarian, and constant at- 
tendant at a Unitarian chapel, was unac- 
ceptable to the church party. Nevertheless 
he was seU*cted by Lora Cran worth in June 
1858, though of opposite politics, for promo- 
tion to the Ixmch, and when Sir Cress well 
Cresswell retired, he was made a knight and 
justice of the common pleas. Ho proved a 
very strong judge, courteous, genial and hu- 
morous, and of especial Icaniing in mercan- 
tile affairs ; he was one of the judges who 
won for the court of common pleas its high 
repute and popularity among commercial 
litigants. Nevertheless, both as an advocate 
and a judge his mind was marked by a defect 
singular in one of his indubitable ability. 
He displayed a serious want of readiness in 
his perception of the facts of a case. A¥liat, 
however, ho lacked in rapidity of mind, ho 
made up for by extreme accuracy. He was 
an expert shorthand writer. In .lanuary 1 876 
failure of health and memory and inability 
any longer to sustain the labour of going 
circuit compelled him to resign his judgeship. 
He received a pemsion, and along with Baron 
Channell became, on 3 March, a member of 
the prh^' council, and for some time, when 
his presence was req^uired, he continued to 
attend the sittings ot the judicial committee. 
He continued to reside at llanfield House, 
Uxbridge, wliere and in London he was a 
well-known figure on his old white horse, 
and was occupied largely with literary in- 
terests until his death, which occurred on 
8 Feb. 1884, in his eighty-third year. In the 
course of his lifetime he published a consider- 
able number of works. Before he was called 
ho delivered a series of lectures on commer- 
cial law in the hall of Lyons Inn, and the 
first of these, delivered 8 Nov. 1 829, he pub- 
lished at the request and risk of friends, and 
without alteration, under the title of ^ A 
Discourse on the Present State of the Law 
of England.’ About the same time he pub- 


I lished ^ A Practical Compendium of theLiaw 
I of Bills of Exchanps/ which has sinc%be- 
come the standard work on this branch of 
law, and has reached a fourteenth edition. 
The sixth edition he dedicated to Baron 
jBarke, and in the preparation of the ninth ho 
jwas assisted by his son Maurice, During the 
’ long vacation of 1845, while absent ftom 
Ixmdon, he composed a pamphlet called ^ Ob* 
serv-ations on the Usury Laws, with sugges* 
tions for Amendment and a Draft Bill,’ which 
, he published in the October following. ^ 

‘ keen protectionist, he wrote in 1849 a work 
called ' Sophisms of Free Trade,’ which at 
once ran tliroiigh eight editions, and was 
reprinted by his permission, but without his 
name, in 1870, with hts notes brought up to 
date, by the Manchester Reciprocity Associa- 
tion. The book expressly disclaims party 
motives and displays considerable and wide 
reading. In 1875, after his retirement, he 

S ublislied ^ Foundations of Religion in the 
[ind and Heart, of Man.’ It is non-contro- 
versial and didactic, and was written at dif- 
ferent times and at considerable intervals. 
He was twice married, first in IffiS to a 
daughter of Mr. John Foster, of Biggleswade, 
who died very shortly after the marriage ; 
second in 1860 to a daughter of Mr. James 
Webb, of Royston, who died in 1872. He 
had several children ; the eldest son, AValter 
Barnard, was railed to the bar in 1865, the 
second, Maurice Barnard, in 1866, and was 
appointed a revising bartister in 1874, 

[Foss’s Lives of tlie Judges ; Davy’s Athens© 
Sulfolciensos, iv. 35 ; Davy’s Suffolk Collections ; 
Add. MS. 19121, pp. 351-2 ; Men of the Time, 
ed. 1879; Law Journal, viii. 33; Solicitors’ 
Journal, 9 Feb, 1884; Serjeant Ballantine’s Re- 
miniscences, p, 190.] J. A, H. 

BYLOT, ROBERT {Ji. lOKKlGlO), navi- 

S ttor, is first mentioned as a seaman of the 
iscovery, in the expedition to the North- 
AVest under Hudson ui 1 010-11. His being 
rated as master’s mate, and the jealousy 
which this promotion excited, were among 
the causes oi the mutiny of the ship’s com- 
pany and the death of the captain [see 
lIunsoN, Hbnuy]. No blame seems to have 
been attributed to Bylot; and in 1612-13 
he was again employed^ under Button, who 
completed tho oxplprarion of Hudson’s Bay 
[see BxrrroN, Sib Thoma^s]., It seems pro- 
bable that in 16X4 he was employed with 
Gibbons, and in 1015 he was appointed to tlie 
command of the Discovery, with Baffin as 
his mate. The accojxnts of the voyages in 
this and the follo'^ing year were written by 
Baffin, who was tuiquestionahly the more 
sdentific navigator, aii^ whose name has 
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rightly been aseociated with the principal 
reaults [see Bamik, William], Bylot's 
name appears in the list of the company of 
the mercnants-discoverers of the Nortn- West 
Passage ( Calendar State Papers^ Colonial — 
East Indies, 26 July 10121, but nothing 
further is known concerning nim. Even the 
spelling of his name is quite uncertain. It 
appears in the different forms of Bylott, 
'"'iilot, and Byleth. 

[Rundall’s Voyages towards tho North-West 
(Hakluyt Society), p, 97.]" J. K. L, 

BYNG, ANDREW, D.D. (1574-1051), 
Hebraist, w^as born at Cambridge, and edu- 
cated at Peterhouse in that university. He 
was elected regius professor of Hebrew in 
1008, and died at Winterton in Norfolk i|i 
1051. Byng wa%one of the; translators em- 
ployed in t he authorised version of the Bible. 
About 1006 wo find a decree of the chapter j 
of York to keep a residentiary’s place for him, j 
as he was then occupied in this business. 

[Coopers Annals of Cambridge, iii. 448; Brit. 
Mus. Cut.*; Drake’s Eboracum, app. p. Ixxvii; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd sor. iv. 228.] J. M. 

BYNG, GEORGE, Viscount Torrington 
(1003-1738), admiral, eldest son of John 
^ family settled for many centuries 
at Wrotbam in Kent, was born on 27 Jan. 
1602-3. In 1006 his father, having got into 
pecuniary difficulties, was obliged to part 
with the AVrotham estate, and went over to 
Ireland, wheye he would seem to have en- 
gaged in some speculations which were so 
far from fortunate that ho lost what money 
had remained to him, and in 1672 he re- 
turned to England, flying, apparently, from 
his creditors. In 1678, by the interest of; 
Lord reterhorough with the Duke of Y’ork, j 
George Byng entered the navy as a king’s j 
letter-boy on board the Swallow. On 28 Nov. 
he was transferred to the Reserve, and again 
in June 1079 to the Mary Rose. The Mary 
Rose was paid off in June 1080, and in the fol- 
lowing April young Byng was entered as a 
volunteer on board the Phoenix, commanded 
by Captain Blagg. The Phoenix was imme- 
diately afterwards sent to Tangier, where 
Byngs maternal uncle, Colonel Johnstone, 
was in garrison and on friendly tetas with 
General Kirk, who, understanding that the 
boy complained of his captain’s ^ fll-tomper,' 
offered him a cadetship in the grenadiersu 
This he gladly accepted, and was discharged 
from the Phoenix on^lO May .1681. In six 
months’* time he was appointed as ensign, 
and early in 1083 was, promoted to a Uevb- 
tenancy. As this was lim^ to be a OTievance- 
by his seniors, over Ibead he had been 
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pipmoted, Kirk appointed him as lieutenant 
of a galley which attended on the garrison, 
and shortly afterwards to the acting com- 
mand of the Deptford ketch. From this, 
however, he w^as superseded at the end of 
the year by order ot Lord Dartmouth, who 
consented at Kirk’s request to giye him a 
commission as ‘ lieutenant in the searservice,’ 
and appointed him (February 1683-4) to the 
Oxford. On the arrival of the fleet in EnJ^land 
the officers and men of the Oxford were turned 
over to the Phoenix, fitting for a voyage to 
the East Indies, on which she finally sailed 
from IJlymoiith, 28 Nov. 1084. Byng liad 
had his commission in the army confirmed by 
the king, and was at this time lieutenant of 
Charles Churchill’s company of grenadiers, 
from which he received leave of absence to 
attend to his duty on board the Phoenix. 

The work at Bombay consisted chiefly 
in suppressing European ‘interlopers’ and, 
native pirates. These last were rude ene- 
mies and fought desperately when attacked. 
On one occasion Byng was dangerously 
wounded. The scr\’ico against the ‘ inter- 
lopers ’ required tact, energy, and moral, 
rather than physical, courage, and Captain 
Tyrrell’s views of it diflered much from those 
held by Sir Josiah Child, the representative 
of the Company. It was thus that during 
an illness of Tyrrell’s, Byng, l>eing for the 
time in command, had an opportunity, by 
entering more fully into his designs, of cul- 
tivating Child’s goodwill, with, as it would 
seem, very profitable results. Afterwards, 
on their return to England, 24 July 1087, 
Sir Josiah oftbred him the command of one 
of the Company's ships, whicli Byng declined 
‘ as being bred up in the king’s service ; ’ and 
when the Phoenix was j)aid off he rejoined 
his regiment, then quartered at Bristol. 

In May 1088 Byng, still a lieutenant, was 
ai)pointecl to the Mordaunt, and in Septem- 
ber to tho Defiance. While serving in this 
subordinate employment, he was, on Kirk’s 
suggestion and recommendation, appointed as 
an agent for the Prince of Orange, with the 
special work of winning over cert ain captains 
in the fleet. He was afterguards deputed by 
these captains to convey their assurances of 

K dwill and obedience to the prince. He* 
ad William at Sherborne : the prince ^ pro- 
mised that he would take particular care to 
remember him,’ and entrusted him with a 
reply to the olficer^ of the fleet, and a more 
confidential letter to Lord Dartmouth, which 
nmyvbe. said to hive fixed his wavering mind 
Ms. 31968, fip. 16-21, 
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the winning aide, and on 22 Dec. 1688 was 
appointed captain of the Constant Warwick, 
from which m April 1689 he Avas removed 
to the Rosen'e, and on 16 May to the Dover, 
in which he sensed during the summer in 
the main fleet under the Earl of Torrington, 
and was employed during the autumn and 
winter in independent cruising. On 20 May 
1690 he was appointed to the Hox)e of 70 
gun^ which was one of the red squadron in 
the unfortunate action off Beachy Head. In 
September lie Avas moved into the Duchess, 
w'hicli, however, Avas paid off a feAV Aveeks 
afterwards. Ills career afloat being npw well 
established, in NoAember he resigned his 
commission in the army to his brother John, 
and in .January 1690-1 Avaa appointed to the 
Eoyal Oak of 70 guns, in wdiicli he continued 
till the autumn of 1692 ; but, luiA’ing l»een at 
the time delayed in the river retittiiig, lie 
had no share in the glories of Barileur and 
La Hogue. In September »Sir John Ashby 
hoisted liis flag on hoard the Albemarle, to 
which Byng AVfis apj^ointed as second-captain 
{Admiralty Mimite^ 12 Sept. ), and which he 
paid off in the following NoA^ember. In the 
spring of 1693 he was offered the ])o.st of first- 
captain to the joint admirals, hut refused it 
out, of compliment to his friend A<hniral Itiis- 
sell, thtm in disgrace [see Russell, Edwakp, 
Earl of Orford] ; but accepted a similar offer 
made him in the autumn of the same year by 
llussell, then appointed commander-in-chief 
in the Mediterranean. He continued on this | 
station for the next two years, and in 169(t 
was appointed one of the commissioners for j 
the registry of seamen, Avhicli ollice he held 
till its abolition in 1699. 

In 1701, when the Earl of Pemlmike Avas 
appointed lord higli admiral, Bvng was nomi- 
nated as his secretary and first-captain if, as 
lie intended, he took the command in person. 
This Avould liavo made Hyng virtually coui- 
mander-in-chief ; frir Lord Pembroke Avas 
neither sailor nor soldier, and had no experi- 
ence in comniaiiding men; but before the 
nomination took effect the king died, and 
the ('hurchills, who came into power, visited, 
it Avas believed, on Byng, the old grudge 
which they bore to A<liniral Russell, whose 
follower and partisan Byng Avas. He asked 
for a flag, wlucli he considered due to him 
after having been so long first-captain to the 
admiral of the fleet ; it was nffiised him. He 
applied to be put on the half-pay of his rank ; 
this also was refused him ; and he Avas told 
plainly that ho must either go to sea as a 
private caxitain or resign his commission. 
As his means did not permit him to quit his 
profession, he, under this constraint, accepted 
the command of the Nassau, a 70-gun ship 


(29 June 1702), and in the Course of July 
joined the fleet under Sir Olowdisley Shovell, 
which, after cruisiiig oft* Brest for two months, 
looking out for the French under Chateau- 
Ronaud, went south towards Cape Finistfanre, 
On 10 Oct. Byng, having been separated from 
the fleet, fell in Avith Sir George Rooke, but 
was at once despatched in search^ of Sir 
Clowdisley, with orders to him to join the 
admiral at once. KiiOAving that the attack 
on Vigo was imminent, Byng tried to excuse 
himself from this duty, but without success ; 
and though he made all haste to send the 
orders to Shovell, he rejoined the fleet only 
on the evening of the 12th, after the attack 
had been successfully made, and nothing re- 
mained but to comjilete the work of destruc- 
tion.. 

On 1 IVfarch 1702-3 B^iiig Avas promoted 
to be rear-admiral of the red, and .Avas sent 
out to the Mediterranean in the Ranelaghas 
secoml in command under ShoA^ell. While 
there h(i w as detached Avitli a small squadron 
to Algiers, Avliere he succeeded in renewing 
the treaty for tha protection of Englisli conv- 
merce ; and towards the end of the year lie 
returned to England, arriving in the (!/hannel 
just in time to feel some of the strength of 
the great storm, though not in itvS full fury, 
and Imjipily Avithout sustaining any serious 
damage, in 1704, still in the Ranehigh, he 
commanded, as rear-admiral of the rtMl scpia- 
dron, ill the fleet under Sir George ilooke in 
tlic Mediterranean; lie had the immediate 
command of the detachment of the fleet 
actually engaged in the bombardinmit and 
capture of Gibraltar ; and from his pt»sitioii in 
the centre of the line of battle, had a very 
important share in the battle of Malaga. On 
his return home ho was (22 Oct.) knighted by 
the queen, ‘ as a testimony of her high appro- 
bation of his behaviour in the late action.’ 
Oil 18 Jan. 1701-6 he was adA^anced to the 
rank of vice-admiral, and during the summ6‘r 
of that year commanded a squadron in the 
Channel for the protection of trade?. In 
March 170f5-6 ho sailed in the Royal Anne 
for Lisbon and the Mediterranean, where he 
took jiart in the operations on the Spanish 
coast and in the siege of Toulon, under the 
command of Sir John l^ioake and Sir Clow- 
disley Shovell, which last lie accomjianied 
on his homeward voyage, and narrowly es- 
caped being lost with him on 22 Oct. 1707. 

On 26 Jan. 1707-8 Sir .Geoige Byng was 
rai.sed to the rank of adihiral of the blue, 
and appointndi to command the squadron in 
the North Sea for the prtffection of the coast 
of England oi Scotland, then threatened 
with invasion’ froin Prance in the cause of 
the Pretender But jealousy and disputes 
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between the French officers frittered away 
much valuable time; and when just ready 
to sail the titular king of England wa.^ inca- 
pacitated by a sharp attack of measles. All 
th^ delays were in Byng's favour, and 
when the expedition put to sea in the midst 
of a gale of wind on 10 March the English 
fleet was collected and intercepted it oft* the 
entrance of the Firth on 13 March, captured 
one ship, the Salisbury, and scattered the 
rest, which eventually got back to Dunkirk 
some three weeks afterwards {M^tftoires du 
Comte de JPbrAm, 1729, ii. 289 et seq»') In 
England the question was at once raised 
whether Byng had done all tliat he might. 
A parliamentary iuquiiy was demanded. It 
was said that he could have captured the 
whole French fleet as eateily as lie had cap- 
tured the one ship, by some that his ships 
were foul, and by others the fault lay with 
the^ lord high admiral. Finally the discontent 
subsided, and the house passed a vote of 
thanks to Prince George for his promptitude ; 
Edinburgh presented Tlyng Avitli the freedom 
of the city ; and the queen oftered to appoint 
him as one of the prince/s council, wliich, 
howtiver, he declined. In October he carriccl 
the Queen of Portugal to Lisbon, and during 
the following year, 1709, commanded in chit*f 
ill the Mediterranean. In November ho was 
appointed one of the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty under his old chief llussell, 
now Karl of Orforrl. Orford’s term of oflice 
at that time was short, but Byng continued 
at the admiralty till early in 1714, and re- 
turned to it in "the following Gclnlxir, after 
the accession of George I. In 1715 ho was 
appointed to command the fleet for tlie de- 
fence of the coast, and succeeded so well in 
stopping and preventing all supplies to tlio ■ 
adherents of the Preteiuler, that the collapse ■ 
of the insurrection was considered to be 
mainly due to his ettbrts, in acknowledgment | 
of which the king created him a baronet, | 
and gave him a diamond ring of considerable 
value. In 1717, on information that a now 
movement in support of the exiled Stuarts 
was meditated by Charles XII of Sweden, 
Sir George Byng was sent into the Baltic 
with a strong squadron. 

On 14 March 1717-18 he was advanced to 
the rank of admiral of tlie fleet, and was 
sent to the Mediterranean in command of a 
fleet ordered to restrain the Spanish attack 
on Sicily, in contravention of the treaty of 
U trecht. He sail^, from Spitbead on 1 5 J une 
1718, and on 21 July anchored before Naples. 
Having conferred with the viceroy, and re- 
ceived more exact inteUigence of the moye^- 
ments of the Spaniar(J(3, at that time besieging 
the citadel of Messina biy. sea and land, he 


sailed from Naples on the 26tli, and on the 29th 
arrived off the entrance of the St raits. From 
this position he wrote to the Spanisli general, 
proposing ^a cessation of arms in Sicily for 
two months, in order to give time to the 
several courts to conclude on such resolu- 
tions as might r(?store a lasting peace,* adding 
that if he failed in this desirable work * he 
should then hope to merit his excellency's 
esteem in the execution of the other part of 
his orders, which were to use all his force to 
prevent farther attempts to disturb the do- 
minions his master stood engaged to defend,’ 
to which the general replied that * he could 
not agree to any .suspension of arms,* and 
‘should follow his orders, \vhich directed 
him to seize on Sicily for his master the king 
of Spain.’ Ilistorically, this correspondence 
is important, for it was afterwards asserted 
‘that the English fleet surprised that of Spain 
without any warning, and even contrary to 
declarations in which Spain confided witli 
security ’ (Corbett, 6). 

Early on the morning of 30 July the Eng- 
lish fleet entered the Straits ; before noon t heir 
ndvanc(*<l ships had made out the SjMUiiards 
far to the soutliward; the English followed; 
the chase continued through the night, the 
Spaniards ret iring in long, straggling line, the 
Englisli in no order, but according to their 
rates of sailing. About ten o’clock the next 
morning (31July 1718),beingtheii some three 
leagues to the east of Capo Passaro, t he leading 
English ships came up with tiro stonimost of 
the Spaniards, 4'hey would have passed, for 
Byng’s orders were to push on to the van ; but 
the Spaniards opening tire, they were com- 
pelled to engage, and the action thus took the . 
form necessarily most disastrous to the Spa- 
niards ; for, as successive ships came up, the 
Spaniards were one by .one overpowered by 
an enormous superiority of force, and almost 
the whole fleet was captun^d without a possi- 
bility of making any elfective resistance. So 
little doubt was there of the result from be- 
ginning to end, that — in the words of Cor- 
bett, the historian of the campaign — ‘ the 
English might be rather said to nave made a 
seizure than to have gotten a victory.* The 
English had indeed a considerable .superiority 
of numbers, but not to an extent commensu- 
rate with the decisive nature of their suc- 
cess ; this was solely due to the measures 
adopted by the Spaniards, which rendered 
their defeat inevitable. There was little 
room for any display of genius on the part 
of Byng, though was deservedly com- 
m^ded for the advantage he had taken of 
the eilemy*s incapacity ; and to the world at 
large the" issue appeared, as broadly stated^ 
tjmt the English fleet of twenty-one sail had 
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Utterly destroyed a Spanish fleet of eighteen 
ships of the Ime he&ide a number of sihaller 
vessels. . The ting wrote his congratulations 
to the admiral with hia own hand ; so also 
did the emperor ; and the Queen of Denmark, 
who claimed a personal acquaintance with 
him, sent friendly messages through the 
master of her household. 

With the destruction of the Spanish fleet 
the purely naval work of the expedition was 
accomplished, but for the next two years 
Byng continiieil in Sicilian and Neapolitan 
waters, ket'ping the command of the sea and 
co-operating with the German forces so far 
as possible. In August 1720 the Spaniards 
evacuated Sicily and embarked for Barce- 
lona ; and Byng, having convoyed the Pied- 
montese troops to Cagliari, acted as the 
English plenipt)tontiary at the conferences 
held there for settling the surrender of Sar- 
dinia to the Duke of Savoy, who, in acknow- 
ledgment of his services, presented him with 
his picture set in diamonds. On his return 
home, immediately after these events, he was 
appointed rear-admiral of Great Britain and 
treasurer of the navy ; in the folloAviiig Janu- 
ary he Avas sw*om in as member of tlie privy 
council ; and on 9 Sept. 1721 w’as raised to 
the peerage with the titles of Baron S<uithill 
and Viscount Torrington. In 1724 he re- 
signed the treasurersliip of the navy in favour 
of his eldest son ; in i 725 he w'as installed 
as a knight of the Bath ; and on the acces- 
sion of George II was appointed first lord of 
the admiralty, 2 Aug. w27. lie lield this 
office till his death on 17 Jan, 17«12-.3. lie 
wras buried at Southill in Bedfordshire, 

The victory which Byng won off Cape 
Passaro, by it.s extraordinary completeness, 
gave him a perhaps exaggerated reputation 
as a naval commander ; but independently 
of this, his uniform success in all his under- 
takings sufficiently hears out Corljett’s eulo- 
gium of him as a man who devoted his wdxole 
time and application to any service entrusted 
to him ; who ^ left nothing to fortune that 
could be acconiplisbed by foresight and ap- 
plication.’ II(i describes him also as a man 
firm and straightforward in his dealings, im- 
partial and punctual in the performance of 
Avhatever ho engaginl in. lie was accused 
by his enemies of meanness, greediness, and 
avarice, and several of his letters show that 
he wt^s in the habit of looking closely after 
his pecuniary interests ; but to one brought 
up as he had been, the value of money may well 
have been unduly magnified, and* lessons of 
parsimony must have been inculcated till it 
became almost a second nature. 

He married on 5 March 1691 Margaret, 
daughter of James Master of East Langden 


in Kent, w^ho survived him mnny years, 
dying at the age of eighty-seven in 1756. He 
had a numerous family, consisting of eleven 
sons and four daughters. 

His portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller fi in 
the Painted Hall at Greenwich, to whicn it 
was presented by George IV. There is also 
another portrait by J. Davidson, a bequest of 
Mr, Corbett in 1751 ; and a picture of the 
action oft* Capo Passaro, by Uichard Paton, 
presented by William IV, but of no historical 
value. 

[Brit. Mas. Addl. MS. 31968 (this is the 
manuscript Life of Lord Torrington which has 
been quoted or referred to by Colhns, Dalrymplo, 
and others as in the Hardwicke Collection, and 
being undoubtedly what it claims to be, written 
from Byng’s own joarnals and papers, is of the 
very highest authority, though of course its 
views are very partial ; it ends abruptly in 1705) ; 
Charnock’s Biog. Nav. ii. 194; Collins’s Peerage 
(1779), vi. 100 ; An Account of the Expedition 
of the British Fleet to Sicily in the years 1718, 
1719, and 1720, under the command of Sir 
George Byng, Bart., &c. (published anonymously, 
dedication signed T. C.), by Thomas Corbett, 
secretary of the admiralty ; I^etters and other 
documents in the Public Eecord Office, more 
especially Homo Office liccords (Admiralty), No. 
48.] J. K. L. 

BYNG, JOHN (1704 -1757), admiral, was 
the fourth son of George Byng, viscount Tor- 
ringtoii [q. v.] He entered the navy in March 
1718 on board the Superb, commanded by 
his maternal uncle, Streynsham Master, 
served in her for eighteen mouths in the 
Mediterranean, and 'was present at the defeat 
of the Spaniards oft* Cape Passaro, in which 
llie Superb had a very prominent share [see 
Akkold, Thomas]. After serving in the Or- 
ford, the Newcastle, and the Nassau, he was 
moved into the Torbay. He passed his ex- 
amination on 31 Dec. 1722, and continued in 
the Torbay, with the rating of able seaman, 
till 26 F’efc., w'hen he was removed, with the 
same rating, to the Dover, and on 20 June 
was promoted into the Solebisy. On 1 1 April 
1 724 he was appointed to the Superb as second 
lieutenant ; and wlien tliat ship was ordered 
to the West Indies, he was superseded from 
her at his own request on 29 March 1726. 
On 23 April ho was appointed to theBurford 
as fourth lieutenant, continued in her on the 
home station as third and as second lieutenant, 
and at Oadiz,on 30 May 1727, was discharged 
to the Torbay for a passage to England. On 
8 Aug, 1727 he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Gibraltar frigate in the Medi- 
terranean; in thp aummer of 1728 he was 
moved into the l^inccss Louisa, also in the 
Mediterranean, luid continued in her for 
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three years, when she was paid off at Wool- 
wich. He was immediately appoint^ to the 
Falmouth, and commanded her in t^e Medi- 
terranean for the next five years. The details 
of .this service present no interest: nothing 
could he more uneventful; but it is note- 
worthy on that very account. The son of 
Lord Torrington, admiral of the fleet and 
first lord of the admiralty, could pretty well 
choose his own employment, and ne chose to 
spend his time for the most part as senior or 
sole officer at Port Mahon. This may have 
been very pleasant, but it was not exercising 
him in the duties of his rank, or training 
him for high command. In June 1738 he 
was appointed to the Augusta; in April 
1739 was moved into the Portland ; and in 
the following October was transferred to the 
Sunderland, in which he joined Vice-admiral 
Haddock off Cadiz. Early in 1742 he was 
appointed to the Sutherland, and went in her 
for a summer cruise to Newfoundland, com- 
ing home again in the autumn. In 1743 he 
was appointed to the St, George, and com- 
manded her in the fleet under Sir John Norris 
in February 1743-4. He continued in her 
in the spring of 1744, when Sir Charles 
Hardy hoisted his flag on board for the 
voyage to IJsboii. On 8 Aug. 1745 he was 
promoted to be a rear-admiral, and was im- 
mediately appointed to command in the 
North Sea under Admiral Vernon, then com- 
mander-in-chief in the Downs, and after his 
resignation under Vice-admiral Martin. Dur- 
ing the period of this service ho was, in 1740, 
a member of the courts-martial on Vice- 
admiral Lestock and on Admiral Mathews. 
In 1747 he went out to the Mediterranean as 
Bocond in command ; on 16 July he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of vice-admiral of the 
illue ; and by the death of Vice-admiral 
Medley, on 6. Aug., became commander-iii- 
ebief in the Mediterranean, where he con- 
tinued till after the conclusion of the peace. 
Wlien war again broke out in 1755, Byng 
was appointed to command a squadron in the 
Channel ; in the autumn he relieved Sir 
Edward Hawke in the Bay of Biscay ; and 
in the following March was promoted to be 
admiral of the blue, and was ordered to pro- 
ceed to the Mediterranean with a small 
sq^uadron intended for the defence of Minorca, 
wiiicli, by the concurrent testimony of every 
agent in those parts, was then threatened by 
a French armament from Toulon. The govern- 
ment was very slow to bidieve this, and was 
rather of opinioii that the armament was 
destined forNorth America, or for some oiiera- 
tione in the west, perha'psi^ainst Ireland. The 
squadron sent out^with Byng was therefore 
by no means so large as it might easily have 
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been made; and the admirars instructions 
laid most stress on the probability of the 
enemy passing the Straits. They were, how- 
everj perfectly explicit on the possibility of an 
attack on Minorca, in the event of which he 
was, in so many words, ordered ^ to use all 
possible means in liis power for its relief.' 

At Gibraltar he received intelligence that 
the enemy had landed on Minorca, had over- 
run the island, and was laying siege to Fort 
St. Philip, This was exactly tne contingency 
which his instructions specially and positively 
provided for. But the governor of Gibraltar 
refused to part with the troops which he was 
ordered to send, alleging that they could not 
be spared from the garrison ; and Byng, who 
from the first had shown himself very ill 
satisfied with the condition and force of his 
squadron, accepted his refusal without pro- 
test, and sailed from Gibraltar on 8 May. 
On the 19th he was off Port Mahon, and 
sent in the frigates to see what was the 
position of affairs, and to communicate with 
the acting-governor, General Blakeney. But 
before they could got near enough, the 
French squadron came in sight, and By^R> 
afraid that the frigates might bo cut off, 
hastily recalled them. The wind, however, 
fell light, and the two fieets did not get 
near each other that day, nor till the after- 
noon of the next, 20 May, when, the enemy 
having yielded the weather-gage, about two 
o’clock Byng made the signal to bear down, 
and some twenty minutes after the signal to 
engage. Tn point of nunihors the two fleets 
were eipial; but the French ships were 
larger, carried heavier guns and more men. 

A comparison of the two shows that the 
English flagship llamillies, of 90 guns, threw 
a broadsitle of 842 lbs., while the French 
flagship Foiidroyant, of 80 guns, threw a 
broadside of 1 ,000 lbs. The difference through- 
out was in favour of the French, but by no* 
means so much as was afterwards said ; and 
in point of fact, the difference, whatever it 
was, in no way affected the result ; for the 
French stood entirely on the defensive. This 
was their great advantage ; for while the 
English were running down to the attack 
from the position to windward, Byng insisted 
on stopping to dress his line, which was thus 
unduly exposed. The van, under Kear- 
admiral West, did, indeed, bear down as or- 
dered, and engage at very close quarters; 
but the rear, under the commander-in-chief, 
backed their topsails, got thrown into dis- 
oi^er, and neyer came within effective gun- 
Bnot. The shi]^ m the van, thus unsupported, 
sustained great losis, and the whole French 
line, which had been lying by with their 
, mm topsails square, filled, and passing slowly 
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the disahled Bngltsh ehipe^ fired their broad- 
sides into them, theu wore in succession and 
reformed on the other tack, 
extricated his rear from the confusion into' 
xrhich he had himself thrown it, he found 
his van so shattered as to be incapable of 
forming line and renewing the action. The 
French, on their side, remained os before on 
the defensive, and as they were not attacked, 
there was no fhrther fighting. During the 
night the fleets separated ; and after waiting 
four days to relit, Byng summoned a council 
of war, the resolutions of which seemed to 
him to warrant his leaving Minorca to its 
fate, and he accordingly returned with the 
fleet to Gibraltar. When the news of tlie 
defeat reached England the wrath of the 
ministry and the fury of the populace were 
excessive. Hawke was at once sent out to 
supersede Byng, and send him liorue under 
arrest. Ho arrived at Spitliead on iid July. 
He was fortlnvith conveyed to Grr;enwich, 
and kept there, in a room in the Jiospital, 
under close and ignominious arrest. ; He was 
ordered to be tried by coiirt-martiai, and the 
court accordingly met at PortsiAoiith on 
28 Dec. After continuous sitting tijl 27 Jan. 
1757 this court pronounced that ^-Admiral 
Bvng had not done his utmost to relieve St. 
Philip’s Castle, which it was his dijity to re- 
lieve; had not done his utmost f to take, 
seize, and destroy the enemy’s sh^ps which 
it was his duty to engage, or to asJ^ist those 
of his majesty’s ships which it waf^ his duty 
to assist. For this neglect of dutV the court 
adjudg(*d him to fall under part of the 12th 
article of war, and according to the stress of 
that article sentenced him to deathl To tliis 
sentence they added an earn(.*st recebmmenda- 
tiou to mercy, on the grounds thai they did 
not believe the admiral’s misconduct arose 
either from cowardice or disaflecjtion, and 
that they had passed the sentence only be- 
cause the law, in prescribing deaGi, left no 
alternative to the discretion of iho court. 
The king refused to entertain this recom- 
mendation, and the sentence was dilly carried 
out. Admiral Byng was shot on the quart, er- 
deck of tile Monarque, in Portsmoiuth Ilar- 
bour, on 14 March 1757. 

The strife of jiartics was at the time ex- 
ceedingly bitter, and it suited the jqiponents 
of the ministry, past and presenA, to urge 
that Byng was being executed as a cloak to 
ministerial neglect. Tliey thus made com- 
mon cause with the personal friendi of Jlyng 
and a furious outcry was raised, not! so mu<^ 
against the sentence as against the execution 
which was roundly denounced as judiciai 
murder.’ And this phrase, havinm caught 
the popular fancy, has been repeated over 


and over again with parrot-like accuracy. 
Another statement, less sweeping but wholly 
incorrect, has also been often repeated, and 
has been accepted by even serious historians : 
it is said that Admiral Byng was shot for 
‘ an error in j udgment,’ a fault whicli, as Lord 
Macaulay has properly shown, may bo a very 
good reason for not employing a man again, 
but does not amount to a crime. It is right, 
therefore, "to point out that neither in the 
charge against Admiral Byng, nor in the 
article of war under which he was foimd 
guilty, nor in the sentence pronounced on him, 
is there a single word about ‘error in judg- 
ment.’ The language of the article is perfectly 
clear and exjdicit, limiting its scope to those 
persons Who shall commit the offences detailed 
‘ through cowardice, negligence, or disaffec- 
tion.’ When, therefore, the court found Byng 
j guilty under this article, and at the same 
j time acquitted him of cowardice and disaf- 
i feet ion, it did really, and with all the plain- 
j ness of which the English language is 
i capable, find him guilty of negligence — of 
1 negligeiico so gross as to bf3 in the highest 
j degree criminal. I’hus being the decision of 
I the court, the only qiujstjou is, Should the 
i sentence have been carried out P But the fact 
is that the court did not and could not give 
any reiuson for its recoinmcuKhition except the 
severity of the law ; and to this point the most 
rational of Byng’s friends applied themstdves. 
Admiral West, urging it on his cousin. Lord 
Temple, the first U»rd of t he admiralty, wrote : 
‘The court have convicted him, not for cowar- 
dice nor for treachery, but frr misconduct, an 
offence never till now thought capital, and 
now, it seems, only inado so because no alter- 
native of punishmtiut was found in that 
article they bring him under.’ On this it 
may be remarked that West, and all Byng’s 
supporters, insisting on the novelty, the un- 
heard-of nature of the sentence, and the 
severity of the law which permitted no alter- 
native, ortho absurdity of the law which took 
all discretionary power from the court, lost 
sight of the fact that it was the gross abuse of 
this discretionary power in a score of instances 
during the last war which had forced the par- 
liament to abolish it; that aljsolute necessity 
had led to the passing of this stringent act 
only eight years before, and that, as.tnese had 
been years of pea^pe, it was still in eillbct new. 
It was unfortunate for Byng that he should 
be the first to feel its severity and its strin- 
gency : it was unfortunate for the coimtry 
that it should have been goaded to an act so 
sever© and stringent; but having passed 
that act, to have shruhk from the &st occa- 
sion of giving it effect would have been im- 
becile. 
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When parliament refused to interfere, and 
the king finally rejected the recommendation 
to mercy, the admiral waa left for execution, 
and in face of tlie inevitable walked to his 
death with a calm and noble bearing. His 
mi^onduct might be due to a want of reso- 
lution, to an unnerving sense of responsibility, 
or i^ossibly, even probably, to a feeling of 
disgust at the government whic^h had sent 
him out with a command so limited when it 
might have given him a force that would 
have swept the Mediterranean. But this 
want of temper, of confidence, of resolution, 
though leading to criminal misconduct, was 
not cowardice, certainly not that type of 
cowardice of whicli the court acquitted him, 
that cowardice which regards death or per- 
sonal danger as the most terrible of evils. 
Of this, ill his last moments. Admiral Byng 
showed himself entirely free. His demea- 
nour on the Monarque’s quarter-deck has 
been the theme of many a panegyrist ,• and 
though panegyric on Admiral Byng seems 
strangely misplaced, it may be most truly 
said of him 

Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. 

Admiral Byng was never married. His 
remains were buried in the family vault at 
Southill, with a monumental inscription in 
which even the usual license is somewhat 
exceeded. 

[Official Documents in the Public Kecord 
Office; Brit. Mus. Addl, MS. 31959, a statement 
of the case against Byng, prepareil, apparently, 
for Lord Chancellor Hardwicko ; Minutes of the 
Court-martial (published by order, fol. 1757). 
Tho copy of this in the British Museum (5806, 
g 1 (2)) is bound up with many other papers 
of great interest, including a series of plans of 
the engagement, a picture of the execution, and 
a porti*ait ; Beatson’s Nav. and Mil. Memoirs, 
vol. i. ; Walpohfs Mom. of Geofge IT, voL ii. 
Thelitewituroon the subject of Byng’s execution 
is most voluminous. The list under Byng’s name 
occupies four pages in the British Museum printed 
Catalogue, and this is a very small portion of 
the whole. Tlie number of contemporary pamph- 
lets on each side of tho question, for the most 
art equally scurrilous, is very great; but they 
ave no historical value, and tho same may be 
said of most modern criticisms. Sir John Bar- 
row, in his Life of Anson, discusses the subject 
at somo length, but with so little care that he 
bases a grave objection to the court-martial on 
the junior rank of the president, Vice-admiral 
Smith, and names as the three from whom the 
selection ought a to have been made Admiral 
Stouart, who was at the time on his deathbed, 
and died on 30 March 1767, Admiral Martin, 
who died 17 Sept. ^^6, tyro months before the 
convening of the court, and the Hon, George 


j Clinton, who had retired from active service for 
more than sixteen years.] J. K. L. 

BYNG, Sir JOHN, Earl op Strappobd 
(1772-“18Ck)), ^neral, was the third son of 
Major George Byng of Wrotbam Park, Mid- 
dlesex, and M.P. for that county, a grandson of 
Admiral Sir George Byng, first Viscount Tor- 
rington [q. v.], by Anne Connolly, daughter of 
Lady Anne Wentworth, who was eventually 
co-heiress of the last Earl of Strafibrd of the 
second creation. *He was bom in 1772, and 
entered the army as ensign in the 33rd regi- 
ment on 30 Sejit. 1793, and was promoted 
lieutenant on 1 Bee. 1793 and captain on 
24 May 1794. With the 33rd, then com- 
manded by Colonel Wellesley, he served in 
the disastrous campaigns in Flanders of 
1793-5 and througliout the retreat to Bremen, 
and was wounded at the skirmish of Oelder- 
malsen. In 1797 he was appointed aide-de- 
camp to General Vyse, then commanding the 
southern district of Ireland, and was much 
engaged in the suppression of tlie rebellion of 
1798 in Ireland, when ho was again wounded. 
In 1799 he }>ecame major in tlie 60th regi- 
ment, and ill 1800 lieutenant-colonel of the 
29th, and in J804 he exchanged into the 
3rd guards, with wJiich he served in Hanover 
in 1805, at Copenhagen in 1807, and in tho 
Walcheren expedition in 1809. In 1810 he 
was promoted colonel, and in 1811 ordered to 
join the army under Ijord Wellington in 
Portugal. On 7 July 1811 the Duke of York 
wrote to Lord W'ellington recommending 
him warmly ( WeUinfjton Supplementary 
patches J vii. 177), nud shortly after Colonel 
Byng’a arrival in Portugal in September 1811 
he was posted to the command of a brigade 
in the second division under General Hill, 
and retained it until the end of the Peninsular 
war. 

He was with Hill’s corps in Estremadura 
and Andalusia, and so w as not present at the 
battle of Salamanca. In 1813 his brigade 
was hotly engaged at Vittoria, and was at- 
tacked by Soult at the pass of lloncesvalles, 
when that marshal tried to break through 
Wellin^on’s lines, and though Byng had to 
fall bacK on Sorauren, his heroic resistance 
enabled Wellington to concentrate enough 
troops to beat the French. Ho was engaged 
in the attack on the entrenched camp on 
the Nivellc, where he was wounded, at the 
isage of the Nive at Cambo, before 
llayohne. For his conduct at this battle he 
was afterwards ^permitted to bear as an 
honourable augmentation to his arms the s 
dolours of the 81st regiment, which he planted 
in the enemy’s lines, as an especial mark in 
appreciation of the signal intrepidity eijnd 
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heroic valour displayed W him in the action 
fought at Mougerre, near Bayonne, on 18 Dec. 
1813/ Major-general Byng, as he had been 
promoted on 4 June 1818, continued to com- 
mand his brigade on the right of the army 
throughout the advance on Toulouse, and 
was present at the actions at Espellette and 
Garris, at the battle of Orthes, the storming 
of the camp of Aire, and the battle of Tou- 
louse, and on the conclusion of the war was 
made a K.OJ3. and K.T.S. and governor of 
Londonderry and Culm ore. Byng commanded 
the second brigade of the first or guards 
division under General Cooke at Waterloo, 
and after the battle bis brigade headed the 
advance into France, took P6ronne, occupied 
the heights of JNhuitmartre, and formed part 
of the army of occupation. 

Byng saw no more service. In 1819 he 
received the command of the northern dis- 
trict, in 18:22 the colonelcy of the 2nd West 
India regiment, in 1825 he was promoted 
lieutenant-general, and in 1828 received the 
colonelcy of the 29th regiment. In 1828 he 
became commander-in-chief of the forces in 
Ireland and was sworn a privy councillor of 
that kingdom, but ivsigned his command in 
1881 to enter the House of Commons as 
M.P. for Poole. As one of the very few 
distinguished generals who supported the 
ileformBill, he was looked upon with especial 
favour by Lord Melbourne, and was created 
by him In 1885 Baron Strafford of Ilar- 
mondsworth, county Middlesex. His elder 
son held office under Lord Melbourne and 
Lord John Bussell, and his services were 
recompensed by his father, the old general, 
being created Earl of Strafford and Viscount 
Enfield in 18*47. He had been made a G.O.B. 
in 1828, a G.C.II. in 1881, and a Knight of 
Maria Theresa of Austria and of St. George 
of Russia after the battle of Waterloo, and in 
1841 he was promoted full general. In 1850 
he succeeded the Duke of Cambridge as 
colonel of the Coldstream guards, in 1855 he 
was made a field-marshal, and on 3 June 
1860 he died at his residence in London, at 
the age of eighty-eight. 

[Wellington Dospntebes ; Koyal MiliUiry CiV- 
lendar ; Obituary Notice in the Times.] 

H. M. 8. ^ 

BYNG, THOMAS («?. 1599), master of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, matriculated as a 
sizar at Peterhouse in May 1552 ; proceeded 
B.A. in 1556, was admitted fellow of his 
college 7 Feb. 1557-8, and commenced M.A. 
1559, and LL.D. 1570. In 1664, when Eliza- 
beth visited Cambridge, Byng made a Latin 
oration in her prcjseiice on the excellence of 
a monarchical government; the speech is 


printed in Nichols's ^ Progfresses ' (iii. 03). 
tie was proctor in the same year, and on 
2 March 1564-6 became public orator. He 
was incorporated M.A. oi Oxford on 0 Sept. 
1660, while Queen Elizabeth was on a visit 
to that university. Byng became prebendary 
of York 18 Jan. 1666-7 ; master of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, 1671 ; vice-chancellor of 
the university 1672 ; a member of the college 
of civilians 21 April 1672; regius professor 
of the civil law at Cambridge 18 March 
1678-4 ; a special commissioner for the vi- 
sitation of St. Jolm's College, Cambridge, 
13 July 1676; visitor of Ely Cathedral 
0 Sept. 1698, and dean of the peculiars of 
Canterbury and dean of arches 24 July 1696, 
On 27 July 1678, with other dignitaries of 
the university, he visited the queen at Audley , 
and for a second time read a Latin oration 
in her presence. He died in December 1 699, 
and was buried 28 Dec. at Hackney Church, 
Middlesex. By his wife, Catherine (1 653- 
1627), ho liad ten sons and two daughters. 
Besides writing the orations mentioned above 
Byng edited Cair’s translations from Demo- 
sthenes (1671), and contributed Ijatln and 
Greek verses to Wilson's translation of De- 
mosthenesQ670), and to the university collec- 
tions issuea on the i* 0 Storation of Bucer and 
Fagius (1560), and on the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney (1587). Many of By ng's official letters 
and publications are p^reserved among the 
university archives at Cambridge, 

[Cooper’s Athenae Cantab, ii. 279-80, 551 ; 
Coote’s Civilians, 49; Wood’s Fasti, ed. lUi.ss, i. 
173; I.iO Neve’s Fasti Arigl. Keel.] »S. L. L. 

BYNHAM, SIMON. [See Btnham.] 

BYNNEMAN, HENRY (d. 1683), prin- 
ter, was apprenticed to Richard Harrison, 
printer, on 24 June 1500. His master died 
m 15(52, and he apparently serv'ed the re- 
mainder of liis apprenticcsliip with Reginald 
Wolfe. He became a liveryman of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company 80 June i678. He seems 
to have oiiencd a shop in Paternoster Row as 
early as 1566. He afterwards moved to the 
sign of the Mermaid in Knightrider Street, 
and finally to Thames Street, near Baynard's 
Castle. Archbishop Parker encouraged him 
in many ways, allowed him to open a shed 
at the north-west door of St. Paul's, at the 
sign of the < Three Wells,' and asked Burgh- 
ley to allow him to print ‘ a few usual Latin 
books for the use of grammarians, as Terence, 
Virgil, Tulley's offices, &c., a thing not done 
hero in England before or very rarely '(Stby pb, 
l^arkeTj i, 662). In 1580 Bynneman was 
called to the bar of the Hou^ of Commons 
for having published in behalf of Arthur Hall, 
M.P. for Grantham, a libel on Sir Robert Ball, 
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the late speaker of the houee^ and on other 
members. The book was suppressed. Bvn* 
neman gave his testiniibiw against Hall. Iiall 
alone was punished (HEwes, Journals of 
ParliaTnents ttndfr Elizabeth^ pp. 291-309). 
Bynneman died in 1583. 

Bynneman's publications were very nume- 
rous and of varied character. His name first 
appears in print on the title-page of Robert 
CSrowley’s * Apologie or Defence/ in 1566. 
The ^ Manuall of Epictetus ^ in English was 
his second publication, followed by the second 
volume of JPaynter’s ‘ Palace of Pleasure ' in 
the same year. Bynneman was the publisher 
of George Turberville s ^ Booke of Faulconrie ' 
(1576) and ‘ Noble Arte of Venerie ’ (1575) ; 
of George Gascoigne’s ^ Poems’ (1575^), and 
of Gabriel Harvey’s Latin works (1677-8). 
He printed the first edition of Holinshed’s 
‘Chronicles’ in 1574, and had licenses for 
printing several Latin and Greek books. In 
1583 ‘the firat foure bookes of Virgil’s 
“ yEncis,” ’ by Richard Stanihiirst, bears his 
imprint. 

Ills usual device is a mermaid in an oval 
cortouch, with the motto ‘ Omnia tempus 
habet ; ’ but^^he often employed in his earlier 
publications the device of a brazen serpent, 
which was the property of his master, Regi- 
nald Wolfe; ill hie later booke he often 
used ‘ a doe passant on a half wreath,’ with 
the motto ‘ Cerva cliarissima et gratissima 
hinnulus prod.’ 

[Ames's Typographical Antiquities (od, Her- 
bert), ii, 965 et seq. ; Arber’s Transcript of Sta- 
tioners’ Registers, i. passim ; Bui leu's Cat. of 
Books in Brit. Mus. before 1640; Bigmoro and 
Wyman’s Bibliography of Printing, 96.] 

S. L. L. 

BYRD, W1LLIA31 (1638 P-1623), mu- 
sical composer, is generally supposed to have 
been the son of Thomas Byrd, a gentleman 
in the Chapel Royal under Edward VI and 
Mary. This statement is pure conjecture; 
there were several families who bore the 
same uame at this period. The only evi- 
dence corroborative of it is that WiUiam 
Byrd’s second son was named Thomas, pos- 
sibly after liis grandfather. Similarly it has 
been said that ‘in the year 1554 he was 
senior chorister of St, Paul’s, and conse- 
quently about fifteen or sixteen years old ; 
and his name occurs at the head of the school 
in a petition for the restoration of certain 
obits and benefactions Which had been seized 
under the Act for the Suppression of Col- 
lies and Hospitals in the preceding reigpu ’ 
(RiMBiLULT, Aoc&unt of William Byrd 
and his Works^ j^fixed to the reprint of 
Byrd’s Mass, pubUshe^l by the Musical An- 


tiquarian Society in 1841) ; but even this 
detailed statement cannot be verified, as the 
petition is not to bo found in the Piftlic Re- 
cords, and the proceedings referring to the 
pensions in the exchequer ( Queen^s Ite7nem- 
brancer^ Memoranda Rolls, I and 2 Phil, and 
Mary, 232, 238, 262 b) do not contain the 
name of William Byrd, though two other 
choristers named John and Simon Byrd are 
mentioned. It is more probable that he was 
a native of Lincoln and a descendant of Henry 
Byrd or Birde, mayor of Newcastle, ivho died 
at Lincoln 13 July 1612, and was buried in 
the cathedral. All that is known for certain 
of Byrd’s early life is that he was ‘bred up to 
musick under Thomas Tallis’ (Wood, Bod^ 
leian MS. 19 D. (4), No, 100), and was ap- 
pointed organist of Lincoln probably as early 
as 15(53, On 26 Jan. 1509 Robert Parsons, 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal, was drowned 
at Newark-upon-Trent, and on 22 Feb. follow- 
ing Byrd was sw'orn in his place. The entry 
in the Chaxiel Royal Cheque Book records that 
he was from Li ii coin. It was in al 1 probahi 1 i ty 
during his residence in Lincoln that he mar- 
ried J 111 i an (or, as her name otherwise am^ears, 
Ellen), daughter of one ‘ M. Birley of Lin- 
colnshire ’ ( Visitation of Essex, 1634, Harl. 
Soc. Publications, vol. xiii.) It is possible that 
immediately on his appointment at tlie Chapel 
Royal Byrd did not leave Lincoln. At all 
events he must have kept up some sort of 
connection with tlie place, for on 7 Dec, 1672 
the Chapter Records chronicle the appoint- 
ment of Tliomas Butler as master of the 
choristers and organist, ‘on y® nomination 
and commendation of Mr. William Byrd.’ 
In London Byrd seems rapidly to have mode 
his way, sharing with Tallis the honorary 
post of organist of the Chapel Royal. On 
22 Jan. 1675 Elizabeth granted the two com- 
posers and the survivors of them a license to 
print and sell music, English or foreign, and 
to rule, print, and sell music-paper for twenty- 
one years, all other printers being forbidden 
to. infringe this patent under a penalty of 
forty shillings (Abbeb, Transcript of the 
Stationers^ Registers, ii. 15). This monopoly 
has generally ,been considered to have been 
very productive to the patentees, hut that it 
was not so regarded by contemporary printers 
is proved by a passage in a petition relating 
to these vexatious restrictions, which was 
written in 1682 : ‘Bird and Tallys, her maios- 
ties servauntes,haue musike bokes with note, 
which the complainantes confesse they wold 
not print nor be furnished to print though 
there were no preuilege’ {ib. p. 776). The 
first work which Byrd published (if the un- 
dated masses are excepted) was a collectibn 
of motets, ‘ Cantiones) qme ab ai^umeiito 




sacr^yoowtur^ quinque et sex partium/ Part 
of -jbliese Were •written by Byrd and part by 
his madlbri Tallis* The book was dedicated 
to iSUaabeth and printed by Thomas Veu- 
troUier; it apxjeared in 1675, Prefixed are 
eulogistic verses by liichard Mulcaster and 
Ferdinando Richardson, and at the end is an 
epitome of the patent granted to the authors. 
In 1678 Byrd was living at Harlington in 
Middlesex, where he had a house until 1688, 
and possibly for longer. Like most of the 
members of the Chapel Royal, although out- 
wardly he had conformed to the state reli- 
gion, yet he remained throughout his life a 
catholic at heart . The first evidence we Jia vo 
of this is a quotation given by Dr. Rimbault 
(GliOYE, Diet, of MmiCf i. 287 U) from a list 
of places frequented by recusants near Lon- 
don, in which his name occurs as living at 
Harlington in 1681, and ^ in anotheii entry 
he is set down as a friend and abettor of 
those beyond tlie sea, and is said to be re- 
siding with Mr. Lister, over against St. Dun- 
stan’s, or at the Lord Padgette’s house at 
Draighton.’ It was probably on account of 
his religion that he lived all his life some 
way out of London, whore he would be less 
likely to attract attention. About 1 579 Byrd 
set a three-part song, ^ Preces Deo fundamiis/ 
in Thomas Legge's Latin play * Richardus III ’ 
{IlarL MS. 2412). In 1686 Tallis died, 
and under the terms of the patent the mo- 
nopoly of printing music became Byrd's sole 
property. Acconlingly, during the next few 
years he seems to have been unusually active 
m composition. His first important work 
was entitled ^ Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of 
Sadnes and Pietie, made into Miisicke of fine 
parts : whereof, some of them going ahroade 
among diners, is vntrue coppies, are heere 
trucly corrected, and th* other being Songs 
* very rare and newly composed, are heere 
pxiblishcd, for the recreation of all such as 
delight in Musicke,’ This work (consisting 
of five purt-books) was publislied by Thomas 
Easte, Hhe assigiie of \V. Byrd,’ in 1688. 
Rimbault (^Bibliotheca Madrigalianay p. 1) 
mentions another edition without date ; pro- 
bably this is the one referred to in an entry 
in the Stationers’ Company’s Registers (An- 
BEU, Transcnptf ii. 477^ as being aln^ady in 
print on 6 Nov. 1687. The work is dedicated 
to Sir Christopher Hatton; at the back of 
the title are eight quaint ‘ Reasons briefely 
set downe by th’ aiictor to perswade euery 
one to learne to sing.’ In the same year 
(1588) Byrd contributed two madrigals to a 
coHection made by one N. Yonge, entitled, 
* Musica I^ransalpina. Madrigals translated 
out of foure, fiue, and sixe parts, chosen out 
of diuers excellent Authors, with the first 


aiid second part of Za Vetyinelia^ made by 
Maister Byrd, vpon two St ana’s of Ariosto, 
and brought to spoake Snglish with the rest.’ 
By this it will be seen that he was the com*^ 

1 )oser of the first English raadtigal. In the 
bllowing year Byrd published two important 
works. Tbe first was entitled ‘ Songs of 
sundrie natures, some of grauitie, and others 
of mirth, fit for all companies and voyces.’ 
This consists of six part-books, and is dedi- 
cated to Sir Henry Cary, lord Hunsdon. It 
was published hy Thomas Easte, and a second 
edition appeared in 1610, published by Easte’s 
widow, Lucretia, ‘ the assigne of William 
Barley.’ The second work was the * Liber 
Primus Sacrarum Cantionum quinque vo- 
cum,’ which was published by Easte on 26 Oct., 
and dedicated to the Earl of Worcester. An 
edition in score of this was published hy the 
Musical Antiquarian Society in 1842. In 
1 690 Byrd contributed two settings of ‘ This 
sweet and merry month of May ’ to Thomas 
Watson’s ‘First Sett of Italian Sradrigalls 
Englished,’ and in 1691 (4 Nov.) he P'^h- 
lished the ‘ Liber Secundus Sacrarum Can- 
tionum,’ dedicated to Lord Lumloy. These 
printed books do not by any means repn^seiit 
all that Byrd produced at this period of his 
career. As a composer of music for the vir- 
ginals — the English equivalent for the spinet 
— he was indefatigable, and fortunately many 
collections of tliese characteristic pieces are 
still in existence, though but few of them 
have been printCKl. The most important are 
the manuscript in the Fitzwilliain Museum, 
Cambridge, wrongly known as ‘Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Virginal Book,’ wliich contains an im- 
mense number of Byrd’s compositions, and 
the beautifvil manuscript ‘ Ladye Novell’s 
Booke,’ belonging to the Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny, which consists entirely of Byrd's 
virginal lessons, and was copied by John 
Baldwin, a singing-man of Windsor, who 
finished the volume on 11 Sept. 1691 (Grove, 
Diet, of Music, iii. 305 et seq.) Setoewhere 
about this time, certainly in 1598, and pro- 
bably earlier, Byrd and his family were living 
at Stondon Place, Essex, where for several 
years he was involved in a curious dispute. 
This estate belonged to a member of the 
Shelley family who in 1698 was committed 
to the Fleet for taking part in a popish plot. 
The property was sequestrated, and a lease 
for three lives was granted to Byrd by the 
crown. William SheUOT, the rightful owner, 
died about 1601, and his heir paid a large 
sum for the restoration of his lands in 1604, 
whereupon Shelley’s widow attempted to 
oust Byrd from Stondon, which formed part 
of her jointure. This dlfew from James I a 
letter of remonstrance iState Papers, Dom. 
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James Add. Ser. vol. jqocvu'), commanding 
her to permit Byrd quietly to enjoy the pos- 
session of the property; but in spite of this 
Mrs, Shelley perse ver^, and four years later 
(27 Oct. 160^ she presented a petition to 
the Earl of Salisbury, praying for the resto- 
ration to her of Stondou Place, and setting 
forth in an enclosure eight grievances against 
Byrd. The chief of these are that Byrd 
in 1098 began a suit against Mrs. Shellty to 
force her to ratify the lease ho had from 
Elizabeth; but being unsuccessful, he com- 
bined with the Individuals who held her 
other jointure lands to maintain suits against 
her, and when all these had submitted ex- 
cept: ^ one Petiver,’ who also finally sub- 
mitted, ^ the said Bird did give him vile and , 
bitter words ; ’ that wlien told that ho had j 
no right to the property, ho replied ^ that yf | 
he could not houla it by right, he would | 
Lolde it by might ; ’ tliat he ha(l cut down 
much timber, and for six years had paid no 
rent (ib, vol, xxxvii.) Wliat the end of the 
dispute was does not transpire. Mrs. Shelley 
in 1608 was seventy years old, and as both 
Byrd's son and grandson occupied the same 
proxierty, it is probable tliat she did not live 
mtich longer. While Byrd was in the posses- 
sion of lands belonging to a recusant, and 
was actively engaged in performing his duties 
in the Chapel I loyal, Avhoro ho was present 
at the coronation of James I, ho was not | 
only being presented with his family for 
popish xiract ices before the archidiacoual court 
of Essex, but ho had actually been excom- 
muTiicalecl since 1598. From the year 1605 
until 1612, and probably later, it was regu- 
larly recorded that the Byrd family were 
‘ papisticall recusants.’ Mrs. Byrd in parti- 
cular,* if the reports of the minister and 
churchwardens of Stondou are to bo believed, 
seems to have been very zealous in making 
converts. Apart from these incidents, the 
particul%|:s of Byrd’s life consist chiefly of 
the list of his published Avorks. In 1600 he 
contributed some instrumental music to ^Par^ 
thenia,’ a collection of virginal lessons by 
Bull, Orlando Gibbons, and Byrd. On 15 Oct, 
1603 Easte published a work bearing the 
following title : ^ Medulla Musicke. Sucked 
out of the sappe of Two [of] the most famous 
Musitians that eiier were" in this land, namely 
Master Wylliam Byrd . . . and Master Al- 
fonso Ferabosco . . . either of whom having 
made 40^*® severall waies (without conten- 
tion), shewing most rare and intricate skill 
in 2 partes in one vpon tlie playne songe 
Misen^re,” The which at the reauest of a 
friend is most plainly sett in severall distinct 
partes to be sungo (with moore ease dnd yn- 
derstanding of the lease skilfull), by Master 


Thomas Robinson,' &c. (Arbeb, Transcript of 
Stationers' Registers, iii. 2 17), All copies of 
this work seem to have disappeared, and its 
existence was only revealed by the publica- 
tion of tlie entry in the Stationers’ Registers. 
Thomas Morley (Introduction, ed. 1608, p, 
116) mentions how Byrd (‘never without 
reverence to be named of musicians’) and 
Ferabosco had a friendly contention, each 
one judging his rival’s work, (yad lie adds 
that they both set a plain song forty different 
ways; but it was not previously known 
that the result of their labours had been 
printed. In 1607 appeared the first and se- 
cond* books of ‘ Gradual ia, sou Cantionuni 
Sacrarum,’ See,, of which the first hook was 
dedicated to the Earl of Northampton in 
terms which seem to imply that the author 
had received some special protection or bone- 
fit from that nobleman ; ‘ To habiii, atque 
etiam (ni fallor) habeo, in niflictis familito 
mea) rebus benignissimum patronum.’ In 
the same dedication Byrd alludes to the in- 
crease in the salaries of the gentlemen of the 
chapel which was obtained by the earl’s help 
in 1604. A second edition of this book ap-* 
peared in 1610. The second book of the 
‘ Gradualia ’ is dedicated to Lord Fetre ; a 
second edition was issued by the author in 
1610. In 1611 appeared ‘ Psalmes, Songs, 
and Sonnets : some solemne, others joyfull, 
framed to the life of the Words: JPit for 
Voyces or Viols, &c.’ This Avork Avas dedi- 
cated to Francis, earl of Cumberland, and 
contains a quaintly written address by the 
author ‘ to all true loners of musicke.’ The 
last work Avhich Byrd contributed to Avas 
Sir Thomas Leighton’s ‘ Teares or Lamenta- 
cions of a SorroAvfull Soule ’ (1614), in Avhich 
four of his sacred vocal compositions aro 
contained. Byrd’s death took place (pro- 
bably at Stondon) on 4 July 1623. It is re- 
corded in the ‘ Cliax>el Royal Cheque Book ’ 
as that of a ‘ father of musicke,’ a title which 
refers as much to his age as to the venera- 
tion in which he Avas held by his contmnpo- 
raries, a feeling Avhich was expressed by 
Peacham (Compleat Genllenuni, ed. 1622, 
p. 100) as follows : ‘ In Motets, and Musicke 
of pietie and deuotioii, as aa’ ell for the honour 
of our Nation, as the merit of the Man, I 
preferro aboue all other our Rheeniv, 
William Byrd, Avhom in that kind, I know 
not Avhether any may equall. I am sure, 
none excell, euen by the iudgement of France 
and Italy • . . . His Cantiones Sacrce, as also 
his Qradnalia, are meere Augelicall and 
Diuine ; and being of himselfo naturally dis- 
posed to Granitic and Ifietie, his veine is not 
so much for light Madrigals or Canzonets^ 
yet his Virginella, and some others in Ifia 
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%8t^8et) eaiuqiot be mended by the best Italian 
them a^’ In additi 9 n to the ^orks already 
nientioned, Byrd wrote, three masses, for 
three, four, andfiyevoices respectively. These 
were all printed, but the copies of the two 
former (although they have been traced in 
sale cat^wues from 1691 to 1822) disap- 

E eared. Tne third mass is in existence, 
ut seems to have been published without 
a title-page (possibly owing to theological 
reasons) ; if was reprinted in score by the 
Musical Antiquarian Society in 1 841 . Manu- 
script compositions by Byrd are to be found 
in the British Museum, Fits william Museum, 
Bucldngliam Palace, Lambeth Palace, Music 
School (Oxford), Christ Church (Oxford), 
and Peterhouse (Cambridge) collections. Ac- 
cording to an old tradition (alluded to in 
some prefatory verses to Blow’s * Amphion 
Anglictts ’) a canon by Byrd is preserved 
in the Vatican, engraved on a golden plate; 
this has generally been supposed to be the 
well-known ‘Non nobis, Domine,’ the author- 
ship of which is usually ascribed to Byrd. 

Byrd’s arms were three stags’ heads ca- 
boshed, a canton ermine, and not those en- 
graved in the Musical Antiquarian Society’s 
edition of the mass. By his wife, Ellen Bir- 
ley, he had five children : 1 . Christopher, 
who married Catherine, daughter of Thomas 
Moore of Bamborough, Yorkshire, and had a 
son named Thomas, who was living at Stondon 
in 1634 ; 2. Thomas, who was a musician, 
and lived at Drury Lane ; he acted as deputy 
to John Bull [q. v.] at Gresham College ; 
3. Elizabeth, \^o married twice (her hus- 
bands’ names were John Jackson and Bur- 
dett) ; 4. iiachel, who married Edward Biggs ; 
and 5. Mary, who married Thomas Falcon- 
bridge. A portrait of him — which was pro- 
bably imaginary — was engraved by Vander- 
gucht for a projected ‘ History of Music ’ by 
N. Ilayin, a work which never appeared. 

[The documents quoted above from the State 
Papers and Archidccanal Records were printed 
by the writer in the Musical Review (1883), 
Nos. 19, 20, 21 ; Cheque Rook of the .Chapel 
Royal (Camden Hoc. 1872), pp. 2, 10, 183; in- 
formation from the Rev. A. R. Maddison and Mr, 
W. II. Cummings; Registers of Ilarlington ; 
authorities quoted above.] W. B, S. 

BYB.HTPERTH, less correctly written 
BRIDFERTH (^. lOCK)), mathematician, 
was a monk (in priest’s orders) of the abbey 
of llamsey, and studied under the cel^ 
brated Abbo of Fleiiry, who taught there for 
two years. Leland mentions that Byrht- 
ferth was described by some as a monk of 
Thomey,and it has been conjectured that he 
may have originally belonged to that monas- 


tery, and migrated to Ramsey soon after the 
foundation of the abbey there about 970. 
He subsequently became the he&d of the 
Ramsey sciiool, and his extant works have 
for the most part the appearance of being 
notes of hi? lectures to his pupils. From a 
passive in his comrixentaiy* on Bieda’s work, 
‘ De Temporum Ratione,’ it appears that ho 
had travelled in France, as he mentions an 
observation on the length of shadows whicli 
he had made at Thionville (‘ in Gallia in loco 
qui Teotonis villa dicitur ’). 

The only undisputed writings of Byrht- 
ferth which have hitherto been printed are 
his commentaries on four treatises of Bmda 
(‘ De Temporum Ratione,’ ‘ De Nat ura Rerura,’ 
‘ De Indigital ione,’ and ‘Do Ratione Uncia- 
rum’), which may be found in the edition 
of BsQua published at Cologne in 1 612, Con- 
sidering the age in which they were '^^Titten, 
these commentaries display a surprising de- 
gree of scientific knowledge, and the wide 
range of classical reading which they exhibit 
is perhaps still more remarkable. Some in- 
teresting extracts from them are given in 
Wright’s ‘ Biographia Britannica Literaria.’ 

Bale ascribtis to Byrhtferth two works, 
entitled respectively, ‘ De Prtncipiis Mathe- 
maticis ’ and ‘ De Inst it ut ione Monachorum.’ 
Of these writings no trace is known to exist ; 
but a manuscript in Jho Bodlf^ian Library 
{Ashmole^ 328) contains a treatise of Byrht- 
ferth’s, bearing the title ‘Computus Lati- 
norum ac Grrocorum Hebneorumque et 
yEgyptiorum necnon et Anglonim.’ Tliis 
work is written in Latin, with an Anglo- 
Saxon translation at the foot of each pa^e. 
From the account given of this manuscript 
by Dr. Stubbs in the introduction to his 
^ Memorials of St. Dunstan,’ it wouldmppear 
to be well worthy of publication, as affording 
valuable information resiw?cting the state 
of scientific knowledge among the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the methods of teaching adopted 
in their schools. It contains the allowing 
couplet, which is interest ing as being probably 
the earliest attempt at imitating the classical 
hexameter in English : , 

Cum nu, Halig Oast! Rutan the ne bist thu 

gewurbhod. 

Gyf thine gyfo thsere tungan the thu gyfst gyfe 

on gereordo. 

From the terms in which Abbo is mentioned 
(‘Abbo dignm memoriae ^), it maybe inferred 
that this work was not written until after 
his death, which occurred in 1(X)4 ; and the 
reference to ^ Eadnoth the bishop ^ (of Dor- 
chester) seems to point to a date a few years 
later. 

Another work which is usually attributed 
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to Byrhtfertli ui a life of St. Dunstan, the 
writer of which calls himself * B. presb^er/ 
The conjecture that this initial stands for 
Byrhtferth is due to Mabillon, who had seen 
the * Life,’ but did not consider it worth 
while to print it. He gives, however, some 
extracts from it in his preface and notes to 
the ^ Life of Diinstan ’ by Osbern, and it has 
been published in the ^ Acta Sanctorum ’ of 
the Bollandists, and in Dr. Stubbs’s ‘ Memo- 
rials of St. Dunstan.’ Mabillon’s suggestion 
appears at first sight highly plausible, as 
Byrhtferth in the ^ Computus ’ describes 
himself os ^presbyter,’ and his master Abbo 
had intimate relations with Dunstan. The 
wretched Latin ity and the bombastic stylo 
of tlie ‘ Life,’ however, cannot easily be re- 
conciled with the supposition of Byrhtferth’s 
authorship. Dr. Stubbs has furnished some 
otlier arguments, which appear to he decisive 
against Mabillon’s conjecture, although his 
attempt to show that the author of the ^ Life’ 
was a continental Saxon can scarcely be con- 
sidered successful. 

[Bale’s Script. 111. Maj. Brit. (Basle edition), 
13S; Pits, De Angliae Scriptoribus, 178; Tan- 
ner’s Bibl. Brit. 125; Wright’s Biog. Brit . Lit. 
i. 174 ; Memorials of St. Dunstan (od. Stubbs), 
introd. p. xix ; Breda’s Works (Cologne edition, I 
1G12), ii. 103 et al.] H. B. 

BYRNE, ANNE FRANCES(1775~1837), 
f!ower-])ai liter, was born in 1775 in London, 
and was the eldest daughter of William 
Byrne, engraver [q. v.] She early became one 
of her father’s pupils andj^^assistants, etching 
for him and preparing his work. She also 
had some proficiency in fruit-painting, and 
exhibited a fruit-piece at the Academy in her 
twenty-first, year, 1790, after which date pic- 
tures of hers appeared there from time to 
time, and at the Brit ish Institute, and Sufiblk 
Street, down to 1832 (Gkaves’s Diet, of Ar- 
tistJiy p. 38), In I8O0 Miss Byrne’s father 
died. In 1806 slie was elected associate- 
exhibitor at the Water Colour Society, which 
was followed by lier election to full mem- 
bership in 1809, Miss Byrne died 2 Jan. 
1837, aged 02. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists of British School, 
ed. 1878.] J. H. 

BYRNE, CHARLES (1701-1783), Irish 
giant, was bornin Ireland in 1761. His father 
was an Irishman, and Ms mother a Scotch- 
woman, but imither of them was of extra- 
ordinary size, in August 1780 he * measured 
exactly eight feet ; in 1782 he had gained two 
inches, and after he was dead he measured 
eight feet four inches ^ {Gmt. Mag. liv. pt. i 
641). He travelled about the country for ex- 


hibition ; at Edinburgh he alarmed the wat^hff 
men on the North Bridge one morning by 
lighting his pipe at one of the lamps witnout 
standing even on tiptoe. In London he cre- 
ated such a sensation, that the pantomime at 
the Ilaymarket, produced on 18 Aug.1782, was 
entitled, with reference to liim, ‘ Harlequin 
Teague, or the Giant’s Causeway.’ He died 
(of, it is said, excessive drinking and vexation 
at losing a note for 700/.) at Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, on IJ une 1783, aged 22. His 
skeleton, which measures exactly 92 J inches, 
is to be seen in the museum of the College 
of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where 
there is also a portrait of him. Two sketches 
of the giant by Kay will be found in tlie first 
volume of ‘ Original Etchings,’ Nos. 4 and 
104. Byrne has often been confused with 
Patrick Cotter, another Irish giant, who took 
the name of O’Brien, and died at Bristol in 
1800. 

[Kay’s Original Portraits and Caricature Etch- 
ings (1877), i. 10-11, 417 ; Chambers’s Book of 
Days (1864). ii. 326-7; Buckland’.s Curiosities of 
Natural History, 4th ser. pp. 19-21 ; Scots Mag. 
1783. xlv. 335; Annual Kogister, 1783, app. 
pp. 209-10 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. xi. 369, 
396, 476, xii. 69 ; 6th scr. iv. 132-3.] 

0. F. K. B. 

BYRNE, LETITIA 0 779-1849), en- 
graver, was born 24 Nov. 1 779, presumably in 
London, being the third daughter of William 
Byrne, engraver [q, v.],and the sister of Anne 
Frances Byrne [q. v.J {Gent, Mag, vol. Ixxv. 
pt. ii. j). 1071). As a pupil of her fatlier, she 
exhibited landscape-views at the Academy 
when she was only twenty, in 1799. In 1810 
she etched the illustrations for ^ A Descrip- 
tion of Tunbridge Wells,’ and among other 
work entrusted to her were four views for 
Hakewill’s ‘History of Wind.sor.’ She ex- 
hibited ‘ From Eton College Play-fields ’ at 
the Academy in 1822 ; and liad other pic- 
tures there (twenty-one in all) down to 1848 
(Graves’s Diet, of Artist Sj p. 38). She died 
2 May 1849, aged 70, and was buried at 
Kensal Green. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists of Bi’itish School, 
ed. 1878, p. 66 ; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, p. 38.] 

J * H. 

BYRNE, MILES (1780-1802), member 
of the Society of United Irislimen, and after- 
wards chefde bdtaillon in the service of Prance, 
was the son of afarmer,andwas born at Mona- 
seed, in the county of Wexibrd, Ireland, on 
20 March 1780. In 1796 he agreed to join a 
corps of yeomanry cavalry on condition of ob- 
taining the renewal of a lease of land for his 
motber; but his father, who was then iU| 
dying shortly afterwards, he was absolved 
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from serringy &nd thx^f iji his own words, 
•nbver wore a ted coat/ Having in tho spring 
of 1797 joined the Society of United Irishmen, 
he entered into their plans with ardour, and 
took a leading part in organising the confede- 
ration in Wexford. On 3 J une 1798 he united 
with the insurrectionists encamped at Corri- 
grua, and, after the defeat at Vinegar Hill 
on the 21st, rallied a number of pikemen, 
with whom he took part in a variety of minor 
skirmishes. An attack was made on Castle- 
comer, but without success, and after the 
battle of Ballygullon on 4 July he joined 
Holt in the Wicklow mountains, where for 
some months he kept up a faint show of re- 
sistance in the vain hope of obtaining aid from 
France. On All Hallows eve Byrne paid a 
visit to his mother and sister, when, finding 
that he was in imminent danger of arrest, he 
made his escape to Dublin in tho disguise of 
a car-driver. There for some years he was 
employed ns clerk in a timber-yard. In the 
spring of 1803 he was introduced to Ilobert 
Emmet, who found him ready to devote him- 
self with enthusiasm to his, new enterprise 
for a rising, and who entrusted him with some 
of the most difficult of the arrangements con- 
nected with it. He supplied Emmet with a 
list of persons for the tnreo counties of Car- 
^ low, Avicklow, and Wexford, ‘Tyho had ac- 
quired the reputation of being good patriots 
in 1798,’ and he also made contracts with tho 
gunmakers, arranged for the manufacture of 
pike-handles, and procured tho necessary war 
material. In th(^ scheme for the capture of 
Dublin Castle on 23 July he was entrusted 
with the command of the Wexford and AVick- 
low men, who were to seize on the entrance 
to the castle from the side of Ship Street, but 
as Emmet was prevented from keeping his 
agreement to attack the main entrance, the 
whole affair proved abortive. On returning 
from the Wicklow mountains, Byrne was 
commissioned by Emmtst to go to Paris to 
communicate with Thomas Addis Emmet, the 
agent of the United Irishmen to the first con- 
sul, regarding hidp from France. Succeeding 
with some difficulty in reaching Bordeaux in 
an Americnn vc'ssel, ho helped in composing a 
report on the state of Ireland, w'hich was pre- 
sented to Napfdeou, who, in view of a contem- 
plated expedition at no distant date, decreed 
in November 1803 the formation of the Irish 
legion in the service of France. In this le- 
gion Byrne obtained the commission of lieu- 
tenant of infantry, and served in the cam- 
paigns ol* Napoleon from 1801 to 1815. At 
an early period he was promoted captain, and 
in 1810 he was chosen to command a bataillon 
fVilite of the Irish troops. On 18 June 1818 
ho was made a chevalier of the Legion of 


Honour. Shortly before the abdication of Na- 
poleon ho was named to be promoted 
bataillon^hvit not soon enou^to permit of the 
formality of signing the conunission. . After 
the revolution of 1830 he was appointed chef 
de bataillon in t he 56th regiment of the line, 
then commanded by Bugeaud, afterwards 
marshal, and in 1832 he received tho cross of 
the Legion of Honour from Louis-Philippe. In 
1835 he resigned his commission, and took up 
his residence in Paris, where his tall aud to 
the last straight figure, thin bronzed face, 
and mobile yet keen features were during the 
latter period of his life well known to fre- 
uenters of the avenue of t he Cbamps-Elys^es. 
le retained strong sympathies in behalf of 
freedom throughout tho world, and his de- 
voted attachment to Ireland was of course 
rendered only more intense by his enforced 
exile. He dicid on 24 .Tan. 1802, and was in- 
terred in the cemetery at Alontmartre, where 
there is a monument to his memory. 

[The Memoirs of Milos Byrne, publislunl at 
Paris in 1863 in 3 vols. edited hy his widow, 
contain many interesting details regarding the 
conspiracies in Irelaiuh the campaigns of Napo- 
leon, and the Irish officers in tho service of 
France.] T. F. H. 

BYRNE, OSOfrll (1705? -1867), ballot- 
master, was the son of James Byrne, an actor 
and a ballet-master. His first appearance, ac- 
cording to one authority, was made in 1803 
at Drury Lane Theatre in a ballet arranged 
by his father from ^ Ossian,’ and called ‘ Oscar 
an<l Elwina,’ whiej^ liad been first presented 
twelve years previously at Covent Garden. A 
second authority stalks that he played his 
first part at Covent CJarden 16 Nov. 1803 as 
Cheerly in TToare’s ^Lock and Key.' Much 
of Byrne’s early life was passed abroad or in 
Ireland. In 1850 Charles Kean, in his me- 
morable series of performances at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, engaged Oscar Byrne, who 
arranged the ballets for the principal revivals. 
In 1862 Byrne w^ent to Drury Lane, then 
under Falconer and Chatterton. His last 
engagement was at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
when Mr. Falconer produced his ill-starred 
drama of * Oonah.’ In liis own lino Oscar 
Byrne showed both invention and resource. 
He died rather suddenly on 4 Sept. 1867 at 
the reputed age of seventy-two, leaving a 
young wife and seven children. 

[Oxberry's Dramatic Chronology ; private in- 
formation.] J. K. 

BYRNE, AVILLIAM (1743-1806), land- 
scape engraver, was b<^ in London in 174.3, 
He studied for some time under his uncle, a 
Birmingham engraver of a*rms, and at tho 
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age of twenty-two gained the Society of Arts 
medal for a plate of the ‘ Villa JVIadama/ 
after Richard Wilson. He then went to 
Paris and became a pupil of Aliamet and 
afterwards of J. G. Wille. He was a mem- 
ber of the Incorporated Society, and exhi- 
bited in Suffolk Street between 1760 and 
178ff. Ho died in Titchfield Street, London, 
on 24 Sept. 1 805, and was buried at Old St, 
Pancras Church. His works, which are nume- 
rous, display much skill in aerial perspective 
and beauty in the finish of the skies. Among 
them are ^ The Antiquities of Britain,’ after 
Heame ; * The View of the Tjukes of Cumber- 
land and AVestmorfiland,^ after Joseph Paring- 
ton; ‘Apollo watching the Flocks of King 
Admetus,’ after Lauri ; ‘Tlie Plight into 
Egypt,’ after Domenicliino ; ‘The Death of 
Captain Cook;’ ‘The Waterfall of Niagara,’ 
after "Wilson, Jlyriie had a son and 

three daughters, who all became artists, two 
of the latter, AniUi Prances [q. v.'J and Letitia 
[q. V.], following their father’s profession with 
great ability and success. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the Kng- 
lish Schobl, 1878, 8vo; M8. notes in British 
Museum.] L. F. 

BYRNSTAN, BIRNSTAN,orBEORN- 
STAN (d. 93**1), bislio]) of VVinchest(*r, was 
in early life* a king’s tht»gn or minister of 
Ead'ward tht) Elder, in which capacity he 
attests chart t!rs of the years 900-2 {Codex 
DiplomaticuH^ mlxxvi. and mlxxvii. ; cf. Liher 
de Hyda, pp. 97, 101, 116), In 902 he be- 
came a pri(‘st, and very probably a secular 
canon in the new minster of AVinchester, 
which .Elfrod the Great had prqj(*cted, and 
Eadward himself c;st.abliHlied und(»r the head- 
ship of GrimhalJ. Bet wt;en 902 an<l 910 
Byrnstan frequently appears as attesting 
charters, including es|>ecially the series of 
grants made by the king to the churches of 
Winchestcir {Cod, iJipl, mlxxxiv-mccvi. ; 
Liher de Ilyda^ p. 105). After this we have 
no trace of his activity for twenty years. 
Whether an incr^^asing fervour of devotion 
drove him from the court to those ascetic 
practices for which lie became celehratexl, and 
whether, as the latiu* monastic writers assert, 
he forsook the secular litb of a canon for the 
regular obligations of a monk, cannot, be de- 
termined. The fact that the most zealous 
champion of the monks revived his cnltus 
makes the latter very probable. The charters 
of the twenty years are too few to enable us 
to base any inference upon them ; but in 931 
the resignation of the bishopric of AVinchester 
by the saintly Fritliestan was succeeded by 
the election of Byrnstan to rule over the 
dioceso with which he had been so long 
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connected. On 29 May he was consecrated 
by Frithestan, but he only ruled over the 
church two years and a half, dying on All 
Saints’ day 933 {Anglo-Saxon Chron, s. a.) 
Florence puts his death in 934, and his con- 
secration in 932; but tlie attestation of a 
charter of 933 by Bishop yElfheah, his succes- 
sor (CW. meix.), and the definite state- 
ment of the, chronicle as to the length of his 
government of his bishopric, make the earlier 
date preferable. The only acts of Byrnstan 
as bishop that have survived are his attes- 
tation of a few charters {ib, mciii-viii.) 
Byrnstan had been bishop so short a time 
that his saintliness and charity were almost at 
once forgotten, until his memory was revived, 
a generation later, by Bishop yEthelwold. 
Henceforward he received the honours due to 
one of the holiest of the early bishops of AVin- 
chester. William of Alalmesbury commends 
his sanctity, his humility, and his care for the 
poor, whose feet he daily washed, and whose 
needs lie supplied with a lavish hand. He 
also tells how Byrnstan said every day a mass 
for the reposts oi' the souls of the dead, and 
how by night, ri^gardless of the terrors tliat 
haunt churchyards, he perambulated the ceme- 
tery in the midst of which the new minster 
was built, reciting psalms for the same pious 
purpose. In 1 150 his relics were translated 
to a nobler sepulchre, along with those of 
Birinas, of Swithuii, and the most famous of 
the occupants of the see. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chroniclo ; Floronco of Wor- 
cester; Annales do AVinton (Arnutles Monostici, 
vol. ii. in Rolls edition); William of Malmes- 
bury’s De (testis Pontificum ; Libor Monasterii do 
Ilydfi; Kudborno’s^lEiistoria Major Wintoniensis 
in Anglia Sacra; Codex Diplomaticus, vol. v. ; 
Dugdale’s Mornisticon, vol. ii,] T. F. T. 

BYROM, JOHN (1692-1763), poet and 
stenographer, w’as born 29 Feb. 1(591-2 at 
Kersall Uell, Broughton, near Manchester. 
He was the second son and seventh of the 
nine children of Edward Byrom, by his wife 
Sarah Allen. The Byroms of Manchester 
were a younger branch of the Byroms of 
Salford, themselves a younger branch of the 
Bvroms of Byrom. 'f'lie last representative 
oi the parent stem was Samuel, commonly 
called ‘Beau Byrom,’ a spendthrift, who sold 
his estates (son;ie of which were bought by 
John Byrom’s father and uncle), got into the 
F'leet prison, and there published (in 1729) an 
‘Irrefragable argument fully proving that to 
discharge great debts i.s . . . . more reason- 
able than to discharge small.’ It was sold 
for the benefit of the author, and was, in 
reality, a covert appeal for charity. The 
‘ beau ’ got out of prison, and John Byrom 
helped him to obtain support, 

K 
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The Byroms of Manchester had been jpro- 
^rous merchants and lineudrapers. John 
!Byrom*s father, Edward, was son of another 
Edward (1627-1668), and had a younger 
brother, Joseph, whose daughter, Elizal>eth, 
was thus John’s cousin, and afterwards Ixi- 
came his wife (see pedigrees appended to 
Byrom’s Meniains). Joliivs name is in the 
register of Merchant Taylors’ School in March 
1707. He was eiiterecl at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on 0 July 1708 ; Was elected 
scholar in May 1709 ; became B.A. in 1712 ; 
M.A. in 1716, and was elected fellow of his 
college at Michaelmas 1714. He had many 
scruples as to taking the oath of abjiMration. 
While at college he contributed two papers 
on dreams to the ‘ Spectator’ (Nos. 686, 693, 
and perhaps 697), and a playful pastoi'al, 
called ‘ Colin and Phoebe (No. 605, 6 Oct. 
1714). Joan or ‘Jug’ Bentley, then only 
eleven years old, daughter of the master, and 
afterwards mother of Richard Cumberland, 
is said to have been his Phoebe (Monk’s 
JSenfley, i. 200, ii. 113). The poem was very 
popular. Ill 1716 Byrom travelled abroad 
and studied medicine for a time at Montpelier, 
lie was afterwards called ‘ doctor ’ by his 
friends, but neve'r took the degree, hte de- 
clined a proposal to practise at Manchester 
< Remnin«f i. 267), and his journey may pos- 
sibly have had rather a poiitical than a pro- 
fessional purpose. He showed strong Jaco- 
bite leanings through life. 

Ho returned to London in 171 8, and on 
14 Feb. 1721 married his cousin, with the 
consent of her parents ( JiematnSy i. 43), though 
the contrary has bocm alleii'ed as an explana- 
tion of his subsequent po^rty. His father 
had died in 1711, and the estates had gone 
to Ills elder brother, Edward. Byrom now 
resolved to increase his income by teaching 
shorthand. He had invented a new system 
at Cambridge, in concert, it is said, with 
Thomas Sharp, a college contemporaiy, son 
of the archbishop of York. He issued pro- 
posals forpuhlishing his system, dated 27 May 
1723. During many years he made visits to 
London, where he often stayed for months, 
and occasionally to Cambridge*, in order to 
give lessons in his art. His pupils paid five 
guineas and took an oath of secresy, Byrom 
was soon challenged to a trial of skill by a 
rival teacher named Weston, whom he treated 
with good-humoured ridicule. Tn June 1 726 
he acted as moderator between Weston and 
one Clayton at the Chapter Collbo-house. 
His pupils formed akind of society; they called 
him grand master, and upon opening his ‘ses- 
aions ’ lie delivered addresses imon the history 
and utility of shorthand. His occupation 
brought him many distinguished acquain- 


tance. On 17 March 1724 he liecame a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and contributed two 

K rs upon shorthand to the ‘ Philosophical 
LsacUons’ (No. 488). In June 1727 he 
had a sharp dispute at the society with Sir 
Hans Sloane. Byrom seems to have oiiposed. 
an address to the king, and was accused of 
Jacobitism. He unsuccessfully suppoii:ed 
Jurin against Sloane in the election of the 
president on 30 Nov. 1727. 

Byrom’s diary, with many letters, published 
by the Chetham Society, are full of lively 
accounts of meetings with distinguished con- 
temporaries (luring these years. He was 
intimate with Bentley and his family; with 
Bishop Iloadly’s son, whose father he occa- 
sionally met ; Jiere])ort.8 interesting conversa- 
tions with Bishop Butler and Samuel Clarke ; 
David Hartley was a pupil and a very warm 
friend; he saw somtUhing of Wesley; and 
took a great interest in all the religious spe- 
culations of tlu* time. He meets Wliiston, 
the Arian ; thi^ deist Collins ; the heretical 
Elwal; and discusses Chubb and Woolston. 
His own leaning was towards mysticism, 
lie is said to have hecomt* acquaiiitcid with 
the writings of Malebranche and Antoinette 
Bourigiion in France. One of his liveliest 
corns describes his btiying a portrait of 
lalebranche (9 March 1727), whom he calls 
‘ the greatest divine that e’(*r lived upon 
earth.’ In this he sympathised with Wil- 
liam Law, whom he first went to see at 
Putney, 4 Marcdi 1729, in consequence ap- 
jiarently of having bought the ‘ Serious Call,’ 
then just, published, f^aw was at this time 
tutor to Gibbon’s father, whom he accom- 
panied to Camhiddge, when? Byrom met him 
again. Byrom became an ardent disciple of 
Law, whom ho calls his mastc*r. When Law 
became a studmit of Bt^hmen, Byrom fol- 
lowed, with a modest coufVjssion of partial 
conmrehension. He versified several passages 
of Daw’s writings, lioping that his verse 
would cling to the ])rf)se ‘ like ivy to ati oak ’ 
{liemai?Uf, ii. 621), and when Law settled at 
King’s Cliffe, Byrom visited him in his re- 
tirement. He corresponded with Thaw’s dis- 
ciple, Dr. Cheyiio, and defended his master 
against Warburton’s brutality. Warburton, 
who tells Ilurd (2 Jan. 1762) that Byrom is 
‘ not malevolent hut mad,’ treated his new 
antagonist with unusual courtesy (see letters 
in Remains, ii. 622-39). 

Byrom’s undo and father-in-law, Joseph, 
died in 1733, leaving his property to a son, 
Edward, on whose death, in 1760, it came to 
John Byrom’s family (Remaim, ii. 93). The 
death of his own elder and unmarried brother, 
Edward (12 May 1740), put him in posses- 
sion of the family estates, and relieved him 
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from the necessity of teaching shorthand. 
He had printed new proposals for publishing 
his system by subscription (dated 1 Nov. 
1789). Difficulties arose, and lie obtained 
an act of parliament, passed on 5 May 1742, 
giving him the sole right both of publishing 
and teaching the system for twenty-one years. 
A list of persons testifying to its merits is 
appended to the proposals, and includes the 
Duke of Queensberry, Bishoj) Iloadly and his 
son, Hartley, II. Smith, the Cambridge as- 
tronomer, and other university authorities. 
The third Duke of Devonshire, Lord Dela- 
warr, Horace Walpole, Gibbon (th(5 histo- 
rian’s father), and, it is said, Lord Chester- 
field, were also among his pupils. 

At Manchester, Byrom was known as a 
warm supporter of the high church and Juco- j 
bite party. He acted as agent in a successful 
opposition to a bill for establishing a work- j 
house in Manchester in the early months of 
1731. The objection was that tlie pro])osed j 
board of guardians was so constituted as to i 
give a majority to whigs and dissenters 
(BA.iNES,Za^ertM?>c, ii. 293, and Wake’s 6b^- 
legiate Churchof Mancheiifer/\\.7^3), Byrom 
was in Manchester during the Pretender’s ; 
entry in 1745. His daugliter’s journal 1 
niainSj ii, 385 s(jq.) shows that, in spite ot his ! 
strong Jacobite sympathies, he avoided com- | 
milting himself, though two sons of his inti- 
mate friend Dr. l)(*acon, physician and non- 
juring clergyman, joined the regime mt raised 
by the Pretender. A strong jiarty feeling 
distractiul the town for some years after- ' 
wards. Jacobites were insulted at public | 
assemblies (I’A. ii. 509), and Byrom, with his i 
friemd Dr. Deacon, contributed various essays | 
and epigrams t o the ‘ Chester Coiirant,’ which 
were colloctfd in a small volumt}, culled 
‘Manchester Vindicated’ (Chest(?r, 1749), 
and form a curious illustration of the time. 

The correspondence of later years is chiefly 
theological. Byrom died, after a lingering j 
illness, on 26 Sept. 1763. A fine of 5/, was | 
levied on his estate because he was not buried j 
in woollen. i 

Byrom’s poems were collected for the first 
tim (3 and published at Manchester in 1773. 
They were republished with a life and notes 
in 1814. To the last is prefixed a portrait, 
showing a man of great height and a strongl ' 
marked face. The poems are also (wit 
some exceptions) given in Chalmers’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Poets.’ Byrom had an astonishing fa- 
cility in rhyming. Some of his poems are 
discussions on points of classical or theologi- 
cal criticism (e.g. againstOonyers Middleton’s 
reply to Sherlock), and scarcely better than 
clever doggerel. One is an argument to prove 
that St. George was really Gregory the 


! Great. Pegge, who is challenged in the poem, 

' replied to Byrom and Pettingall in the fifth 
I volume of the ‘ Archmologia.’ Others are 
versifications of Behmen, llusbrocliius, and 
Law (e.g. the ‘ Enthusiasm ’ is from Law’s 
I ‘ Aiipeal,’ p. 30 et seq. and the ‘ Pond ’ from 
j the same writer’s ‘ Serious Call,’ chap, xi.), 
and there are a few hymns. Byrom can be 
forcible, but frequently adopts a comic metre 
oddly inappropriate to his purpose. Some 
occasional poems in which his good-humoured 
sprightliness finds a natural expression have 
been deservedly admired, especially ‘Colin to 
Phoebe’ (see above), the ‘Three Black Crows,’ 
‘Eigg'and Sutton,’ printed in the sixth 
volume of Dodsley’s collection and turned 
to account in Thackeray’s ‘Virginians,’ chap, 
xxxvii. ; the ‘ Centaur b^ibuloiis ’ upon War- 
burlon’s ‘Divine Legation,’ and I he epilogue 
to ‘ Hurlothrumbo.’ Samuel Johnson, the 
author of this play, was a favourite object 
of Byrom’s playful satire. Some epigrams 
are still familiar, ‘Handed and Boiioncini ’ 
(see liemains^ i. 136), often erroneously given 
to Swift; ‘Bone an<l Skin,’ which refers to 
the mills ladonging to the Manchester gram- 
mar school, and thtj well-known 

God bless the king, God bless our faith’s defender, 
God bless — no harm in blessing — the Pretender; 
But who pretender is, and who is king, 

God bless us all I that’s quite another thing. 

Byrom’s system of shorthand was not 
printed until four years after his di^ath, when 
it was explained in a volume illustrated with 
thirteen copper-plates, and entitled ‘The 
Ihiiversal BnglisU Shorthand; or the way 
of writing English in the most easy, concise, 
regular, and beautiful manner, applicable to 
any other language, but particularly adjusted 
to our own,’ Manchester, 1767, second edit. 
1796. The method is in appearance one of 
the most elegant ever devised, but it cannot 
be written with sufticicuit. rapidity, and con- 
sequently it was never rau^ used by pro- 
fessional stenograpliers. For reporting pur- 
poses it is decidedly inferior to the systems 
of Mason, Gurney, Taylor, Lewis, and Pit- 
man. Still its publication marks an era in 
the history of shorthand, and t here can be 
no doubt that the more widely diffused sys- 
tem published by Samuel Taylor in 1786 
was suggested by and based upon that of 
Byrom, Thomas Molineux of Macclesfieldn^ 
issued several elegantly printed maiuials of 
instruction in Byrom’s system between 1796 
and 1824, but the best exposition of the 
method is to be found in the ‘ Practical In- 
troduction to the Science of Shorthand,’ by^ 
Wuliam Gawtress, Leeds, 1819, third edit, 
London, 1830. 
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[The chief authority for Byrom is The Private 
Journal and Literary Remains of John Byrom, 
related by Richard Parkinson, D.D., for the 
Chetham Society, in two vols., 1864-7; some 
account is given of an unpublished fnigraent 
of the journal from 1731 to 1733 by Mr. J. E. 
Bailey in the Palatine Note-book for May 1882, 
also printed separately ; Chalmers’s Life in thcr 
Collection of Poets, and Life prefixed to Works ; 
Baines’s County Palatine of Lancaster, ii. 79,293; 
Hibbert Ware’s Collegiate Church of Manchester, 
ii. 79, 129, 142, &c, ; Case in relation to an Act 
of Parliament, 1731; Case of Petitioners, &c., 
1731, for the Manchester Workhouse question.] 

L. S. 

BYRON, GEORGE GORDON, sixth lord 
(1788-1824), poet, descended from John, first 
Lord Byron fq. v.l, who was succeeded by 
his brother Richard (1605-1679 ). Richard^s 
son, William (^d. 1696), became third lord, 
and wrote some bad verses. By his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Viscount Chaworth, 
be was father of William, fourth lord (1669- 
1736), gentleman of the bedchamber to Prince 
George of Denmark. The fourth lord was 
father, by bis wife, Frances, daughter of Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, of *William, fifth lord, 
John, afterwards Admiral Byron [q. v.], and 
Isabella, wife of the fourth and mother of the 
fiftli earl of Carlisle. The fifth lord (1722- 
1798) quarrelled with his cousin Mr. Clia- 
worth (great grandson of Viscount Cha- 
worth) at a club dinner of Nottinghamshire 
gentlemen, 26 Jan. 1765, and killed him after 
a confused scuffle in a room to which they 
had retired by themselves aftt^r dinner. Byron 
was convicted of manslaughter before the 
House of Lords, 16 April 1766 (State TrialSy 
xix. 1176), and, though exempted from jmn- 
ishment by his privilege as a peer, bewime a 
marked man. He lived in seclusion at New- 
stead Abbey, ill-treated his wife, was known 
as the ‘wicked lord,^ encumbered his tist at es, 
and made a sale of his property at Rochdale, 
the disputed legality of wliich led to a pro- 
longed lawsuit. His children and his only 
grandson (son of his son by the daughter of 
his brother, the admiral) died before him. 
Admiral Byron had two sons, John and 
George Anson (ancestor of the present peer), 
and three daughters, one of whom became 
wife of her cousin, son of the fiiftli lord ; an- 
other of Admiral Parker; the third of Colonel 
Leigh, by whom she was mother of another 
Colonel Leigh, who married his cousin, Au- 
gusta, daughter of John Byi*on, the admiraFs 
eldest son. This John Byron (bom 1 766) was 
educated at Westminster, entered the guards, 
was Imown as ‘ mad Jack,’ and was a hand- 
some profligate. He seduced the Marchioness 
of Carmarthen, who became Baroness Conyers 


on the death of her father, fourth earl of 
Holderness. Ho married her (June 1779) 
after her divorce, and had by her in 1782 a 
daughter, Augusta, married to Colonel Leigh 
in 1807. Lady Conyers’s death in Prance, 
26 Jan. 1784, deprived her l^usband of an in- 
come of 4,000^. a year. He soon afterwards mot 
at Bath a Miss Catherine Gordon of Gicht, 
with a fortune of 23,000/., doubled by rumour. 
The pair were married at St. MichaeFs Church, 
Bath, 13 May 1785 (parish register). John 
Byron took his second wife^ to France, squan- 
dered most of her property, and returned to 
England, where their only child, George Gor- 
don, was born in Holies Street, London, 
22 Jan. 1788. John Hunter saw the boy 
when he was boru, and prescribed for the in- 
fant’s feet (Mrs. Byron’s letters in Add. MS, 
31 037). A malformat ion was caused, as Byron 
afterwards said, by his inotlier’s ‘ false deli- 
cacy.’ Trelawny (Hecordsy ii. 1 32) says that 
the tendo Achillis of each foot was so con- 
tracted that ho could only walk on the balls 
of the toes, the right foot being most dis- 
torted and bent inwards. Injudicious treat- 
ment increased t he mischief, and through life 
the po(^t could only hobble a few paces on 
foot, though lie could at times succeed in 
concealing his infirmity, 

John Byron’s creditors became pressing. 
The dangliter, Augusta, was sent to her 
grandmother, the Dowager Countess Holder- 
ness. Mrs. Byrf)n retired to Aberdeen, and 
lived ii])on 150/. a year, the interest of 3,000/. 
in the hands of trustees, t he sole remnant of 
her fortune. She took lodgings in Queen 
Street, Aberdeen, and was followed by her 
hu.sband, who occuuied separate lodgings and 
sometimes petted the child, who professed iu 
later years to remember him xierfectly (Mei>- 
WIN, p. 68). With money got fi'om his wife 
or his sister, Mrs. Leigh, he escaped to France 
in January 1791, and died at Valenciennes, 
2 Aug. 1791, j)ossibly by his own band 
(.Teapfr^on, i. 48 ; Harness, p. 33 ; Letter 
No. 400 in Moork/s Ijife of Byron implicitly 
denies suicide). Mrs. Byron’s income, re- 
duced to 135/. by difflts for furniture and by 
helping her husband, was raised to 190/, on 
the death of lier grandmother, and she lived 
within her means. Capricious and passionate 
by nature, slie treated her child with alter- 
nate excesses of violence and tenderness, 
Scott (Moore, ch. xxiv.) says that in 1784 she 
was seized with an hysterical fit during Mrs. 
Siddons’s performance in Southern’s ‘Fatal 
Marriage,’ and carried out screaming, ‘Oh, my 
Bvron, my Biron’ (the name of a character 
in the play). She was short and fat, and would 
chase Iier mocking child round the room in 
imx)otent fury. To the frank remark of a 
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schoolfellow, ^ Your mother a fool,’ he re- 

I )lie(l, ‘ I know it/ Another phrase is said to 
lave been the germ of the * Deformed Trans- 
formed/ His mother reviling him as a ^ lame 
beast,* he replied, ^ I was born so, mother/ 
The child was passionately fond of his nurse, 
May Gray, to whom at the final parting he 
gave a watch and his miniature — afterwards 
in the possession of Dr. 'Ewing of Aberdeen 
— and by whose teaching he acquired a fami- 
liarity with the Bible, preserved through life 
by a very retenl ive memory. At first he went 
to school to one ‘ Bodsy Bowers/ and after- 
wards to a clergyman namcMl Ross. The son 
of his shoemaker, Paterson, taught him some 
Latin, and he was at the grammar school from 
1791 to 1798 (Baix, Life of Arnott, in the 
papers of the Aberdeen Philosophical Society, 
gives his places in thtj school). He was re- 
garded as warm-hearted, pugnacious, and idle. 
Visits to his mother’s relat ions and an excur- 
sion to Ballater for change of air in 1796 
varied his schooldays, in a note to the * Is- 
land* (1813) he dales his love of mountainous 
scenery from this period ; and in a note to 
‘ Don Juan* (canto x. stanza 18) he recalls 
the delicious horror with which he leaned 
over the bridge of Balgouiiie, destined in an 
old rhyme to fall with ^ a wife’s ae son and 
a mare’s ue foal.* An infantile passion for a 
cousin, Mary Dufi', in his eighth year was so 
intense that he was nearly thrown into con- 
vulsions by hearing, when he was sixteen, of 
lier marriage to M r. Robert Cockbiirn (a well- 
known wine mcfrcliant, brother of Lord Cock- 
burn). She died 10 March 1858 (Xofes and 
Queries, 2nd series, iii. 231 ; she is described 
in Mr. Riiskin’s ^ Praeterita*). 

In 1794, by the death «f the fifth Lord By- 
ron’s grandson at the siege of Calvi in Corsica, 
Byron became heir to the peerage. A Mr. 
Ferguson suggested to Mrs. Byron that an i 
application to the civil list for a pension 
might be successrul if sanctioned by the ac- | 
tnal peer (Letters in Mondso?t The 

grand-uncle would not help the appeal, but 
after his death (19 May 1798) a pension of 
3(X)/. was given to the new peer’s mother 
(warrant dated 2 Oct. 1799). In the autumn 
Mrs. Byron witli her boy and May Gray left 
Aberdeen for Newstead. The house was 
ruinous. The Rochdale j)rox>erty. was only 
recoverable by a lawsuit. The actual income 
of the Newstead estate was esjtiniated at 
IflOOL a year, which might be doubled when 
the leases fell in. Byron told Medwiii (p. 40) 
that it was about 1,500/. a year. Byron was 
made a ward in chancery, and Lord Carlisle, 
son of the old lord’s sister, was appointed his 
guardian. 

Mrs, Byron settled at Nottingham, and 


Byron 

sent the boy to be prepared for a public school 
by Mr. Rogers, lie was tortured by the re- 
medies applied to his feet by a quack named 
Lavender, His talent for satire was already 
shown in a lampoon on an old lady and in an 
exposure of Lavender’s illiteracy. In 1799 
he was taken to London by Ids mother, ex- 
amined for his lameness by Dr. Baillie, and 
sent to Dr. Glennie’s 6cliO(d at Dulwich, where 
the treatment prescribed by Baillie could be 
carried out. Glennie found him playful, ami- 
able, and intelligent, ill-grounded in scholar- 
shijj, but familiar with scripture, and a dt- 
voiu*er of poetry. At Glennie’s he read a 
ampUlct on the shif> wreck of the Juno in 
795, which was afterwards worked iij) in 
‘Don Juan ; ’ and luire, about 18(X), he wrote 
hisfirst love j)oem, address(*(l to his cousin Mar- 
garet I'arker, Byron speaks of lier t ranspa- 
rent and evanescent beauty, and says that his 
Xmssion had its ‘ usual effects’ of preventing, 
sleep and ax)petite. She ditnl of consumption 
a year or two later. Meanwhile Mrs. Byron’s 
temj)ers had become insupportable toOlennie, 
whose discixdine was spoilt by her meddling, 
and to Lord Carlisle, who ceased to see h(*r. 
Her importunity jne vailed upon the guardian 
to send the boy to Harrow, where (in the 
summer of 1801 ) he became a pupil of the 
Rev. Josex)h Drury. 

Driiiy obtained the resx)ect and afiection 
of his pu])il. A note to ‘ Chihle Harold’ 
(canto IV.), upon a passage in which he de- 
scribes his repugnance to the ‘ daily drug* of 
classical lessons, expresses his entliusiastic re- 
gard for Dnivy, and proves that, he had not 
X)rolited by Drury’s teaching. His notes in 
the books which he gave to the school library 
show that he never became a tolerable scholar. 
He was always ‘ idh*, in mischief, or at play/ 
thougli reading voraciously by fits. He shone 
in declamation, and Drury tells how he quite 
unconsciously interpolated a vigorous passage 
into a prepared comx>osition. lJnx)opular and 
unhax>xiy at first, he hated Harrow (Mooke, 
ch. iv.) till his last year and a half ; but he 
became attached to it on rising to be a leader. 
Glennie had noticed that his deformity had 
increased his desire for athletic gloiy. His 
st rength of arm made him formidable in sx)ito 
of his lameness. He fought Lord Calthorpe for 

writing ‘ d — d atheist ’ under his name 

(Mbdavin, p. 08). He was a cricketer {Notes 
and Queries, 6th ser. viii. 245), and the late 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe remembered seeing 
him playing in the match against Eton with 
another boy to run for him. Byron was one 
of the ringleaders in a childish revolt against 
the appointment of Dr. Butler (March 1805) 
as Drury’s successor, and in favour of Mark 
Drury. Byron said that he saved the hall from 
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burning by showing to the boys the names of 
their ancestors on the walls (Mebwin, p. 08). 
He afterwards satirised Butler as * Pompo- 
SU8 ^ in ^ Hours of Idleness/ but had the sense 
to apologise before his first foreign tour. 

‘ My school friendships/ says Byron, ^ were 
with me passions/ Byron remonstrates with 
a boyish correspondent for calling him ^ my 
dear * instead of ‘ my dearest Byron.* His 
most famous contemporary at Harrow was 
Sir Robert Peel, for whom he offered to take 
half the thrashing inflicted by a bully. He 
protected Harness, his jimior by two years, 
who survived till 18C9. His closest intimates 
were apparently Lords Clare and Dorset and 
John Wingfield. When he met Clare long 
afterw’ards in Italy, he was agitated to a pain- 
ful degree, and says that he could never hear 
the name without a heating of the heart. lie 
had been called at Glennif*\s ^the old English 
baron,* and some aristocratic vanity perha])S 
appears in his choice of intimates and de^jen- 
dents. 

His mother w^as at Bath in 1802 (where 
he appeared in Turkish costume at amasqiic;- 
rade) ; at Nottingham in 1803 ; and at Sout h- 
vrell, ill a house called Burgage Manor, in 
1804. Byron visited Newstead in 1803, then 
occupied by Lord (Trey de Iliithin, who set 
apart a room for his use. He was often at 
Annesley Hall, 1 he seat of his distant cousins 
the Chaworths. Mary Anne Chaworth was 
fifth in descent from Viscount Chaworth, and 
her grandfather was brother to the William 
Chaworth killed by the fifth Lord Byron. A 
.superstitious fancy (duly turned to account 
in the ‘ Siege of Corinth/ xxi.), that the family 
portraits ivould descend from their frames to 
haunt the duellist*s heir, made him refuse to 
sleep there ; till a ‘ bogle * seen on the road 
to'Newstead — or some less fanciful motive — 
induced him to stay for the night. He liad 
fallen desperately in love with Mary Anno 
Chawoi'th, two years his senior, 'who natur- 
ally declined to take him seriously. A year 
later Miss Ihgot describes Jiim as a ' fat bash- 
ful b(^/ In 1804 he found Miss Chaworth 
engaged t(j John INlusters. The marriage took 
])lace in 1805. Moore gives a report, proba- 
lily inaccumte (see Jbaffresok, i. 123), of 
Byron’s agitation on hearing of the wedding. 
He dined with her and her husband in 1808, 
and was niucli affected by seeing lier infant 
daugliter. Pc^ems addressed to her appeared 
in ‘Hours of Idleness’ and Hobhouse’s ‘ Mi.s- 
cellaiiy.’ He t old Medwiu (p, (>5) t bat he liad 
found ill her ‘ all that Ins youthful fancy could 
paint of beautiful.’ Mrs, Musters’s marriage 
was unhappy: she -was separated from her 
husband ; her mind became aft'ected, and she 
died in 1832 from a shock caustjd by riots at 


Nottingham. This passion seems to have left 
the most permanent traces on Byron’s life ; 
though it was a year later (if his account is 
accurate) that the news of Mary Duffs mar- 
riage nearly caused convulsions. 

In October 1805 Byron entered Trinitv 
College, Cambridge, as a nobleman. A youth 
of ‘tumultuous passions’ (in the phrase of 
his college tutor), lie was exposed to the 
temptations of his rank, yet hardly within 
the sphere of its legitimate ambition. He 
rode, shot with a pistol, and boxed. He made 
a friend of the famous pugilist, Jackson, paid 
for postchaises to bring ‘ dear Jack ’ to visit 
him at Brighton, invited him to Newstead, 
and gave him commissions about dogs and 
liorses. He was greatest at swimming. The 
pool below the sluice at Grantchester is still 
called by his name. Jjeigh Hunt first saw 
him (Hunt, Byron^ &c. p. 1) swimming a 
match in the iTiames under Jackson’s super- 
vision, and in August 1807 he boasts to Miss 
Pigot of a three miles swim through Black- 
friars and Westminster bridges. He tra- 
velled to A'arious resorts wuth a carriage, a 
air of horses, a groom and valet, besides a 
iilldog and Newfoundland. In 1800 his 
mother ended a qiiaiTel by throwing the 
poker and tongs at his head. She followed 
him to bis lodgings in London, whither be 
retreated, and tliere anotlier engagement re- 
sulted in tile deft‘at of 1 lie enemy — liis mother. 
Oil a visit to Harrogate in the same summer 
with his friend Pigot he was shy, quiet, 
avoided drinking, and was polite to Profes- 
sor Hailstone, of Trinity, On some of his 
rambles lie w as accompanied by a girl in hoy’s 
clothes, whom he introduced us bis younger 
brother. He tells 'Miss Pigot tliat he has 
played hazard for two niglits till four in the 
morning ; and in a later diary (Moorb, chap, 
viii.) says that he loved gambling, but left off 
hi time, and played little after he was of age. 
It is not surprising to find him confessing in 
1808 ( Letter 25) that be is ‘ cursedly dipped,' 
and will owe 9,000/. or 10,000/. on coming of 
age. The col lege authorities naturally looked 
askance at him ; and Byron symbolised his 
opinion of dons by bringing u]) a bear to 
college, and declaring that the animal should 
sit for a fellowship. 

Byron formed friendships and had pursuits 
of a more intellectual kind. He seems to 
have resided at Cambridge for the Michaelmas 
term 1805, and the Lent and Easter terms 
1806 ; he was then absent for nearly a year, 
and returned to, keep (probably) the Easter 
term of 1807, the following October and Lent 
terms, and perhaps the Easter term of 1808, 
taking his M.A. degree on 4 July 1808 (in- 
formation kindly given by Cambridge autho- 
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rities). In the first period of residence, 
though sulky and solit«.ry, he became the ad- 
miring friend of W. J. Bankes, was intimate 
with Edward Noel Long, and protected a 
chorister named Eddlestone. His friendship 
with this youth, he tells MissPigot ( J uly 1807 ), 
is to eclipse all the classical precedents, and 
Byron means to get a part nership for his friend, 
or to take him as a permanent companion. 
Eddlestone died of consumption in 1811, and 
Byron tiieu reclaimed from Miss Pigot a cor- 
nelian, which he had originally received from 
Eddlestone, and handed on to her. References 
to this friendship are in the ^ Hours of Idle* 
ness,’ and probably in the ‘ Cornelian Heart ’ 
(dated March 1812). Long entered the army, 
and was drowned in a transport in 1809, to 
Byron’s profound alHict ion. lie became in- 
timate with two fellows of King’s — IIeni*y 
Drury and Francis Hodgson, afterwards pro- 
vost of Eton. Byron showed his friendship 
for Hodgson by a present of 1,000/. in 1813, 
when Hodgson was in embarrassment and 
Byron not over rich (Hodgson, Memoirs^ i. 
268). Ill his later residence a closer ‘coterie ’ 
was formed by Byron, JIobhou.se, 1 )avies, and 
C. S. Matthews (LetttT 66). John Cam 
Hobhouse, afterwards Lord Broughton, was 
his friend through life. Scrope Berdmore 
Davies, a man of wit and taste, delighted 
Byron by his ^ dashing vivacity,’ ami lent 
him 4,800/., the repayment of which ivas 
celebrated by a drinlcing bout at t he Cocoa 
on 27 March 1814. Hodgson reports (i. 104) 
t hat when Byron exclaimed melodramatically 
‘ 1 shall go mad,’ Davies used to suggest 
‘ silly ’ as a probabh? emendation. Mat t hews 
was regarded as the most promising of the 
friends. Byron described his audacity, his 
swimniing and boxing, and conversational 
powers in a let ter to Murray (20 Nov. 1820), 
and tells Dallas (Letter 61) that he was a 
‘ most decided’ and out.spolven ‘ atheist.’ 

Among these friends Byron varied the 
pursuit of pleasure by literary efforts. He 
boasts in a juvenile letter 20) that he 
has often been compared to ‘ tlie wicked’ Lord 
Lyttelton, and has already been held up as 
* the votary of licentiousness and the disciple 
of infidelity.* A list (dated 30 Nov. 1807) 
shows that he had read or looked through 
many historical books and novels ‘ by the 
thousand.’ His memory was remarkable (see 
0.g.GAMBA,p,148 ; LADYBLESSINaTON,p. 134). 
Scott, however, found in 1815 that his read- 
ing did ‘ not appear to have been extensive, 
either in history or poetry ; ’ and the list does 
not imply that he nad strayed beyond the 
highways of lilerature. 

At Southwell, in September 1806, he took 
the principal part (Penruddock, an 'amiable 


misanthrope ’) in an amateur performance of 
Cumberland’s ' Wheel of Fortune,’ and ‘ spun 
a prologue ’ in a postchaise. About the same 
time he confessed to Miss Pigot, who had 
been reading Burns to him, that he too was 
a poet, and wrote down the lines ' In thee I 
fondly hoped to clasp.’ In November 1806 
Ridge, a Newark bookseller, had privately 
printed for him a small volume of poems, 
entitled ' Fugitive Pieces.’ His friend Mr. 
Becher, a Southwell clergyman [see Becher, 
John], remonstrated against the license of 
one poem. Byron immediately destroyed the 
whole impression (except one copyinBecher’s 
hands and one sent to young Pigot, then 
Studying medicine at Edinburgh). A hun- 
dred copies, omit t irig the offensive verses, and 
with some additions, under the t itle ‘ Poems 
on Various Occasions,’ were distributed in 
.January 1807. Favourable notices came to 
the author from Bankes, Henry Mackenzie 
(‘The Man of F'eeling’), and Lord Wood- 
houselee. In the summer of 1807 Byron 
published a collection called ‘ Hours of Idle- 
ness, a series of Poems, original and trans- 
lated, by George Gordon, Lord Byron, a 
minor,’ from which twenty of the privately 
printed poems were omitted and others added. 
It was praised in the 'Critical Review ’of 
September 1807, and abused in the first 
number of the ‘Satirist.’ A new edition, 
with some additions and without the pnffaces, 
appeared in March 1808 (sotj account of these 
editions in appendix to English translation 
of Elze’s Byron ( 1872), p. 44()), In J anuary 
1808 the famou.s criticism came out in the 
Edinburgh ’ (Byron speaks of this as about 
o ajjpear in a letter (No, 24) dated 26 Feb. 
1808), The critique has been attributed both 
to Brougliam and .Jeffrey. Jeffrey seems to 
have denied the authorship (see Medwin, 

[ 1 . 174), ami the ponderous legal facetiousness 
8 certainly not unlike Brougham, whom 
llyrou came to regard as the author (see Notes 
and Queries, 4th ser. vi. 368, 480). The se- 
verity was natural enougli. Scott, indeed, 
says that he remonstrated with Jeffrey, think- 
ing that the poems contained ' some passages 
of noble promise.’ But the want of critical 
acumen is less obvious than the needless 
cruelty of the wound inflicted upon a boy’s 
harmless vanity. Byron was deeply stung. 
He often boasted afterwards (e.g. Letter 420) 
that he instantly drank three bottles of claret 
and began a reply. He had already in his 
desk (Letter 18), on 26 Oct. 1807, 380 lines 
of his satire, besides 214 pages of a noveli 
660 lines in blank verse of a poem on Bos- 
worth Field, and other pieces. He now care- 
fully polished his satire, and had it put in 
type by Ridge. 
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On leaving Cambridge he had settled at : 
Newstead^ given up in ruinous condition by 
Lord Grey in the previous April, where he 
bad a few rooms made habitable, and cele- 
brated his coming of age by some meagre 
approach to the usual festivities. A favouis 
able decision in the courts had given him 
hopes of Rochdale, and made him, he says, 
60,000/. richer. The suit, however, dragged 
on through his life. Meanwliile he had to 
raise money to make repairs and maintain his 
establishment at Newstead, with which he de- 
clares his resolution never to part (Letter of 
6 March 1809). The same letter announces 
the death of his friend Lord Falkland in a 
duel. In spite of his own difficulties Byron 
tried to help the widow, stood godfather to 
her infant, and left a 5Ck)/. note for his god- 
child in a breakfast cup. In a letter from 
Mrs. Byron {Ath^nmnn^ 6 Sept. 1884) this 
is apparently mentioned as a loan to Lady 
Falkland, On 13 March be took his seat 
in the House of Lords. I^ord Carlisle had 
acknowledged the receipt of ‘ Hours of Idle- 
ness,' the second edition of which had been 
dedicated to him, in a * tolerably handsome 
letter,' but would take no trouble about in- 
troducing his ward, Byron was accompanied 
to the house by no one but Dallas, a small 
author, whose sister was the wife of Byron’s 
uncle, George Anson, and who had recently 
sought his acquaintance. Byron felt his iso- 
lation, and sulkily put aside a greeting from 
the chancellor (Eldon). lie erased a com- 
pliment to Carlisle and substituted a bitter 
attack in his satire which was now going 
through the press under Dallas’s superinten- 
dence. ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ' 
appeared in the middle of March, and at once 
made its mark. He prepared a second cidition 
atp the end of April wdtli additions and a 
swaggering prose postscript, announcing his 
departure from England and declaring that 
his motive was not fear of his victims' anti- 
pathies. The satire is vigorously written and 
more carefully polished than Byron’s later 
efforts; but has not the bitterness, the keenr 
ness, or the fine workmanship of Pope. The 
retort upon his reviewers is only part of a 
long tirade ujicn the otlier poets of the day. 
In 1810 Byron made some annotations on 
the poem at Geneva, admitting the injustice 
of many lines. A third and fourth edition 
appeared in 1810 and 1811 ; in the last year 
he prepared a fifth for the press. lie sup- 
pressed it, as many of his adversaries were 
now on friendly terms with him , and destroyed 
all but one copy, from which later editions 
have been printed. He told Murray (23 Oct. 
1817) that be would never consent to its 
republication. 


Byron had for some time contemplated 
making his ‘ grand tour.^ In the autumn of 
1808 he got uj) a play at NewT^tead ; ho buried 
his Newfoundland, Boatswain, who died of 
madness 18 Nov. 1808, under a monument 
with a misanthropical inscription ; and in 
the following spring entertained his college 
friends. C. S. Matthews describes their amuse- 
ments in a letter published by Moore. They 
dressed themselves in theatrical costumes of 
monks (with a recollection, perhaps, of Med- 
menham), and drank burgundy out of a 
human skull found near the abbey, which 
Byron had fashioned into a cup with an ap- 
propriate inscription. Such revelries sug- 
gested extra vagimt rumours of reckless orgies 
and ^ harems ’ in the abbey. Moore assures 
us that the life there was in reality ‘ simple 
and inexpensive,’ and the scandal of limited 
application. 

Byron to<-)k leave of England by some 
verses to Mrs. Musters about his blighted 
affections, and sailed from Falmouth in the 
Lisbon paclo^t on 2 July 1800. Ilobhouse 
accompanied him, and betook three servants, 
Fletcher (who followed him tot ho lost), Rush- 
ton, and Joe Murray. From J^isbon he rode 
across Spain to Seville and Cadiz, and thence 
sailed to Gibraltar in the Hyperion frigate 
in the beginning of August. He sent home 
Murray and Rushton with instructions for 
the proper (»dueation of the latter at his own 
expense. He sailed in the packet for Malta 
on 19 Aug. 1809, in company with Galt, 
who afterwards wrote his life, and who was 
rather am used by the affectn t i oiis of the youth- 
ful peer. At Malta he fell in with a Mrs. 
Spencer Smith with a romantic history (see 
Metnoirn of the Duchesse fV Abrnntes (1834), 
XV. 1-74), to whom he addressed the verses 
‘ To Florence,’ ‘ stanzas composed during a 
thunderstorm,’ and a passage in ^Childe Ha- 
rold’ (ii. st. 30--3), explaining that his heart 
was now past the power of loving. From 
Malta ho reached IVevesa in the Spider, 
brig of war, on 19 Sept. 1809. He thence 
visited Ali l^isha at Tepeleu, and was nearly 
lost in a Turkish man-of-war on his return. 
In November he travelled to Missolongbi 
(21 Nov.) through Acarnania with a guard 
of Albanians. He stayed a fortnight at Patras, 
and thence left for Athens. He i*eached 
Athens on Christmas eve and lodged with 
Theodora Macri, widow of the English vice- 
consul, who had three lovely daughters. The 
eldest, Theresa, celebrated by Byron as the 
Maid of Athens, became Mrs. Black, She 
fell into poverty, and an appeal for her support 
was made in the ‘ Times ’ on 23 March 1872. 
She died in October 1875 i^Time^y 21, 25, 
27 Oct, 1875), lie sailed from Athens for 
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Smyrna in the Pyla4^s, sloop of war, on 
6 March 1810 ; visited Ephesus ; and on 
11 April sailed in the> Salsette frigate for 
Constantinople, and visited the Troad. On 
3 May he repeated Leander’s feat of swim- 
ming from Sestos to Abydos. In February 
1821 he ynrbte a long letter to Murray, de- 
fending his statements against some Criticisms 
in W. rurner\s ‘ Tour in the Levant * (see 
Appendix to Moore). Byron reached Con- 
stantinople on 14 May, and sailed in the 
Salsette on 14 July. Ilobhouse returned to 
England, while Byron landed at Zea, with 
Fletcher, two Albanians, and a Tartar, and 
returned to Athens. Here he professed to 
havemetwith the adventure turned toaccount 
in the ^ Giaour ’ about saving a girl from being 
drowned in a sack. A letter from Lord Sligo, 
who was then at Athens, to Byron (31 Aug. 
1813), proves that some such report was cur- 
rent at Athens a day or two later, and may 
possibly have had some foundation. Ilobhouse 
? Westminster lie view, January 1 825) says t hat 
Jlyron’s Turkish servant was the lover of the 
irl. He made a tour in the Morea, had a 
angerous fever at Patras (which left a lia- 
bility to malaria), and returned to Atliens, 
where he passed the winter of 1810-1 1 in the 
Capuchin convent, 11 ere he met Lady Ilest er 
Stanhope, and formed one of his strong attach- 
ments to a youth called Nicolo Giraud. To 
this lad he gave a sum of mom^y on parting, 
and left him 7,0(X)/. in a will of August 1811. 
From Athens Byron went to Malta, and sailed 
thence for England in the Volago frigate on 
3 June 181 1 . lie reached Port smoutli at the 
beginning of July, and was met. by Jlallas at 
Keddish^s Hotel, St . J ames’s Street, on 1 5 J uly 
1811. 

Byron returned to isolation and vexation. 
He bad told his mother that, if compelled to 
part, with Newstead, ho should ndire to the 
East. To ^IIodgson he wrote while at sea 
(Letter 51) that he was returning embar- 
rassed, unsocial, ‘ without a hope and almost 
without a desire.’ His financial difliculties 
are shown by a series of letters j)iiblished in 
the ‘ Athenaeum ’ (30 Aug. and 6 Sept. 1884). 
The court of chancery had allowed him 600/. 
a year at Cambridge, to which his mother had 
added as much, besides incurring a debt of 
1,000/. on his behalf. He is reduced to his 
last guinea in December 1807, has obtained 
loans from Jews, and expects to end by suicide 
or the marriage of a ‘golden dolly.’ Ilis 
mother was put to the greatest diniculties 
during his travels, and he seems to have been 
careless in providing for her wants. The 
bailiffs were at Newstead in February 1810 ; 
a sale was threatened in J une. Byron writes 
from Athens in November refusing to sell 


Newstead, While returning to England he 
proposed to join the army, and had to borrow 
money to pay for his journey to London. 
News of his mother’s illness came to him in 
London, and before he could reach her she 
died (1 Aug. 1811) of ‘ a fit of rage caused 
by reading the upholsterer’s bills.’ The loss 
affected him deeply, and he was found sob- 
bing by her remains over the loss of liis one 
friend in the world. The deaths of his school- 
friend Wingfield (14 May 1811), of C. S. Mat- 
thews, and of Eddlestone, were nearly simul- 
taneous blows, and he tells Miss Pigot that 
the last diiath ‘ made the sixth, within four 
months, of friends and relatives lost between 
May and the end of August.’ In February 
1812 he mentions Eddlestone to Hodgson 
(^Me^noirs, i. 221) as the ‘ only human being 
that ever loved him in truth and entirely.’ 
He adds that where death has set his seal 
the impression can never be broken. The 
phrase recurs in the most impressive of the 
poems to Thyrza, dated in tlie same month. 
The coincidence seems to confirm Mot)re's 
statement that Thyrza was no more than an 
impersonation of Byron’s melancholy caused 
by many losses. An apostrophe to a ‘ loved 
and lovely one’ at (he end of tne second canto 
of ‘ Childe Harold ’ (st. 95,90) belongs to the 
same series. Attempts to identify Tliyrza 
have failed. Byron spoke to Trtdawny of a 
passion for a cousin who was in a dechne 
when he left England, arid whom Tre lawny 
identifies with Thyrza. No one seems to 
answer to the description. Tt may be added 
that he s])eaks (see Muore, chap, iv.) of a* 
‘violent, though pure hjve and passion’ which 
absorbed Jiiin while at (’ambridge, and writes 
to Dallas ( 1 1 Oct. 1811 ) of a loss about this 
time which would havtJ profoundly moved 
him but that he ‘has supped full of horrom,’ 
and that Dallas understands him as referring 
to some one who might have made him happy 
as a wife. Byron had sufficient elasticity of 
spirit for a detianco of the world, and a vanity 
keen enough to make a boastful exhibition of 
premature cynicism and a blighted heart. 

At the end of October 1811 he took lodg- 
ings in St. James’s Street. He had shown 
to Dallas upon his return to England t he first 
two cantos of ‘ Childe Harold ’ and * Hints 
from Horace,’ a tame para])hrase of the ‘ Ars 
Poetica.’ According to Dallas, he preferred 
the last, and was unwilling to publish the 
‘ Childe.’ Cawthorn, who had published the 
‘ English Bards,’ &c., accepted the ‘ Hints ’ 
(which did not appear till after Byron’s death), 
but the publication was delayed, apparently 
for want of a good classical reviser ( 2'o Hodg^ 
son, 13 Oct. 1811). The Longmans had re- 
fused the ‘ English Bards,’ which attacked 
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their friends^ and Byron told Dallas to offer 
* Childe Harold ^ elsewhere. Miller objected 
to the attack upon Lord Elgin (as the de- 
spoUer of the Parthenon), for whom he pub- 
lished ; and it was ultimately accepted by 
Murray, who thus began a permanent con- 
nection wtli Byron. *Ohilde Harold’ ap- 
peared in March 1812.^ Byron had meanwhile 
spoken for the first time in the House of 
Lords, 27 Feb. 1812, agfiinst a bill for sup- 
pressing riots of Nottingham frameworkere, 
and with considerable success. A second 
and less successful speech against catholic 
disabilities followed on 21 April 1812. He 
made one other sliort speech m presenting a 
petition from Major Cartwright on 1 June 
1813. Lord Holland lielped him in provid- 
ing materials for the first, and the speeches 
indicate a leaning towards something more 
than whtggism. The first two are of rather 
elaborate rhetoric, and his delivery was cri- 
ticised as too tlieatricaland sing-song. Any 
political ambition was extinguislied by the 
startling success of ^Childe Harold,’ of which 
a first edition was immediately sold. Byron 
^ woke one morning andfoiind himself famous.’ 
Murray gave C(K)/. for tlie copyright, which 
Byron handed ovtjr to Dallas, declaring that 
he would never take money for his poems. 

The two cantos now published are admit- 
tedly inferior to the continuation of the 
poem; and the affectation of which it set 
the fashion is obsolete. Byron tells Murray 
(3 Nov. 1821 ) tliat he is like a tiger. If he 
misses his first spring, he goes ^grumbling 
back to the iungle again.’ Ilis poems are 
all substantially impromj>tus ; but the vigour 
and descript ive power, in spite of all blem ishes, 
are enough to explain the success of a poem 
original in conception and setting forth a type 
of character which embodied a prevailing 
sentiment, 

Byron became the idol of tlie sentimental 
part of society. Friends and lovers of noto- 
riety gathered round this fascinating rebel. 
Among the first was Moore, who liad sent 
liim a challenge for a passage in ^ English 
Bards’ ridiculing the bloodless duel with 
Jeffrey. Hodgson liad suppressed the letter 
during Byron's absence. Moore now wrote 
a letter ostensibly demanding explanations, 
hut more like a rerjuest for acquaintance. 
The two met at a d inner given by Rogers, 
where Campbell made a fourth. Byron sur- 
rised his now friends by the distinction of 
is appearance and the eccentricity of his 
diet, consisting of potatoes and vinegar alone. 
Moore was surjjrised at Byron’s isolation. 
Dallas, his solicitor, Hanson, and three or 
four college friends were at this time (No- 
vember 1811 ) his only associates. Moore 


rapidly became intimate. Byron liked him 
as a thorough man of the world and as an 
expert in the arts which compensate for in- 
feriority of birth, and which enabled Moore 
to act as an obsequious monitor and to 
smother gentle admonition in abundant flat- 
tery. In his diary (10 Doc. .1^13) Byron 
says that Moore was the best-hearted man 
he knew and with talents equal to his feel- 
ings. Byron was now at the height of hia 
proverbial beauty. Coleridge in 1816 speaks 
enthusiastically of the astonishing beauty 
and expressiveness of his face (Gillman, 
p. 267). Dark brown locks, curling over 
a lofty forehead, grey eyes with long dark 
lashes, a mouth and chin of exquisite sym- 
metry are shown in his portraits, and were 
animated by an astonishing mobility of 
expression, varying from apathy to intense 
passion. His head was very small ; liisnose, 
though well formed, rather too thick; look- 
ing, says Hunt (i. 150), in a front view avS if 
‘grafted on the face;’ his complexion was 
colourless ; he had little beard. His height, 
he says (^J)iary^ 17 March 1814), 5ft. 8^in. 
or a litthi less (Medwin, p. 5). He ha(| a 
broad chest, long muscular arms, with white 
delicate hands, and beautiful teeth. A ten- 
dency to excessive fatness, inherited from 
his mother, was not only disligui’ing but 
productive of great discomfort, and increased 
the unwieldinesa arising from his lame.iiess. 
To remtHly the evil he resorted to the in- 
jurious system of dhit often s<5t down to 
mere affectation. Trelawny (ii. 74) observes 
more justly tliat Byron was the only human 
being lie kiit?w with self-restraint enough 
not to get fat. In April 1807 he tells Pigot 
that he has reduced liimself by cixercise, phy- 
sic, and hot baths from 14st.7lb8. to 12st.71bs.; 
in January 1808 he tells Drury that he has 
got down to 10st..71bs. When last weighed 
at Genoa he was lOst. Qlbs. (TikEiAWNY). 
He carried on this system at intervals through 
life ; at Athens he drank vinegar and water, 
and seldom ate more than a little rice ; on 
his return he gave up wino and meat. Ho 
sparred with Jackson for exercise, and took 
hot baths. In 1813 he lived on six biscuits 
fC day and tea; in December he fasts for 
forty-eight hours ; in 1816 he lived on a thin 
slice of bread for breakfast and a vegetable 
dinner, drinking green tea and seltzer-water. 
He kept down hunger by chewing mastic 
and tobacco (Hunt, u 65). Hf3 sometimes 
took laudanum {Diary , 14 Jan. 1821 ; and 
Lady Byron’s Letter, 18 Jan. 1816). He 
tells Moore (Letter 461) in 1821 tliat a dose 
of salts gave him most exhilaration. Occa- 
sional indulgences varied this course. Moore 
describes a supper (19 May 1814) when he 
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finished two or three lobsters, washed down 
by half a dozen glasses of strong brandy, 
with tumblers of hot water. He wrote ‘ Don 
Juan’ on gin and water, and Medwin (p. 
336) speaks of his drinking too much wine 
and nearly a pint of liollands every night 
(in 1822), Trelawny (i, 73), however, de- 
clares that the spirits was mere ‘ water be- 
witched.’ When Hunt reached Pisa in 1822, 
he found Byron so fat as to be scarcely re- 
cognisable. Medwin, two or three months 
later, found him starved into ‘ unnatural 
thinness.’ Such a diet was no doubt in- 
jurious in tlie long run : but the starvation 
seems to have stimulated his brain, and Tre- 
lawny says that no man had brighter eyes or 
a clearer voice. 

In the spring of 1813 Byron published 
anonymously the *AValtz/and disowned it 
on its deserved failure. Various avatars of 
‘ Childe Harold,’ liowever, repeated his pre- 
vious success. The ‘ Giaour ’ appearea in 
May 1813 ; the ‘ Bri(Je of Abydos^ in Decem- 
ber 1813; the ‘Corsair’ in January 1814. 
They were all struck ofi' at a white heat. 
The ‘ Giaour’ was increased from 400 lines 
in the first edition to 1,400 in the fifth, which 
appeared in the autumn of 1813. The first 
sketch of the ‘Bride’ was written in four 
nights 10 Nov. 1813) ‘to distract 

his dreams from . . . and afterwards in- 
creased by 200 lines. 3410 ‘ Corsair,' written 
in ten days, or between 18 and 31 Dec., 
was hardly touched afterwards. Tie boasted 
afterwards that 14,000 copies of the last were 
sold in a day. With its first edition appeared 
the impromptu lines, ‘ Wetm, daughter of a 
royal lino ; * the Princess Charlotte having 
wept, it was said, on tlie inability of the 
whigs to form a cabinet on Perceval’s death. 
The lines were the cause of vehement attacks 
upon the author by the government papers. 
A satire called ‘ Anti-Byron,’ sliowu to him 
by Murray in March 1814, indicated the rise 
of a hostile feeling. Byron was annoyed hy 
the shift of favour. He had said in the dedi- 
cation of the ‘ Corsair ’ to Moore that he 
should be silent for some years, and on 9 April 
1814 tells Moore that he* has given up rhym- 
ing. The same letter announces the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon, and next clay ho composed 
and sent to Murray his ode upon that event. 
On 29 April he tells Murray that he has re- 
solved to buy back his copyrights and sup- 
pi'ess his poetry, but he instantly withdrew the 
resolution on Murray’s assurance 1 hat it would 
bo inconvenient. By the middle of June he 
had finished ‘ Lara,’ which was published in 
the same volume with Rogers’s ‘Jacqueline’ 
in August, The ‘Hebrew Melodies,’ written 
at the request of ICinnaird, aj^peared with 


music in January 1815. The ‘Siege of Co- 
rinth,’ begun July 1816 and copied by Lady 
Byron, and ‘ Parisina,’ written the same au- 
tumn, appeared in January and February 
1810. Munuy gave 700/. for ‘ Lara ’ and 600 
guineas for each of the others. Dallas wrote 
to the papers in February 1814, defending his 
noble relative from the charge of accepting 
payment; and stated that the money for 
‘ Childe Harold ’ and ‘ The Corsair ’ had been 
given to himself. The sums due for the other 
two poems then published were still, it seems, 
in the publisher^ hands. In the beginning 
of 1810 Byi*on declined to take the 1,000 
guineas, for ‘ Parisina ’ and the ‘ Siege of Co- 
rinth,’ and it was proposed to hand ovc*r the 
money to Godwin, Coleridge, and Maturin. 
The plan was dropped at Murray’s objection, 
and the poet soon became less scrupulous. 
These poems were written in the thick of 
many distractions. Bjtoii was familiar at 
Holland, Melbourne, and Dtjvoiishire Houses. 
He knew Brummell and was one of the dan- 
dies; he was a member of Wat ier’s, then a 
‘ superb club,’ and appealed as a caloyer in a 
mas(|uerade given by his fellow-members in 
1813; of tlie more lit era ly andsobtn* Alfred; 
of the Union, the Pugilistics, and the Owls, 
or ‘ Fly-by-nights,’ He indulged in tlie plea- 
sures of his class, with intervals of self-con- 
tempt and foreboding, Scott and Mine, do 
Stael (like laidy Byron) thought that a pro- 
found melancholy was in reality his domi- 
nant mood. He had reasons enough in his 
money embarrassment 3 and in dangerous en- 
tanglements. Fashionable women adored the 
beautiful young poet and tried to soothe his 
blighted affections. Lady Morgan (ii. 2) de- 
scribfis him as ‘cold, silent, and reserved,’ 
but doubtless not the less fascinating. Dal- 
las (iii. 4'i) observed that his coyness speedily 
vanisluid, and found him in a brown study 
writing to some fine lady whose page was 
waiting in scarlet and a hussar jacktit. This 
may have been Lady Caroline Lamb, a wemau 
of some talent, but flighty and excitable to 
the verge of insanity. She was born 23 Nov. 

1 786, the daughter of the Earl of Bessborough, 
and in Juno 1805 married W’illiam Laru^), 
afterwards Lord Melbourne. I'lit^ women, as 
she says, ‘ suffocated him ’ when she first saw 
him. On her own introduction by Lady West- 
morland, she turned on her heel and wi’oto 
in her diary that he was ‘ mad, bad, and 
dangerous to know.’ The acquaintance was 
renewed at Lady Holland’s, and for nine 
months he almost lived at Melbourne House; 
where he contrived to ‘ sweep away ’ the 
dancing, in which he could take no part. 
Leidy Caroline did her best to make her pas« 
sion notorious. She ‘ absolutely besiege^ 
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him/ sa^ Rogers (Table Talk, p. 236) ; told 
him in net first letter that all her jewels were 
at his seryice ; waited at night for Rogers in 
his garden to ask him to reconcile her to 
B 3 rron; and would return from parties in 
Byron’s carriage or wait for him in the street 
if not invited. j\t last, in July 1813 (see 
Jackson, Hath Arckivee, ii. 140), it was ru- 
moured in London that after a quarrel with 
Byron at a party Lady Caroline had tried to 
stab horselt with a knife and then with 
the fragments of a gloss (the party was on 
6 July ; Hayward, Eminent Statesmen, i. 
36Q-3). Her mother now insisted upon her 
retirement to Ireland. After a faro^'ell in- 
terview, Byron wrote her a letter (printed 
^m the original manuscript in Jrarfri^son, 
i. 201), which reads like an attempt to use 
the warmest phrases consistent with an ac- 
ceptance of tlieir separation, tliough ending 
with a statement of his readiness to fly with 
her. She corresponded with Byron from Ire- 
land till on the eve of her return she received 
a brutal letter from him (printed in ^Glenar- 
von,' and apparently acknowledged by Byron, 
Medwin, p. 274), saying roundly that he was 
attached to another, and telling her to cor- 
rect. her vanity and leave him iu peace. The 
letter, marked with Lady Oxford’s coronet 
and initials, threw Lady Caroline into a fit, 
which involved leeching, bleeding, and bed 
for a week. 

Lady Caroline’s mother-in-law, Lady Mel- 
bourne, was sister of Sir K. Milbanke, who, 
bv his wife, Judith Noel, daughter of Lord 
Wentworth, Avas father of an only daughter, 
Anne Isabella Milbanke, biu’ii 17 May 1792. 
Miss Milbanke was a woman of intellectual 
tastes; fond of theology and mathematics, 
and a writ er of poems, one or two of which 
are publLshed in Byron^s works (two are 

g 'ven in Madame Belloc’s < Byron,’ i. 68). 

yron described her to Medwin fp. 36) as 
having small and feminine, though not re- 
gular, features; the fairest skin imaginable ; 
perfect figure and temper and modest manners. 
She was on friendly terms with Mrs. Siddous, 
Miss Baillie, Miss Edgeworth, and other lite- 
who frequented her mother’s house 
(see Harness, p. 23 ). A strong sense of duty, 
shown in a rather puritanical precision, led 
unsympathetic observers to regard her as 
prudish, pedantic, and frig'id. Her only cer- 
tain fortune was 10,000/. Her father had 
injured a considerable estate by electioneering. 
Her mother’s brother, Lord Wentwortli, was 
approaching seventy. His estate of some 
7,000/. a year was at his own disposal, and 
she WM held to be his favourite ; but he had 
illegitimate children, and his sister, Lady 
Scarsdale, had sons and a daughter. Miss 


Milbanke was therefore an heiress with 
rat her uncertainprospect s. Byron, from what- 
ever motives, made her an offer in 1812, which 
was refused, and afterwards opened a corre- 
spondence with her (Campbell, NenoMonthlf/, 
xxviii. 374, contradicts, on Lady Byron’s au- 
thority, Medwin’s statement (p, 37), that she 
began the correspondence), which continued 
at intervals for two years. (Jn 30 N ov. 1 8 1 3 he 
notices the oddness of a situation in which 
there is ' not a spark of love on either side.’ 
On 16 March 1813 he receives a letter from 
her and says that he will be in love again if 
he does not take care. Meanwhile he and 
his friends naturally held that a marriage- 
might be his salvation. Lady Melbourne, 
whom on her death in 1818 he calls ( Letter 
316) the ^ best, kindest, and ablest female’ 
he ever knew, promoted a match with her 
niece, possibly because it would effectually 
bar tlie intrigue with her daughter-in-law. 
In September 1814 he made an offer to Miss 
Milbanke in a letter, which, according to a 
story told by Moore, was the result of a mo- 
mentary imjuilse. Byron may bo acquitted 
of simply mercenary motives, lie never acted 
upon calciilation, and had he wished, he 
might probably have turned his attractions to 
better account. The sense*, that he was drift- 
ing into dangerous embarrassments, which 
(see Duuy, 10. Dec. 1813) suggests hints of 
suicide, would no doubt recommend a match 
with unimpeacluihle propriety, as the lady’s 
vanity was equally flattered by the thought 
of eftecting such a conversion. Byron was 
pre-eminently a man who combined strange 
infirmity of will with oveipowering gusts 
of passion. He drifted indolently as long 
as drifting was possible, and then acted im- 
petuously in obedience to the uppermost 
influence. 

Byron’s mamagetook place 2 Jan. 1816 at 
Sealiam, Durham, the seat of Sir R. Milbanke. 
The honeymoon was passed at Halnaby, 
another of his houses in the same county. 
The pair retunied to Seaham 21 Jan. ; in 
March they visited Colonel and Mrs, Leigh 
at Six Mile Bottom, Newmarket, on their way 
to London, where they settled, 1 8 March 1816, 
at 13 Piccadilly Terrace for the rest of their 
maiTied life, llyron, in ^ The Dream/ chose 
to declare that on Ids wedding day his thoughts 
had been with Miss Chaworth. He also told 
Medwin (p. 39) that on leaving the house he 
found the lady’s-maid placed between him- 
self and his bride in the carriage. Hobhouse, 
who had been his * best man/ authoritatively 
contradicted this ( Westminster Iteviewy No. 
5), and the statement of Mrs, Minns (first 
published in ^ Newcastle Chrpnicle,’ 23 Sept. 
1869), who had been Lady Byron’s maid at 
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Halnaby and previously, is that Lady Byron 
arrived there in a state ^ buoyant and cheer- 
ful ; ’ but that Byr^n^s ‘ irregularities ’ began 
there and caused her misery, which she tried 
to conceal from her motfeer. Lady Byron 
also wrote to Hodgson (15 Feb. 1810) that 
Byron had married her ' with the deepest de- 
termination of revenge, avowed on the day 
of my marriage and executed ever since with 
systematic and increasing cruelty’ (Byron 
contradicts some report to this efiect to Med- 
win, p. 39). The letters written at the time, 
however, hardly sup])ort these statc^meuts. 
Byron speaks of his happiness to AFoore, 
thougli he is terribly bored by his ‘ Pjous 
father-in-law ’ (see a reference to this in Tkb- 
LAWNY, i. 72). Lady Milbanke speaks of their 
happiiuiss at Seaham {Bland-^ Burgess l^aperny 
p.‘339). Mrs. Leigh tells ilodgson that Lady 
Byron’s pannits were pleased with their son- 
in-law, and reports favouraldy of the pair on 
their visit to Six Mile Bottom. 1 n A pril Lord 
Wentworth died. The bulk of his property 
was settled upon Lady Milbanke (who, with 
her husband, now took tlie name of Noel) and 
Jjady Byron. On 29 July 18ir)Byron executed 
the will proved after his death. He loft all 
the property of which lie could dispose in trust 
for Mrs. Leigh and lier children, his wife and 
any children he might have by her being now 
amply provided for. l^ady Byron fully ap- 
proved of this provision, and communicates 
it in an affectionate letter to Mrs. Leigh. 

Harness says that when the Byrons First | 
came to Tjondon no couple could bo appa- 
rently more devoted (Harness, p. 14) ; hut 
troubles approached. Byron’s expenses were 
increased. Tie had agretMl to sell Newstoad 
for 140,000/. in September 1812 ; but two 
years later tlie purchaser witlulrew, forfeit- 
ing 25,000/., which seems to have speedily 
vani.shed. In November 1815 Byron had to 
sell bis library, though he still declined Mur- 
ray’s offers for his copyrights. Creditors (at 
whose expense this ouestionahle delicacy must 
have been exesrcisetl) dunned the husband of 
an heiress, and there were nine executions in 
his house within the year, lie found dis- 
tractions abroad. He was a zealous playgoer ; 
Kean’s performance of Sir Giles Overreach 
gave him a kind of convulsive fit — a story 
which recalls his mother s at the Edinburgh 
theatre, and of the similar effect ^berwpds, 
produced upon himself by Alfieri’s ^ Mirra 
(Moore, chap. xxii. ) He became member of 
the committee of manft^ment of Drury Lane, 
and was brought into connections of which 
Moore says that they gave no real cause of 
offence, though the circumstances were dan- 
gerous to the ^ steadiness of married life/ 
We hear, too, of parties where all ended in 


* hiccup and happiness;’ and it seems that 
Byron^ dislike of seeing women eat led to a 
separation at the domestic board. Tlie only 
harsh action to which he confessed was that 
Lady Byron once came upon him wlien ho 
was musing over his embarrassments and 
asked ‘ Am I in your way ? ’ to which he 
replied ^ Damnably ’ (Medwin, p. 43). 

On 10 Dec. 1 815 Lady Byron gave birth 
to her only child, Augusta Ada, On 6 Jan, 
1816 Byron gave directions to his wife ‘ in 
writing ’ to leave London as soon as she was 
well enough. It was agreed, lie told Me<lwin 
(p, 40), that she should stay with her father 
till some arrangemeitt had been made with 
the creditors. On 8 Jan. Lady Byron con- 
sulted Dr. Baillie, ^ with the concurrence of 
his family,’ that is, apparently, Mrs. Leigh 
and his cousin, George Byron, with whom 
she constantly communicated in the following 
period. Dr. Baillie, on her (jxpressing doubts 
of Byron’s sanity, advised her absence as an 
^ experimonl Ho told her to correspond 
with him on ^ light and soothing ’ topics. 
She even believed that a sudden excitement 
might bring on a ^ fatal crisis.’ She left Lon- 
don on 15 Jan. 1816, reaching her parents at 
Kirkby Mallory on the lOth. She wrote 
affectionately to her husband on starting and 
arriving. The last letter, she says, was circu- 
lated to support the charge of desertion. It 
began, as Byron told Medwin, ^ Dear Duck,’ 
and Avas signed by her pot name ^ Pippin ’ 
(Hunt, Autohiogr, 1860, pp. 247, 254). She 
writes to Mrs. Ijcigh on the same day that 
she has made ‘ the most explicit statement ’ 
to her parents. They are anxious to do 
everyt hing in their power for the ‘ poor suf- 
ferer.’ lie was to bo invited at once to 
Kirkby Mallory, and her mother wrote ac- 
cordingly on the 17th. He would probably 
drop a plan, already formed, for going abroad 
with Ilobhoiise on her parents’ remonstrance. 
On 18 Jan. she tells Mrs. Leigh that she 
hopes that Byron will join her for a t ime and 
not leave her t ill there is a prospect of an 
heir. Lady Noel has suggested that Mrs. 
Leigh might dilute a laudanum bottle with 
water witriout Byron’s knowledge. She still 
writes as an affectionate wife, lioping that 
her husband may bo cured of insanity. An 
apothecary, Le Mann, is to see the patient, 
and Lady Noel will go to liondon, consult 
Mrs. Leigh, and procure advice. 

The medical advisers could find no proof 
of insanity, though a list of sixteen sym- 
ptoms had been submitted to them. The 
strongest, according to Moore, was the dash- 
ing to pieces of a ^ favourite old watch ’ in an 
excess of fury. A similar anecdote (Honc^: 
SON, ii. 6) was told of his throwing a, jar of 
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ink out of window, and his excitement at the 
theatre is also suggested. Lady Byron upon 
hearing the medical opinion immediately de- 
cided upon separation. Dr. Baillie and a 
lawyer^ by Lady NoeFa desire, ^ almost forced 
themselves upon Byron' (MEnwiN, p. 46), 
and confirmed Le Jiann’a report. On 25 Jan. 
1816 Lady Byron tells Mrs, Leigh that she 
must resign the riglit to be her sister, but 
hopes that no difference will be made in their 
feelings. From this time she consistently 
adhered to the view finally set forth in her 
statement in 1 830, Her letters to Mrs. Leigh, j 
to Hodgson, who had ventured to intervene, j 
and her lust letter to B^ron (13 Fel% 1816), 
take the same ground. Byron liad been 
guilty of conduct inexcusable if he were an 
accountable agent, and therefore making sepa- 
ration a duty when his moral responsibility 
was proved. She tells Mrs. Leigh and Hodg- 
son that he married her out of revenge ; she 
tells Hodgson (15 Feb.) that her security 
depended on the ^ total abandonment of every 
moral and religious principle,’ and tells Byron 
himself that to her affectionate remonstrances 
and forewarnings of consequences ho had re- 
plied by a ^ determination to be wicked though 
it should break my heart.’ 

On 2 Feb. 1816 Sir R. Noel proposed an 
amicable separation to Byron, which he at 
first rejected. Lady Byron went to London 
and saw Dr. laishington, who, with Sir S. 
Rom illy, had been consulted by Lady Noel, 
and had then spoken of possible reconcilia- 
tion. Lady Byron now informed him of facts 
^ utterly unknown,’ ho says, ‘ I huA^c no doubt, 
to Sir ll. and Lady Noel.’ His opinion was 
* entirely clmnged.’ He thought reconciliation 
impossible, and should it be proposed he could 
take no part, ^professionally or otherwise, 
towards effecting it.’ Mrs. Leigh requested 
an interview soon after, which Lady Byron 
declined ‘ with the greatest pain.’ Lushing- 
ton had forbiddcm any such interview, as 
they ‘ might be called ux>on to answer for the 
most private conversation.’ In a following 
letter (neither dated) Lady Byron begs for 
the interview which she liad refused. She 
cannot hear the thought of not meeting, and 
the ^ grounds of the case are in some degree 
changed’ (Adf/it. MS. 31037, ff. 33, 34). 
According to Lady Byron’s statement (in 
1830) Byron consented to the separation 
upon being told that the matter must other- 
wise come into court. We may easily be- 
lieve that, as Mrs. Leigh tells Mr. Horton, 
Byron would be happy to ‘ escape the ex- 
posure,’ whatever its precise nature. He after- 
wards threw the responsibility for reticence 
on the other side. Ho gave a paper to Mr. 
Lewis, dated at La Mira in 1817, saying that 


Hobhouse had challenged the other side to 
come into court ; that he only yielded because 
Lady Byron had claimed^'a promise that he 
would consent to a separation if she really de- 
sired it. He declares his ignorance of the 
charges against him, and his desire to meet 
them openly. This papt^r was apparently 
shown only to a few friends. It was first 
made public in the SVcademy’ of 9 Oct. 
1869. Hobhouse (see Quarterly Revwv) for 
October 1869, .Tanuaiy 1870, and July 1883) 
also said that Byron was quite ready to go 
into court, and that Wilmot Horton on Lady 
Byron’s part disclaimed all the current scan- 
dals. It would seem, however, Byron could 
have forced an open st atement had he really 
chosen to do so. This paper shows his con- 
sciousness that he ought to have done it if 
his case had bt*en producible. Lady Byron 
tells Hodgson at the time (15 Feb. 1816) he 
‘ does know, too well, wliat he atiects to in- 
quire.’ 

The question I'emains, what Avere the speci- 
I fic charges AA^hich decided Lady BjTon ahd 
Lushington ? A happy marriages ' between 
j)ersons so little congenial would have sur- 
I prised his best friends. So far Ave might aa'cII 
accept the statement which Moore assigns 
( to him : ^ My dear sir, the causes wore too 
simple to be easily found out.’ But this Avill 
not explain Lady Byron’s statements at the 
time, nor the im])ros.sion made upon Lushing- 
ton hy her private avowal. Lady Byron only 
exchanged the hypothesis of insanity for that 
[ of diabolical pritlo. Byron’s liftdoiig habit 
' of ‘ inverse liypocrisy ’ may account for some- 
thing. Harness rep<^rts (p. 32) that he used 
to send paragraphs to foreign papers imurious 
to liis own cJiaracter in order to amuse nimself 
by mystifying the English public. Some of 
Lady Byron’s statements may strengthen the 
belief that she had taken some such foolish 
brags too seriously. 

Other explanations have been offered. In 
1866 Lady Byron told a story to Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. She thought that by blasting his 
memory she might Aveaken the evil influence 
of his writings, and shorten his expiation in 
another world. Lady Byron died in 1860. 
After the publication of the Guiccioli me- 
moirs in 1868, Mrs. Stowe thought it her 
duty to publish the story in ‘Macmillan’s 
Magazine’ for September 1869 and the ‘At- 
lantic Monthly.’ Her case is fully set fortli, 
with documents and some explanations, in 
‘ Lady Byron Vindicated ; a History of the 
Byron Controvei-sy,’ 1 870. According to Mrs. 
Stowe, Lady Byron accused her husband to 
Lushingfton of an incestuous intrigue with 
Mrs. Leigh. An examination of all that is 
known ot Mrs. Leigh (see Quarterly Review, 
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July 1869), of the previous relations between 
brother and sister, and especially of Ladv 
Byron’s affectionate relations to Mrs. Leiffh 
at the time, as revealed in letters since piu)- 
lished, proves this hideous story to be abso- 
lutely incredible. Till 1830 Mrs. Leigh con- 
tinued to be on good terms with Lady Byron, 
and had conveyed messages between Byron 
and his wife during, his life. The appoint- 
ment of a trustee under Byron’s marriage set- 
tlements in 1830 led to a disagreement. Lady 
Byron refused with considerable irritation a 
request made by Mrs. Leigh. All acquain- 
tance dropped, till in 1851 Lady Byron con- 
sented to an interview. Mrs. Leigh was 
anxious to declare that she had not (as she 
supposed Lady Byron to bfdieve that she 
had ) encouraged Byron’s bitterness of feeling 
towards his wife. Lady Byron replied simply, 

* Is that allr^’ No further communication 
followed, and Mrs. Leigh died 18 Oct. 1851. 
Tt can only he surmised that I^ady Byron had 
become jealous of Byron’s public and pointed 
ex])ressions of love for his sister, contrasted 
so forcibly with his utterances about his wife, 
and in brooding over h(*r wrongs had deve- 
loped the hateful suspicion communicated to 
Mrs. Stowe, and, as jt stMuns, to othe^rs. It 
apptjars too, from a passage in the Guiccioli 
memoirs, that at a lime wlien Byron was 
accused of ^ every monstrous vice,’ his pln^asos 
about his pure fraternal a Section suggcst.ed 
some such addition to the mass of calumny 
(niemini sconces of an Attach^,’ by Hubert 
Jorningham (1886), contains a curious state- 
ment by Mint\ Guiccioli as to Byron’s strong 
affection for Ids sister). 

Another suggest i on made by Mr. J ea (fresoii , 
that the cause was a conut‘.ction formed by 
Byron about the time of the first separation 
with .lane Clairmont, daughter, by a previous 
marriage, of AVilliam Godwin’s second wife, 
seems quite inadmissible. It entirely fails to 
explain Lady Byron’s uniform assertions at 
the time and in 1830 (see ante^ and letter 
to Lady Anne Barnard, ])ublished by Lord 
Lindsay in the ^ Times’ in September 1869) 
that Byron had been guilty of conduct ex- 
cusable only on the ground of insanity, and 
continued during tlieir whole cohabitation, 
Byron’s extreme wrath against a Mrs. Cler- 
mont (a former gororiiess of Lady Bvron’s), 
whom he accusocl (Mkdwin, p. 43) or break- 
ing open a desk, seems to suggest that some 
discovery was made subsecpiently to Lady 
Byron’s departure from London, but affords 
no confirmation of this hypothesis. 

The problem must remain unsolved. The 
scandal excited a general explosion of public 
indignation. In some KIbservations upon 
an article in “ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ ’ (dated 


15 March 1820, but not published till after 
Byron’s death) Byron describes the state of 
feeling ; ho was accused of ‘ every monstrous 
vice ; ’ advised not, to go to the theatre or to 

E arliament for fear of public insults, and his 
•ieuds feared violence from the mob wlien ho 
started in his travelling carriage. This indig- 
nation, perliaps exaggerated (see Hob ho use 
in WdHtminster Ileview)j has been ridiculed ; 
and doubtless included mean and hateful 
elements — love of scandiil and delight in 
trampling on a great name. Yet it was not 
unnatural. Byron’s very guarded sceptical 
utterances in * Childe Harold ’ frightened 
Dallas int o a formal and elaborate protest, 
and shocked a sensitive public extravagantly. 
He had been posing as a rebel against all 
the domestic proprieties. So long as his 
avowed license could pass for a literary af- 
fectation, or be condoned in t he spirit, of the 
general leniency shown to wild young men 
in the era of the prince regent, the protest 
was confined to tint stricter classes. But 
when a Lara passed from the regions of fancy 
to 13 Piccadilly Terrace, matters became more 
serious. Byron was outraging a woman of 
the highest character and with t he strongest 
claims on his tenderness; and a feeling arose 
such as that which, soon afterwards, showed 
itsedf when thc^ prince regent passed from 
simple immorality to the persecution of a 
wife with infinitely less claims to respect 
tliaii Lady Byron’s. Lady Caroline Lamb 
claimed her part in the outcry by her wild 
novel of * Gleiiurvon,’ puhlisliedat this time. 

Tlie st*paration was signed, and Byron left 
his country for ever. Some friends still 
stood by him. Imdy Jersey earned his last- 
ing gratitude by giving an assembly in his 
lionour ; and Miss Mt^rcer (afterwards Lady 
Keith) met him tli ere with marked cordiality. 
Leigli Hunt in the ‘ Examiner ’ and Perry in 
the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ defended him. Mrs. 
Leigh’s afiection was his chief comfort, when 
even his cousin George took his wife’s part 
(Medwtn^, p. 49), Two poems appeared in the 
papers, througli the ‘injudicious zeal of a 
friend,’ says Moore, in the middle of April. 

‘ A Sketch ’ (dated 29 March) is a savage 
onslauglit upon Mrs. Clermont. ‘ Fare thee 
well’ (dated 17 March), written with tears, 
it is said, the marks of which still blot the 
manuscript, expostulates pathetically with 
his wife for inflicting a ‘cureless wound.’ 
On 8 March Byron told Moore that there 
was ‘ never a brighter, kinder, or more ami- 
able and agreeable being ’ than Lady I^ron, 
and that no blame attached to her, Bfe ap- 
peals to Rogers (26 March) to confirm his 
statement that he had never attacked her. 
In 1828 he repeated this statement to Lady 
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Blessmgton (p. 117). In fact, however, he 
oscillatra between attempts to preserve the 
air of an injured yet forgiving husband and 
outbursts 01 bitterness. At the instance of 
Mxne. de Stael he made some kind of over- 
ture for reconciliation in 1810, and (appa- 
rently) upon its failure wrote the ‘ Dream, ^ 
intended to show that his love had always 
been reserved for Mary Chaworth ; and a | 
novel upon the ^ Marriage of Belphegor,' re- j 
presenting his own story. lie destroyed it, 
says Moore, ou hearing of her illness ; but a 
fragment is given in the notes to ‘ Don Juan.^ 
In a poem written at the same time, ‘On 
hearing that Lady Byron was ill,' he.attacks 
her implacability, and calls her a ‘ moral Cly- 
temnestra/ He never met Lady Blessington 
without talking of his domestic troubles. 
He showed an (unsent) conciliatory letter, 
and apologised for public allusions in bis 
works. Some angry communications were 
suppressed by his friends, but the allusions 
in the last cantos of ‘ Childe Harold ’ and 
in ‘ Don Juan ' were unpardonable. While 
Byron was bemoaning his griefs to even 
casual acquaintance wdth a strange inconti- 
nence of language, and circulating letters 
and lampoons, his occasional conciliatory 
moods were of little importance. Lady Bles- 
sington remarks on his curious forgetfulness 
of the way in which lie had consoled him- 
self %vhen he complained of his wife's impla- 
cability. Her dignified reticence irritated 
and puzzled him, and his prevailing tone only 
illustrates the radical incompat ibility of their 
charac t ers . 

Byron sailed for Osterul (24 April 1816) 
with a young Italian doctor, Polidori, a Swiss 
and tAvo English servants, Rushton and 
Fletcher, who had both started with him in 
1809. Byron’s good nature to his servants 
was an amiable point in h i s ch aracter. Harness 
describes the ‘hideous old woman' who had 
nursed him in his lodgings and followed him 
through all his English establishments, and 
speaks of his kindness to an old butler, Murray, 
at Newstead. Byron travelled in a large 
coach, imitated from N apoleon’s, carrying bed, 
library, and kitchen, besides a calecbe bought 
at Brussels. His expense-s weni consider- 
able, and his acrujdes about copyright soon 
vanished. In 1 817 he was bargaining sharply 
with Murray. He demanded 600/’ for the 
' Lament of Tasso' and the last act of ‘ Man- 
fred' (9 May 1817). On 4 Sept. 1817 he 
asks 2,5(X)/. instead of 1,500/. for 1 he fourth 
canto of ‘ Childe Harold,' accepting ultimately 
2,000 guineas. The sums paid by Murray 
for copyrights to the end of 1821 amounted 
to 15,456/., including the amounts made over 
to Dallas. He must have received at leaat 


12,5(X)/. at this period, and the 1,100/. for 
‘ Parisina' and the ‘ Siege of Corinth' was in 
Murray’s hands. In November 1817, he at 
last sold Newstead for 90,000 giiint^as. Fo- 
ment of debts and mortgages left the 60,000/. 
settled upon Ladv Byron, the income of which 
was payable to Byron during his life. He 
w^as aggrieved by the refusal of his trustees 
in 1820 to invest this in a moi*tgage on I^ord 
Blessington’s estates (Diary, 24 Jan. 1821 ; 
Letter 374). Hanson, Byron's solicitor, went 
to Venice to obtain his signature to the 
necessary deeds in November 1818 (Hodg- 
son, ii. 53). Byron declared that he would 
receiA’e no advantage from Lady Byron's pro- 
perty. On the death of Lady N oel in 1822, how- 
ever, her fortune of 7,000/. or 8,000/. a year 
was divided equally between her daughter 
and Byron by arbitrators (Sir F. Burdett 
and Lord Dacre) ; and such a division had, 
it seelns, been provided for in the deed of 
separation (Hob house in Westminster 
view, January 1825). Byron then became a 
rich man for his Italian position, and grew 
careful of money. He spent much time in 
settling his weekly bills (Trrlawny, ii. 75), 
and affected avarice as a ‘ good old gentle- 
manly vice.' But this roust be taken as partly 
humorous, and ho was still capable of mu- 
nificence. 

From Brussels Byron visited Waterloo, and 
thence went to Geneva by the Rhine, where 
(Juno 1816) he took the Villa Diodati, on the 
Ilello Rive, a promontory on the south side 
of the lake (see Notes and Queries, 5th ser. 
viii. 1, 24, 115). Here Byron met the Shel- 
leys and Miss Clairmont. Miss Glairmont 
came expressly to meet him, but it is autho- 
ritatively stated that the Shelleys were not 
in her confidence. The whole parly became 
the object s of curiosity and scandal. Tourists 
gazed'at Byron through teleec^es (see letter 
from Shelley, GuicciOLi, i. 97). When ho 
visited Mme. dc Stael at Cappet, a Mrs. Her- 
vey thought proper to faint. Southey was in 
Switzerland this year, and Byron believed 
that he had spread stories in England im- 
piiting gross immorality to the whole party. 
They amused themselves one rainy week by 
Avriting ghost stories; Mrs. Shelley began 
‘ Frankenstein,' and Byron a fragment called 
‘ The Vampire,’ from which Polidori ‘vamped 
up ' a novel of the same name. It passed as 
Byron’s in France and had some success. 
Polidori, a fretful and flighty youth, quarrelled 
with his employer, premosed tochallenge Shel- 
ley, and left Byron for Italy. He was sent 
out of Milan for a quarrel with an Austrian 
officer, but afterwards got some patients. 
Byron tried to help him, and recommended 
him to Murray (Letters 275, 285). He com- 
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mitted suicide in 1821. Byron and Shelley 
made a tour of tho lake in June (described in 
Shelley’s ^ Six Weeks’ Tour’), and were nearly 
lost in a storm. Two rainy days at Ouciiy 
produced Byron’s ^ Prisoner of Chillon ; ’ and 
about the same time he finished the third 
canto of ^ Childo Harold.’ Shelley, as B 5 rron 
told Medwin (p. 237), had dosed him with 
Wordswortli ^ ev(m to nausea,’ and the in- 
fluence is apparent in some of his 'Childe 
Harold’ stanzas (sec Wordsworth’s remarks 
in Moore’s Diary (18o3),iii. 101). In Sep- 
tember Byron made a tour in the Ber- 
nese Obcrlaud wit h Hobhouse, and, as his 
diary sIioWkS, wotIomI up his impressions of the 
scenery. At tlie Villa Diodatihe wrote the 
stanzas ‘To Aug'ust.a’ and the verses addressed 
to ‘ My sweet sister,’ which by her desire were 
suppressed till after liis death. Here, too, he 
wrote the monody on the death of Sheridan, 
and the striking fragment called ‘ Darlrfiess.’ 

On 29 Aug. t lieSh(‘ll(y party left for Eng- 
land. In January 1817 Miss Clairmont gave 
birth to Allegra, Byron's da lighter. I’he in- 
fant was sent to him at Venice with a Swiss 
nurse, and placed under tht) care of tho 
Hoppnors. llyron declined an offer from a 
Mrs. Vavasour to adopt the girl, refusing to 
abdicate his paternal authority as the ladyde- 
sircil. He aft i*r wa rd s s(‘nt for t he chil d to Bo- 
logna in August 1819, and kept her wit !i him 
at Venice and Uavenna till April 1821, when 
he placed hin* in a cimvent at Bagna-Cavallo 
(twelve miles from Uavenna), paying double 
fees to insure good treatment. Tie wished 
her, h(' said, to hi^ a Uonian catholic, and left 
her 5,000/. for a marriage* portion. The mother 
vehi*mt*ntly proti.vst ed against this {By, MtS, 
2332), but the IShelleys approved {Tollopp- 
7ier, 11 May 1821; To Shelley, 20 April 
1821). Tlui child improved in the convent, 
and is described by Shelley as petted and 
happy (Gabkett, Select Letters of Shelley, 

. 171, 1882). Sin 5 (lied of a fever 20 April 
822. Byron was ])rofoundly agitated by the 
nows, and, as tin* Count oss Giiiccioli says, 
would never afterwards pronounce her name. 
He directed her to ])e buried at Harrow, and 
a tablet to be erected in the church, at a spot 
precisely indicated by his school recollections 
(]jett/er 49J), Of the mother he spoke wdth 
indifference or aversion ( BLEasiNGTON,p. 1(34). 
Byron and TTobhoiise crossed tho Simplon, 
and reached Milan by October. At Milan 
Beyle (Stendhal) saw liirn at the theatre, and 
has described his im])ressions (see his Letter 
finstpuhlisluid in Mine. Belloc’s i. 358, 

Paris, 1824 ). lie went by Verona to \^?nico, 
intending to spend the winter in this ‘ tho 
greenest island,’ as he says, ‘ of my imagina- 
tion.’ He stayed for three years, t aking as a 
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summer residence a house at Jja Mira on the 
Brenta. April and May 1817 were spent in 
a visit to Rom«}, whence, 5 May, he sent to 
Murray a new third act of ‘ Manfred,’ having 
heard that the original was thought unsatis- 
factory. 

On arriving at V(inice he found that his 
^mind wanted something craggy to break 
upon ’ (Letter 252), and he set to work learn- 
ing Armenian at the monastery. He saw 
something of the literary salon of the Coun- 
tess Albrizzi. Mme. Albrizzi wrote a book of 
portraits, one of which is a sketch of Byron, 
published by Moore, and not without interest. 
He became bored with (he Venetian ‘ blues,’ 
and took to tln^ less pretentious salon of the 
Countess Beiizoni. lie soon plunged into 
worse dissipat i ons. He sett led in t lie l*alazzo 
Mocenlgo on the Grand Canal. And here, in 
ostentatious defiance of the world, which 
tried to take the form of contempt, he aban- 
doned himstflf to degrading excesses which 
injured his constitution, and afterwards pro- 
duced bitter self-reproach. ‘ T detest oveiy 
recollection of tho place, the p(‘ople, and my 
pursuits,’ he said to Medwin (p. 78). Shelley, 
whose impressions of a visit to Byron ore 
given in the famous ‘ Julian and Maddalo,’ 
says afterwards that Byron had almost de- 
stroyed himself. He could digest no food, 
and was consumed by liectic fever. Daily 
rides on tho Lido kept him from prostration. 
Moore says that Byron would often leave his 
house in a fit of disgust to pass the night in 
his gondola. In tluj midst of this debasing 
life his intellectual activity continued. He 
began the fourth canto of ‘Ohilde Harold’ 
by 1 July 1817, and sent 126 stanzas (after- 
wards increasiid to 1 80 ) to Murray on 20 July. 
On 23 Oct. he statt*s that ‘ Beppo,’ in imitation, 
as he says, of ‘ Whistlecraft^ (J. II. Frcire), 
is nearly finished. It was sent to Murray 
19 .Fan. 1819, and published in May. This 
experiment led to liis greatest performance. 
On 19 Sept. 1818 ho has finished the first 
canto of ‘ Don Juan.’ On 25 Jan. 1819 he 
tells Murray to print fifty copies for private 
distribution. On 0 April lie sends the second 
canto. The two were published without au- 
thor’s or publisher’s name in July 1819. The 
third canto was begun in ( Ictober 1819. The 
outcry against its predecessors had disconcer- 
ted him, and he was so put out by hearing that 
a Mr. Saunders had called it ‘ all Grub Street,’ 
as to lay it aside for a time. The third canto 
was split into tln^ third and fourth in Feb- 
ruary 1820, and appeared with the fifth, still 
anonymously and without the publisher’s 
name, in August 1821. 

A new passion had altered his life. In April 
1819 ho met at the Countess Benzoni’s Teresa, 
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daughter of Count Gamba of Ravenna, re- j tinction. Moore paid a visit to Byron at this 
cently married at the age of sixteen to a rich | time, waseordinlly received at La Mira, and 
widower of sixty, Count Guiccioli, also of Ra- ' lodged in t he palace at Venice. Hanson had 
venna. Her beauty is described by Moore, an 1 described Byron in the previous year as ‘ enor- 
AmericanpainterXVost, who took her portrait, I moiisly large’ (Hodoson, ii. 2), and Moore 
Medwin, and Hunt, She had regular features, j was struck hy the doterioration of his looks. 
afinefigure,rathertooshort.and.stoiit,and was ; lie found that his friend had given up, or 
remarkable among Italians for her fair com- I lx‘en given up by, Venetian society. English 
plexion, golden hair (see .Tkaftoeson, ii. 80 ), | tourists stared at him like a wild beast, and 
and blue eyt‘s. She at once conceived a pas- • annoyed him by their occasional rudeness, 
sion for Byron, and they met daily at Venice. { It was at this time tlint Byr(»n gave his me- 
Her husband took her back to Havenna in ! moirs to Moore, stipulating only that they 
the same niontli, and she wrote passionate . should not appear during his lifetime. Moore 


letters to Byron. She had fainted three 
times on her first day’s journey; heripother’s 
death had deeply aifected her; she was ill, 
and threatened hv consumption ; and she told 
him in ^fay that her relations would receive 
him at Ravenna. In spite of heat and irre- 
solution, Byron left La Mira on 2 June 1819, 


; observed that they would make a nice legacy 
I for his little Tom. Moore was alarmed at 
i Byron’s position. TluA\metianswere shocked 
j by the ))resence of his mistress under his roof, 
1 especially as he bad ladort) ‘ conducted liim- 
: self so admirably.^ A] proposed trip to Rome, 
! to which Byron had almost consented, was 


and moved slowly, and after some he.sitation, 
to Raven tm, writing on the way ‘ River that j 
rollest by the ancient Avails ’ ( first published by 1 
MedAvin ). Tit TO he found the countess really 
ill. Ho studied medical books, slie says, for 
her benefit, and sent for Aglietti, the. best 
physician in VenitM*. As she recoAXTCMl, 
Byron felt rather awkward under the polite 
attentiorjs of her husband, thongli her owm 
relation.^ AA^ere unfaAourable. His letters to 
her, says -Moore, show' genuine passion. Ilis 
letters to lloppner sIioaa’' a more arahiguons I 
interest. He desired at times to escape from I 
an embarrassing connection ; yet, out of * Avil- | 
fuln«?ss/ as jMoore thinks, Avhen she avus to go 
with her husharid to Bohigna, he asked her 
to fly with him, a step altogether desperate 
according to the code of the time. Though 
shocked by the proj)osal, she suggested a 
sham death , after the .T iiliet precedent . Byron 
foUow'ed thf^ (luicciolis to Bologna, and 
stayed there while they made a tour of their 
estates. Henc<^ (23 ) he sent off to Mur- 

ray his cutting * Tj»*tt er to my Grandmother’s 
RovioAv.’ Two days later he wrote a curiou.s 
declaration of love to the countess in a volume 
of ' Corinna ’ left in her house. A vehement 
quarrel Avith a pa])al captain of dragoons for 
selling him an unsound horse nearly led to 
an impromptu diu‘l like his granduncle’s. On 
the return of tlio Guicciolis the count left for 
Ravenna, leaving his AV'ife with Byron at 
Bologna ‘on account of her health.’ Her 
health also made it expedient to travel with 
Byron to V^'enice hy Avay of the Euganean 
it ills ; and at Venice the same cause made 
country air desirable, Avhereupon Byron po- 
litely ‘ gave up to her his house at l^a Mira,' 
and ‘ camo to reside there ’ himself. Tlie whole 
proceeding was so like an elopement, that Ve- 
netian society naturally failed to make a dia- 


abandoned by Moore’s a(lvici»,as it Avould look 
like a desertion of (lni countess. The count 
iioAv Avrnte to his wdfe proposing that Byron 
should lend him IJXK)/., for Avhich he would 
pay 5 percent.; 1 he loan would otherwise be 
an avvilimento. Moon* exhorted Byron to 
take advantage of tliis hy placing the lady 
again under her husband’s protection, a re- 
sult Avhit‘h Avould be Avell worth the money, 
Byron laughingly <h‘clared that he would 
save both the lady and the money.’ The 
count liiniself came to Vmiice at the end of 
October. After a discussion, in Avdiich Byron 
j declined to interJen*, the lady agreed to re- 
turn to her husband and br^ak Avith her 
\o\e\\ Byron, vset free, almost resolved to 
return to hhigland. Dreams of settling in 
Venezuela under Bolivar’.s noAv republic oc- 
j casionally amused him, and he made serious 
j inquiries about the country. The return to 
j Enghincl, made desirable l)y some business 
I aflPairs ( Letters 316, 369, 367), was appa- 
1 rently contemplated as a step towards some 
j of thes€f plans, though ho also thouglit a year 
I later (LetttT 403) of settling in London to 
bring out a paper Avdth Moore, In tijith, he 
Avas restless, dissatisfied, and undecided. He 
shrank from any decided action, from tearing 
himself from Italy, and, on fhe other hand, 
fi*oin such a connect ion witli the countess as 
Avouhl cause misery to both unless his pas- 
sion were more durable than any one, he least 
of all, could expect. Tin? journey to England 
was nearly settled, ho av ever, Avhtm he was 
delayed by an illness of Alh^gra, and a touch 
of malaria in himself. The countess again 
AVTote to him that she Avas seriously ill, and 
that her friends would receive him. While 
actually ready for e start homewards, he sud- 
denly declared that if the clock struck one 
before some final prei)aratiou was ready, he 
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would stay. It struck, and he gave up the 
joumoy. He wrote to the countess that he 
would obey her, though his departure would 
have been best for them all. At. Christmas 
1819 he was back in Ilavenna. 

He now subsided into an indolent routine, 
to which he adhered with curious pertinacity, 
Pre lawny describes t he day at Pisa soon after- 
wards, and agrees with Moore, Hunt, Med- 
win, and Gamha, lie rose very late, took a 
3 up of green tea, liad a biscuit and soda-water 
it two, rode out and practised shooting, dined 
most abstemiously, visited the Gambas in 
the evening, and returned to read or write 
till two or three in the morning. At lla- 
v^enna previously and afterwards in Greece lie 
kej)t nearly to the same hours. His rate of 
composition at tliis period was surprising. 
Medwin says that after sitting wit!) Byron 
till tAVO or thrcie the poet Avoiild next day 
produce fresh Avork. lie disconi iiuied ^ Don 
Tuan’ after the fifth canto in disgust at its 
[•eception, and in compliance with tlie request 
')f the Countess Giiiecioli, Avho va^us shocked 
at its cynicism. In February 1820 ho trail? 
lated the ^ Morgan te Maggiore ; ^ in March 
the n^rancesca da. Bimini’ episode. On 

I April ho began his first drama, the ^ Marino 
Fali(*ro,’ finished it Ki. July, and co])it‘(l it out 
ij 17 Aug. It Avas produced at Drury Lane 
die next spring, in spite of his remonstrance, 
ind failed, to his great uimoyance. ‘ Sarda- 
lapalus,’ begun lil Jan. 1821, Avas finished 
18 May (the lust three acts in a fortnight). 
The ‘Two Foscari ’ was Avritten betw^een 

I I June and 10. J iily ; ‘ Cain,’ begun on 1 0 J uly, 
ivas finished 9 Se])fc. The ‘ Deformetl Trans- 
:brmed ’ Avas Avritten at the end of tlm same 
year. ‘ Werner,’ a mere dramatisation of 
Harriet Dee’s ‘ Kruitzner ’ in the ‘ Cant erbury 
Tales,’ was written bet ween 18 Dec. 1821 and 
20 Jan. 1822, The vigorous, though perverse, 
letters to Bowles on the Pope, controversy 
are also dated 7 Feb. and 25 March 1821. Xo 
literary hack could huA^e Avritten more rapidly, j 
and some would have AV’^ritten as Avell, Tlie j 
dramas thus poured forth at full speed by a 
thoroughly undramatic Avriter, hampiired by 
the wish to preserve the ‘ unities,’ mark (with 
the exception of ‘ Cain ’) his loAvest level, and 
are often mere prose broken into apparent 
verse. 

Count Q uiccioli began t o give trouble. Byron 
was warned not to ride in the forest alone for 
fear of probable assassination. GuiccLoli’s 
long acquiescence had turned public opinion 
against him, and a demand for separation on 
account of his ‘ extraordinary usage ’ of his 
wife came from her friends. On 12 July a 
papal decree pronounced a separation accord- 
mgly. The countess was to receive 200^. a 


j year from her husband, to live under the pa- 
j ternal roof, and only to see Byron under re-» 

1 strict ions. She ret irt'd to a Aulla of the Gambas 
; fifteen miles oif, where Byron rode out to see 
j her ‘ once or tAvice a month,’ passing tlie in- 
I tervals in ‘ perfect solitude.’ By January 
i 1 821, however {IJiary^ 4 .Ian. 1821 ),she seems 
to have been back in RaA^enna. Byron did 
all he could {Diary ^ 24 Jan. 1821, and Letter 
874) to prevent her from leaving her husband. 

Political complications were arising. Italy 
was seething with the Curbonaro consj)iraci(!S, 
The Gambas Avere noted liberals. Byron’s 
aristocratic vanity Avas quite consistent with 
a conviction of the corruption and political 
blindness of the cla.ss to Avhich he boasted of 
btdonging. The cant, the imheci I ity, and im- 
morality of the ruling classes at Ixome and 
abroad Avoro the theme of inucli of his talk, 
and inspired his most powerful Avriting. Jlis 
genuine hatred of Avar and pity for human 
suffering are shoAvn, amidst much alfectatiou, 
in his loft iest a erse. Though no diunocrat 
after the fashion of Shellt‘y, lie aa^rs a hearty 
detester of the sy.slem supported by the Holy 
alliance. lie AA^as i*eady to be a haider in the 
rtwolutionary moveiiKuits of the time. The 
Avails of Ba Vienna A\"ere placarded Avith ‘ Up 
Avith the rejmblic !’ and ‘ Death to the pope!’ 
Young Count Gamba (Teresa’s brother) soon 
afterwards returned to llaA^enna, became in- 
t imate wit h Byron, and introdiici‘d him to tho 
secret societies. On 8 Dec. 1820 tho com- 
mandant of the troops in Bavenna Avas mor- 
tally wounded in the street. By run had the 
man carried into his house at the point of 
doatli, and describes the e\"ent in ‘ Don Juan ’ 
(v. .‘14). It was due in some way to the ac- 
tion of the societit*s. A rising in the Romagna 
Avas now expected. Byron had otfered a sub- 
scription of one thousand louis to the consti- 
tutional government in Naples, to which the 
societies looked for support. lie had become 
head of the AnKudeani, a section of the Car- 
bonari (Letter 450), and bought some arms 
f<^r them, whicli during the following crisis 
were suddenly returned to him, and had to 
be concealed in his house { Diary ^ 10 and 
18 Fob. 1821). AnadA^anceof Austrian troops 
caused a collapse of the whole scheme. A. 
thousand members of the best families in tho 
Roman states were banished (Letter 4*39), 
and among them the Gambas. Mmo. Guic- 
cioli says that the government hoped by exil- 
ing them to get rid of Byron, Avhose position 
as an English nobleman made it difficult to 
reach him directly for his suspected relations 
■with the Carbonari. The co imtess helped, per- 
haps was intentionally worked upon, to dis- 
loage him. Her husband requested that she 
should be forced to return to him or placed 
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in a convent. Frightened by the threat, she 
escaped to her father and brother in Florence. 

A quarrel in which a servant of Byron’s 
proposed to stiletto an olhcer made his rela- 
tions with the authorities very unpleavsant. 
The poor of Ravenna petitioned that the 
charitable Eiifflishman might be asked to re- 
main, and only increased the suspicions of 
the govonimeiit. l^yron fell into one of his 
usual states of indecision. Shelley, at his 
request, came from Pisa to consult, and re- 
ports him greatly improved in health and 
morals. lie found Byron occupying splen- 
did apartments in the palace of Count (luic- 
cioli. Byron had now, lio says, an Income 
of 4, OCX)/, a year, and devoted 1,(K)0/. to 
charity (th<' context seems to disprove the 
variant reading 100 /.), an expenditure sulli- 
cient to explain the feeling at Ravenna 
mentioned hv Mmo. Guiccioli. Shelley, by 
Byron’s desire, wrote to the countess, ad- 
vising her against Switzerland. Tii ivply 
she begged vShelloy not to leave Ravenna 
without Byron, and Byron begged him to 
stay and protect him from a relapse into his 
old habits. Byron lingered at Ravenna till 
29 Oct., still hoping, it se(^ms, for a recall of 
tlie Gam has. At last he got in motion, with 
many sad forebodings, and preceded by his 
family of monkeys, dogs, cats, and peahens, 
lie met Loi’d Clare on tlae way to Bologna, 
and accompanied Rogers from Bologna. 
Rogers duly celebrated the meeting in his 
poem on Italy ; hut Tr»*lHwny (i. oO) tells 
now Byron grinned sardonically when lie 
saw Rogers si^ated upon a cusliion under 
which was concealed a bitter satire written 
by Byi'on upon Rogers himst^lf (it was 
afterwards published in ^Fraser,’ January 
1833). Byron settled in the Casa Lunfran- 
chi at Pisa, an old ghost-haunted palace, 
which Trelawny contrasted with the cheer- 
ful and hospitable abode of tlie Shelleys (i. 
80 ). The Gambas occupied part of the same 
palace (ITfxt, Byron^ i. 23). Byron agaifi 
saw some English soe/uity. A silly Irishman 
named Taalle, author of a t ranslat ion f>f Dante, 
for wliich Byron tried to find a publisher, 
with Medwin, Trelawny, Shelley,, and Wil- 
liams, were hi.s chief associates. Medwin, of 
the 24th light dragoons, was at Pisa from 
30 ^ov. 1821 till 15 March 1822, and again 
for a few days in August. Trelawny, who 
reached Pisa early in 1822, and was after- 
wards in constant, intercourse^, witli Byron 
was the keenest obsiu'vcr who has described 
him. Trelawny insists upon hi.s own supe- 
riority in swimming, and regarrls Byron as 
an ellemiiiate pretender to masculine quali- 
ties. Byron turned his worst side to such 
a man; yet Trelawny admits his genuine 


courage and can do justice to his better quali- 
ties. 

JMnie. Guiccioli had withdrawn her prohi- 
bition of ‘ Don Juan ' on promise of uetter 
behaviour (liOtter 500). On 8 Aug. 1822 
ho has finished three iiiovo cantos and is 
beginning another. Meanwhile ‘ Cain ’ (pub- 
lislied December 1821 ) liad produced hostile 
reviews and attacks, Scott had cordially 
accepted the dedication. Moore’s timid re- 
monstrances showed the set of public opinion. 
When Murray np])lied for an injunction to 
protect his property against threatened pi- 
racy, Eldon refused ; holding (9 Feb. 1822) 
that the presumption was not in favour of 
the innocent character of the book. Murray 
had several manuscripts of Bj^ron in hand, 
including the famous * Vision of .Judgment 
and this experience increased his caution. 
Byron began to think of a plan, already sug- 
gested to Moore in 1820, of starting a weekly 
newyiaper with a revolutionary title, such 
as ^ I Carbonari.’ lii Shelley’s society tliis 
plan took a new shape. It was propo.sed to 
get Leigh Hunt for an editor. In 1813 Byron 
had visited Hunt wlien imprisoned for a libel 
on the prince n*gent. Hunt had taken 
Byron’s part in tJie ‘Examiner’ in 1810, and 
had dt^dicated to him the ‘Story of Rimini.’ 
Shelley and Byron now agreed (in spite of 
Moorf‘’s romonsi ranco.s against a.ssoeiation 
with ill-bred cockneys) to bring Leigh Hunt 
to Italy. They assumt‘d that Hunt would 
retain his connection with the ‘ Examiner,’ 
of which his brother .lohn was proprit't or (see 
Tretawnv, ii. 53). Hunt threw up this 
position without their knowledge, and started 
for Italy with his wife and .six children. 
Shelley exxdained to Hunt (20 Aug. 1821) 
that he was hiinstdf to be ‘only a sort, of 
link,’ neither partner nor sharer in the profits. 
He s(uit 150/., to which Byron, taking Shel- 
h?y’H .security, addi^l 200/. to pay IIunt’.H 
expenses. Hunt n»proac1ies Byron as being 
moved solely by an expectation of largo 
profits (not in itself an immoral motive). 
The desiro to have an organ umhu* his own 
command, with all consequent advantages, 
is easily intelligible. When Hunt landed at 
Leghorn at the end of June 1822, Byron 
and Shelley found themselves saddled with 
the whole Hunt family, to be siqiported by 
the hypothetical profits of the new journaJ, 
wliile feint asserted and acted upon the 
doctrine that he Avas under no disgrace in 
accepting money obligat ions. Hunt took up 
his abode on the ground-floor of the palace. 
His children, says Trelawny, were unt amed, 
while Hunt considers that they behaved 
admirably and were in danger of corruption 
from Byron. TrelaAvny describes Byron as 
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disgust-ed at the very start and declaring 
that the journal would be an ‘abortion/ 
His reception of Mrs, Hunt, according to 
Williams, was ‘ shameful/ Mrs. Hunt natu- 
rally retorted the dislike, and Hunt reported 
one of her sharp sayings to Byron, in order, 
as he says, to morlify niin. Wo men coiihl 
be less congenial. Byron’s aristocratic lofti- 
ness encountered a temper forward to take 
ohenco at any presiim])tion of inequality. 
Byron had provided llunt with lodgings, 
furnished them decently, and doled out to 
him about 100/. through his steward, a pro- 
ceeding which irritated Hunt, who loved a 
cheerful giver. Shell(?y’s death (8 July) left 
the two men face to face in this uncomfortable 
relation. 

The ‘ Liberal,’ so named by Byron, survived 
through four numbers, it made a moderate; 
profit, which Byron abandoned to Hunt 
(liuNT, i. 87, ii. llii), but he was disgusted 
from the outset, and put no heart into the 
experiment. He told Ins friends, and pro- 
bably persuaded liimself, that he had (.‘iigaged 
in the journal out of kindness to the llunt s, 
and to help a friend of Shelley’s; and takes 
credit for feeling that he could not turn the 
Hunts into the street. Ilis chief contribu- 
tions, the ‘ Vision of Judgment’ and the letter 
‘ To my Grandmother’s lioview,’ ap])eared in 
the first number, to tin* general scandal. 

‘ Heaven and Earth ’ ax)peared in the second | 
number, the ‘ Blues ’ in the third, the ‘ .Mor- i 
gante Maggiore ’ in the fourth, and a few e]ji- 
grams were added, llunt and llazlitt, who 
wrote five jja])ers {Memoirs of llazlitt^ ii. 73), j 
did most of tlui remainder, whicli, however, 
had clearly not, the seeds of lif(‘ in it. The 
‘Vision of Judgment ’ was tlie hardest blow 
struck in a prolonged and bitter warfare. 
Byron had met Soiithey, indeed, at Holland 
House in 1.813, and speaks favourably of liim, 
calls liis prose perfect, and professes to envy 
his personal beauty Nov. 1H13). 

Ills belief that Southey had spread scandalous 
stories about the Swiss party in IHIO gave 
special edge to Ids revived aniij)athy. In 
1818 he dedicated ‘Don Juan’ to Southey in 
‘good simple savage verse’ (Letter 322), 
bitterly taunting t lie jxH't as a venal nmegade. 
In 1821 Southey published his ‘Vision of 
Judgment,’ aiiapotheosisof George III, of gro- 
tesque (though most unintentional) profanity. 
In the preface he alludes to Byron as leader 
of the ‘Satanic school.’ Byron in return de- 
nounced Sout hey’s ‘ calumnies ’ and ‘ cowardly 
ferocity.’ Southey retorted in the ‘ Courier ’ 
(11 Jan. 1822), boasting that he hadfastened 
Byron’s name ‘ upon the gibbet for reproach 
and ignominy, so long as it shall endure.’ 
Medwin (p. 179) describes Byron’s fury on 


reading these courtesies. He instantly sent 
off a cluillenge in a letter (0 Feb. 1822) to 
Douglas Kinnaird, wHo Imd the sense to 
suppress it. Ills own ‘Vision of Judgment,’ 
written by 1 Oct. 1821, was already in the 
hands of Murray, now troubled by ‘ Cain.’ 
Byron now swore that it should be published, 
and it was finally transferred by Murray to 
Hunt. 

Byron meanwhile had been uprooted from 
Pisa. A silly squabble took place in the 
street (21 March 1822), in which Byron’s 
servant stabbed an hussar (see depositions in 
Medwix). Byron spent some weeks in the 
summer at Monte Nero, near Lt;ghorn (where 
he and Mme. Guiccioli sat to the American 
painter West), and returned to Pisa in July. 
About the same time t ho ( tarn has were ordered 
to leave Tuscan t(;rritory. Byron’s stay at 
Pisa had been marked by the death of Allegra 
(20 Ax)ril) and of Shelley (8 July). Details 
of the ghastly ceremony of burning the bodies 
of Williams and Shelley (In and 16 Aug.) 
are given by Trolawny, with characteristic 
details of Byron’s emotion and hysterical 
affectation of Icwity. Shelley, wlio tixagge- 
rated Byron’s poetical merits (s(‘.e his enthu- 
siastic eulogy of the fifth canto of ‘ I )on .Tuan ’ 
m his visit to Pisa), was kept at a certain 
distance by liis perception of Byron’s baser 
qualit ies. jlyron had always res])ected Shelley 
as a man of simple, lofty, and unworldly cha- 
racter, and as undeniably a gentleman by birth 
and br(»eding. Shelley, according to Tre- 
lawny (i. 80), was the only man to whom 
Byron talke<i seriously and confidentially, 
lie told Moore t hat Shelley was ‘ the least 
selfish and the mildest of men,’ and added to 
Murray that he was ‘ as perfect a gentleman 
us ever crossed a drawing-room ’ (Ijetters 482 
and GOG), lb; was, however, capable of be- 
lieving and communicating to Hox)X)ner scan- 
dalous stories about the Shelleys and Claire, 
and of meanly suxq)resslng Mrs. Shelley’s 
confutation of the story (see Mr. Froude in 
Nineteenth Century^ August 1883 ; and Mr. 

J eaffresoii’s reply in the Athe,n<eum^ 1 and 
22 Sent. 1883). 

Treiawny had stimulated the nautical 
tastes of BjTon and Shelley. Cax)taiii llo- 
herts, a naval friend of his at Genoa, built an 
open boat for Shelley, and a schooner, called 
the Bolivar, for Byron. Treiawny manned 
her with five sailors and brought her round 
to Leghorn. Byron was annoyed by the 
cost ; knew nothing, says Treiawny, of the 
sea, and could never bo induced ^ take a 
cruise in her. When Byron left Pisa, after 
a terrible hubbub of moving bis household 
and his baggage, Treiawny sailed in the 
l^livar, Byrons servants following in one 
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felucca, the Hunts iu another, Byron travel- to go to the Levant. Though the scheme gave 
ling by land. They met at Lerici. Byron Byron an aim and excited his imagination, 
•wiSti Trelawny swlttn out to the Bolivar, he still hesitated, and with reason. Weak 
three miles, and back. The effort cost him health aiul military inexperionco were bad 
four days’ illness. On his recovery ho went qiuiUfications for the leader of a revolt, Oap- 
to Genoa and settled in the Casa Salucci tain Huberts conveyed messages and counter 
at Albaro; the Qambas occupying part of j messages from Byron to Trelawny for a time, 
the same house, Trelawny laid up the Boli- At last (:22 June 1823) Trelawny heard 
var, aftenvards sold to Lord Blessing! on for from Byron, who had engaged a ^collier-built 
four hundrtd guineas (Trelawny, i. 02), and tub’ of 120 tons, called the Hercules, for 
early next year went off on a ramble to llome. his expedition and siiiniuoned Trelawny’s 
Lord and Lady Blessington, witli Count help. Byron had taken leave of the Blos- 
d’Orsay, soon afterwards arrived at Genoa ; singtons with farewell presents, forebodings, 
and Lady Blessington has rocordt'd her con- ami a burst of tears. He took 10,000 crowns 
versations with Byron, llis talk with her was in specie, 40,000 in bills, and a large supply 
chietiy sentimental monologue about himself, of medicine; Trelawny, young Gamba,Brvmo, 
Trelawny says that he was a spoilt child; an'untledged medical student,’ and st?veral 
the nickname ^ Baby Byron’ (given to him, servants, including Fletcher. He had pre- 
says Ht'NT, i. 139, hy Mrs. Leigh) ‘fitted him , pared three helmets with liis crest, ‘ Crede 
to a T ’ (Tkelaw’NY, i. 50). His wayward- ! Byron,’ for Trelawny, Gamha, and himself; 
ness, his strange incontinence of speech, his ' ami afterwards bt‘gged from Trelawny a negro 
outbursts of passion, lus sensitiveness to all servant and a smart military jacket. They 
that was said of liiin come but vividly in these sailed from Genoa on Tuesday, 15 July; a 
reports. ; gale forced 1 1 lem t ( > return and repair damages. 

His healtli was clearly enfeebled. Uesi- : They stayed two days at Legliorn, and were 
deuce in the swampy regions of Venice and 'mined by Mr. Hamilton Bmwne. Here, too, 
Ravenna had increased his liability to malaria 1 Byron received a copy of verses from Goethe, 
(see Letter 311). His restlessness and in- j who liad inserted a complimentary notice of 
decision grew upon him. His passion for Byron in the ‘ Kuiist und Altertlnim,’ and 
Madame Guiccioli had never hliruh‘d him to j to whom Byron had dedicated ‘ Werner.’ By 
its probable dangers for both. This ex])erience | Browne's advice they sailed for Cephalonia, 
haa made him sceptical as to the durability j where Sir C. J. Napier was in command and 
of his passions ; especially for a girl not yet | known to sympathise with the Ore(*ks. Tre- 
of age, and of no marked force of intellect j lawny says that he was never ‘ on shipboard 
or character. Hunt speaks of a growing ; with a better companion.’ Byron’s spirits 
coldness, which affecled her spin ts and which I revived at sea ; lie was full of inn and prac- 
she injudiciously resented. Byron’s language j tical jokes ; read Scott, Swift, ( Jrimm, Uoche- 
toLady Blessington (BLnssiNOTON,i)p.<)8aud j foucauld ; chatted pleasantly, and talked of 
117) shows that the bonds were acknow- 1 describing Stromboli in a fifth canto of 
lodged but no longer cherished. H«^ talked ‘Chihh‘ Harold.’ On 2 Aug. they sighted 
of returning to England, of settling in Ame- Cephalonia. They found that Napier was 
rica, of buying a Greek island, of imitating away, and tliat Blaquiore had left for Eng- 
Lady Hest er Si anhope. He desired to restore I land. Byron began to fancy that he had 
his self-esteem, w’Oimded by the failure of the | been used as a decoy, and declared that he 
‘ JJberal.’ He had long before (28 Feb. 1817) j must see his way plainly before moving, 
told Moore that if lie lived ten years longer NapitT soon returned, and the party was 
lie would yet do somtUhing, and declared that warmly received by the residents. Informa- 
he did not think literature his vocation. He tion from Greece was scarce and doubtful, 
still ho])ed to show himself a man of action Trelawny resolved to start with Browne, 
instead of a mere droanuT and dawdler. Tlie knowing, lie says, that Byron, once on shore, 
Greek committee was formed in Loudon in would again become dawdling and shilly- 
the spring of 1823, and Trelawny wrote to shallying. Byron settled at a village called 
one of the members, Blaquiere, suggesting Metaxata, near Argostoli, and remained there) 
Byron’s name. Blaquiere was soon visiting till 27 Dec* 

Greece for information, and called upon Byron Byron’s nerve was evidently shaken* He 
in his way. The committee had iiiianimon.sly "showed a strange irritability and norvous- 
fiectecyiim a member. Byron was fiattered ' ness (Trelawny, ii. 113). He wished to hear 
and accepted. His old interest in Greece in- of some agreement among the divided and 
creased his satisfaction at a proposal which factious Greek chiefs before trusting himself 
fell in with his mood. He at onc(^ told the among them. The Cephalonian Greeks, ac- 
committeo (12 May) that Ids first wish was cording to Trelawny, favoured the election 
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of a foreign king, and Trelawny thought 
that Byron was really impressed by the possi- 
bility of rc3ceiving a crown. Byron hinted 
to Parry aftemards of ^eat oifers which 
had been made to him. Fancies of this kind 
may have passed through his mind. Yet his 
general judgment of the situation was re- 
markable for its strong sense, llis cynical 
tendencies at least kept him free from the 
enthusiasts’ illusions, and did not damp his 
zeal. 

In Cephalonia Byron had some conversa- 
tions upon religious tO])ics with Dr. Kennedy, 
physician of tlie garrison. Ktuiiitidy reported 
them in a book, in which he unfortunately 
thought more of expounding his argument 
than of repotting Byron. Byron had, in fact, 
no sett led views. 1 1 is heterodoxy did not rest 
upon reasoning, but upon sentiment. Tie 
was curiously superstitious through life, and 
s(;ems to have preArrnid Catholicism to other 
religions. Ijatly Byron told Crabb Robinson 
(5 Marcli 1855) Unit Ryroii had botm made 
miserable by the gloomy Calvinism from 
which, she said, li(3 had nevt‘r freed himself. 
Some passages in his letters, and tlie early 
‘Prayer to IVature’ — an imltati(»n of Pope’s 
‘ Universal Prayer’ — se(*m to imply a revolt 
from the doctrines to which Lady Byron re- 
ferred. ‘Cain,’ his most serious utterance, 
chiarly favours the view that the orthodox 
tlieology gave a repulsive or a nngatoiy an- 
swer to tlic great problems. But, in truth, 
Byron’s 8ce])t ieism was part of his quarrel 
'with cant. He hated t he religious dogma as 
he hated the political creinl and the social 
system of the respectable world. He dis- 
avowed sym])athy with Shelley’s opinions, 
and probably lU'ver gav(3 a tliought to the 
philosophy in which Shelley was interested. 

’Irclawny was now with Odysseus and the 
chiefs of Eastern Greece. I’rince Mavro- 
cordato, the most prominent of the Western 
Greeks, had at last occtipied Missoloiighi. 
Byron sent Colonel Stanhope (affiu’wards 
Ijord Harrington), a representative of the 
Greek committee, with a letter to Mavrocor- 
dato and anotluir to tlie general government 
(2 Dec. and »‘10 Nov. 182*1), insisting upon 
the necessity of union ; and on 28 Dec. sailed 
hims( 3 lf, on the entreaty ol' Mavrocordato 
and Stanhope. The voyage was hazardous. 
Gamba’s ship was actually seized by a Turkish 
man-of-war, and lie owed his release to the 
lucky accident t hat Ins captain had once saved 
tlie Turkish captain’s life. J^yron, in a ‘ mis- 
tico,’ took shelter under some rocks called the 
Scrophes. Thence, with some gunboats sent 
to their aid, they reached Missolonghi, in 
spite of a gale, in which Byron showea great 
coolness. Byrtm was heartily welcomed. 
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Mavrocordato was elected governor-general. 
Attempts were made to organise troops. 
Byron took into his pay a body of live hundred 
disorderly Suliotes. He met thickening diffi- 
culties with unexpected temper, firmness, and 
judgment. Demands for money came from 
all sides ; Byron told Parry that ho had been 
asked for fifty thousand dollars in a day. He 
raised sums on his own credit, and urged the 
Greek committee to provide a loan. II is in- 
dignation when Oamba spent too much upon 
some red cloth was a comic exhibition of his 
usual economy — hardly unreasonable under 
the circumstances. Ilis first object was an 
expedition against Lepanlo, ludd, it was said, 
by a weak garrison ready to come over. At 
the end of January he was named com- 
mander-in-chief. IT is wild troops were ut- 
terly unprovided with the stores required for 
an assault. The Greek committee had sent 
two mountain guns, with ammunition, and 
some English artisans under William Parry, 
a ‘ rough burly fellow ’ (1'kklawny, ii. 149), 
who had been a clerk at Woolwich. Parry 
after a h)iig voyage reached Missolonghi on 
5 Feb. 1824. In the book to whicli h<? gave 
his name, and for which he supplied materials, 
he profess(\s to have received Byron’s confi- 
dence. Byron called liim ‘old boy,’ laughed 
at his sea slang, his ridiculous accounts of 
Bent ham (one of th(‘ Greek committee), and 
played practical jokes upon him. Parry 
landed his stores, set his artisans to work, 
and gave himself military airs. The Suliotes 
became mutinous. They demanded commis- 
sions, says Gamba, for 150 out of three or four 
hundred men. Byron, disgusted, threatened 
to discharge them all, and next day, 15 Feb., 
tht'y submit ted. The same day Byron was 
seiztHl with an alarming fit — the doctors dis- 
pute<l whether epilex)tic or apoplectic ; but 
in any case so severe that Byron said he 
shouli have died in another minute. Half 
an hour later a false rex)ort. was brought that 
the Suliotes were rising to seize t he magazine. 
Next day, while Byron was still sufteriiig from 
tho disease and the leeches ax>plied by the 
doctor, who could hardly stop the bleeding, 
a tumultuous mob of Suliotes broke into his 
room. Stanhope says that the courage with 
which he awed the mutineers was ‘ truly 
sublime.’ On the 17th a Turkish brig came 
a^iore, and was burned by t he Turks after 
Byron had prepared an attack. Outlie 19tli 
a quarrel arose between the Suliotes and the 
guards of the arsenal, and a Swedish officer, 
Sasse, was killed. The English artificers, 
alarmed at discovering that shooting was, as 
Byron says, a ‘ part of housekeeping’ in these 
parts, insisted on leaving for peaceable re- 
gions. The Suliotes became intolerable, and 
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were induced to leave the town on receiving 
a month's wages fVom Byron, and part of 
their arrears from government. All hopes of 
an expedition to Lepanto vanished. 

Pany had brought a printing-press, though 
he had not brought some greatly desired 
rockets. Stanhope, an ardent disciple of 
Bentham's, started a newspaper, and talked 
of Ijaneasterinn schools, and other civilising 
apparatus, iiicluduig a converted blacksmith 
with a cargo of tracts. Byron had many 
discussions with him. Stanhope produced 
Bentham’s ‘ Springs of Action ^ as a new pub- 
lication, whoif Byron ‘stamped with his lame 
foot,’ and said that he did not require lessons 
upon that subject. Though Trtdawny says 
that Stanhope’s free press was of eminent ser- 
vice, Byron may be pardoned for thinking 
that the Greeks slioultl be freed from the 
Turks first, and converted to Benthamism 
afterwards. He was annoyed by articles in (he 
paper, which advocated revolutionary prin- 
ciples and a rising in Hungary, thinking that 
an alienation of the European powers would 
destroy the best chance of the Greeks {To 
Barffy 10 March 1824). He hoped, he said, 
that the writ(3rs’ brigade would he ready be- 
fore the soldiers’ press. The discussions, how- 
ever, were mutually respectful, and JlyTon 
ended a talk by saying to Stanhope, ‘ Give 
me that honest right hand,’ and begging to 
be judged by his actions, not by his words. 

Other plans were now discussed. Stan- 
hope left for Athens at th(* end of February. 
Odysseu.s, witli wliom was Trelawny, pro- 
posed a conference with Mavrocorduto and 
Byron at Salona. ByTOii wote agreeing to 
this proposal 19 Mandi. He had dejclined to 
answer an offer of the general government to 
appoint him ‘ governor-generalof Oret?ce ’ unt il 
the meeting should be over. The prospects 
of the loan were now favourable. Byron was 
trying, with Parry’s help, to fortify Misso- 
longhi and get* together some kind of force. 
His friends wen.* beginning to be anxious 
about the ollects of the place on his health. 
Barff offered him a country-house in Cepha- 
lonia. Byron replied that he felt bound to 
stay while he could. ‘ There is a stake worth 
millions such as I am.’ Missolonghi, with 
its swamps, mcanwliile, was a mere fever- 
trap. Tlie mud, says Gamba, was so deej> in 
the gateway that an unopposed enemy would 
have found entrance diificult. Byron’s dt;- 
parture was hindered by excessive rains. He 
starved liimself as usual. Moor<* says that lie 
measured himself round the wrist and waist 
almost daily, and took a strong dose if lie 
thought hi 8 size increasing. He rode out when 
he could witli his body-guard of fifty or sixty 
Suliotes, but complained of frequent weak- 


ness and dizziness. Parry in vain commended 
his xianacca, brandy. TVelawny had started 
in April with a letter from Stanhope, en- 
treating him to leave Missolonghi and not 
sacrifice his health, and^orhajis his life, ia 
that bog. 

Byron produced his last poem on the morn- 
ing of his birthday, in which the Kero is 
struggling to cast off the dandy with partial 
success. He had t ried to set an example of 
generous tn^atmiuit of an enemy by freeing 
some Turkish prisoners at Missolonghi. A 
lively little girl calleil llato or Hatag6e, who 
was amongst them, wished to stay with him, 
and he resolv(‘d to adojit h<^r. A let ter from 
Mrs. Leigh, found by Trelawny among his 
papers, contaiiu^d a transcript from a letter 
of Lady Byron’s to her with an account of 
Ada’s liealtli. An unfinished rt'ply from By- 
ron (2«‘l Feb. 1824) asked whether Lady Byron 
would permit 1 latagee to become a companion 
to Ada. Lady Byron, he adds, sht)uld be 
warned of Ada’s resemblanct^ to himself in 
his infancy, and he suggests that the epilepsy 
may bo hereditary'. Jle aft forwards dt?ciued 
to send ITatag6e for the time to 1 )r. Kennedy. 
On 9 Ax>ril he received news of Mrs. Leigh’s 
recovery from an illness and good accounts 
of Ada. On tlit» same day he rode out with 
Gamba, was caught in the rain, insisUnlupon 
returning in an open boat, and was seized 
with a shivering lit. His predisposition to 
malaria, aidtKl by his vstrange system of diet, 
had x)rodiieed tlie result anticipated by Stan- 
hox)e. He rode^ out next day, but the fever 
continued. Tlie iloctors had no idea beyond 
bleeding, to which he submitted with gi-eat 
reluctaiict‘, and Parry could only suggest 
brandy. The attendants wore ignorant of 
each other’s language, and s(;em to have lost 
tlieir heads. On the 18th he was delirious. 
At intervals lie was conscious and tried to 
say something to hletcher about his sister, 
his wife, a.Jid daughter. A strong ^ ant ispas- 
modic potion ’ W'us givfm to him in the even- 
ing. About six he said, ‘Now I shall go 
to sleep,’ and fell into a slumber which, after 
twenty-four hours, ended in death on the 
evening of 19 Ajiril. Trelawny arrived on 
the 24th or 25th, having hoard of the death 
on his journey. He entered the room where 
the corpse was lying, and, sending Fletcher 
for a glass of water, uncovered the feet. On 
Fhitcher’s return he wrote upon paper, spread 
on the coffin, the servant’s account of his 
master’s last illness. 

Byron’s body was sent homo to England, 
and after lying in state for two days was 
buried at Ilucknall Torkard (see Edinburgh 
RevieivfoxAmW 1871 for Hobhouse’s account 
of the funeral). The funeral procession was 
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accidentally met by Lady Caroline Lamb and 
her husband. She fainted on being made 
aware that it was Byron’s. Her mi nd became 
more affected; she was separated from her 
husband ; and died 26 Jan. 1828, generously 
cared for by him to the last. (For Lady 
Caroline Lamb see Lady Morgan, Memoirs, 
i. 200-14; Annual Obituary fov 1828; Mr. 
Townshend Maykr in TempU for June 
1868; Lord Lytton, Memoirs, vol. i.; Paul, 
Lifo of Godwin, vol. ii.) 

Lady Byron afterwards led a retired life. 
Her daughter Ada was married to tlie Earl of 
Lovelace 8 July 1865, and died 29 Nov. 1852. 
She is said to have been a good mathematician. 
A portrait of her is in Bentley’s ‘Miscellany’ 
for 1853. Lady Byron settled ultimately at 
Brighton, wliere she became a warm admirer 
and friend of F. W. Kobertson. She took an 
interest in the religious questions of the day, 
and spent alarge part of her income in charity. 
Miss Martin(»au {Bior/raphioal Sketches, 1808) 
speaks of her witli warm respecit, and some 
of her letters will be found in Oabb llobin- 
son’s diary. Others (see IIowitt’s letter in 
Daily Netvs, 4 Sept. 1809) thought her pe- 
dantic and over strict. Slit! died 10 May 
3800. Mme. Ouiccioli returned to h(‘r hus- 
band; she married the Marquis de Boissy in 
1851 and died at Florence in March 1873. 

The following ap])e{irs to be a full list of 
original portraits of Byron (for fuller details 
see article by Mr. R. fcnoouMBE and Mr. A, 
Graves in Notes and 'Queries, 0th series, vi. 
422, 472, vii. 209). Names of proprietors 
added: 1. Miniature by Ka}^^ at I lx* age of 
seven. 2. Full-length in oils by yaiiders ; en- 
graved in standard edition of Moore’s life 
(Lady Dorchester). 3. Miniature by sames 
from the preceding (engraving destroyed at 
Byron’s request). 4. Half-length by Westall, 

1 81 4 (Lady Burdett-Coutts). 5. 1 lalf-length 
by T. Phillips, 1814 (Mr, Murray) ; engraved 
by Agar, B. Graves, Lupton, Mote, Warren, 
l5dwards, and C. Armstrong. 6. Miniature 
by Holmes, 1815 (Mr. A. Morrison); en- 

? raved by B. Graves, llyall, and H. jMoyer. 

. Bust in marble by Thorwaldsen, 1816 j 
(Lady Dorchester) ; replicas at INIilan and 
elsewhere. 8. Half-length by ITnrlowe, 
1817; engraved by H. Meym*, Holl, and 
Scriven. 9. Miniature by Prepiani, 1 81 7, and 
another by the same ; given to Mrs. Leigh. 
10. Miniature in water-colours of Byron in 
college robes by Gilchrist about 1 807-8 ; at 
Newstead. 11 . Half-length in Albanian dross 
by T. Phillips, R.A, (Lord Lovelace) ; replica 
in National Portrait Gallery ; engraved by 
Finden. 12. Pencil Sketch by G. Oattermole 
from memory (Mr. Toone). 13. Medallion 
by A. Stothard. 14. Bust by Bartolini, 1822 


(Lord Malmesbury); lithographed by Fro- 
mentin. 15. Halwength by West (Mr. 
Horace Kent) ; emgraved by C. Turner, En- 
leheart, and Bobinson. 16. Ihroe sketches 
y Count d’Orsay, 1 823 ; one at South Ken- 
sington. 1 7. Statue by Thorwaldsen, finished 
1834. This statue was ordered from Thor- 
waldsen in 1829 by Hobhoiise in the name of 
a committee. Thorwaldsen produced it for 
1,0(X)/. It was refused by Dean Ireland for 
Westminster Abbey, and lay in the custom- 
house vaults till 1842, when it was again re- 
fused by Dean Tint on. In 1843 Whewell, 
having just become master of Trinity, accepted 
it for the college, and it was placed in the 
library (Correspondence in Notes and Queries, 
Cth ser. iv. 421). 18. A silhouette cut in 

paper by Mrs. Tjeigh Hunt is prefixed to 
‘ J^ron and some of his Contenii)oraries.’ 

Byron’s works apj)eared as follows : 

1 . ‘ ITours of Idleness ' (see above for a not ice 
of first editions). 2. ‘English Bards and 
Scotch Beviewers ’ (Cawthorne) (fc>r full de- 
tails of editions see Notes and Queries, 5tU 
ser. vii. 145, 204, 296, 355 ). 3. ‘ Imitations 

and Translations, toget her with original poems 
never beforepublislied,collectodby .T. C.IIob- 
house, I’rinity College, C.'imbridge ’ (1809) 
(contains nine poems'by Byron, reprinted in 
works, among ‘ occasional pieces,’ 1 807-8 and 
1808-10). 4. ‘Childe Harold, a Bomaimt,’ 

4to, 1812 (an appendix of twenty poems, 
including those during his travels and those 
addressed to Thy rza). 5. ‘ The Curse of Mi- 
nerva’ (anonymous; privately printed in a 
thin quarto in 1812 (Lowndes); at IMiila- 
delphia in 1815, 8vo ; Paris ( G aligiuini), 1 2mo, 
1818; and imperfect ro])ies in Hone’s ‘ Do- 
mestic Poems ’ and in hiter collections), 
(>. ‘ The Walt z ' (anonymous), 1 81 3 ( again in 
AVorks, 1 824). 7. ‘ The Giaour, a Fragment 

of a Turkish Tale,’ 1813, 8vo. 8. ‘ The Bride 
of Abydos, a Turkish 3'ale,’ 1813, 8vo. 9. ‘ The 
Corsair, a Tale,’ 1814, 8vo (to this were added 
the lines, ‘ Weep, daughter of a royal line,’ 
omitted in some copies ( see Letters of 22 Jan. 
and 10 Feb. 1814). 10. ‘ (Jde to Naj)oleoii Buo- 
naparte’ (anonymous), 8vo, 1814. 11. ‘ Lara, 
a Tale,’ 1814, Bvo (originally published with 
Rogers’s ‘ Jaccj^ueliiio ’). 12. ‘Hebrew Melo- 
dies,’ 1815 (lines on Sir Peter Parker ap- 
pended); also with music by Braham and 
Nathan in folio. 1 3. ‘ Siege of\lorintb,’ 181 6, 
8vo. 14. ‘ Parisina,’ 1816, 8vo (this and 
the bust together in second edition, 1816). 
15. ‘ Poems by Lord Byron ’ (Murray), 1810, 
8vo (‘ When all around,’ ‘ Bright be the place 
of thy soul,’ ‘ When we two parted,’ ‘ There’s 
not a joy,' * There be none oi beauty’s daugh- 
ters,’ ‘ Fare thee well ; ’ poems from the 
, French and lines to Rogers). The original 
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of ^Bright be the place of thy soul,’ by Lady xiii., and xiv. (John Hunt), 8vo, 1828; 
Byron, corrected by Lord Byron, is in the cantos xv. and xvi. (John & II. L. Hunt), 
Morrison MSS. 10. ‘Poems on his Domes- 8vo, 1824), all anonymous. A 17th canto 
tic Circumstances by Lord Byron/ Hone, (1829) is not by Byron; and ‘twenty sup- 
1810 (includes a ‘ Sketch,’ and in later edi- pressed stanzas ’ (1838) are also spurious, 
tions a ‘Farewell to Malta ’and ‘Curse of Mi- Murray published from 1815 to 1817 a 
nerva’ (mutilated); a twenty-third edition in , collective edition of works up to those dat(^ 
1817. It also includes ‘ O Shame to thee, Laud j in eight volumes 12mo ; other collective edi- 
of the Gaul,’ and ‘ Mmt\ Lavalette,’ which, j tions in five volumes lOmo, 1817 ; and an 
with an ‘Ode to St. Helena,’ ‘ Farewell to i edition in eight volumes 16mo, 1818-20. 
England/ * On his Daughter’s Birthday/ and , In 1824 was published an 8vo volume by 
‘ The Lily of France,* are disowned by Byron ! Kiiiglit & Lacy, called vol. v. of Lord 
in letter to Murray 22 July 1816, but arc re- Byron’s works, including ‘J Jours of Idle- 
printed in some later unautliorised editions, j ness/ ‘ English Bards and Scotch lieviewers,’ 

17. ‘ Prisoner of Cliillon, and other. Poems/ j the ‘ Waltz/ and various minor poems, several 
1816, 8vo (sonnet to Lake Leman, ‘Though | of the spurious poems mentioned under Hone’s 
the day of my destiny’s over/ ‘ Darkness,’ ; domestic pie(!(*s, and ‘ To Jessy,’ a copy of 
‘Churchill’s Grave/ the ‘Dream/ the ‘ In- j which is in Egerton MS. 2332, as sent to 
cant at ion’ (from Manfred), ‘ Prometheus*), i ‘ Jjiterary Recreations.’ In 1824 and 1825 

18. ‘ Cliilde Harold’s Pilgrimage/ canto iii., I the Iluids also published two volumes uni- 

1810, 8vo. 19. ‘ Monody on tlie Death of j form with the above and called vols. vi. and 
Sheridan’ (anonymous), 1816, 8vo. 20. ‘Man- | vii. ot* l^ord Byron’s works, including the 
fred, a Dramatic Poem/ 1817, 8vo. 21. ‘ The j poems (except ‘Don .Tuan’) published by 
Lament of Tasso/ 8vo, 1817. 22. ‘ Ohikle | them separately as above, and in ‘The Lil>e- 

llarold’s Pilgrimage!/ canto iv., 1818 (the ral.’ In 1828 Murray published an edition 


Alhama ballad and sonnet from Vittorelli | of the works in four volumes 12mo. Uni- 
appended). 23. ‘Beppo, a Venetian Story’ j form with tliis were publislu'd two volumes 
(anonymous in early editions), 1818, 8vo. i by J. F. Dove, including ‘ Don Juan ’(the 
24, ‘Suppressed Poems’ (Galignani), 1818, | whole) and tlie various piec(!S in Knight & 
8vo (‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ i Lacy’s volume, with ‘ Lines to Lady Caroline 
‘Land of the Gaul,’ ‘Windsor Poetics, a j Lamb/ ‘ On my Thirty-sixth Birthday/ and 
Sketch’). 25. Three Poems not included ; the lines ‘ And wilt thou weep P ’ 
in tlie works of Lord Byron (Ellingliam j There are various French collections: in 
Wilson), 1818, 8vo (‘ Linos to l^ady j 1825 Baudry & Amyot published an 8vo 
J[ersey] ‘ Enigma on II./ often erroneously j edition in seven volumes at Paris, with a 
attributed to Byron, really by Miss Fan- j life by .T. W. Lake, including all the recog- 
shawe ; ‘ Curse of JNIine.rva/ fragmentary), j nised poems, t he letter to Bowb\s, and the 
26. ‘ Mazeppa/ 1819 ( fragment of the ‘ Vain- j parliamentary speeches (separately printed 
pire’ novel appended). 27. ‘ MarinoFaliero/ I in London in 1824). Galignani published 
1820. 28, ‘The Propliecy of Dante/ 1821 j one-volume 8vo editions in 1828 (with life 

(with ‘Marino Faliero’), 8vo. 29. ‘ Sarda- ' by Lake), in 1831 (same life abridged), and 
napalus, a Tragedy;’ ‘The Two Foscari, a 1835 (with life by Henry T^ytton Bulwer, 
Tragedy ; ’ ‘ Cain, a Mystery ’ ( in one volume, M.P.) To the edition of 1 828 were appended 
8vo), 1821, 30. ‘Letter ... on the Rev. twenty-one ‘attributed poems/ including‘ Re- 

W. L. Bowles’s Strict ures on Pope/ 1821, member thee, remember thee,’ the ‘ Triumph 
31. ‘ Werner, a Tragedy ’ (J. Hunt), 1822, of the Whale’ (by Charles Lamb, Ckabjj 
8vo. 32. ‘TheLilM^ral’ (J. ilunt), l823,8vo Robinson, (1872), i. 175), and ‘Re- 

(No. I. ‘Vision of Judgment/ ‘ Letter to the mind me not, remind me not.’ Most of these 
Editor of my Grandmother’s Review,’ ‘Epi- were omitted in the edition of J831, which 
grams on Castlereugli/ No. II. ‘ Heaven and included (now first printed) the ‘ Hints from 
Earth.’ No. 111. ‘The Blues.’ No. IV. ‘ Mor- Horace/ of which fragments are given in 
gante Maggiore ’ ). 33. ‘ The Age of Bronze ’ Moore’s ‘ Life ’ (1830). 

(anonymous ) f J . Hunt), 1 823, 8vo. 34. ‘ The The collected ‘ Life and Works ’ published 
Island’ (J. Hunt), 1823, 8 VO. 35. ‘TheDe- by Murray (1832-5), 8vo, includes all the 
formed Transformed' (J. & II. L. Hunt), recognised poems, and adds to the foregoing 
1824, 8 vo. 36. ‘Don Juan’ (cantos i. and works a few ‘published for the first time’ 
ii. ‘printed by Thomas Davison,’ 4to, 1819; (including the second letter to Bowles, and 
cantos iii., iv., and v. (Davison), 8vo, 1821 ; the ‘ Observations on Observations’), and 
cantos vi., vii., and viii. (for Hunt & several poems wliicli had appeared iti other 
Clark(j), 8vo, 1823; cantos ix., x., and xi. works: ‘River that rolhist/ &c., from Medwin 
(for John Hunt), 8vo, 1823; cantos xii., (1824); ‘Verses on his Thirty-sixth Birthday/ 
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from Gamba (1824) ; * And thou wert sad ’and 
• Could love for ever/ from Lady Blessing- 
ton ; ^ I speak not, T wail not ; ’ Mn the 
valley of waters ; ’ ‘ They say that hope is 
happiness/ from Nathan^s * h’ugitive Pieces," 
&c. (1829) ; ‘ To my son," * Epistle to a 
friend," *My sister, my sweet sister," ^ Could 
I lament,’ the* DeviFs Drive," and many trifles 
from Moore"» * Life " (1830). This edition, 
which has boon reprinted in the same form 
and in one volume royal 8vo, is the most 
convenient. 

[Moore had sold the Memoirs given to him by 
Byron to Murray (in November 1821) for 2,000/. 
(or guineas), with the agreement that they were 
to bo edited by Moore if Hyron died before him. 
Byron (1 Jan. 1820) oftered to allow his wife to 
see the Memoirs, in order that she might point 
out any unfair statements. She declined to see 
them, and protested against such a publication. 
Byron afterwards became doubtful as to pub- , 
lishiug, and a deed w'as executed in May 1822, 
by which Murray undertook to restore the ma- 
nuscript on the repayment, of tlie 2,000/. during 
Byron's life. On Byron's death, the power of re- 
demption not having h(‘en acted upon, the right ’ 
of publication belongid to Murray. Byron’s 
friends, however -'Ilobhouso and Mrs. Leigh — ' 
were anxious b^r the de.st ruction. Lady Byron 
carefully avoid tul any direct action in the matter 
•which would imply a desire to suppress her hus- 
band’s statement of his case. Mooro hesitated ; 
but at a. meeting held in Murray’s house (17 May 
1824) ho repaid the money to Murray, having 
obtained an advance from the Longmans (Moore’s 
Diary, iv. 189), and the manuscript was returned 
to him and immediately destroyed, Jt Avas pro- ' 
posed at the time that Lady Byron and Mrs. 
Leigh should repay the 2,000/. ; but lhc5 arrange- 
ment failed for some uuexplaincd reason, and 
Murray ultimately paid otf Moore’s debt in 1828, 
amounting with interest to 3,020/., besides pay- 
ing him 1,600/. for the Life. Many charges 
arose out of this precipitate destruction of the 
Memoirs ; but there is no reason to regret their 
loss. Moore showed them to so many people 
that he ha^l them copied out (Diary, 7 May 1820), | 
for fear that the original might be worn out. | 
Lady Burgliorsh destroye{l, in Moore’s presence, i 
some extracts which she had made (Diary, v. 11 1 ), 
Giffkx'd, Lord and Lady Holland, and Lord Jolin 
(afterwards Karl) Ilusscll read them. Lord 
John gives his impressions in his edition of 
Moore’s Diary" (iv. 192), and seems to express the 
general opinion. Tlu'ro were some indelicate 
piissages. There -were also some interesting de- 
scriptions of early impressions; but for the 
most part they were disappointing, and contained 
the story of the marriage, which Moore (who 
was familiar with them) gives substantially in 
the Memoir (see Jeaflreson’s Heal Lord Byron, 
ii. 292-330, Moore’s Diary, Quarterly Review 
(on Moore) foi* June 18o3 and for July 1883, 
Jeaflreson in Athenaeum for 18 Aug. 1883). The 


first authoritative life w'as that by Moore, first 
! published in 2 vols. quarto, London, 1 830. It 
■ forms six volumes of the edition of the Life and 
i Works, 17 vols. 12rao, 1837, and in one volume, 
j 8 VO. Other authorities are : I/ady Blessington’s 
Journals of the Conversations of Lord B. with 
! Lady Blessington (1834 and 1850); Correspon- 
i dence of Lord Byron with a Friend, and Recollec- 
I tions by the late R. C. Dallas, by Rev. A. R. C. 

I Dallas, Paris, 1825, Galignani ; Life of Byron, 
by John Galt, 2nd edit. 1830; Life, Writings, 
Opinions, &e., by an English Gentleman in the 
Greek Service, 1825,publi.shcd bylley; Narrative 
j of a Second Visit to Greece, by hklAvard Blafpii^re, 
London, 1825 ; Narrative of Lord Byron’s Last 
I Journe}^ to Greece, by Count Peter Gamba, 1825 ; 
Conversations on Religion with Lord Byron at 
Cephalonia,by thelato Jas. Kennedy, M.D., 1830; 
Lady Morgan’s Memoirs, 1862 (for Lady C. 
Liimb) ; Conversatitms of Lord Byron at Pisa, by 
Thomas Medwin, 1824; Guiccioli, Comtesse de, 
Lord Byron jug6 pur Ics t/iirioins de sa vie, 1868, 
and in English as (Uiiccioli’s My Recollections of 
Lord Byron, 2 vols. 1869 ; Records of Shelley, 
Byron, and the Author, by K. J. Trelawny, 1858, 
2nd edit. 1878; Life of Rev. W. Harness, by 
A. G. L’ Estrange, 1871 ; Memoirs of Rev. 
Francis Hodgson, by Rev. .Tames T. Hodgson, 

2 vols. 1878 ; Parry, William, Last Days ot‘ Lord 
Byron, 1825 ; HoUionse’s Travels in Albania 
(1855, 3rd edit.), and ‘Byron’s Wtatuo ; ’ (Iroeco 
in 1823 and 1824, by (/oloncl Leicester Stanliopo 
(1825), new edition, contains reminiscences by 
George Finlay and Stanhope', reprinted in the 
Englisli translation of Elze ; Klze, Karl, Lord 
Byron (T^nglisli translation), 1872 (first German 
edition 1870); The Real Lord Byron, by John 
Cordy Jpafti’cson, 2 vols. 1883 ; also articles in 
Atlienficum, 4 and 18 Aug. 1883; Lidy Byron 
Vindicated, by Harriet Beecher Sto'Me, London, 
1870 ; Lord Byron and his Contemporaries, by 
Leigh Hunt, 2 vols. 1326, and Lugh Hunt’s 
Autobiography, 1850 and 1860. See also articles 
in the London Mag. for 24 Oct. ; Blackwood’s 
Mag., June 1824 ; AVostinhister, July 1824 and 
January 1825 (Hobhouso) ; Quarterly, October 
1869, January 1870, July 1883 (Hayward); 
New Monthly, January 1830 (T. Campbell); 
New Monthly for 1835, pt. iii. 193-203, 291-302, 
Conversations with an American ; MSS. in Bri- 
tish Museum and in possession of Mr. A. Morrison, 
who has kindly permitted their inspection. Two 
small collections called ‘Byroniana’ are worth- 
less. The Byron iana referred to in the one- 
volume edition of Mooro was a collection pro- 
jected by John Wright, but never carried out.] 

L. S. 

BYRON, HENRY JAMES (1834-1884), 
dramatist and actor, was born in Manchester 
in January 1834. llis father, Henry Byron, 
was for many years British consul at Port- 
au-Prince. Placed first with Mr. Miles 
Morley, a surgeon in Cork Street, W., and 
afterwards with his maternal grandfather, 
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Dr, Bradley of Btixton, Bvron conceived a 
dislike for the medical promssion, and joined 
a * provincial^ company of actors, A mono- 
logue of his entitled ‘ A Bottle of Champagne 
uncorked by Horace Plastic,’ produced at the 
Marionette Theatre, London, into which the 
old Adelaide Gallery had been turned, was 
his earliest literary venture, lie entered on 
14 Jan. 1858 the Middle Temple. His taste 
for the stage interfered with his pursuit of 
law. Ho had produced unsuccessfully at the 
Strand Tht?atre in 1857 a burlesque entitled 
‘Richard Coeur de Lion.’ Better fortune 
attended his next burlesque, ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ 
given the next year at the same theatre, which 
had then passed from the hands of Payne 
into those of Miss Swanborough. A series | 
of pieces, chielly of the same class, followed 
at the Strand, Adelphi, Olympic, and other 
west-end theatres. Byron wrote for ‘ Temple 
Bar’ a novel entitled ‘Paid in Full,’ after- 
wards reprinted in 3 vols. London, 1 865, into 
which he introduced some of his experiences 
as a medical student. He was the first editor 
of ‘ Fun,’ and originated a short-lived paper, 
the ‘Comic Times.’ On 15 April 1865 he 
joined Miss Marie Wilton in the management 
of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, formerly the 
Queen’s, in Tottenham Street, contributing to 
the opening programme a burlesque on the sub- 
ject of La Sonnambula. ‘ War to the Knife,’ 
a comic drama in three acts, was given at the 
same house, 1 0 J une 1 865, and ‘ A Hundred 
Thousand Pounds,’ also in three acts, 5 May 
1866. His terms of partnership included 
an engagement to write for no other house. 
In 1867 ho resigned his connection with this 
theatre, and began the management of the 
Alexandra Theatre, Livorj:)ool, to which soon 
afterwards he added also the management of 
the Theatre Royal and the Amphitheatre. 
At one or other of these houses he produced 
some of his host works. The result was, 
however, disaster. These painful experi- 
ences did not prevent him from undertaking 
seven years later the management of the 
Criterion Theatre, which opened on 21 May 
1874 with his three-act comedy, ‘ An Ame- 
rican Lady.’ On 16 Jan. 1875 he gave to the 
Vaudeville Theatre ‘Our Boys,’ a three-act 
domestic drama, which is noticeable as having 
had tlie longest run on record, not having 
been withdrawn till 1 8 April 1 879. 

Byron’s first appearance in London as an 
actor took place at the Glo])e, 28 Oct. 1869, 
as Sir Simon Simple in his own comedy, ‘ Not 
such a Fool as he looks,’ a part originally 
designed for Mr. Sothern, \ le had previously 
played in the country as Isaac of York in his 
own burlesque of ‘ Ivanhoe.* Siibs<imiently 
in his own comedies he appeared as FitzAl- 


tamont in ‘The Prompter’s Box,’ Adelphi, 
1870; Captain Craven in ‘ Daisy Farm/ 
Olympic, 1871 ; Lionel Levert in ‘ Old Sol- 
diers, ^Strand, 1873 ; Harold Trivass in ‘An 
American Lady/ Criterion, 1874; Gibson 
Greene in ‘ Married in Haste,’ Ilayrnarket, 
1875; and Dick Simpson in ‘Conscience 
Money/ Haymarket, 1878. In 1881 ho 
played, at the Court Theatre, Cheviot Hill in 
Mr. Gilbert’s comedy of ‘ Engaged.’ This 
was his last engagement, and, so far as is 
known, the only one in which ho played in 
a piece by another author. Shortly after 
this period, in consequence of ill-health, he 
retired from the stage. The same cause 
drove him into comparative seclusion. He 
died at his house in Claphnm Park on 1 1 April 
1884, and was buried at Brompton. 

Byrons serious dramatic work is original 
in the sense; that the plot is rarely taken 
from a foreign source. It displays ingenuity 
! rather than invention, and alxuinds in the 
kind of artifice to he expected under arrange- 
m(*nts by which no njore than one scene is 
allowed to an act. The; distinguisliing cha- 
racteristics of Byron’s j>lays are homeliness 
and healthiness. He re\ oiled in pun and 
verbal pleasantry, and in a certain coekney 
smartness of repartee. Character and proba- 
bility were continuully sacrificed to the strain 
after a laugh. In his dramatic* works ht; met 
with many rehufis, but few tailures. ‘Cyril’s 
Success’ is generally, and corrc*(*tly, held to 
be his best play. As an actor liyiv)n at- 
tempted little. A quiet unconsciousness in 
the delivery of jokes was his chief recom- 
mendation to the public. Byrou hud, before 
his retirement, an enviable social reputation. 
Many spoken witticisms, more, indeed than 
he is entitled to claim, arc; associated with 
his name. 

A complete list of Byron’s plays can 
scarcely be attempted. Iiic* following list, 
in which e stands, perhaps too comprehen- 
sively, for extravaganza, burlesque*, nr panto- 
mime, / for farce, c for comedy, and d for 
drama, omits little of importance: ‘Bride 
of Abydos/ c, no date ; ‘ Latest Edition 
of Lady of Lyons,’ c, 1858 ; ‘ h>a Diiivolo,* 
€, 1868; ‘ Maid and Magpie,’ c, 1858 ; ‘ Ma- 
zeppa/ c, 1858 ; * Very Tjatest pAlitiou of Lady 
of Lyons/ 1859; ‘ Babes in the Wood/ c, 
1869; ‘Nymph of Lurleyhurg/ c, 1869; 
‘Jack the ‘Giant-Killer/ c, 1860; ‘Tl )»3 Mil- 
ler and his Mon/ e (written with K. 1’alfourd), 
1860 ; ‘ Pilgrim of Love,’ c, 1860 ; ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe/ e, 1860; ‘Blue Beard,’ c, 18(H); 
‘Garibaldi’s Excursionists/ /, 18(X); ‘Cin- 
derella/ 0 , 1861 ; ‘ Aladdin/ o, 1861 ; ‘ Esme- 
ralda/ e, 1861 ; ‘ Miss Eily O’Connor/ 
1861 ; ‘ Old Story/ c, 1861 ; ‘‘ Puss in a Now 
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Pair of Boots/ e, 1862 ; ‘ Rosebud of Sting- 
ing-nettle Farm/ e, 1862; ‘ George de Barn- 
well/ 1802 ; ‘ Ivanhoe/ e, 1862 ; ^ Beautiful 
Haid6e/ e, 1863 ; ^ Ali Baba/ 1863 ; ‘ Ill- 
treated II Trovatore/ e, 1863 ; ‘ The Motto/ 

c, 1863; ‘Lady Belle-belle/ e, 1863; ‘Or- 
pheus and Kurydice/ <?, 1863; ‘ Mazourka/ 

Cf 1864; ‘Princess Springtime/ e, 1864; 
‘Grin Rushes/ e, 1864; ‘Timothy to the 
Rescue/ 1 861 ; ‘ Pan/ e, 1 866 ; ‘ La Son- 
nambula/ e, 1865; ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor/ c, 1865 : ‘ Little Don Giovanni/ e, 
I860; ‘War to tlu‘ Knife/ c, 1865; ‘ Der 
Freischntz/ e, 1806 ; ‘ Pandora’s Box/ e, 
1866: ‘A Hundred Thousand Pounds/ c, 
1866; ‘William Tell/ e, 1867; ‘Dearer 
than Life,’ 1867 ; ‘ Blow for Blow/ d, 
1868; ‘ Liicrezia Borgia, M.D./ c, 1868; 

‘ Cyril’s Success/ e, 1868; ‘ Not sucJi a Fool 
as he looks/ 1868; ‘ llobinson Crusoe/ 
e, 1868 ; ‘ Minnies or Leonard’s Love/ rf, 
1869; ‘Corsican Brotht^rs/ e, 1869; ‘Lost 
at Sea' (with Dion Boucicault), d, 1869; 

‘ Uncle Dick's Darling/ d^ 1869; ‘Yellow 
Dwarf/ c, 1869; ‘Lord Bateman/ c, 1869; 

‘ Whittington/ c, 1869; ‘Prompter's Box/ 

d, 1870; ‘Robert iNIacaire/ c, 1870; ‘En- 
chanted Wood/ c, 1870; ‘English Gentle- 
man,’ df 1870: ‘Wait and Hope,’ d, 1871; 
‘Daisy Farm/ d^ 1871; ‘Orange Tree and 
the Humble Bee,’ <?, 1871 ; ‘Not if 1 know 
it/ e, 1871 ; ‘ Giselle/ c, 1871 ; ‘Partners for 
Life/ c, 1871; ‘ (’amaralzuman/ c, 1871; 
‘Blue Beard/ e, 1871 ; ‘ Haunted Houses/ r/, 
1872; ‘Two Stars/ d (altered from the 
‘ Prompter's Box’), 1872; ‘ Spur of the Mo- 
ment //, 1872; ‘ Good News/ r/, 1 872 ; ‘ Lady 
of llie Lake/ c, 1 872 : ‘ Mabel’s Life,’ d, 1872 ; 

‘ Time’s Triumph/ d, 1872 ; ‘ Kino Feathers/ 
d, 1873; ‘Sour tirapes/ c, 1873; ‘ P^ille de 
Madame Aiigol/ houffcy 1873; ‘ Old Sol- 
diers/ c, 1873; ‘ Chained to the Oar/f'/, 1873; 
‘Don Juan/ c, 1873; ‘Pretty Perfiimeress/ 
op, huujfc^ 1874; ‘ Demon’s Bride/ op. houffe, 
1871 ; ‘.American Lady/ c, 1874 ; ‘ Nor- 
mandy Pi])piiis/ c, 1874; ‘Robinson Crusoe/ 
c, 1874 ; ‘Oil and \ inegar/ c, 1874 ; ‘ Thumb- 
screw/ df 1874 ; ‘ Old Sailors/ c, 18/4: ‘Our 
Boys/ Cf 1875 ; ‘ Married in Haste/ c, 1875; 
‘Weak Woman/ c, 1875; ‘Twenty Pounds 
a Year//, 1870; ‘Tottles/ c, 1876 ; ‘ Bull by 
the Horns/ c d^ 1876; ‘Lit tie Don Ctcsar de 
Bazan/ c, 1876 ; ‘ Wrinkles/ d, 1876 ; ‘ AVidow 
and AVife/ df 187<1; ‘ Pampered Aleniala/ /, 
1876; ‘Little Doctor Faust/ c, 1877 ; ‘Old 
Chums/ e, 1877 ; ‘ Bohemian Gy url’ (second 
version), e, 1877 ; ‘Guinea Gold/ df 1877 ; 
‘ Forty Thieves/ e (written in conjunction 
with F. C. Burnand, W. S. Gilbert, and 
R. Reece), 1878; ‘ La Sonnambula’ (second 
version), e, 1878; ‘Young Fra Diavolo,’ c, 


878; ‘A Fool and his Money,’ 0, 1878; 
Crushed Tragedian/ c, 1878; ‘Hornet’s 
Cest,’ Of 1878; ‘ Conscience Money/ df 1878 ; 
Uncle,’ 1878; ‘ Court sli ip/ c, 1879; ‘Jack 
he Giant-Killer/ c, 1879; ‘Pretty fisme- 
■alda/ c, 1879 ; ‘ Handsome Ilernani,’ <?, 1879; 
The Girls,’ c, 1879 ; ‘ Upper Crust/ c, 1880; 
Light Fantastic//, 1880; ‘Gulliver’s Tra- 
els/ p, 1880; ‘Trovatore/ c, 1880; ‘Bow 
[lells/ d, 1880; ‘ Without a Home,’ c, 1880; 
Alicliael Strogoff/ d (translated from the 
Yench), 1881; ‘Punch/ c, 1881; ‘New 
Iroom/ Cf 1881 ; ‘ Fourteen Days,’ c (trans- 
ated from the French), 1882; ‘Pluto,’ e, 
882; ‘ Frol iq lie,’ r (witli H. B. Farnie), 
882: ‘ Auntie,’ c, 1882 ; ‘ A'^illainous Sqnin*,’ 

. 1882. The following pieces may be added: 
Dundreary,’ ‘ Marri(*d and Done for,’ ‘ »Son- 
ation Fork,’ ‘Our S(‘asido Lodging,’ ‘ Rival 
Ithellos,’ and ‘ AI y Wife and I,’ farces, the 
xact date of production of which it is dilli- 
:ult to iix. IJnder the head c are ranked 
arious slight productions put forth as farci- 
;al comedies, farcical dramas, ^S:c, 

[Privnti) iiiforniiitioa ; Era Almaimek; Era 
N^ewspapor, 10 April 1881 ; Athcnseum ; Dutton 
Jook’s Nights at the Play; Mon of the Time, 
0th od. ; Pascoo’s Dramatic List. J J. K. 

BYRON*, JOHN, first Loni) Bykon (d. 
652), was d(\seeiided from Sir John Byron 
•f Clayton, Lancasliirt', who obtained the 
hbey of Newstead, Nottinghamshire, at the 
lissolution of the monasteries. He was the 
Idest son of Sir .lolin Byron, K.B., by Anne, 
laughter of Sir Richard Alolineux of Sefton, 
Lancashire. lie sat in the last parliament 
if .lames 1 and in the first of Charles I for the 
lorough, and in the parliament of 1627-8 for 
ho county of Noltingham. He had been 
iiiighted ill the interval. He was high sheriff 
f Nottinghamslur(> in 1634. llis name is not 
n the list of either the Short or the Long 
larliament of 1640. In that year lie brought 
lis military experience and vcqmtation, ac- 
quired in the Low Country wars, to the expe- 
dition against the Scots. On its failure, he 
looke.d eagerly to the project ed great council of 
the peers at York (August 1610). W riling on 
the very day of meeting, lie expivsseshis conti- 
deiit hope that ‘ the a ipers we have been too 
ready to entertain will be driven out / and that 
the Scotch genm*al Leslie’s exaction of 350/. a 
day from Ihirham ‘ will prove a fruit ful pre- 
cedent for the king’s service, that hereafter 
ship-money may 1m? thought a toy’ {State 
Papers, Dom., 24 Sept. 1640). 

Byron was appointed to the lieutenancy 
of the Tower after Lumsford’s dismissal 
(26 Dec. 1641). lie was sent for as a de- 
linquent by the lords (12 Jan. 1641-2), 
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and examined as to the stores lately con- 
veyed into the fortress. ‘He gave so full 
ansvws to all the questions asked of him, 
that they could not but dismiss him * ( Claren- 
don JRebellion^ 164 a), but he refused to 
leave the Tower without the king’s order. 
The peers refused to concur in the address 
for his removal, and it was therefore pre- 
sented by the commons alone (27 Jan.) 
The king at first declined to comply, but 
Byron himself bt^gged to be set free ‘ from 
the vexation and agony of that place.’ On 
11 Feb. 1641-2 Charles sent a message to 
the House of Lords consenting to the ap- 
pointment of Sir John Conyers in ^lyron’s 
place. 

When the war broke out , Byron was among 
the first to join the king at York, and marched 
with him to summon Coventry (20 Aug. 
1642, Dugdale, Diary ^ p. 17)/ Thence lie 
was despatched by Charles to protect ( )xford. 
At Braekley (28 Aug.), while refreshing his 
troop after a long march, he was sinprised, 
and forced to make a speedy retreat to the 
heath. In the confusion a box containing 
money, apparel, and other things of value 
was left in a field of standing corn. He 
wrote to a Mr. Clarke of Oroiighton for its 
restitution, which he said he would represent 
to the king as an acceptable service ; if not, 
he continued, ^ assiure yourself I will find a 
time to repay myself with advantage out of 
your estate.' The houses took notice of this 
letter, in a joint declaration, retorting on 
IWron*the odious crime and title of traitor’ 
(Declaration of the Lords and (^ommons, 
11 Sept. 1642). In a contemporary tract 
(/MY. M. E, 117, 11) the value of the spoil 
taken is estimated at not less than 6,000/. 
or 8,000/., and the prisoners tak(m by the 
parliamentarians are said to have been 
searched, despoiled, and thrown into the 
Tower, where they miglit have starved but 
for charity tcf. Bailuy, Nottinghamshire, ii. 
069, 672 ).‘ 

Byron reached Oxford 28 Aug., and re- 
mained there till 10 Segt. After leaving 
Oxford he arrivedat AVorcester about 17 Sept. 
He had heeii pursued by Lord Say, and had 
to fight on the road, lie gained a victory 
over the parliamentarians at Bowick Bridge 
(22 Sept.), hut found it necessary to evacuate 
Worcester, which he had not fortified, on the 
following (lay. ♦ 

At Edgehill (23 Oct. 1642), when Kupert’s 
charge had scattered the enemy, Byron joined 
in the chase with the reserve of the right 
wing — his own regiment of horse. AVhen 
Rupert returned he ‘ found a great alteration 
in the field, and the hope of so glorious a 
day quite vanished ’ ( Clarendon^ 309 a). For 


Byron had left the foot, whom he had been 
posted to protect, to be taken in rear by the 
enemy. 

After Edgehill, Bvron’s regiment quartered 
a while at Fawley dourt. Ilia orders against 

f lunder were disregarded, and the owner, 
kilstrode AVliitelocke, laments the wanton 
destruction of property, the writings of his 
estates, and many excellent manuscripts 
(Memoriahy p. 65). Byron’s regiment of horse 
was quartered at Reading in December 1642 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Ihq). pt. ii. 438 6), and 
he probably comniamhul the horse of the gar- 
rison there. Readi ng not long aft or ( 26 April 
1643) capitulated to Essex, hut Byron was 
in Oxfordshire during t he spring of this year. 
On 0 Maybe thdeatod a party of roundheads 
at Bicester, and on 12 .)uly was sent west 
with Prince Alanricc? to relieve Devizes. The 
great victory of Round way Down, near D(?- 
vizes, on 13 July, was c!ii(‘fly the work of 
Byron, whose charge tuiTnai to fiight the 
‘ impeiu't rahle regimtuii ’ of IJash*rig’s cuiras- 
siers. But his nnui w(Tii always ready to 
desert or to mutiny for plnnderV sake, and 
on the (lay of the siirniiuler of Bristol to 
Rupert, Byron writes in haste In ht)g the 
)rince to giv(' tliein assuram^o that they shall 
lave their share — ‘ hemdit from your 

highness’s great vict ory.’ ( )n 20 Sept. Byron 
commundecl the horse of the right wing at 
the first battle of Newbury, and Lord Falk- 
land fell fighting in tht* front rnidi of Byron’s 
regiment. Byron wrot(i a full account of 
this battle for Lord Chin*ndon’s use, and long 
extracts from his original nuuniscript are 
given by Air. Money ip Lis ‘ Ball les of New- 
bury’ (pp. 41, 51, 56). He himself received 
what reward the king had to bestow, being 
created Baron Byron of Rochdale (24 Oct. 
1648), with limitation of the title, after his 
own issue, to his six loyal brothers, Richanl, 
AV ilHam , TI lomtis, Robert , ( > i 1 hert, and Philip. 
Ho willingly accepted ltu])ert’s otler of the 
sole command in Lancashirt', if the county 
would agree ther(?to (7 Nov.), hut wished 
first to make sure of the appointment of go- 
vernor to tlui Princ(‘. of Wales, ‘an employ- 
ment likely to continue to my advantage 
when this war is ended’ (Add. MS. 18980, 
f. 147; AVaruukton, Prince Ituperty ii. 829). 

By the cessation of arms granted by ( )r- 
monde, the troops raised for the king’s service 
against the Irish rehds were set free for 
other employment, and detachments came 
over at intervals to join the force under tlie 
command of Byron, wliose whole army is 
described as ‘rolling like a flood’ up to the 
walls of Nantwich, the only parliamcmt gar- 
rison left in Cheshire, Byron tlefeatod Brtire- 
tonat Middlewick, and captured Crowe House. 
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But the tide soon turned. Byron failed in 
an assault on Nantwich 18 Jan. 1643-^4; 
the besiegers confidently awaited the ap- 
proach of Fairfax with his Yorkshire horse 
and Manchester foot, soon to be joined by the 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire levies of Sir 
William Brereton. A sudden thaw, swell- 
ing a little river that ran between the divi- 
sions of the royal army, gave the signal of 
disaster. The i)art under Byron’s command 
had to march four or five miles before it could 
join the otlier, which had meanwhile been 
broken by Fairfax (28 Jan.) The chieif officers, 
IjbtX) soldiers, and all ♦their artillery were 
taken, and B^-ron sadly retired to Chester. 
Prince liupert now took separate comman<l 
of the royal forces in Cheshire and the fid- 
jaceiit counties, with Byron as his lieutenant. 
Sir Abraham Shipman was made governor of 
Chester. Ijaiids belonging to roundhead de- 
linquents ’ were to be sold, and the admini- 
stration of this fund was vested in Byron, who 
not long after was made governor by special 
commission from Rupert (/Zir/rZ. MS. 213i>, 
f 30). It Avas a slippery and thankless post. 
There had been talk of appointing one Aider- 
man Gam 111, and Byron had successfully 
fought off the proposal on tlie ground that 
‘ if he be admitti'd the like will be attempted 
by all the corporations in England’ (Add, 
MS. 18081, f. 51). In October Kill ho com- 
plains that lie has not ns Inu’etofore the sole 
command in Rupert’s absence, Amt there are 
independent commissions granted without 
any relation to me ’ (id. 287). He disclaims 
any envy at the powiT Ru])(‘rt had given 
William Leggt^, who a])pears to have super- 
seded him fora while as governor of the city, 
but demurs to command being also given 
him OA-er the counties of Clu'shire, Flint, and 
Denbigh, ’riiongh Jjegge has ^ ever been his 
good friend,’ Byron fi^elsthe alight so keenly 
that he begs to be recalled ‘if I bo not 
worthy of tTu» command I formerly had.’ 

Chester was in a sad condition. The mer- 
chants had been impoA-erished. 'Po improve 
the fortifications the suburbs had been burnt, 
and their inhabitants were forced into the 
already crowded city. The soldiers liAod at 
free quarters, and their hosts often lied from 
their non s(is, fori lie men ( against orders) Avore 
their AA-eapons at all tinu's. Tliey plundered 
the houses of citizens when the oAvners Avere 
at church, and pawned the goods. They 
robbed in the highway, killed cattle in the 
fields, and wantonly ripped open tin* corn 
sacks on their AA’^ay to market (Ifarl. MS. 
2135). The troops sent by Ormonde had 
an evil reputation. Impressment was an- 
other grieA^anccs Notwithstanding the claim 
(allowed by Rupert) of exemption from 


all service outside the city by special privi- 
lege granted by Henry YIII, ‘ the garrison 
was divers times drawn forth, and threatened 
to be hanged if they did not go, though most 
of them were sworn citizens.’ 

In July 1644 B^Ton repeated his error of 
Edgehill at Marston Moor. Tie was in the 
front rank of Prince Rupert’s division on the 
right wing. Stationed by a ditch, he charged 

across it, instead of Availing for the enemy 
to reach his oAvn position (Sanfokd, Studies^ 
599; Makkham, Fairfax^ 163*-7). ‘By the 
improper charge of Lord Byron much harm 
was done ’is the comment in Prince Rupert’s 
diary. 

In Allgust Byron had his share in the 
defeat of Sir ]Marmadiike Langdale’siiorthern 
horse, near Onnskirk, on their march south- 
ward. He had come from Livciqiool ‘ on a 
pacing nag, and thinking of not hing less than 
lighting that day.’ lie had imrroA\d v escaped 
capture as he tried to rally the flying rout. 
He lays the blame on the brigtuh' of Lord 
Molynt'ux, which fled at the first charge, and 
fell foul Avitli such fury on his regiment 
that they utterly routed it. IjOgge, liOAveA^er, 
Avrites (22 Aug. KMl) that ‘ my Lord Bvron 
engaged the enemy AAdum lie needed not, ^ and 
gives Langdule credit for saving Byron, 
bringing off’ liis OAvn men, and retreating 
without the least disturl)ance’(WARBURTON, 
Prince Puperi, iii. 21), Both agree that the 
fatal sidfishness of the Ijancnsliire men in 
resolutely diA'iTting the Avar from thoniseU'es 
had lost the north. Afl<*r the surrender (in 
Septmnber 1644) of 3Iontgomery Castle by 
Lord Herbei't of Cherbnry, Byron tried to 
help Sir iMichni^l Ernly to regain it. But 
Sir William Brereton came to its relief, and 
the goA^eriior of Chester retiirnod thitJher. 
Byron Avas defeated by Brereton at Mont- 
gomery 18 Sept. 1614 ( Rush WORTH, V. 747). 
Byron noAV found that many aa-Iio heretofore 
Avere tliought loyal upon this success of the 
rebels had eit her turned neuter or ha<l Avholly 
reA’^ol ted tot lieni. LIa erpool wa s 1 1 ireatened. 
The oflicers Avere ready to endure all extre- 
mities rather than yield, but the soldiers, for 
want of pay, ‘are grown extreme mutinous, 
and run away daily ’ — the old story. 

In May 1615 the king marched to the re- 
lief of (Chester; Byron met him at Stone, 
Staffordshire, with tin' ucav^s that the rebels 
had retired, ainl Cliarl(‘8 turned back and 
took Leicester, his last success. That sum- 
mer came Nasj'by, and the autumn brought 
Rupert’s loss of Bri^ol (10 Si^pt.) and Mont- 
rose’s defeat at Philiphaugh (23 Sept.) Tho 
king again made his Avay into Chester with 
some provision and ammunition, but from 
the Phoenix tOAver of the city wall he beheld 
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the rout of his forces hv Poyntz (24 Sept, the pcrinission of the queen. At her request, 
1646). He wandered back to Oxford, bidding i nevertheless, Byron attended on the duke 
Byron keep Chester for eight days longer I during thatjourney, and another to the Hague 
( W AlsKBR, Hist Discourses^ p. 140). It was 1 to see the rrincess of Orange, as well as in 
actually kept for some twenty weeks. Tlie | James’s first campaign under l^lrenne. 
enemy was closing round. Byron’s appeal i Byron diflored from Ilvde, the king’s oldest 
to Rupert for help (6 Oct.) was published j adviser, on such critical matters as the ac- 
with virulent comments on the writer’s sup- ■ ceptanco by Charh's of tlie invitation of the 
posed leanings to popery and the Irish rebels. ■ Scotch (1650). Byron wishwl the prince to 
Booth, fresh from the capt ure of Lathom, ! accept it TCautk, Orif/. Letters, i. 6*18). Hyde 
had joined the besiegers. Byron’s brother ■ A\Tote, ^ Ii Lord Byron lias become a presby- 
was taken while marching to his rescue. A | terian, he will be sor^ for it.’ But Hyde 
relief party from Oxford had been forced to ^ did full justice to his opponent’s fidelity, 
return. The citizens urged surrender. Byron < writing to Nicholas <Sff Byron’s death as ‘an 
invited the chief malcontents to dine with irrtmarable loss’ (23 Aiig. 1652). 
him, and gave them liis own fare of boiled Hyrou died childless, though twice married: 

wheat and spring water. Bre reton repeatedly (1) to Cecilia, daughter of the Earl of Dela- 
urged Byron to surrender, hut the cavalier ; ware, and widow of Sir Francis Bindloss, 
insisted on terms ^ granted by greater com- j knt.; and (2) to Eleanor, daughter of Robert 
manders than yourself — no disparagement j Needham, viscount Kilmurrey, Irehiud, and 
to you.’ widow of Peter Warburton of Arley, Ch(»- 

uhester at last surrendered (6 Feb. 1646). | shire. Byron’s second wife was, according 
The citizens were not to be plundered, the sick j to Pepys (Diary, 26 April 1676), ‘the king’s 
and wounded were cared for, and Byron, with j seventeenth mistrciss abroad.’ A portrait of 
his whole army, were to march under safe- \ Byron by Cornelius Jansen was in the Na- 
condiict to Conway (Phillips, Ciril War in | tional Portrait Kxlubilion of 1866 (No. 688). 
Wales, p. 354). He fared better in Cheshire 1 Byron’s title wns inlierited by his brother 
than in London, where the commons resolved | llicliard (1605-1679), whose exploits as go- 
to exclude him from pardon — a vote in which ' vernor of Newark are recorded in llutchin- 
the lords refused to concur. son’s ‘Memoirs.’ lie held the office from 

He had meanwhile taken the command of the spring of 1643 till about January 16-16. 
Carnarvon Castle, which ho held till May In yeiitembor 1643 ho siu-prised the town of 
1646, when the king ordered all his fortresses Nottingham and lield it for five days ; and 
to be given up. It was surrendered upon on 27 Nov. 1643 surprised the comnuttee of 
articles dato<l 4 Juno (Whitklockk, p. 208). Leicestershin^ at Melton Mowbray ( Mercu - 
Byron joined the. (]|ueen’.s court at Paris, rius Aidicus, p. 690). Ho resided in Eng- 
and was appointed suxieriutendent-general of land during the protectorate, and in 1659 
the house and family of the Duke of York ' rose to support Sir George Booth. He died 
(e30 April 1651 ). In 1048 lie lent his as- on 4 Oct. 1679, aged 74, having mamed 
sistance to the royalist invasion of England (1 ) Elizabeth, daughter of George Rossel; 
by Hamilton and the Scotch (cf, two letters and (2) Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George 
from Byron to the Earl of Lanerick in the Booth. Four other brothers stirved in the 
JTrmiYfo?? Camd. Soc. ; Byron’s own | civil wars on the royalist side. William 

relation of his actions in the summer of 1648 | was drpwned at sea. Robert commanded a 
appears in Cal, Clarendon Papers, ii. 418). regiment at Naseby? served in Ireland, and 
His main task was to seize Anglesea and was for a time imjirisoned for sharing in a 
to raise North Wales for the king. [For royalist plot in Dublin (OiLnniiT, Contemr- 
his failure and its causes see Bulkeley, porary Jlistory, ii. 158-60) ; he was alive 
RiciiAltD.] In January 1648-9 Ormonde sent in 1664 (IIUTCUINSOK, Memoirs, ii. 310). 
Byron to Charles IT with a copy of the treaty Gilbert was commander of Rhuddlan Castle, 
he had made with the Irish confederates in North Wales, in 1645 (Symonds, Diary, p. 
behalf of the royalists, and a pnsssing in- 247) ; he was talien prisoner at Willougliby 
vitation to the prince to come to Irehmd Field on 5 July 1648, and died on 16 March 
(Cabte, Onnonde, bk. v. § 98 ; Cakte, Oriy. 1656. Philip was killed in defending York 
Letters, i. passim). He was now included on 16 June 1644; a curious character of him 
by the houses among the seven persons who is in Lloyd’s ‘ Memoirs of Excellent Per- 
were to expect no pardon. sonagea’ (p. 489). 

Byron’s afterlife was passed in exile. He Much of Byron’s correspondence remains, 
returned to Paris to find himself supplanted It has no literary charm ; but it exhibits 
in the confidence of his pupil, wlio arranged persistent cheerfulness in the face of gather- 
a visit to Brussels without nis knowledge or ing disaster, unwearied eflbrt to conquer un- 
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toward circumstance with patience and con- 
trivance, and dogged pathetic loyalty. 

[Information kindly supplied by Mr. C. H. 
Firth of Oxford ; authorities as above ; Warbur- 
ton’s Prince Rupert ; Clarendon State Papers ; 
Carte’s Collection of Original Letters and Papers.] 

R. C. B. 

BYRON, JOHN (172S-1786), vice-ad- 
miral, second son of William, fourth lord 
Byron, was born on 8 Nov. 1723. The date 
of his entry into the navy has not been traced. 
In 1740 bo was appointed as a midshipman 
to the \\’'ager storeship, oug of the squadron 
under Commodore Anson, and sailed from 
England in her. After rounding Cape Horn 
the Wag(T was lost, 14 May 1741, on the 
southern coast of Chili, a desolate and incle- 
ment country. Tlie survivors from the wreck 
separated, Byron and some few of hers remain- 
ing with the caj)tain. After undergoing the 
most dn'udful hardshi])s, they succeeded in 
reaching Valparaiso, whence, in December 
1744, they were iiermitted to return to Europe 
by a French ship, w'hich carried th(?m to 
Brest. They arrived in England in February 
1745-6. Many years after, in 1768, Byron 
published a ‘Narrative^, containing an ac- 
count of the great <li. stresses suffered by 
himself and his coln])anions on the coast of j 
Patagonia.' It has often been republished, 
and siip])lied some hints for the sliipwreck ■ 
scene in ‘Don Juan,'whost} author compares , 
the sufferings of his hero ‘to those related in ' 
my grand-dad's “Narrative,"' though, in-' 
deed, tlu‘ fictitious sufferings of .Juan were ' 
trifling in comparison with those actually ! 
recorded ])y John Byron. | 

During liis absence he had been promoted | 
to be lieutenant ; imm(*diately on liis arrival j 
he was made commander, and on 30 Dec. of 
tlie same year was made captain and ap- 
pointed to*the 8y ren frigate. After t he peace 
he commanded the St. Albans, one of the 
squadron on the coast of Guinea; in 1753 he 
corbmandod the Augusta, guardship at Ply- 
mouth; and in 1755 the Vanguard. In 1757 
he commanded the America of 60 guns in the 
futile exp(‘dition against Rochefort ; he after- 
wards cruised wdth some success on tlie coast 
. of France, and in the following year, st ill in 
the America, served in the fleet off Brest under 
Anson. In 1760 lie was sent in command of 
the Fame and a small squadron to superin- 
tend the demolition of the fortifications of 
Louishourg, and while the work w^as in pro- 
gress had the op])ort unity of (h^stroying a 
rniantity of French shipping and stores in 
t^e bay of Chaleiir, including three small 
men-of-war. He retumcul to England* in 
November, but continued in command of the 
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Fame until the peace, being for the most 
part attached to the squadron before Brest. 

Early in 1764 ho was appointed to the 
Dolphin, a small frigate which, with the 
Tamar, was ordered to be fitted for a voyage 
to the East Indies. The Dolphin was sheathed 
with copper, and her rudder had copper braces 
and pintles ; she Avas tlie first vessel in the 
English navy so fitted. Byron did not go 
on board her till 17 June. The Dolphin, 
with the Tamar in company, sailed from 
Plymouth on 2 July, when Byron hoisted a 
broad pennant , being appointed commander- 
in-chief of all his majesty’s ships in the East 
Indies. At Rio they met Lord Clive, on his 
Avay out in tllfe Kent, East Tndiaman. Clive 
w&H anxious to take a passage in the Dolphin, 
as likely to get to India long before the Tu- 
diaman, but Byron managed to refuse him, 
pfissibly by secretly t elling him the true state 
of the case ; for in fact his commission for 
the East Indies and the orders which had 
been publicly sent were all a blind, and the 
real destination of the two sliips was for a 
voyage of discovery in the South seas. The 
jealousy of the Spaniards seemed to render 
this elaborate secrtjcy a necessary condition 
of success. No one on board the ships had a 
suspicion of what was before them till after 
they had stood much further to the south than 
a passage to the Cape seemed to require. The 
true object of the voyage was then divulged ; 
it was at the same time announced that the 
men were to have double pay, with such 
good eitect that when shortly afterwards an 
opportunity occurred by a returning store- 
ship, only one man accepted the commodore's 
permission for any one that liked to go home. 
In passing through the Straits of Magellan 
tlu'v had frt?quent intercourse with the natives 
of Patagonia, and they have recorded, as 
simple matter of fact, that these people were 
of very remarkable size and stature. Modern 
travellers, having been* unable to find these 
giants, have assumed that the former ac- 
counts were false, either by intention or by 
misconception, and have spoken, on the one 
hand, of Munchausen-like stories, and, on the 
other, of the deceptive appearance of long 
rolies and of the mistakes that may arise 
from seeing men at a distance on horseback. 
In the case of the officers of the Dolphin — 
with which alone we are now concerned 
— this last explanation is impossible: the 
statements are so explicit that they must be 
either true or wilfiuly false. The commo- 
dore, hitHjSelf six feet high, either stood along- 
side of men who towered so far above him 
that he judged they could not be much less 
than seven feet, or he deliberately 'vsrrote 
a falsehood in his official journal, and hia 
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officers with one consent lied to the same 
effect (Byron’s ^ Journal ’ in Hawkeswobth’s 
VomgeSfU 28 ; A Voyage round the World 
in Mis Mq^esiy'^s Ship the Dolphin ... by an 
Officer on board the said ship, pp. 45, 51 n). 

From the Straits of Magellan the Dolphin 
and Tamar proceeded westward across the 
Pacific, skirting the northern side of the Low 
Archipelago and discovering some few of the 
northernmost islands. It now seems almost 
wonderful how these ships could have sailed 
through this part of tin* ocean without making | 
grander discoveries ; but they appear to have 
held a straight course westward, intent only 
on getting the A'oyage over. Not only the 
Low Archipelago but the Society Islands 
must have been discovered had the ships, on 
making the Islands of Disappointment, zig- 
zagged, or quartered over the ground, as ex- 
ploring ships ought to have done. And the 
necessary inference is that Byron was want- j 
ing in the instinct and the hound-like per- | 
severance which go to make up the great 
discoverer. Having passed these islands, the 
ships fell in with nothing new; they seem 
Indeed to have gone out of the way to avoid 
the possibility of doing so, and to have crossed 
the line solely to get into the track which 
Anvson had described. Many of the seamen 
'were down with scurvy, and Byron knew 
that the Centurion’s men had found refresh- 
ment at Tinian ; so to Tinian he went, and, 
after staying there for a couple of months, 
pursued his way to Batavia, the Cape of 
Oood Hope, and so home. The Tamar was 
sent to Antigua, her rudder having given 
way ; but the Dolphin arrived in the Downs 
on 9 May 1766, after a voyage of little more 
than twenty-two months. ‘No navigator 
ever b< 3 fore encompassed the world in so 
short a time,’ is Beat son’s questionable com- 
mendation of what was primarily meant as 
a voyage of exploration (iVay, and Mil, Mem, 
vi. 458). 

In January 1769 Byron was appointed 
governor of Ntiwfoundland, an office he held 
for tile next throe years. On 31 March 
1775 lie was advanced to he rear-admiral, 
and on 29 Jan. 1 778 to be vice-admiral. A 
few months later he was appointed to the 
command of a sq^iiadron fitting out at Ply- 
mouth for llie North American station, or 
nominally to intercept the Count d’Estaing, 
who, with twelve ships of the line, had sailed 
from Toulon on 13 April. The delays con- 
sequent on maladministration prevented By- 
ron sailing till 9 June, and even \hen his 
ships were wretchedly equipped and badly 
manned. The ringing was of second-hand 
or even twice-laid rope, and the ships’ com- 
panies were' largely made up of draughts 


from the gaols. Under those circumstances 
it is not surprising that the first bad weather 
should have scattered the ships and dismasted 
several, that gaol fever and scurvy should have 
raged among the crews, and that the com- 
ponents of the squadron should have singly 
reached the American coast in such a state 
that they must have fallen an easy prey to 
any enterprising enemy. Fortunately D’Es- 
taing retired from before Sandy IIoolc just in 
time to leave the passage open to the first of 
Byron’s ships, on 30 July, Others arrived 
later. Bynui himself, in the Princess Royal, 
made Halifax with difficulty, so did two 
others ; one got to Newfoundland, one was 
driven back to England, all were more or less 
shattered, and all more or less disabled by the 
sickness of their men. It was 26 Sept, before 
the squadron was collected at Sandy Hook, 
and it was not till IH Oct. that it could put 
to sea to look for the enemy It was imme- 
diately overtaken bv a tremendous storm, 
which reduced the ships to their former con- 
dition of helplessiK'ss. One was wrecked, 
one was driven off the coast and had to 
make for England, the others got to Rhode 
Island and there refitted ; hut it was 13 Dec, 
before they were again ready for sea. Tlie 
delay had permitted D’Estaing to appear in 
the West Indies with a strong force, and with 
the first news of Byron’s approach he sheltered 
himself and his squadron under the guns of 
Fort Royal of Martinique, V or several months 
the English, being in superior strength, kept 
I the French shut u]) in INIartiniquc. In June 
Byron went to 8t. Christopher’s to see the 
trade safely ofl‘ for England, and D’Estaing, 
taking advantage of his absence, and having 
been reinforced by t(ui sliips of the line, went, 
southland without difficulty, almost without 
opposition, made Mmsolf master of Grenada, 
brutally handing ovfir the town to be pillaged 
(Barrow, Dife of lord Macartney ^ i. 62). 
Byron had meanwhile returned to St, Lucia, 
and having learned that D’Estaiiig had gone 
to Grenada, at once followed to protect the 
town, which he had believed able to hold out 
for some time. He bad no intelligence of 
D’Estaing having received a considerable re- 
inforcement, and took for granted that in 
point of numbers his rt(»ot was the stroller. 
At daybreak on 6 July 1779 he was off Gre- 
nada with twenty-one sail of the line and 
a large number of transports cany ing the 
soldiers designed to co-operate with Eord 
Macartney. As ho advanc(‘d the French got 
under way and stood out, and Byron, under 
the idea that there were not more than six- 
teen of them, made the signal for a general 
chase, and to engage as they came up with 
the enemy ; nor did ho make any alteration^ 
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in. his orders when tlie French, having ex- 
tended in line of battle, could be seen to 
munber twenty-five sail of the line instead 
of sixteen. 'The attack was thus made in 
a scrambling, disorderly manner, in which 
several of the leading ships, being com- 
paratively unsupported, were very roughly 
handled. The English afterwards succeeded 
in forming their line of battle parallel to the 
French, and for a short lime the action be- 
came general ; but D’Estaing had no wish 
to fight it out. He had got Grenada, and 
the result of the first shock of the battle, by 
disabling several of the English ships, seemed 
sufficient to prevent any serious attempt at 
its recapturti. So the French wore and stood 
back into the. bay. That they had had the 
best of the fighting, so far as it went, was 
certain ; but t heir neglecting to push their 
advantage and their hasty withdrawal left 
them with no claim to victory. The solid 
gain, however, remained with them, for Byron 
found himself too wtnik to attemi)t to regain 
the island, and with the greater part of Ids 
shattered fleet went back to St. Christopher’s. 
He was lying then*, in Basset (^rre Ihaids, on 
22 July, 'when 1 ITistai ng made h is appearance. 
The French fleet was more numerous by one- 
fourth tlian the English ; but D'Estainghaving 
stood in within random gunsliot, wore, stood 
out again, and disappeared. After tliis tliero 
seemed no immediate prospect of any further 
operations, and Byron, being in a weakly 
state of health, and sullering from * a nervous 
fever,’ availed liimself of a provisional per- 
mission to return home, t urning the command 
over to Bear-admiral Parker. lie arrivexl 
in England on 10 Get. 1779. 

Byron was beyond quest ioii a brave man, 
a good seaman, and an esteemed officer ; but 
nature had not given him the qualifica- 
tions necessary for a great discoverer, and the 
jieculiar service in which so much of his time 
was passed gave him no experience in the con- 
duct of fleets. It is very doubtful whetlu*r 
he ever saw a fleet extende<l in line of battle 
before he saw the French fleet on the morning 
of 6 July 1779. Any knowledge which he 
may have had of naval tactics was purely 
theoretical, and when wanted in practice 
lost itself, giving place to the untrained com- 
bative instinct. That he was not thoroughly 
beaten at Grenada was due to the incapacity 
of his antagonist, and not to any skill on his 
part. It is said that, after the peace, he was 
offered the command in the Mediterranean, 
but declined it. He had thus no further 
employment, and died vice-admiral of the 
white on 10 April 1786. A fine portrait 
by Beynolds, painted in 1759, the property 
oi William Byron, was exhibited at the 


Grosvenor Gallery in the loan collection of 
Beynolds’s w'orks, 1883-4. 

He married in August 1 748 Sophia, daugh- 
ter of John Trevannion of Carhays in Corn- 
wall, by whom he had two sons and seven 
daiighlers, three of whom died in infancy. 

( )f the sons, the eldest, John, was father of 
Lortl Byron the poet ; the second, George 
Anson, captain in the navy, while in com- 
mand of the Andromache frigate, had the 
honour of bringing to Sir George Boduey 
intelligence of the sailing of the French fleet 
from Martini(jUe on 8 April 1782, and of 
thus contributing to the clecisive victory oil’ 
llominica four days later. 

[Chjirnock’s Biog. Nav. v. 423 ; Ealfe's Nav. 
Biog. i. 60 ; Beatson’s Nav. and Mil. Momoirs ; 
Chevalier’s Hist, de la Marine Fran^iise pendant 
la Guerre de I’lndependance Am<5ricaine.] 

J. K. L. 

BYRON, Sir THOMAS (/I 1(44), com- 
maiider of the Prince of Wales’s regiment 
during the civil war, was fifth son of Sir 
John Byron of Nowstead, Nottinghamshire, 
by Anne, daughter of Sir Bichard Molineux 
of Soft on, Ijancashire, and brother of John, 
first Lord Byron [q. v.j Clarendon, who 
charact erises him as a * very valuable and 
experienced officer,’ states that the I^riiice 
of Wales’s regiment, ‘ the titular command 
wliereof was under the Earl of Cumberland,’ 
was ‘ conducted and governed ’ by him (/iw- 
A>/7/(l849), App. 2, n, 5). Wood mentions 
that a degree was conferred on him at Oxford 
ill 1642, but ‘ of what faculty ’ he ‘ knows 
not.’ While in command of liis regiment at 
the battle of Hopton Heath, near Stafford, 

1 9 !March 1 642-3, he was so so v'erely wounded 
by a shot in tlie thigh as to bo compelled to 
leave the held (Clarendon, /Zwfory, vi. 281). 

^ Sir Thomas Byron, at the head of the prince’s 
regiment, charging their foot, broke in among 
them, but they having some troops of hor.se 
near their foot fell upon him, and then ho 
received his hurt, bleeding so that he was not 
able to stay on the field’ (‘ The Battaile on 
llopton Heath’). On 7 Dec. 1643 he Avas 
attacked in the street at Oxford by Captain 
Hurst of his own regiment, owing to a dispute 
about pay (Dugdat.b, l ) ia 7 y ; Carte, Lettera ^ 
i. 27, Trevor tells the story to Ormonde). 
Hnrst was shot on 14 Dec. Byron died of the 
wound on 5 Feb. 1643-4 (Dugdale, Diary ), 
lie was buried on 9 Feb. 1643 -4 in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Oxford, ‘ on the left side of 
the ^rave of Wm. Lord Grandi.son in a little 
isle joyning on the south side of the choir’ 
(W OOD, Dnsti^ ii, 42). By his wife Catherine, 
daughter of Henry Braino, he had two sodis, 
who predeceased him. His wife was buried 
in Westminster Abbey on 11 Feb. 1675-6, 
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[Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire (1797), ii. 284 ; 
Collins s Peerage, ed. 1779, vii. 128-9 ; Wood’s 
Fasti (Bliss), ii. 42 ; Foster's Peerage of the 
British £mpi^ (1882), p. 106; infornuition 
kindly supplied by Mr. C. H. Firth.] T. F. H. 

BYRTH, TIIp.MAS, D.D. (1793-1849), 
scholar and divine, wa.s the son of John 
I^rth, of Irish descent, wlio married Mary^ 
Ilobling, a member of an old Cornish family. 
He was born at Plymouth 1 lock (now called 
Devouport) on 11 Sept. 1793, and received 
his early education in that town and at , 
Launceston, under llichardCope, LL.D. For 
•five years (1809-14) he sened his appren- 
ticeship to the Cookworthys, well-known 
chemists and druggists in the west of Fmg- 
land, and during that period started, with i 
other young men, tlie ‘Plymouth Magazine,’ 
which expired with its sixth number on 
19 Nov. 1814. After this he passed some 
years as a schoolmaster, hut in 1818 he 
matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
Hitherto he had bc‘en in sympathy with the 
Society of Friends, but on 21 Oct. 1819 he 
was baptised into the church of England at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth. He took 
his degrees of 11. A. and M.A. in the spring 
of 1826, and was ordained to the curacy of 
Diptford, near Totnes, in April 1823, remain- 
ing there until 1825. After that he was at 
Oxford as a tutor, but this occupation ceased 
in 1827, when he became the incumbent of 
St. James, Tiatchford, near Warrington. In 
1834 he was appointed to the more important 
and more lucrative rectory of Wallasey in 
Cheshire, wliere he died on Sunday night, 
28 Oct. 1849, having preached two sermons 
that day. Dr. llyrth — he became II. D. on 
17 Oct. 1839 and took his degree of D.D. two 
days later — was an evangelical in religion 
and a whig in politics. His scliolarship wavS 
thorough, and he was possessed of poetic taste 
and antiquarian enthusiasm. He published 
many sermons and addresses, and was engaged 
in controversy with tlie llev. J. H. Thom on 
the Unitarian interpn;tation of tlie New' Testa- 
ment. Tn 1848 he edited the sermons of the 
lliiv. Thomas Tattershall, Ihl)., incumbent of 
St. Augustine’s Church, Liverpool, and pre- 
fixed to them a memoir of the author. His 
own ‘ Ilcmains,’ with a memoir by the Rev. 
G. R. Moncreiff, w'en? published in 1851, an<l 
a sermon on his death, preached by tlie Rev. 
John Tobin in St. John’s Church, Liscard, on 
4 Nov. 1849, was published in the sanu^ year. 
He mamod on 19 June 1827 Mary Kingdom, 
eldest daughter of Dr. Stewart, and after 
Ryrth's death a sum of 4,(X)0/. w'as collected 
for the w idow and their seven children. Slio 
died 20 Feb. 1879, aged 80 The w’est wdndow 


in the present Wallasey Church is filled with 
stained glass in memory of ll>Tth. 

[Memoir hy Rev. (4. R. Moncreiff; Gent. Mag. 
(March 1850), p. 324 ; Ormerod’s Cheshire (new 
ed.), ii. 478.] W. P. a 

BYSSHE, Sir EDWARD (1616 P- 
1679), Garter king of arms, the eldest son of 
Edward Bysshe of Burstow, Surrey, a bar- 
rister of Lincoln’s Inn, by Mary, daughter 
of John Tumor of Ham, in the parish of 
Blt^lchingley in the same county, was bom at 
Smalltield, in the parish of Burstow, in or 
about 1615. His ancestors were lords of 
the manors of Burstow and Horne, and 
some of them owners also of the manor of 
I Bysshe, or Bysshe Court, in vSurrey. In 1633 
I he became a commoner of Trinity College, 
Oxford, hilt before he took a degTeo he en- 
tered Lincoln's Inn, and was called to tlie 
bar. He w'as electinl M.P. for Bletchingley 
to the parliament wdiich met at Westmin- 
ster on 3 Nov. 1640, and afterwards taking 
the covenant, he w'as about 1<>43 made Garter 
I king of arms in the place of Sir John Borough, 
j w'ho had followed th*.* king to Oxford. On 
20 Oct. 1646 votes were passed in the House 
of Commons that Bysshe should be Garter 
king of arms, and likewise Clarenceux king 
of arms, that William Ryley should be Nor- 
roy king of arms, and that a committee 
should he appointed to regulate their foes 
(WiriTELOCKE, Memonrds^ 229). In 1654 he 
was chosen burgess for Reigate, Surrey, to 
serve in ‘the little parliament ’ which met 
at Westminster on 3 Sept. 1654, and he was 
returned as member for Gatton in the same 
county to the parliament, which assembled on 
27 Jail, 1658-9. 

After the Restoratitui ho was obliged to 
quit the office of Garter in favour of Sir Ed- 
ward Walker, but w'ith difficulty ho obtained 
a patent dated 10 March 1660- f for the office 
of Clarenceux king of arms. The latt or office 
was void by the lunacy of Sir William Le 
Neve, and w'as given to Bysshe in considera- 
tion of his having during the usurpation pre- 
served the library of the College of Arms. 
The aj)pointment w-as made in spite of the 
romonslrancps of Sir Edward Wallcer, who 
alleged that Bysshe had not only usurped, 
but mal administered th(3 office of Garter, and 
that if he were created Clarenceux it would 
be in his power to confirm the grants of 
arms previously made by him {Addit. MS. 
22883). 

He received the honour of knighthood on 
20 April 1661 (P. Le Neve, Vedu/reas of 
the Knif/htSj 135), aud he was elected M.P. 
for Bletcliingley to the parliament which 
met at Westminster on the 8th of the fol- 
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lowing month. During that parliament, 
which lasted seventeen years, he is said to 
have become a pensioner, and to have re- 
ceived lOOZ. every session. Wood, who speaks 
very harshly of Bysshe, says that after obtain- 
ing his^ knighthood ‘he did nothing but de- 
turpate, and so continued worse and worse 
till his death, ^ wliicli occurred in the parish 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, on 15 Dec. 1679. 
He was obscurely buried late at night in 
the church of St. (Have, Jewry. He mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of Jolin Green of 
Boyshall, Essex, serjeant-at-law. She sur- 
vived liim. Ho edited; 1. ‘ Nicolai Vptoni 
de Studio MilitariLibri Quatuor. lohan. de 
Bado Aureo Tractatus de Armis. Henrici 
Spelmanni Aspilogia. Edoardas Bissaeus e 
Codicibus MSS. primus publici juris fecit, 
noii.sque illustraAut,’ Lond, 1654, fol. Dedi- 
cated to John Solden. The notes, originally 
written in English by Bysshe, were trans- 
lated into Latin by David Whitford, an 
ejected student of Christ Church, (Jxford. 
2. ‘ Palladius, de Gentibus Indian et Brag- 
manibus. S. Ambrosius, de ^foribus Brach- 
manorum. Anonym us, de Bragmanibu.s,’ 
Lond. 1665, 4to, In Greek and Latin. Dedi- 
cated to Lord-chancellor Clarendon. At OTie 
time he contemplated writing the ‘ Survey or 
Antiquities of the County of Surrey,’ but tlie 
work never appeared. Even Wood is con- 
strained to admit that Bysshe was during 
the Commonwealth period a ‘great eneouragcu* 
of learning and learned men,’ and that he 
understood arms and armoury very well, 
though he ‘could never endure to take pains 
in genealogies,’ A modern and less l>rtjii- 
diced writer remarks that the ])raise of being 
a profound critic in the science of heraldry 
cannot justly be denied him. He is more 
learned and more perspicuous than his pre- 
decessors, and was the first who treated the 
subject as an antiquary and historian, en- 
deavouring to divest it of extraneous matter 
(Dallawav, Scie?ice of Heraldry inEnyland, 
342), 

[Berry’s Sussex Genealogies, 199; Brayley’s 
Surrey, iv. 295, 206 ; Publications of the Har- 
leian Soc viii, 135 ; Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 
i. 292, ii. 285, 318, 319; Harl. MS. 813, art. 40; 
Addit. MSS. 22883, 26669, 26758, f. 13 5; Laiisd. 
MS. 255, if. 55, 58; Monies Bibl. Ilci-aldica ; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. iii. 612 ; Noble s College of 
Arms, 236, 239, 248, 260, 261, 264, 280; Lists 
of Members of Parliament (official return), i. 
602, 610, 629 ; Surrey Archaeological Collections, 
iii. 381 ; Willis’s Notit ia Parliamentaria, iii. 236, 
250, 266, 293; Wood’s Atheni^e Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 
1218.] T. C. 

BYSSHE, EDWARD (> 1712), miscel- 
laneous writer, describes himself as ‘gent. 


! on the title-pages of his books. He probably 
■ belonged to the Surrey family of the name 
; [see Bysshe, Sir Edward], but all that is 
positively known about him is that he sought 
a livelihood as a literary hack in London. In 
; 1702 appeared the book by which he is re- 
* membored. Its title runs: ‘The Art of Eng- 
lish Poetry; containing I. Rules for Making 
, Verses. II. A Dictionary of Rhymes. HI. A 
j collection of the most Natural, Agreeable, 
and Noble Thoughts, viz. Allusions, Similes, 

! Descriptions, and Characters of Persons and 
j Thing’s : that are to be found in the best 
I English Poets.’ Bysshe addresses his dedi- 
I cation to ‘ Edmund Dunch, Esq., of Little 
Wittertham in Berkshire.’ The first part of 
the volume is a business-like treatise on tho 
laws of English prosody, with illustrations 
which prove Bysshe to have been an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Dry den. Tho work was 
extraordinarily popular ; a fifth edition was 
issued in 1714; a seventh, ‘corrected and 
enlarged,’ in 1724; an eighth is dated 1737. 
In 1714 the second and third parts were 

S iblished separately under the title of ‘ The 
ritish Parnassus ; or a compleat Common 
Place-book of English Poetry’ (2 vols.), and 
this was reissued in 1718 with a new title- 
page (‘’Jlic Art of English Poetry, vols. the 
lii^ and iv^^ ’), Thomas Hood tlie younger 
reprinted Bysshe’s ‘Rules' as an appendix 
to his ‘ Practical Guide to English Wrsifi- 
cation’ in 1877. Bysshe also edited in 1712 
Sir Richard Bulstrode’s ‘L(*tters,’ with a 
biographical introduction and a dedication 
addressed to George, lord Cardigan, lu the 
same year there appeared a translation by 
Bysshe of Xenophon’s ‘ Memorabilia,’ which 
was dedicatf*d to Lord Ashburnham from 
‘ London, 24 Nov. 1711,’ and was reissued in 
1758. 

[Bysshe s Works.] S. L. L. 

BYTHNER, VICTORTNUS (1605?- 
1670?), Hebrew grammarian, was a native 
of Poland. He became a member of the 
university of Oxford about 1635, and lec- 
tured on the Hebrew language in the g|^at 
refectory at Christ Cliurcli until the out- 
break of the civil war. When Charles I 
fixed the head({uarters of his army at Oxford 
j in 1043, Bythner removed to Cambridge. 

I He afterwards lived in London, but in 1651 
we find him again professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, About 1664 he retired into Corn- 
wall, and there practised medicine. The 
date of his death is unknown. Bythner’s 
grammatical works, though written in curi- 
ously faulty Latin, are models of lucid and 
compact arrangement, and continued long in 
use. His Hebrew grammar, published in 
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1688 under the title ‘ Linraa Eniditorum/ j don, 1660), which h a pammatical analysis 
was several times reprinted. An edition of of every word in the jEIebrew psalter. An 
this work was published by Dr, Hessey in English translation of this book, by T. Dee, 
1863, accompanied by the author’s ‘Insti- was published in 1830, and a second edition 
tutio Chaldaica’ (first printed in 1650). Of of this translation appeared in 1847. 
Bythner’a other writings, the most important [Wood s Athon® Oxon., cd. Bliss, iii. 675 ; MS. 
is his ‘ Lyra Prophetica Davidis llegis^ (Lon- Egerton 1324, f. 106.) H. B. 
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CABANEL, RUDOLPH (1762-1839),! 
architect, was born at Aix-la-Chapelle in ' 
1762. He came to England early in life, and 
settled in London, where he was employed 
in the construction of several theatres. He 
designed the arrangements of the stage of 
old Drury Lane Theatre, the Royal Circus, 
afterwards called the Surrey Theatre, 1805 
(burnt down 30-1 Jan. 1865), and the Co- 
bourg Theatre, 1818. He was the inventor of 
the roof known by his name, besides a number 
of maebinea, &c. He died in Mount Gardena, 
Lambeth, on 5 Feb, 1839, 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Gent. Mag. 
(1839), i. 329.] C. M. 

CABBELL, BENJAMIN BOND (1781- 
1874), patron of art, fourth son of George 
Cabbell, apothecary, of 17 AVigmore Street, 
London, by Mary, daughter of Thomas Bliss, 
astronomer royal, was born in Vere Street, 
London, in 1781, educated at Westminster 
School, and matriculated from Oriel College, 
Oxford, 19 June 18(X), ‘aged 17;’ thence 
he migrated to Exeter College on 25 Feb. 
1801, but left the university in 1803 without 
a degree. He was called to the bar, at the 
Middle Temple, 9 Feb. 1816, when ho went 
the Western and Somerset circuits. In 1850 
he became a bencher of his inn. On 11 Aug. 
1846 he entered parliament, in the conserva- 
tive interest, as member for St. Albans, and 
in the following year, on 11 July, was re- 
turned for lk)ston, wliich he represented till 
21 March 1857. lie was a staunch sup- 
poi^er of pro test ant principles, and was in 
favour of veny gre?at alterations in the then 
existing poor laws ; he opposed the gi*ant to 
Maynooth, and, according to Dod’s ‘Parlia- 
mentary Companion,’ * was anxious to jiro- 
mote the improvement of the social, moral, 
and mental condition of the industrious 
classes.’ 

Cabbell was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society 19 Jan. 1837, was a magistrate forN or- 
folk, Middlesex, and Westminster, and served 
as high sherift' for the first-named coun^ in 
1854. He was president of the City of Lon- 
don General Pension Society, a vice-presiden^ 


if the Royal Literary Fund, treasurer to the 
Lock Ilosjpital, and sub-treasurer to the Infant 
Orphan Asylum. He was also a zealous and 
influential mason, being a trustee of the 
Royal Masonic Institution, and provincial 
grand master of the freemasons of Norfolk. 
His country re.siilence was at Cromer Hall, 
Norfolk, and to Cromer and its neighbour- 
hood he was a munificent benefactor, having 
defrayed the cost of building a lifeboat for 
the town, besides presenting a considerable 
piece of land for the purposes of a cemetery. 

He was widely known ns an art patron, 
lie became a member of the Artists’ Benevo- 
lent Fund, 1824, aided in obtaining a charter 
of incoi'poration for the society in 1827, and 
contributed 20/. towards the preliminary 
expenses. lie died at 39 Chapel Street, 
Marylohone Road, London, 9 Dec. 1874, in 
Ills 94th year. 

[Solicitors Journal, 19 Dec. 1874, p. 128 ; Law 
Times, 10 Doc. 1874, p. 124 ; Pyo’s Patronage of 
British Art, 1845, pp. 358, 365, with portrait; 
Times, 11 Dec, 1874, p. 10.] G. C. B. 

CABOT, SEBASTIAN (1474-1557), cos- 
mographer and cartographer, was the second 
son of John Cabot, a v'eiietian pilot, who 
afteru’^ards settled in Bristol as a merchant, 
probably as early as 1472, and who, after 
having made discoveries on the east coast of 
North America, assisted by his sous Sebastian, 
Lewes, and Sancto^ is supposed to have died 
in Bristol about 1498. 

Sebastian Cabot has recently been described 
as the ‘ Sphinx of North American histoiy 
for over three hundred years’ (WiNSOii, iii. 
32). A confusion between himself and his 
father on the part of many of his recent bio- 
graphers has been the main cause of their 
perplexity. This error can bo avoided by a 
cautious use of the materials found in the 
pages of Peter Martyr (Anglerius), Ramusio, 
Eden, and Hakluyt, checked by comparisons 
with the letters patent granted by Henry VII 
to the elder Cabot and his sons, 1496-8. 

Recent writers have injudiciously rejected 
the old tradition that referred Sebastian 
Cabot’s birthplace to Bristol in favour of a 
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comparativelynewbut suspicious story which sphere’ (Kahusio, Eden’s trans. fol, 265) 
removes it to Venice. One of the dreams A glance at the movements of John Cabot 
of Sebastian’s life,*'inherited froin his father, in Spain and Italy after 1476 serves to show 
was the finding of ^ a new passage’ to Cathay that these two accounts refer to the last 
or Tanais, perhaps Tainsu, by the north or j^ournpy of his parents (about 1493) from 
north-east (AVbise, p. 193). At the age of Venice to Bristol via London while Se- 
forty-eight years or thcsreahout, having re- bastian was a minor in his eighteenth year 
ceived no encouragement in Spain, Sebastian (cf. Fox Botjrnk, i. 28). 
endeavoured to secure the attention of Caspar Early in 1496 avo find the name of Sebas- 
Contarini, the Venetian ambassador, whom tian Cabot associated with those of his father 


he met at Valladolid in 1622, in order that 
the scheme should be brought before the 
council of ten in Venice. If we are to be- 
lieve the ambassador, Cabot at a secret in- 
terview by night endeavoured to gain his ear 
by saying, ‘ Signor ambassator, per dirve il 
tuto io iiaqui a V'enetia, ma sum nutrito in In- 
gel terra ’ (IIakrtssi:, p. 348 ). Assuming Con- 
tarini’s report to be correct, Caboi/s motive for 
ingratiating himself is so obvious that the 
interview must he regarded as a mere display 
of diplomatic finesse. Although negotiations 
Averc reopeiu'd as late as 12 Sept. 1661, Cabot 
nev€ir A’entured to A^’enico in the interval of 
twenty-nine years to substantiate his claims 
as a citizen or ins statements. In short, it 
is now shown and admitted by his latest 
biographer ‘ that all the alleged facts were 
used as a pretext and a blind Avas on both 
sides avowed’ (Winsor, iii. 31). The old 
tradition is in fa vour of Bristol, Avhich Cabot 
had no motive for claiming falsely. Eden, 
the old friend of Cabot, while translating 
fol. 404 of vol. i. of G. B, liamusio’s ^11 
Navigatioiie ’ of 1660 for his own ‘Decades’ 
in 16f)6, tw o years before Cabot’s death, went 
out of his AA'ay to refute a, similar story to 
Contarini s which he found iu his text. In 
a marginal note Eden w rites : ‘ Sebastian 
Cabot tould me that he Avas borne iiiBrystoAve, 
and that at iiii. yeare owld he Avas carried 
with his father to Venice, and so returned 
agayne into England with his father after 
certayne y(?ares, Avherby he was thought to 
haA^e bin born in Venice ’ (fol. 255). 

There are two inte^resting accounts of Sebas- 
tian Cabot’s early years Avhich read as follows : 

1 . ‘ Sebastian Cabote, a V(‘netian borne, Avhom 
being yet but in maner an infante, his parentes | 
caryed with tluun into England, navying 1 
occasion io resort thither for trade of mar- j 
chandies, as is the maner of the Venetians i 
too leave no parte of the Avorlde vnsearched ! 
toobteyno riclu jsse ’( Pet rr Martyr (Angle- i 
R ins), 8 Dec. bk. vi. Eden’s trans. fol. 118). ; 

2. ‘ When my father departed from Venice 
many yeares since to dAvell in Englande to 
follow the trade of marchaundies, he took me 
with him to the citie of London whyle I 
Avas very yong, yet having neverthelesse sum 
knowledge of letters of humanitie and of the 


and two brothers in the folloAving petition 
to Henry VII : ' Please it your highness of 
your moste noble and haboundant Grace to 

f rant unto John Cabotto, citezen of A^enes, 
•ewes^ Sebastyan, and Sancto, his sonneys, 
your gracious letteres patontes , , . according 
to the tenour hereafter ensuyng,’ which Avas 
to commission them to sail for the discovery 
of islands, countries, &c., Avhich Avere then 
unknown to all Christians. These letters 
patent were granted on 5 March 1496. 
With this commission John Cabot and his 
sons set sail from Bristol in the spring of 
the folloAving year with tAvo ships, one of 
Avhich Avas named the MatthpAv, which re- 
sulted in the ' discovery of tlio neAV-found 
lands of Cape Breton Island and Nova 
Scotia on St. John’s day 1497. On 3 Feb. 
3498 letters patent w^ero granted, in the name 
of John Cabot only, for a second expedition 
to the field of his first discoveries ; the fleet 
of five ships set sail early in the summer 
and Avas expected to return tow’ards Septem- 
ber. According to Ilaimondo di Soncino, 
A\dio wrote on 18 Dec. 1 497, these discoA'eries 
were recorded by John C’abot on a map, and 
also on a globe, Avliich are noAv lost (Wbibb, 
p, 192). Nothing is know n of the termination 
of this second voyage, and from this period 
the history of John Cabot ceases. 

It is much to bo feared, from the am- 
biguous and often contradictory accounts of 
the voyages of 1497 to 1499 in contemporary 
chronicles, that nearly 4f not all the dis- 
coA'eries that are usually assigned to Sebas- 
tian Cabot are really those of his father. 
According to Stow (p. 862) Sebastian (P) 
Cabot ‘ made a voyage writh two ships in^the 
14th yeare of Henry VII,’ or 1499. If this 
is the A'oyage referred to by Peter Martyr 
(Eden, p. 119), Lopez de Gomara (ib, 318), 
and Galvano, he, or more probably his father, 
must have sailed along the coast of Labrador 
almost up to latitude 60° north and have re- 
turned along the coast of Baccalos, or New- 
foundland, thence almost out of sight of 
land down to latitude 30°, whence ho steered 
for England. The descriptions of the regions 
explored apply to no portion of the United 
States, but only to the coasts of Cape Breton 
Island and Nova Scotia, as laid down upon 
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tUe famous mau of 1644 noticed below (cf* of Sebastian Cabot, yet living (^1653), and 
WmSB, p. 202y Of the nature of these one Svr Thomas Perte, whow3 taynt heart 
discoveries nothing is known. There were was tlie cause that that viage took none 
other expeditions to Newfoundland set forth effect/ Hakluvt in 1589, in his eagerness to 
by the Bristol merchants Nicholas Thorn the con&rm Edeivs story, had the misfortune, 
elder and Eliot, assisted by Portuguese, from through a printer’s error in ‘ Kainusio ’ (iii. 
1601 to 1505, but there is no evidence that 204), to associate it with an incident in a 
Sebastian Cabot was in any way connected voyage now known- to be that of John Rut 
with them; on the contrary, according to a (Ilotz?), correctly recorded in (Oviedo’s earlier- 
contemporary manuscript hitherto unnoticed work of 1535 (cap. xiii, fol. 161 ) under its t^e 
by Cabot’s biographers, ‘Sebastyan . . . was date of 1627. Hence the confusion, which 
never in that land [i.e. Newfoundland] him- has led not only to the rejection of Eden’s 
self, and made report of many things only story, but also of Cabot’s own statement that 
\ he heard his fatlier and other men sneke he was in England in 1517 or thereabouts, 
in times past ’ (IIbrbeut, i. 411). \ye near In Contarini s despatch quoted above, Cabot, 
nothing more of him for the next dozen on the Christmas eve of 1522, is reported to 
years, during which period he was doubtless have said, ‘ Now it so happened that when in 
well employed in the study of the accounts England some three years ago, unless I err, 
of the discoveries of (’olumbus and his fol- Cardinal Wolsoy offered me higli terms if T 
lowers. His fame as a cartoCTapher had would sail with an armada of his on a voy-* 
already attracted the notice of Henry VIII, j age of discovery ; the vessels were almost 
for we read in the king’s exchequer accounts 1 ready, and they had got together 30,000 
in May 1512; *Paid Sebastian Tabot (mc | ducats for their outfit.’ Observing that he 
Cabot), making of a carde of Gascoigne and I could not do so without the emperor’s leave, 
Guyon (Guienne), 20^?.’ (Brit Mm, Add, i he adds : ‘ I wrote to the empt^ror by no 
MS. 2148P). Feeling, however, dissatisfied j means to give me leave to sexve the King of 
at the want of encouragement from the king, | England . . . and that on the contrary he 
at the instance of Lord Willoughby he w’ent j should recall me forthwith’ (Mif<cell, Phila^ 
to Spain in the following autumn, and en- hihlon Sue. ii. 15). Although Cabot may 
terea the service of King Ferdinand the have exaggerated the piu*port of a chance 
Catholic as cartographer, and a member of conversation with Wofs<?y, there can be no 
the council of the New Indies, with the rank reasonable doubt that he was in England 
of captain, at a yearly salary of 60,000 mara- probably till the close of 1519. That he 
vedis. He w’as ordered to remain in Seville knew Perte is also probable, as tbo latter 
in readiness for any work that might be was of an old Bristol family ( cf. Brit. Mm. 
assigned to him. Before the close of the year Add. MS. 29866). A careful review of all 
he maraed Catalina Medrano, evidently a the known facte relating to this much-dis- 
Spaniard (Natarkete, ii. 698). On 18 Nov. puted voyage serves to show that it is highly 
1515 Cabot figures as one of the cosmogra- probable that Henry VIII, through Woisey, 
phers who met to define the riglits of the took advantage of Cabot’s temjiorary stay m 
Spanish crown to the Moluccas (ih. iii. 319). England at this period to requ^t him to 
ALpout this period he was directed to prepare organise a small expedition, which ‘ tooke 
for a voyage of discovery towards the north- none effect,’ or perhaps did not even leave 
west. According to Peter Martyr, ‘this our shores, either through the timidity or 
voyage ’ was ^ appointed to bee begunne in jealousy of Perte, who at this period was a 
March in the ycare next followynge, being yeoman of the crown and overseer of ballast- 
the yeare of Chryst, 1516’ (Edex, p. 119). ing ships in the Thames (Brewer, voL ii. 
But this and other projects were frustrated pt. ii, p. 110, andNoRDEX, p. 39), A second 
by the death of Ferdinand on 23 Jan. pre- visit by Cabot, and a second failure of a voy- 
vious, and by the jealous conduct of Cardinal age in 1 6 19, as suggested by Ilarrisse ( p. 1 16 ), 
Ximenes as regent, which led to Cabot’s re- evidently refer to the same story. On 6 May 
turn to England towards the end of the 1619 Cabot was appointed pilot-major to 
year (Fox Bourxe, i, 42). Charles V when he returned to Spain. From 

This brings us to the well-known story this period up to the time of his interview 
of the disputed voyage of Cabot with Sir with Contarini in 1522 he appears to have 
Tliomas Perte about the year 1617. The been employed in making researches in refe- 
sole authority for this voyage is Eden, in his renco to the variation of the ncicdle first oh- 
‘Treatyse of Newe India,’ In the dedication served by Columbus. In the spring of 1524 
he writes : * Kyng Henry the VIII about the he attended tlie conference of Bada]os as an 
same yere of his raygno, furnished and sent expert; on behalf of the emperor, which ter- 
forth certen shippes under the gouomauce miuated in assigning the Moluccas to Spain, 
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and Brazil to Portugal, In April 1626 he 
was appointed to the command of an expe- 
dition to Brazil. lie visited the river and 
aiHoining district of La Plata, and founded 
a fort at San Salvador, spending nearly four 
years in attempting to lay the foundations 
of the Spanish conquest of South America. 
The attempt was such a failure, that on his 
return to Spain in Augnst 1530 he was im- 
prisoned for nearly a year, and afterwards 
condemned by the council of the Indies to 
two years’ banishment to Oran in Africa for 
mismanagement and excesses committed 
during the course of the expedition. He, 
however, returned to Seville in June 1533, 
and was soon reinstated in his former posi- 
tion. As remarked by Oviedo, Cabot was 
* a good person, and skilful in his office of 
cosmography, and making a map of the 
whole world in plane or in a spherical form, 
but it is not the same thing to command and 
govern peojde as to point a quadrant or an | 
astrolabe’ (ii. 169). For the next eleven j 
years his duties as examiner of pilots in the | 
Contractation House at Seville were varied 
by several voyages too unimportant to dwell 
upon (Eden, p. 256), and in compiling mate- 
rials for his famous mappemondc. The ori- 
giuhl of this famous map was drawn on ' 
parchment, and illiiniinated with gold and , 
colours. Tlie last that was heard of the 
manuscript was the sale of it at the decease 
of J nan de Ovando, president of the Council 
of the Indies, in September 1575. Another 
draft of it was after^vards engraved, appar- ' 
ently in three different states; the lirst in 
1544; the second edition, dated 1549, and 
seen by Nicholas Chytraeus (Kochhotf ) in i 
1666 ; a third one, ^ cut by Clement Adams | 
[q. V.], which in his day was to be, seen in 
the privie gallery at VVestminster, and in : 
many other ancient merchants’ houses.’ Of 1 
these the only one preserved to us is the : 
unique example which was discovered in = 
Germany in 1844, and which is now so distin- j 
guished an exhibit in the Galerie de G^ogxa- j 
pliie of the Bibliothequo Nationale in Paris. | 
It is projected in piano on an ellipse with a 
longitudinal axis of 39 inches, and a parallel 
axis of 44 inches, engraved and coloured. 
It bears the following inscription : ‘ Sebas- 
tian Caboto capitan, y piloto mayor de la 
S.C.C. m. del Imperador don Carlos quirito 
hizo esta hgura extensa en piano, anno de 
J.C. 1644.’ There are legends on the 
map both in Latin and Spanish, the latter 
being corrupted at the hands of a Fleming. 
It was probably printed at Antwerp, the 
great centre of the production of geographi- 
cal works at this period. It embodies not 
only Cabot’s discoveries in South America, 


and those of* his father in North America, 
but also those of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards down to his day. It served as 
the model for all the general maps of the 
world afterwards published in Italy, and also 
for the well-know’n * Typus orbis terrarum ’ 
by Abraham Ortelius of Antwerp, so often 
reproduced by Hakluyt and others down to 
the end of the sixteenth century. Cabot’s 
last official act as pilot-major to Charles V 
was the exercise of his censorship upon 
Pedro Medina’s ^ Arte de Naiiegar,’ Vallado- 
lid, 1644, fol. 

Shortly after the death of Henry VIII 
(28 Jan.^1 647), Cabot received temptingoffers 
from friends in England to transfer his ser- 
vices to the country of his birth. That no 
time was lost in accepting them is proved by 
the fallowing minute of the iirivy council of 
Edward VI under date of 9 Get. 1547 : ‘ Mr. 
Peckham had warrant for 100 li for the 
transporting of onti Shabot (sic), a pilot, to 
come out of Hispain to serve and inhabit in 
England.’ According to Strype (ii. i. 296), 
he once more settled in his native town, Bris- 
tol. In the following .Tanuary he was awarded 
a pension of 106/. 13^?. 4d, by the year during 
his life (liYMER, XV. 181). No sooner had 
this nows reached the ears of the Emperor 
Charles at Brussels, than he somewhat im- 
periously, through the English ambassador 
there, conveyed to the privy council in Eng- 
land his desire that ‘ Sebast ian, grand pilot 
of the emperor’s Indies, then in England, be 
sent over to Spain as a very necessary man 
for the emperor, wdiose servant he was, and 
had a pension of him ’ ( Stkype, loc, cit,) On 
21 April 1550 the i^rivy council in England 
replied, ‘ that as for Sebastian Cabot, he of 
himself refused to go either into Spain or to 
the emperor, and that he being of that mind, 
and the King of England’s subject, no reason 
or equity would that he should be forced or 
compelled to go against his will’ (JIar.L MS. 
523, fol. 6). This application was renewed 
in tlio reign of Queen Mary on 9 Sept. 1553, 
but without result. Hakluyt records (iii. 
pref.) that King Edward, in addition to his 
pension, advanced him to be grand yilot of 
England. This, however, is an error, as no 
mention is made of it in either of the three 
patents relating to his pension. This hono- 
rary office Avas first created for Stephen 
Borough [q^- V.] in 1563. Important work 
was soon found for Cabot, in addition to 
a general supendsion of the maritime af- 
fairs of the country. He was called upon to 
settle the long growing disputes that had 
almost reached their height between the mer- 
chants of the steelyard, a colony of German 
traders of the Hanseatic l^eague, and the mer- 
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chants of London, who for a long period had 
suffered from the monopolies exercised by 
the former. For his good offices on this 
occasion Cabot was awarded by the crown 
in March 1661 a further gratuity of 200/. 
(Stbypb, II. ii. 76), 

This brings us to the crowning work of 
Cabot’s career. lie was not the discoverer 
of North America — an honour never claimed 
for him by his contemporaries or the chronicles 
of the sixteenth century — but he was the first 
governor of the Merchant Adventurers, and 
founder of a new era in the history of com- 
merce and British merchant shipping. Hav- 
ing brought to so successful an i§sue the 
steelyard grievances, Cabot’s further advice 
was sought by ‘ certain grave citizens of Lon- 
don ’ for the removal of the great stagnation 
in trade resulting from the disturbed and 
warlike state of the continent. ^ After much 
speech and conference together,’ the mer- 
chants were induced by him to make an effort 
‘for the searche anddiscoverie of the northern 
part of the world by sea to open a way and 
passage to Cat bay by the North-East.* Cabot’s 
advice was adopted, and the Company of 
ilerchant Adventurers was formed and in- 
corporated on 18 Dec. 1551, with Cabot as 
governor for life. In May 1558 a fleet of three 
vessels was prepared, and set forth under the 
supervision of Cabot, with Sir H. Willoughby 
for admiral, and R. Chancellor for chief pilot. 
The first results of this expedition were the 
accidental discovery of Russia by the latter 
in the following August, and the opening up 
five years later by Ant. Jonkinson of the first 
English trade across the Caspian Sea to Cen- 
tralAsia. Although Cabot’s pension had been 
renewed to him by Queen Mary on 27 Nov. 
1555, the tide in Cabot’s afiairs appears to have 
reached its height in the latest sketch of him 
aflbrded us in the account of the setting forth 
of the Searchthrift in the adventurers third 
voyage to Russia in May 1556. Stephen 
Borough writes : ‘ The good old gentleman, 
Master Cabot, accompanied with divers gen- 
tlemen and gentlewomen,’ went to Gravesend 
to inspect the ship nrevious to its departure. 
‘ Master Cabot,’ adds Borough, ‘ gave to the 
poor most liberal alms, wishing them to pray 
for the good fortune and prosperous success 
of the Searchthrift ; and tlien, at the sign of 
the Christopher, he and his friends ban- 
queted, and made me and them that were in 
the company great cheer ; and, for very joy 
that he had to see the towardness of our in- 
tended discovery, he entered into the dance 
himself among the rest of the young and 
lusty company ; which being ended, he and 
his friends departed, most gently commend- 
ing us to the governance of Almighty God ’ 


(Hakluyt, i. 274). Within a week of King 
Philip’s entry into London on 27 May 1667, 
Cabot was called upon to resign his pension, 
only to be allowed to share it two days later 
with William Worthington, perhaps out of 
royal spite for withdrawing himseli from the 
service of Spain. Concerning the date and 
place of Cabot’s death we have no informa- 
tion, but there is evidence of a negative 
character from Avhich it may safely be in- 
ferred that he was already dead soon after 
the middle of 1657. The only account of 
Cabot's death on record is by his friend Eden, 
who writes: ‘ Sebastian Cabot, on his death- 
bed, told mo that he had the knowledge [of 
the art of finding longitude] by divine reve- 
lation, yet so that he mygnt not teach any 
man. But I think that the goode olde man, 
in that extreme age, somewhat doted, and 
had not yet, even in the article of death, 
vtterly shaken of (^tic) all worldly vayno 
glorie ’ (J. Taisnibjkus, Book concernimj 
xigation. Translated by 11. Eden, London, 
n. d. — ciVcrt 1574). 

With the exception of the engraved map of 
1544 and its facsimile, natural size, executed 
by M. Jomard, no literary relics of Cabot are 
extant. All that Bristol has to show as a relic 
is what is known as the Dun Cow, the rib of a 
cow whale preserved in the western entrance 
of St. Mary Redelille Church, supx^osed to 
have been placed there in 1497 as a trophy of 
Cabot’s discovery of Newfoundland (Arrow- 
RMITT{, pp. 100, 255). A St reet near the church 
is still known as Cathay. There was formcirly 
a portrait of Cabot in the time of James I in 
the king’s private gallery at Whitehall. This, 
or another copy of it, was discovcfred in Scot- 
land in 1792 by Mr. C. J. Harford of Bristol, 
who purchased it some? years later. It w'as 
afterwards purchased by Mr. II. Biddle, the 
author of the memoir of Cabot, but was de- 
stroyed by fire with his mansion at Pitts- 
burg in 1846. It bore the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘ Effigies Sebastiani Caboti filii Johan is 
Caboti Veneti, militis aurati primi invetoris 
TeiTfe Nova5 sub Henrico VII, Angliao Rege.’ 
An engraving of it was made for Seyers’s 
* Memoirs ’ (ii. 208). Cabot is here repre- 
sented with a pair of compasses and a globe, 
dressed in his fur robe and gold chain, be- 
lieved to be his official dress as governor of 
the Merchant Adventurers. To this day, in 
the Saba della Scudo in the ducal palace 
(Venice), there is a full-length portrait of 
Sebastian Cabot, copied (in the year 1763) 
apparently from a picture attributed to Hol- 
bein. It bears an additional inscription as 
follows; HlenricusVII AnglifoRex Joannem 
Cabotam et Sebastianiim Filium . . . Hac 
I spe amissa oo tamen navigators Terra 
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detecta et Florida promontorium ' 
hibhn jSIoc. MiscelL ii. 25). 

[Arber’8 First Three English Books on Ame- 
rica, 1886; Arrowsmith and Spear s Dictionary 
of Bristol, 1884; Biddle’s Memoir of Sebastian 
Cabot, 1831 ; Bourne’s Blnglish Seamen under 
the Tudors, 1868; Brewer’s Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII, 1870 ; Eden’s Treatyse of Newe 
India, 1563; Eden’s Decades of the Newe 
Worlde, 1556 (see also Taisni or infra); Hakluyt’s 
Voyages and Navigations, 1599-1600 ; Harrisse’s 
Jean et S6bastien Cabot, Paris, 1882 ; Herbert’s 
Twelve Livery Companies of London, 1837; Jo- 
mard’s Les Monuments de la (leographie, Paris, 
1842, No. XX. ; Navarreto’s Biblioteca Marltima 
Esjpahola, Madrid, 1851 ; Nicholis’s Kemarkable 
Life of Sebastian Cabot, 1869; Norden’s Specu- 
lum BritaimisD, Middlesex, 1693; Ovitxlo’s llis- 
toria General de Indias, Seville, 1535; Kamu- 
sio’s Navigationi, vol. i. Venice, 1550; Rymor’s 
Feederu, 1741, vol. xv. ; Seyers’s Memoires of 
Bristol, 1821-3; Stevens’s Sebastian Cabot — 
JohnCabot=0! Boston, 1870; Strype’s Eccles. 
Mem. Oxford, 1822; Taisnier’s Book concerning 
Navigation, trans. by Kdcn, n.d. (circa 1574) ; 
Woise’s Discoveries of America to 1525, New 
York, 1884 ; AVinsors Narrative and Critical 
History of America, vols. ii. iii, iv. Boston, 1885; 
Major, in Archseologia, vol. xliii. 1870; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. v. 1, 154, 193, 263, 285, | 
3rd ser. i. 48, 1 25, 366, 5th ser. iii. 468, iv. 54, ‘ 
v. 406; Penny Cyclopfledia; Twiss, in Nautical 
Mag. vol. xlv. 1876 ; Cheney, in Philobiblon Hoc. 
Miscellanies, vol. ii. 1856 ; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. ' 
21481, 29866. Harl. 525. For a few additional 
French and Italian authorities cf. Harrisse, pp. 
369, 375 .] C. II. C. 

CADDICK, riTCIIARD, D.D. (1740- 
1819), Hebraist, was educated at Christ 
Churcli College, Oxford, and took the degree 
of B.A. on 5 June 1776, and that of M.A. 
on 20 June 1799. In the latter year he pub- 
lished a small Hebrew grammar, which is 
very inaccurate and inconveniently arranged. 
From an advertisement prefixed to this vo- 
lume, it appears that he had previously is- 
sued an edition of the gospels in Hebrew. 
In 1799-1800 he published an edition of the 
Hebrew New Testament, in 3 vols. This 
was a corrected reprint of the translation 
. published by G. Robert son in 1641, which 
.IS substantially identical with Hutter’s ver- 
sion of 1599. Caddick’s edition was issued 
simultaneously in two forms, viz. separately, 
and interleaved with the authorised English 
translation. In 1805 it was reprinted, inter- 
leaved with the Greek and the Latin Vulgate 
texts a%well as the l']nglish. In 1802 Cad- 
dick published three sermons, the titles of 
which are ^ True Christianity,’ ‘ Peace the 
Christian’s Happiness,’ and ‘Counsel for 
Christians.’ In 1805 he issued proposals for 


printing by subscription a Hebrew and Eng- 
lish edition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
an annotated edition of the Old and New 
Testaments in Hebrew and English, and ‘ A 
Volume of Sermons preached in the Parish 
Churches in and about the Cities of London 
and Westminster from 1780 to 1804.’ It 
does not appear, however, that any of these 
works were actually published. During the 
last forty years of his life he resided in or 
near London — in Whitehall, at Islington, and 
at Fulham, where he died on 30 ]Vlay 1819. 
The obituary in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ' 
gives him the title of D.D., but he did not 
obtain this degree either from his own uni- 
versity hr from that of Cambridge. 

[Gont. Mag. Ixxxix. pt. i. 587, 655 ; List of 
Graduates of Oxford University.] H. B. 

CADE, JOHN {d, 1450), rebel, commonly 
called Jack Cade, was anlrisliman by birth, 
and is spoken of as a young man at the time 
of his reocllion ; but nothing is known of his 
personal history till a year before that date. 
He was then living in the household of Sir 
Thomas Dacre in Sussex, but was obliged 
suddenly to leave it and abjure the realm 
for the murder of a woman who was with 
child. He tied to France and served for a 
short time in the war against England, but 
within a few months ventured to return, and 
apparently settled in Kent, taking the name 
01 Aylmer to conceal his identity, and giving 
himself out as a physician. In this cha- 
racter he gained so much credit as to marry 
a squire’s daughter, * of Taundode,’ which may 
perhaps be Tandridge, in Surrey ; and the 
next thing we know of him is that in 1450, 

‘ gaily beseen in scarlet,’ he became leader 
of the commons in Kent when they rose in 
rebellion against the extortions practised by 
the king’s officers. 

Recent researches have shown that this 
rebellion w^as a much more formidable thing 
than older historians lead, us to suppose. It 
was by no means an outbreak of ‘ the filth 
and scum of Kent.’ No nobleman, indeed, 
appears openly to have taken part in it, and 
only one knight; but apparently the greater 
part of the gentry, with the mayors of towns 
and the constables of the diflereiit hundreds, 
rose along with the rebels. The men were 
summoned as if by lawful authority, and in 
many districts it is clear that all who w'ere 
capable of bearing arms joined in the move- 
ment. It was not a democratic rising. Ac- 
cording to Fabyan the people chose a captain 
to whom they gave the name of Mortimer, 
and professed to consider him as the cousin 
of the Duke of York ; ‘ but of most,’ says 
the chronicler, ‘he was named Jack Cade.’ 
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Ga^oigne, another writer of that age, says 
he was descended from Roger Mortimer, a 
bastard (Loci eLibro Veritatuniy p. UK)). It 
is, however, by no means certain that Cade 
was the captain originally chosen ; for one 
contemporary authority recently brought to 
light distinctly says that ho was not (Ore- 
eoBY, Collections a London Citizen^ p. 191, 
Camden Soc.) In any case it is clear that 
the ringleaders desired to give the movement 
the appearance of being supported by men 
of distinguished birth, and to suggest that 
their captain was connected with the family 
of the Duke of York. It is, moreover, ad- 
mitted by the chroniclers that the captain 
chosen performed his part so far well* that he 
established good discipline, and, as it is said, 
*kept the people wondrously together.’ This 
we should scarcely expect of an audacious 
adventurer siich as we have described, and 
as a matter of fact Cade certainly did not 
do so after he entered liondon. So that we 
are the more inclined to believe that the 
original lender disappeared before the insur- 
gents reached the capital, and that the cool 
audacity of Cade served the purpose of the 
other leaders well in concealing his defection 
or loss. 

The rebellion first broke out about AMiit- 
suntide in the latter part of May. The rebels 
encamped upon Dlackheath on 1 June, where 
they ^made a field diked and staked well 
about, as it had been in the land of war.’ 
The king (Henry VI) suddenly dissolved 
parliament, which had been holding its sitr- 
tings before him at Leicester, and came to 
London on the 6th. He sent a deputal ion of 
lords, spiritual and temporal, to know the 
demands of the rebels, wmo replied by their 
captain tliat they desired the removal of cer- 
tain traitors who had too much influ^ice in 
his council. On this orders were sent that 
every loyal man should avoid the field, and 
the king prepared to march against them in 
person. The host obeyed the proclamation 
so far that they retreated to Seveiioaks in 
tlie night. Next morning the king and his 
lords rode through London in their best array, 
and set ^t against the retreating host with 
a following of 10,000 men. They encamped 
on the ground vacated by the" insurgents, 
against whom they sent on a detachment 
under Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother 
William. But the result was disastrous ; for 
after a severe conflict these forces were de- 
feated, and both thei Staffords slain. The 
news spread consternation in the royal camp 
at Blackheatli. Many of the king^s councu 
had previously urged that a favourable answer 
should be given to the insurgents, and they 
now protested that they would openly take 


part with them unless Lord Say were placed 
in custody. The king was obliged to yield. 
Lord Say was committed to the Tower, and 
the royal army returned to London. A few 
days later the king thought it prudent to re- 
move to Kenilworth, and all resistance to the 
rebels was abandoned. Tliey accordingly pre- 
pared to enter the city. And* this was the time, 
according to Gregory, that another captain 
took the place of the first, pretending to be 
the same. If so, the first may have been slain 
at Sevenoaks, and the fact of his death con- 
cealed. Indeed, the first action recorded of 
the leader which seems really characteristic of 
an adventurer, occurred on tlie field of Seven- 
oaks itself; where, as we learn from Fabyan, 
the captain arrayed himself in the apparel of 
the vanquished knight, Sir Humphrey Staf- 
ford, ‘ and did him his brvganders set with 
gilt nails, and his salet and gilt spurs.’ Under 
him the host again occupied Blackheatli from 
St. Peter’s day, 29 June, to 1 July, wdien 
they entered Southwark. At Blackheatli ho 
kept up the reputation for discipline which 
the captain had already estaUishod by be- 
lieadiiig a petty captain named Parys for 
disregard of his order.s. Meanwhile a party 
within the common council had o]»ened ne- 
gotiations with liim, and h(‘ had giviui a pass- 
port under his sign-manual to Tlioina.s Cooke, 
draper, to come and go U'tween them. He 
also made use of Cooke as his agent in the 
city, and gave him written instructions to 
compel the Lombards and other foreign mer- 
chants to furnish him with armour and wea- 
pons, six horses fully equipped, anfl 1,000 
marks of ready money. ‘And if this our 
demand be not observed and done,’ so ran 
the instructions, ‘ we shall have tlie heads of 
as many as we can get of thorn.’ 

Cade was doubtless encouraged by the 
knowledge that the citizens were mostly in 
his favour. The common council had just 
ventured to depose an alderman by name 
Philip Malpas, whom they had been com- 
pelled to elect two years before at the re- 
commendation of the court. On 2 July they 
were convoked by the mayor to take mea- 
sures for resisting the rebels; but a large ma- 
jority voted that they should be received into 
the city, and an alderman named Robert 
Horne, fishmonger, who strongly opposed the 
proposal, was committed to prison. Cade 
had taken up his quarters at the White Hart 
in Southwark ; but that same afternoon he 
and his followers entered the city. After 
they had passed the drawbridge onJLoiidon 
Bridge he hewed the ropes asunder. He rode 
in procession through the streets and struck 
his sword on London stone, saying, ‘ Now 
is Mortimer lord of this city but still keep- 
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ing up his character for good discipline he 
issued proclamations in the king^s name 
ag;aiust robbery and extortion, ^ showed his 
mind to the mayor for the ortiering of his 

a >le,’ and returned to Southwark for the 
it. Next day (Friday, 3 July) lie again 
entered the city, caused l^ord Say to be 
sent for from the Tower, and had him ar- 
raigned before the mayor and other justices 
at the n uildhall . The 11 iifort unat e nobleman 
claimed to be tried by bis peers j but a body 
of men sent by tlie captain took him from 
the officers and hurried him to the standard 
in Cheap, where tliey beheaded him before 
he was fully shriven. About the same time 
William Crowmer, sheriff* of Kent, Say’s 
son-in-law, who was execrated as the instru- I 
ment of extortionate taxation, was seized 
and brought to Milo End, where he was be- ! 
headed in Cade’s presence. The heads of j 
Say and Ci’owmer were then carried through : 
the streets upon ])oles and made to kiss each | 
other. Another ^ iotim, named Bailey, who I 
was also beheaded that day on a charge of j 
necromancy, was believed to have been put 1 
to death by Cades orders simply because lie j 
wAs ail old acrpiaintance, Avho might haw 
proclaimed liis imposture. 

It was hut a trifling addition to these ex- 
cesses tliat (^ade also rolibed the house of 
the unpopular Iffiili]) Maluas. That night 
he returned again to Southwark, and next 
morning came back as before, dined in a 
house in the parish of St. Margaret Pattens, 
and robbed his host. The better class of 
citizens were now seriously alarmed for the 
security of property ; and the mayor and 
aldermen took counsel with TiOrd Scales and 
Matthew (lough, to whom the king, when 
he retired to Kenilworth, had entrusted the 
keeping of the Tower. As Cade withdrew 
once more into Southwark for the night, it 
was determined not to let him enter tlie city 
again. Xext day, 5 July, was a Sunday, and 
he apparently made no effort to do so, though 
there w’as no open show^ of opposition, lie 
seems to have had some difficulties w'itli his 
owni men, and caust'd one, William IlaAvar- 
deu, a common thief, who had been his chief 
councillor, to be behefide<l in Soutliwark 
(’VS'illiam Worcester says in Smithfield, but 
evidently bj^ mistake. Compare Faiiyan). 
In the evening the mayor and citizens, with 
a force under Matthew^ Cough, occupied Ijon- 
don Bridge to prevent the Ktuitish men re- 
entering the city. Cade at once called liis men 
to arms, and set upon the citizens so furiously 
that he drove tlieiu from the Southwark end 
of the bridge to the drawbridge in the centre. 
After midnight the drawbridge was set on 
fire by the insurgents, and many of the 


citizens were slain or drowned. The vete- 
ran Matthew Gough himself perished in the 
conflict. Before tuis Cade had broken open 
tlie King’s Bench and Marshalsea prisons, 
and the released pri.soiiers came gladly to his 
aid. All night the battle raged between the 
drawbridge and the bulwark at the bridge 
foot in Southwark, till about nine in the 
morning the Kentish men gave way, and both 
sides being exhausted a truce was agreed on 
for some hours. 

The opportunity was seized by the leading 
members of the council to terminate disorders 
, by an amnest y. Cardinal Kemp, archbishop of 
I York, the chancellor, wdtli ArchbisJiop Staf- 
ford of Canterbury, who had only recently 
resigiuid the chancellorship, and AV’^aynfleet, 
bishop of Winchester, held a conference with 
(3ade in St. Margaret’s Church, Southwark, at 
which terms were arranged, and two general 
pardons were afterwards sent by the chan- 
cellor, one for Cade himself and the other 
for liis followers. The men eagerly availed 
themselves of tlie general pardon ; but unfor- 
tunately t he other, being made out in the name 
of Mortimer, was invalid. It was not, how- 
ever, till about a week later that the captain’s 
real name appears to have been discovered ; 
and mennwliile, trusting to the security of his 
pardon, he seems to liave remained in South- 
wark till the 8th. lie had, however, taken 
care to secure a quantity of booty in a barge, 
and Iiave it conveyed by water to Kochester, 
whither he himself repaired on the 9tli, pass- 
ing on his way through Dartford, and rais- 
ing new commotions as he went. He con- 
tinued at Kochesttjr for two days, and went 
on to Qiieenborough, where he and his fol- 
lowei’s attempted to capture the castle, but 
were resisted by Sir Roger Chamberlain^ 
On tile 1 2th a proclamation was issued 
against him, in which he was for the first 
time named John Cade, and a reward of 
1,(KX) marks was offered to any one who 
would bring him to the king alive or dead, 
lie now ])erceived that the game was de- 
sperate, and escaped in disguise towards the 
woody country about Lewes. But one Alex- 
ander Iden, ‘a squire of Kent,’ who had 
either already been, or mortj probably- was 
soon after, appointed sheriff of Kent in the 
place of the murdlered Crowmer, pursued him 
to the neighbourhood of Heathfieldin Sussex, 
wliore he found him 011 12 July in a garden, 
and took him prisoner, but not without a 
struggle, in which Ca<le received a mortal 
wound. He was put into a cart by his captor 
and conveyed up to Ldndon, but died by the 
way. On the following morning, Monday 
the 13th, his naked b<Ldv was identified by 
the hostess of tlio Whitt Hart in Southwark. 
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It waa^ taken to the King’s Bench prison, 
where it lay from that day till the evening 
of Thursday the 16th. Then it was beheadea 
and quartered, and the remains were conveyed 
upon a hurdle tlirough the streets, the head 
resting between the breasts. First from the 
king’s bench they made the round of South- 
wane, then passed over London Bridge to 
Newgate. Finally the head was t aken and set 
up on London Bridge, and of the four quarters 
one was delivered to the constable of the 
hvindred of Blackheatli. The other three 
were sent to the cities of Norwich, Salis- 
bury, and Gloucester for public exhibition. 

Many questions have arisen in conpection 
with Cacie’s rebellion, and especially with 
regard to his personality, which it is not 
eas^ to answer with coniidence. One recent 
writer questions the fact of his supposed l6w 
birth, on the ground that an act of attainder 
was passed against him after the rebel- 
lion. But his marriage with the daughter 
of an English squire might have giveu him 
some landed property, or at least some rever- 
sionary interest, which would fully account 
for the passing of such an act. It is remarked 
also that the name of Cade was not uncom- 
mon in Sussex, in the neighbourhood of 
Heathfield, where he was token. There is 
no certainty, however, that the name of Cade 
descended to him from his father any more 
than that of Mortimer. In official records 
as well as chronicles he is declared to have 
been an Irishman, and his real origin was 
probably obscure. A point of more impor- 
tance as regards the political significance of 
the rising is whetJier there was any under- 
standing, as cominonly supposed, between 
Cade and the Duke\ of York. If there was, 
it must be owned tlat Cade was a most un- 
faithful ally, for anipng the booty^ whiifeh he 
seized during the r^ellion were jewels be- 
longing to the du^, for which the king 
afterwards ordered t^e latter to be recom- 
pensed to the value \f 114/. (Devon, I%8ue 
miU, 467-8). 

[Fabyan’s Chronicle ; IWyrccster’s Annales, 
470-2 (at end of Hearne’jJ Liber Niger) ; English 
Chr<micle, ed. J. 8. Davies (Oamd. 8oc.), 64-7; 
Collections of a London '^itizen ( Carad.8oc.),190- 
194 ; Three Fifteenth-c^litury Chronicles (Camd. 
Soc.), 66-8, 94 ; Paston J/etters (Cainlner’s ed.), 
i. 132-5; Rolls of Par^ament, v. 224; Devon’s 
Issue Rolls, 466-72, 47 • ; nail’s Chronicle (ed, 
1809), 220-2; Holinsh&d (ed. 1587), iii. 632; 
Ellis’s Letters, 2nd series i. 113; Orridge’s Illus- 
trations of Jack Cade’s |Lobellion.] J. G*. 

CADE, JOHN (1 '34-1800), antiquary, 
was bom in January 1734, at Darlington, 
where he was educate* I at the free grammar 
school. Entering tht^ house of a wholesale 


linendraper in London, he in a few years 
was promoted to the first position in the 
counting-house, and subsequently became a 
partner in a branch of the concern at Dublin. 
Ilaving obtained a sufficient competency, he 
retired from business, and occupied himself 
with antiquarian studies. lie collected il- 
lustrations for a copy of Bishop Gibson’s edi- 
tion of Camden’s ^ Britannia,’ and also sup- 
plied Gough with manjr connections for his 
edition. He sent to Nichols ‘ Some Conjec- 
tures on the Formation of Peat-mosses in the 
mountainous parts of the Counties of Durham, 
Northumberland, &c.,’ printed in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ lix. 967. Though not a 
member of the Society of Antiquaries, he 
contributed several papers to their ' Archseo- 
logia,’ including ^ Con jectures concerning some 
undescribed Roman Roads and other Anti- 
quities in the County of Durham,’ vii. 74 ; 

A Letter from Rev. Dr. Sharp, Archdeacon 
of Northumberland, lo Mr. Cade,’ ih, 82 ; 
^ Conjectures on the name of the Roman 
Station Vinovium or Dirchester,’ ih, ix. 270 ; 
and ^ Some Observations on the Roman Sta- 
tion of Cataractonium, wfith an account of 
the Antiquities in the neighbourhood of Pieft- 
bridge and Gainford ; in a letter to Richard 
Gough, Esq.,’ ib, x. 54. He dic^d at Gainford 
10 Dec. 1800, and was buried at Darlington. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. viii. 313-28; Dent. 
Mag, vol. Ixxvi. pt. ii. p. 1252.] T. F, H. 

CADE or CADDY, I.AirUENCE {fl. 
1583 ), a catholic seminarist, was a gentloman 
of a good family, and received his education 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, but does not 
appear to have graduated. On becoming a 
Roman cathode he W(uit abr(^ad, and was 
admitted into ihe English College of Doiiay 
on 11 June 1578. Soon after his return to 
England he 'Wtas apprehended, and being un- 
willing to answer such questions as were 

? ut to him, he was committed to tlio Tower. 

lis relatives and friends broiiglit him back 
to the church of England, and in 1581 he 
recanted at St. Pauls Cross and regained his 
liberty, but before long ho returned to the 
catholic religion, and in April 1583 he was 
preparing himself for admission among the 
Carmelites at Paris. I’he ^ Palinodia ’ which 
he published at this period is printed in 
Bridgewater’s ‘ Concertatio Ecclesiao Oatho- 
licca in Anglia.’ Dodd states that he ‘ was 
very instrumental in moderating the fury of 
John Nicols, wlio, having also been a student 
at Rome, had prevaricated, and not only pub- 
lished several scandalous libels against the 
catholics abroad, but was conirmng to do 
that party all the mischief ho could by turn- 
ing priest-catcher.’ 
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[Bridgewater’s Concertatio (1589-94), iii. 223, 
234-8 ; Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 157 ; Keport 
of the Apprehension and Imprisonment of John 
Nicols, 18, 24 ; Addit. MS. 5865, f. 104; Cooper’s 
Athense Cantab, i. 451 ; Diaries of the English 
College, Douay, pp. 142, 323-5, 358 ; Letters 
and Memorials of Card. Alien, 177, 182, 186, 
188.] T. C. 

CADE, SALUSBURY, M.D. (1660?- 
1720), physician, was bom in Kent about 
1660. He was of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and graduated M.D. in 1691, having been 
admitted a licentiate of the College of 
Physicians throe years previously. He was 
elected a fellow in 1694, and was twice 
censor. He was appointed physician to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital on 14 Oct. 1708, 
and held the olRce t ill his death, on 22 Dec. 
1720. Ho lived at Greenwich till he obtained 
this appointment, and thenceforward in tlie 
Old Bailey. A Lat in letter of Cade’s, dated ^ 
8 Sept. 1716, on the treatment of small-pox, ; 
is printed in Robert Freiiid’s folio edition of I 
Dr. John Freind’fi ' Works ’ (London, 1733). 
It shows him to have had a largo experience 
of the disease. lie makes the interesting ob- 
servation that h(‘ had never known a case of 
heematuria in small-pox survive tlie sixteenth 
day from the eruption, and his remarks on 
treatnnuit are enlightened. His name is met 
with as giving official sanction to books pub- I 
lished during his censorship, and in the ‘Phar- | 
inacopoiia Pauperum’ of 1718 a prescription 
of his for a powder to ho taken internally 
for skin diseases is preserved. It was called 
Pulvis yEthiojpicus, and consisted of one part j 
of tetliiopic mineral to two of crude antimony. | 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys, i. 510; Manuscript 
Journals St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; original 

E rintcd lists of fellows at College of Physicians ; 
t. Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports, xx. 287.] 

N. M, I 

CADELL (d, 909), king of Ceredigion and 
afterwards of Powys, was one of the six war- | 
like sons of Rhodri Mawr, the most powerful 
of the early Welsh kings. If we can trust 
a late authority, he was Uhodri’s eldest son, 
and received as his patrimony Ceredigion, 
with the palace at Dinevwr, and an overlord- 
ship over his other brothers. In 877 Rhodri 
was slain by the Saxons, and Cadell entered 
upon his turbulent reign. In conjunction 
with his brothers he ravaged and devastated 
the neighbouring states of Dyved and Brech- 
einiog to such pui*posc that the latter jjlodly 
accepted the help of King Alfred against a 
nearer and more terrible foe ( Asser, M. JST. JS. 
488 B.o.) Not long after the sons of Rhodri 
were compelled themselves to become Alfred’s 
men (P 886. Mr. J. R. Green’s ^ Conquest of 


England,’ p. 183, dates the submission of the 
house of Rhodri in 897). The harmony 
between the brothers did not long survive 
their defeat. In 894 Anarawd, tin*, king of 
Gwynedd, joined the English in a devastating 
inroad into Cadell’s territory, and burnt re- 
morselessly all the houses and corn in Dyved 
and Ystrad Towy (An7iales Cambrian, Gwen- 
tian Brut), Soon after Rhodri’s death Cadell 
is said to have driven his brother Mervyn out 
of Powjrs and added it to his possessions 
{6%vcntian Brut^ 876) ; but as Mervyn con- 
tinued alive until 903 (An, Cnmhr, MS. B), 
and was still styled king of Powys ( G wen f tan 
which puts his death in 892), it is very 
improbable tJiat a lasting conquest was ef- 
fected. Anyhow, as Anarawd continued to 
reign in Gwynedd, Cadell certainly was not, 
as the ^Gwentian Brut’ asserts, thus made 
king overall AVales. Indeed, it is quite pro- 
bable that Anarawd was the elder or the sons 
of Rhodri. Besides civil feuds and Saxon 
invasions the period of Cadell’s reign was sig- 
nalised by repeated invasions of tht* ‘ 1>lack 
pagans,’ as the Welsh called the Irish Danes, 
which culminated in 906 in the destruction 
of St. David’s, Three years afterwards Cadell 
died (909 A, C, MS. A, 907 B. y 7’.,900 Gwen^ 
tian ./?.) Three of his sons are mentioned by 
the chronicles, Ilowel, Clydog, and Meuriig. 
Of these the eldest became Cadell’s successor, 
and was celebrated ns Howel Dha, the wisest 
and best of the AYelsh kings. 

[Annales Oambrine; Brut y Tywysoginn ; 
A.s.sor’.s Vita jElfrcdi ; and tlie later and less 
trustworthy Gwentiaii Brut (Cambrian Archaeo- 
logical As.s()ciation).] T. F, T, 

CADELL {d, 943), a AVelsh prince, was 
the son of Arthvael, the son of llywcl. He 
appears to have been lord of some portion of 
Morganwg, and perhaps, like Arthvael, of 
seven cantreds of Gwent as well. He died 
of poison in 943, according to the ^ Annales 
Cambrim ; ’ in 941 according to the ‘ Bntt y 
Tywysogion.’ The less trustworthy ‘ Gweii- 
tian Brut,’ which speaks with some authority 
for the part of Wales governed by Cadell, 
gives several other particulars about him. 
It also asserts that two of bis immediate 
predecessors attained the patriarchal age of 
120. In 933 King yEthelstan subdued all 
the Welsh prince.s, and on his death in 940 
Cadell joined Tdwal Voel and his brother iii 
their efrort to throw off the English yoke. 
On this account Cadell was slain by the 
Saxons ^ through treachery and ambush.’ It 
is quite clear that South-east AVales was 
during this period closely subject to the AVest 
Saxon kings, and there is nothing improbable 
in the story. Cadell, son of Arthvael, king 
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of Gwent, is mentioned in the ‘ Liber Landa* 
vensis* (p. 481) as approving’ and consenting 
to the pardon of a certain Llywarch, son of 
Cadwgan, by Bishop Gulfrid of Llandaff. 

[Authorities cited in the text,] T. F. T. 

CADELL {d, 1175), a South Welsh prince, 
the son of Griiffudd, the son of Hhys, the son 
of Tewdwr, succeeded, though perhaps jointly 
with his younger brothei*s, Anarawd, Mare- . 
dudd, and llhys, to the limited and precarious 
rule of those parts of Ceredigion and the vale 
of Towy which his father had managed to 
save from the N ovman marchers (1137). F a- 
voured by the anarchy of Stephen’s reign, 
which prevented the possibility of diitjct Eng- 
lish intervention, and involved Robert of 
Gloucester, the lord of Glamorgan, in weigh- 
tier business than the extension of liis Welsh 


1149 Ji* y T’.) shows that the ‘ French * were 
permanently checked by the Welsh king’s ex- 
ploits. Tn the same year Cadell’s devastation 
of Kidwelly threatened the English settle- 
ments in Gower ; but soon afterwards his arms 
wore cliveited to the roconquest of Ceredigion, 
tho old patrimony of the lords of Binevwr, 
from Owain Gwynedd and his house. The 
first attack resulted in the Ciipture ‘of the 
countiy south of the Aeron, and next year 
the throe brothers completed its entire con- 
quest, save one castle. Llanrliystyd, Cad- 
waladr’s lately built stronghold, was taken 
after a severe struggle, but soon after regained 
by ITowel, son of Owain (1153), though tho 
neighboiiringcastle of Ystradmourig was re- 
paired and held for the sons of Grulfudd ap 
Khys. This was the last of Cadell’s exploits. 
Not long after he fell, wheTi out hunting, into 


dominions, CadelVs rule commenced under 
fortunate auspices. The ret urn of GrutTiidd 
to the old palace of tho kings of Beheuhartli 
at Bine^nvr pn^pared the way for this, and his 
own assumption of the title of king after it 
had become unusual among the South Welsh 
reguli illustrates his importance. The silence 
of the chroniclers suggests that tho first years 
of CadelFs government were peaceful. Tliey 
were marked by an alliance with Owain Gwy- 
nedd, This alliance led in 1138 to a joint 
expedition of Cadelland his brother Anaraw^d, 
and of Owain and his brother Cadwaladr, with 
a fleet of Irish Danes against Aberteiv (Car- | 
digan), a town in the possession of the Nor- 
mans. Even the murdiT of Anaraw'd by Cad- 
waladr could not break the alliance, ns Owain 


: an ambush prepared by the Fnmch or Fle- 
! mings of Tenby, and was left by them ‘ half 
i dead and cruelly bruised ’ (the ^ Gweiitian 
! Brut ’ says tlu* English of Gower laid the 
' snare). This disaster apparently incapaci- 
tated him for tho wild life of a Welsh chief- 
tain. Henceforth Maredudd and Rhys alone 
carried on the war with French and North 
I Welshmen. A few years later Cadell left 
i his dominions to his brothers and went on 
pilgrimage to Rome (1152 L\ 7/ T,; 1157 
I A. C.) lie returned in safety and continued 
I a life remarkably long for his age and coun- 
try until 1 175 ()7. y 7\; 1177 fT?rmf{nn /?.), 
when he died in the abbey of Strata Florida, 
where ht3 had already assumed the monastic 
habit. 


expelled his brother from Ceredigion to punish 
the crime (11.43). Tn M4^(An?iales C«7/i- 
bri€B ; 1 147 Brut y Tytvysoyion) Cadell and 
his brothers ventured on a general attack on 
the French castles which dominated the vale 
of Towy. The capture of Dinw’'oileir, Earl 
Gilbert of Clare’s stronghold (Dine\"wr itself, 
according to the ‘ Gwentian Brut ’), was fol- 
lowed by the conquest, after a severe struggle, 
of the important fortress of Carmarthen. 
While the young Maredudd repulsed an at- 
tempt of tile colonists of Soutli Pembroke- 
shire to regain that castle, the capture of 
Llanstephan, commanding the mouth of the 
Towy, and the seizure of Gwyddgrug by a 
night surprise, completed the conquest of Die 
valley. yeai* (1148 ^ C. ; 1140 /i.y T.) 
the brothers marched against the castle of 
Gwys ; but the intervention of Ilowel, son of 
Owain Gwynedd, in favour of the* Nonnans, 
sufficiently accounted, as the nat ive chronicler 
thought, for the failure of the assailants (B. 
y T., MS. J)). But the continued possession 
of Carmarthen, * the ornament and strength 
of Cadell’s kingdom,’ in 1152 (1153 A. C. ; 


[Annales Camhrise (Rolls 8cr.); Brut y Ty- 
wysogion (Rolls Sor.) ; Gwentian Brut (Camb. 
Arch. 80c.)] T. F. T. 

CADELL, FRANCIS (1 822-1879), Aus- 
tralian explorer, son of H. F. Cadell, was born 
at (^ockenzie> near Preetonpans, February 
1822, and, after a somewhat brief education 
in Edinburgh and Germany, became in his 
fourteenth year a midshipman in the service 
of the East India Company, The vessel in 
which ho sailed being afterwards cliartered 
by government as a transport, tlie lad took 
an active part in the first Chinese war, 1840- 
1841, being present at the siege of Canton, the 
capture of Amoy, Ningpo, &c., and winning 
honours as well as prize-money. When only 
twenty-two he obtained tho command of a 
ship. Ho devoted the intervals between hia 
voyages to obtaining a practical knowledge 
of shipbuilding and of the construction of 
the marine steam-engine in the shipbuilding 
yards of the Tyne and the workshojis of the 
tlyde. On paying a visit to Australia in 
1848, his attention being directed to the 
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navigation of the Murray, a subject then 
uppermost in the colonial mind, ho carefully 
examined the mouth of that river and satis- 
fied himself of the practicability of the 
scheme. Sir Henry Young, then governor 
of South Australia, offered a bonus of 4,000/. 
for the first two iron steamers, of not less 
than 40 horse-power and of not more than 
2 ft. draught of water when loadtid, that 
should successfully navigate the Murray 
from the town of Goolwa to the junction of 
the Darling river. Cadell, r(3turning to Aus- 
tralia in LSilO, and being encouraged by Sir 
Henry Young, set about determining the 
question of tlie opening up of the Murray. 
He started from Melbourne with a canvas 
boat carried on a packliurse, and, arriving | 
at Swan Hill station, 011 the Upper Murray, 
launched his bark ii])on the waters of the j 
great stream, and, with four gold-diggers as 
his companions, oommeinjed a voyage of many 
hundred miles. TIis examination of the river 
convinced him that there would be little 
difficulty in navigating it with steamers, and 
his representations on this subject on his 
arrival in Adelaides led to the formation of 
the Mtirray Steam Navigation (k)mpany, 
chiefly promoted by himscjlf and Mr. William 
Younghusband, for souk^ yt'ars chief secretary | 
of South Australia. The first stoamshix) of I 
tho company’s fleet was called the ljudy * 
Augusta, after the wife of tho governor. 
On her voyage up tlu; Murray, 25 Aug. 1853, 
accompanied by the Kureka barge, she was 
commanded by Cadell, and had as visitors 
Sir Henry and Lady Young. The Lady Au- 
gusta reached Swan I HU on 17 Sept., a dis- 
tance of 1,300 miles from her starting-point, 
and reUirned tlieii(!e with the fSrst cargo of 
wool that had been floated on the Murray. 
At a banquet given to Sir Henry Young in 
Adelaide, a gold candtdabrum of tho value of 
900 guineas, with a conimomorative inscrip- 
tion, was handed to Cadell. At the same 
time three gold medals were struck hy order 
of the legislature of South Australia, and one 
of them given to (^’adell (TlXu^trated London 
News, 24 Feb. 1855, p. 173, and 11 Aug. 
1856, p. 176), He continued for some time 
to run his vessel on the Murray, a higher 
point on tho river being attained at each 
successive trip. His company then purchased 
two other stc'amers, the Albury and the 
Gundagai. Tn one of thes(;, in October 
1855, be reached the town of AUmry, on tho 
Upper Munniy, a point 1,740 miles from the 
Goolwa. In 1856 luj explored the Edward 
river^ which, branching out of the Murr^ 
rejoins it lower down after a course of 600 
miles. During 1858 he succeeded, after a 
month’s voyage, in reaching the town of 
VOL, VIII, 


Qundi^ai, on the Murrumbidgoe river, a 
spot distant 2,000 miles from the sea and in 
the very heart of New South Wales. In tho 
I following year he proceeded up the Darling 
; river as far as Mount MurchiKSon. Largely 
' as Cadell’s labours contributed to the de- 
I velopment of the resources of the colony of 
I Australia, he himself derived very little sub- 
! stantial reward from them. The sums granted 
in aid of his explorations were utterly inode- 
j quate to cover the expenses incurred, and in 
, his eagerness to serve the public his attention 
: was distracted from commercial pursuits. The 
I Murray Steam Navigation Company, never a 
I commercial success, was dissolved, and its 
founder, having lost all his money, retired 
into the bush and began life again as a settler 
oil a small station near Mount Murchison, on 
the Darling. 

In November 1867, when exploring in 
South Australia, he discovered the mouth of 
the river lloper and a tract of fine pastoral 
country, in latitude 14® S. Tho concurrence 
of had seasons and misfortunes induced him 
at last to undertake a trading voyage to the 
Spice Islands. In his schooner, the Gem, 
fitted with auxiliary steam-power, he was on 
a passage from Amboyna to tlie Koi Islands, 
when he was murdered by his crew, who 
afterwards sank the vessel. This tragic event, 
which put an end to the career of one of 
the most enterprising and honourable of men, 
took j)lace in the month of .Tune 1879. 

[Anthony Forster’s South Australia (1866), 
pp. 68—74; Heaton’s Australian Dictionary of 
Dates, p. 30, and part ii. p. 96 ; Onco a Week 
(1863), viii. 607-70 ; Times, 7 Nov. 1879, p. 5.1 

O. C. B. 

CAJDELL, JESSIE (T844r-1884), no- 
velist and orientalist, was born in Scotland 
23 Aug, 1844, and at an early age accom- 
panied her husband, an officer in the army, 
to India. She resided chiefly at Peshawur, 
and embodied her observations of frontier 
life in a pleasing novel, < Ida Craven ’ (1876). 
One of the principal characters in this work, 
a loyal Mahommedan officer, is drawn from 
personal observation, and is an instructive 
as well as an interesting study. To while 
away the tedium of cantonment life, Mrs. 
Cadell made herself mi.stress of Persian, and 
u^on her return to England after the death 
ol her husband devoted herself especially to 
the study of Omar Khayyam, the astronomor- 
pqet of Persia. Without seeking to compete 
with Mr. Fitzgerald’s splendid paraphrase in 
its own line, Mrs. Cadell contemplated a com- 
plete edition and a more accurate transla- 
tion. She visited numerous public libraries in 
quest of manuscripts, and embodied a portion 
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of lier researched in an article in ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine ’ for May 1879, on which Bodenstedt, 
when publishing his own German translation, 
bestowed the highest praise, without any idea 
that he was criticising the production of a 
female writer. It is to be hoped that her 
collections may yet be made serviceable. She 
was prevented from carrying out her inten- 
tion by the decline of her health, and she 
died at Florence on 17 Jime 1884. ‘She 
was,’ the ‘ Athenaeum ’ truly said, ‘ a brave, 
franh, true woman, bright and animated in 
the midst of sickness and trouble, disinte- 
restedly attached to whatever was good and 
excellent, a devoted mother, a staunch and 
sympathising friend.’ 

[AthensDUTO, 28 Juno 1884 ; private informa- 
tion.] R. (x. 

CADELL, IlOBERT (1788-1849), pub- 
lisher, was a cadet of the family of Cadell of 
Oockenzie, East Lothian, and born there on 
16 Dec. 1788. About the age of nineteen he 
entered the publishing house of Archibald 
Constable <S: Co., of Edinburgh [^see Con- 
stable, Akchibalb], becoming m 1811 a 
partnei*, and in 18X2 the sole partner of Con- 
stable, whose daughter he married in 1817. 
She died a year afterwards (he married a se- 
cond time in 1821), and with her death began 
frequent disagreements between the two part- 
ners, Cadell being cautious and frugal, Con- 
stable lavish and enteiq)rising to rashness. 
They agreed, however, as to the value of the 
firm’s connection with Walter Scott, to whom 
Cadell, in the absence of his partner, once 
ofiered 1,000/. for an unwritten drama — 

‘ Halidon Hill.’ During the commercial crisis 
of 1825-6, which brought the house of Con- 
stable to the ground, each partner desired to 
separate from the other, and to retain for 
himself the connection with Scott, in whose 
‘Diary’ for 24 Jan. 1825 occurs the remark, 

‘ Constable without Cadell is like getting the 
clock without the pendulum, the one having 
the ingenuity, the other the caution of the 
business.' Cadell’s advice led Scott to reject 
a proposal of Constable’s for tim relief of the 
firm from its difiiculties, which would have 
involved him in heavy pecuniary liabilities 
without averting either the ruin of the firm 
or Scott’s consequent bankruptcy. In his 
‘Diary,’ 18 Dec. 1825, Scott speaks gratefully 
of Cadell, who had hro\ight good news and 
shown deep feeling. After the failure of the 
firm, Constable and Cadell dissolved partner- 
ship. Scott adhered to Cadell, who was the 
sole publisher of his subsequent novels, and 
their relationship became one of coniiden- 
tial intimacy. They resolved to unite in 
purchasing the property in the novels, from 


Waverley’ to ‘Quentin T birward,’ with a 
majority of the shares in the poetical w^orks, 
and determined to issue a uniform edition of 
the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ with new prefaces 
and notes by the author. The copyright 
were purchased for 8,500/, The publication 
of the ‘author’s edition’ began in 1827, and 
was most successful. Cadel I ])ersuaded Scott 
not to issue a fourth ‘Malachi Malagrowthor ’ 
letter against parliamentary reform, partly 
on the ground that it might endanger the 
success of that edition of the novels. Scott 
made his will in Cadell’s house in Edinbui^h, 
and entrusted it to Cadell’s keeping. Lock- 
hart speaks of Cadell’s ‘ delicnte and watch- 
ful attention’ to Scott cl 11 ring- his later years. 
He accompanied Scott in his final journey 
from London to Edinburgh and Abbotsford 
in July 1882. 

After Scott’s death, the balance of his 
debts, through his partnership with tlieBal- 
lantynos, was 80,000/. In 1888 Cadell made 
(‘ very handsomely,’ Tjockhart says) the 
ofier, which was accepted, to settle at once 
with Scott’s creditors on rec^iuvirig as his sole 
security the right to the profits aecruing from 
Scott’s copyrights and litc^rary remains until 
this new liability to himsedf should be dis- 
charged. Restrict ing his opc^rations almost 
exclusively to the publication of Scott’s 
works, he issued, with great success, an edi- 
tion of the ‘ Waverley Novids,’ 48 vols, 1880- 
1884, and in 1842-7 (12 vols. ) the Abbots- 
ford edition, which was elaborately illustrated, 
and cm the productiem of wliich he is said to 
have expencled 40,000/. ( )f a cheap ‘ people’s ’ 
edition 70,000 copies, it is said, were sold. 
In 1847 there remained due to Cadell a con- 
siderable sum, and to other creditors on 
Scott’s estate the greater part of an old 
debt for money raisetl on the house and lands 
of Abbotsford, Cadell ofiered to relieves 
the guardians of Sir Walter Scott’s grand- 
daughter from all their liabilities to himself 
and to the mortgagees of Abbotsford, on the 
transfer to him of the family’s remaining 
rights in Scott’s worlcs, together seemingly 
.th the future profits of Lockhart’s ‘ Life of 
Scott.’ A neither stipulation was that Lock- 
hart should execute for him an abridgment 
of that biography, and only gratitude to 
Cadell for his conduct in the? whole business 
induced Lockhart to perform the task. The 
possessor of a handsome (estate in land, and 
of considerable personal property, Cadell died 
on 20 Jan. 1849 at Ratho House, Midlothian, 
from, which he was driven to his place of 
business in vSt. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
every morning at nine, with such punctuality, 
that the inhabitants of the district traversed 
knew the time by the appearance of ‘the 
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llatho coach.’ Lockhart characterises 
as ‘a cool, inflexible specimen of the no- 
tional character,’ and {^BaUantynt*. llmnbw/ 
handled^ 1837) as ‘one of the most acute 
men of business in creation.’ 

[Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ed. 1860, and the 
1871 reprint of his abridgment of it, 1848; 
Thomas Constable’s Archibald Constable and 
his Literary Correspondence, 1 873 ; K. Chambers’s 
Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, 1868, art, 
‘Archibald Constiiblo;* Anderson’s Scottish Na- 
tion, 1863; Athenaeum, 27 Jan. 1849.] F. E. 

CADELL, THOMAS, the eldiT (1742- 

1802), bookseller and publisher, was born of 
poor parents in Wine Street, Bristol, in 1742. 
In 1758 he was apprenticed to the great 
London bookselhn* and publisher, Andrew i 
Millar, of th(^ Strand. Cadell soon proved 
his cui)acity ; in 1785 he became Millar’s part- • 
ner, and in 1787 tr)ok over tlie business alto- j 
gether. lie followed .Millar’s example of ■ 
treating authors libm-ally, fully maintained 
the reputation of the x’^tblisliing house, and 
brought out the best books of the day. Uo- 
bertson. Gibbon, and Blackstoiui we^ among 
the writers whose, works he published, and 
Cadell was intimate with Dr. Johnson, to 
whom he offered a large sum of money for a 
volume of ‘Devotional Exercises,’ which was 
declined ‘from motives of the sincercst mo- 
desty’ (NiOUOliS, Lit. Anecdotes, ii. 552). 
Cadell was one of the original members of the 
famous dining club of booksellers winch met 
monthly at the ShakesptMire TdA era in Wyeli 
Street, Strand, and he Avas popu lar among liis 
rivals in trade, Avhoni he treated with unvary- 
ing fairness. i'V)r somt? years W illiam Strahan 
(M.l*. for AVoottoii Bassett, Wiltshire, from 
1780 to 1784) was Cadcll’s partner in his busi- 
ness, and subsequently Strahan’s son AndrcAV 
took his father’s place. Cadell retired fiH)m 
business in 1793 with a fortune, and avus suc- 
ceeded by his only son, Thomas Cadell the 
younger [see below]. His generous tempera- 
ment is attest, iid by his Ivliidnoss to his oavu 
and Millar’s child’ assistant, Robin LaAvless. 
On his retirement (^adell had LaAvless’s por- 
trait painted by Sir William Beechey, and 
‘ always showed it to his friends as the cliief 
ornament^)f his draAving-room.’ On the death, 
ill 1788, of Millar’s AvidoAA^, avIio had married 
Sir Archibald Grant, Cadell acted as one of 
her executors. Subsequently Cadell Avas 
elected (30 March 1708) alderman of Wal- 
brook ward in the city of London, and served 
the office of sherilf) 1800-1. During his 
shrievalty he Avas master of the Stationers’ 
Company, and presented a stained gloss win- 
dow to the Stationers’ Hall. He died on 
27 Doc. 1802 at his house in Bloomsbury 
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Place. He Avas treasurer of the Foundling 
Hospital and gOA’ernor of many public chari- 
ties. His portrait, by Sir William Beechey, 
still hangs in tlie court room of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company. His Avife died in January 
178(bbut his sou and a daughter survived him. 
The latter married Dr. Cliarles Lucas Edridge, 
rector of Shipdain, Norfolk, and chaplain to 
i George III, and died on 20 Sept. 1829 (Nt- 
j OHOLS, Lit. lliustrations, A'iii. 552 ). 

Thomas Cadell the younger (1773-1838), 
one of the court of assistants of the 8ta- 
I tioners’ Company, conducted the publishing 
! business with all his father’s succfvss from 
j 1793 till, his death on 23 Nov. 1838. His 
I father chose William l)a\ues as liis son’s 
partner, and the firm was styled Cadell & 
Davies until the latter’s death in 1819. In 
the ‘ Percy Correspondence,’ printed in Ni- 
chols’s ^ IlliLst rat ions,’ vols. vii. and viii., are 
many references to the dealings of this firm 
Avith Bishop IVjrcy and his friends. Cadell 
married in 1802 a daughter of Robert Smitli 
and sister of the authors of the ‘Rejected 
Addri 3sses.’ By her he had a large family, 
but the business aams not (‘ontinued after his 
death. Mrs. Cadell died on 11 May 1848 
(Ge?if. Mar/. 1837, pt. i. p. 110; Nichols, 
Lit, Illustrations^ \\n. 110), 

[Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes is croAvded Avith 
references to Cadell. A memoir is printed (vi. 
441^3) from Gent. Mag. (1802), pt. ii. pp. 1173, 
1222. A few additional facts are given in the> 
last volume (viii.) of Nichols's Lit. illustrations.] 

S. L. L. 

CADELL, WILLIAM ARCHIBALD 
(1775-1855), traveller and mathematician, 
was the eldest son of AVilliam Cadell, the 
original managing partner and » one of the 
founders of tlie Carroii ironAVorks, by his 
Avifo Katherine, daughter of Archibald Inglis 
of Aucbendiriny in Midlothian. He Avas 
born at his father’s residence, Carvoii Park, 
near Falkirk, on 27 June 1775, and, after re- 
ceiving his education at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, became, about 1798, a member of the 
Scottish bar. He did not practise, being 
possessed of private means and of the estate 
of Bantoii in Stirlingshire, but spent his 
time in scientific and antiquarian research at 
home and abroad. His acquirements won 
him the friendship of Sir Joseph Banks, at 
whose instance Cadell Avas elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society on 28 June 1810. He 
was also a fellow of the Geological Society, 
a member of the now defunct Wernerian 
Natural History Society of Edinburgh, and 
a fellow of the Royal Society of the same 
city. To the ‘ Transactions ’ of the latter he 
contributed a paper ‘On the Lines that 
divide each Semidiurnal Arc into Six Equal 
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Parts ^ (viii. i. 61-81); in the ‘Annals of 
Philosophy' (iii. 351-3) he wrote an ‘Ac- 
count of an Arithmetical Macliine lately 
discovered in the C^ollege Library of Edin- 
burgh.' While travelling 011 the continent 
during the war with France he was taken 
prisoner, and only escaped after a detention 
of several years by feigning to be a French- 
man, a leaf which his very perfect knowledge 
of the language enabled him to accomplish 
successfully. <.)n his return he gave some 
adcount of his wanderings in ‘ A Journey in 
Carniola, Italy, and France in the years 
1817, 1818,' 1? vols. 8vo, Edinburgh, 1820, 
which, although somewhat dry in treatment, 
is to be commendt^d for its scrupulous ac- 
curacy. Cadell died unmarried at Edinburgh 
on 19 Feb. 1855. 

[Information from Mr. II. Cadell.] G. G. 

CADEMAN, Sir THOMAS (1590?- 
1651), physician, born in Norfolk about 
1590, was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and proceeded 11. A. 1605-6, M.A. 
1609. He then studied abroad, and took the 
degree of M.D. at Padua March 1620. In 
May and June 1623 he passed his examina- 
tion before tlie censors of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, and ‘ at the eomitia 
majura of 25 June was ordered to get incor- 
porated at one of our own universities' ( Munk, 
1 . 200). This he does not appear to have 
done. In 1626 he is returned to the parlia- 
mentary commission by the college as a pa- 
pist. He was then residing in Fetter Lane. 
Two years afterwards lie is noted as a ‘ recu- 
sant ' residing in Westminster. He after- 
wards is mentioned as living at St. Martin'.s- 
in-tho-Fields. It is supposed that his religion 
delayed his admission to the college. It was 
not till 3 Dec. 1630 that he became licentiate. 
On 22 Dec. he was admitted fellow. His re- 
ligion probably helped him to another honour, 
for previously, it would seem, to 16 Dec. 1626 
(Cal. State Papers, Dorn, Ser. 1620, p, 24), he 
was npj)oiiited physician in ordinary to Queen 
Henrietta Maria. He signs himself medieiis 
regincijs after this. His name appears with 
some frequency in the State Papers for nearly 
twenty years. Thus on 24 May 1634 Tliomas 
Reynolds, a secularpriest, confined in Newgate 
for some years, petition.s for release, and ap- 
pends a certificate from Cademan and others. 
Cademan and Hit William Rrouncker [q. v.] 
had a pattmt for st illing and brewing in a house 
at t he ba ck of St . J ames's Park, and t his paten t, 
they note in 1633, they had exercised for many 
years. ( )n 4 Aug.l 638, on consideration of a pe- 
tition to government presented in March pre- 
vious, Si r Theodore do Mayerne [see M avekne 
Sir l^uEODOBE deJ, Cademan, and others 


‘ using the trade of distilling strong waters 
and making vinegar in London, were incor- 
porated as distillers of London,' Cademan 
and Mayenie were directed to approve of 
a set of suitable rules ‘ for the right making 
of strong waters and vinegars according to 
art,’ which the masters, warden, and assist- 
ants are to compose. The Company of Apo- 
thecaries, alarmed at this .scheme, petitioned 
against it in September as infringing their 
monopoly. To this pet it ion Mayerne, Bro unc- 
ker, and Cademan replied, denying the state- 
ments made, and urging that the apotheca- 
ries should be admonished to confine thoir 
attention to tlieir shops and their patients, 
and to speak in a more ‘respective^ fashion 
of the physicians. The undertaking was al- 
lowed to proceed, and in 1639 was published 
‘The Distiller of London, compil(?d and set 
forth by the speciall Licimce and Command of 
the King's most Excellent Majesty for tht.*sole 
use of the Company of Distillers of London, 
and by them to bee duly observed and prac- 
tized.’ This is explained in the preface (p. ii) 

‘ to be a book of rules and directions con- 
cerning ♦distillatifm of strong Avater-s and 
making vinegars.’ The name of Thomas Cadta- 
man as first master of the company is ap- 
pended. Another edition of the ‘ Ihstiller,' 
with ‘ the Clavis to unlock the deepest secrets 
of that niysterious art,' Avas ‘published for 
the publicke good’ in 1652, Cademan Avaa 
also physician to Francis Russell, fourth earl 
of Bedford, of Avhose death he AATote an ac- 
count in a curious little painplilet of six page.s, 
‘ The Earle of Bedford’s passage to the High- 
est Court of Parliament, 9 May 1641, about 
tenne a clock in tlu* morning ’ ( 1 641 ). This 
was to prove that the earl ‘dical of too much 
of his bed, and not of the small-pox ’ (p. 5), 
as usually asserted. 

In 164?) Cademan was chosen anatomy lec- 
turer to the College of l^hysicians, but ho 
peirformed the duties of this office in a most 
iiiefllcient manner. lie became an elect 
25 June 1 650, and died 2 May 1651. A manu- 
.script Avork of his, entitled ‘De signis Mor- 
borum Tractatus, cura Thomie Clargicii,’ of 
date 1640, dedicated to Queen Henrietta 
Maria, is in the library of the Royal Medico- 
Chirurgical Society (Catalogue of Library, 
i. 205). From the State Papers, 13 April 
1641 (Cal. Dom. Ser.), it appears that Cade- 
man had at tliat date a grown-up son. Ho 
was probably John Cademan, M.D., rccom- 
menaod on 22 June 1640 by tlie College of 
riiysicians for appointment to the office of 
physician to the army (Munk, i. 228). 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 190, with quotation 
from Baldwin IlaTnoy'sEiistoriiTO aliquot roliquiin, 
j 1676; SloanoMS. 2149 ; Cal. State Papers (Dom. 
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8er*), Charlt?8 I ; Brit. Mus. Cat. Cademan’s 
mime variously appears as Cademan, Caddiraau, 
Cadiman, and Cadyman ; identification is easy.] 

F. W-T. 

OADOC, called the WisFi, in Welsh 
Cattwgi Ddoeth {d* 570 a Welsh saint, 
the early lives of whom are so contradictory 
that it must be supposed that tliere was 
more than one person of tlie name, is said 
to have been the son of Gwynl^w Filwr 
(Latinised into Giindhcus),lord ofGwynllwg 
in Glamorganshire, by Gwladys, daughter of 
Brychan, a chieftain of Talgarth in Breck- 
nockshire. This Brychan, it may be said, 
gave his name to Brecknock, in Welsh Bry- 
cheiniog. Another Cadoc is said to have been 
son of this same Brychan, and according to 
some accounts Cadoc the AVise. was his great- 
great-grandson. Cadoc the Wise was cousin 
to St. David of Menevia, and nephew to St. 
Canoe of Gallen. He voluntarily devoted , 
hirnsedf to a religious life from his earliest ' 
years, and miracles are asci*ibed to him while 
yet in his boyhood, lie was educated by 
an Irish anchoret, Menthi ; declined to sue- | 
ceed his father in his principality ; went to 
Gwent or Caerwent, Monmouthshire, and ! 
8tu(ru‘d under th(i Irish saint, Tathai. Ife j 
made repeated visits to Romo and Jerusalem, ; 
and also to Ireland and Scotland, in search , 
of the best instruction of his time. Of the I 
numerous foundations ascribed to St. Cadoc ! 
the most famous was the abbey of Llancar- j 
van in Glamorganshire, of which ho was the 
first abbot. This, like other monastic insti- j 
tutions of the age, was as much a place of 
secular and religious instruction as tluihoine 
of a religious community. At Llancarvan 
St. (^adoc enjoyed the friendship of Gild as, 
also surnamed the Wise, who taught in his 
school, and he had among his pupils 'ralio- ^ 
sin, the most famous of the .early Welsh i 
poets. Among the earliest monuments of j 
the Welsh language figures the ^Doethineb 
Calwg Ddoeth,’ or ‘Wisdom of Cadoc the 
Wise, printed in vol. iii. of the ‘ Myvyrian 
Archaiology’ of Owen Jones; this consists 
of proverbs, maxims, and triads, |^vose and 
verse ; and in the ‘ lolo MSS.’ ot Edward 
Williams are print<^d ‘ Damraegion Cattwg 
Ddoeth,^ or ‘Fables of Cadoc the Wise.’ 
The second of these fables is entitled ‘ Dam- 
y laddwys ei filgi,’ ^ the story 

of the man who killed his gTcyhound.’ This 
is in fact the well-known story of Bedd- 
ffelert, told without names ; it ends by say- 
ing that ‘ as sorry as the man who Killed 
his greyhound ’ has passed into a proverb. 
The ola life, printed in Rees’s ‘Lives of 
Cambro-British Saints,’ after recording the 
many miraculous feats of St, Cadoc, goes on 


; to tell how, having been previously warned 
in a vision, he is carried oif in a cloud to 
i Beneventum, whore he is immediately chosen 
abbot and named Sophias, and on the bishop’s 
death is chosen to succeed him. Being asked 
in a dream what form of death he preferred, 

• he chose martyrdom, and accordingly was 
killed by a soldier while saying mass on the 

• following day. Cadoc was buried at Bene- 
, ventum, and over his grave was built a church 

which no Briton was allowed to enter for 
: fear of the saint’s body being carried off. 

! Colgan and Lanigan assign his death to 570 ; 
the former argues that he was martyred at 
Beneventum, but the latter represents him 
as dying at Llancarvan. The following 
churches are Said to be of St. Cadoc’s founda- 
tion : Llangattock and Crickhowel in Breck- 
nockshire ; Porteinion, Gelligaer, C’adox- 
ton-juxta-Barry and Cadoxton-juxta-Neath, 
Llancarvan, Pendenlwyn, Peutyrch, and 
Llanmaes in Glamorganshire; Llangattock- 
upon-Csk, Llangattock Lenig, and Llangat- 
tock Ijingood in ^Monmouthshire. He is 
commemorated on 14 Jnn. The extant ma- 
nuscript lives of Cadoc are described in 
Hardy’s ‘ Descriptive Catalogue,’ i. 140-51. 

[Bollaruli Acta Sanctorum, Jan. ii. 602; W. J* 
Rees’s Lives of Cambro-British Saints; Rico 
Rees’s Essay on Welsh Saints; Colgan’s Acta 
Sanctorum, loS-Ol; lolo MSS. (1848); Lani- 
gan’s Eccles. Hist. Irl. i. 430 ; Diet, of Christian 
Biog.] A. M. 

CADOGAN. [See also Cadwgan.] 

CADOGAN, HENRY (1780-1 813), colo- 
nel, was one of tlie children of Charles Sloane, 
third baron Cadogan and first earl (second 
creation, 1800), by his second wife, and was 
born on 26 Feb. i780. His granduncle was 
William, earl Cadogan [q.v.J He was edu- 
cated at Eton, and on 9 Aug. 1797 became en- 
sign, by purchase, in the 18lh royal Irish foot, 
whichicorps he joined at Gibraltar after its 
return from Tii.scany, and obtained bis lieu- 
tenancy therein in 1798. In 1799, having pur- 
chased a company in the 60th, he exchanged 
as lieutenant and captain to the Coldstream 
guards, and served therein until promoted 
to a majority in the 53rd foot in 1804. On 
22 Aug. 1805 he became lieutenant-colonel 
ill the 2nd battalion (afterwards disbanded) 
of bis old corps, the 18th royal Irish, having 
purchased every step. * After serving with 
the battalion in Scotland and the Channel 
Islands, he left it when it proceeded to the 
island of CuroQoa, and exchanged, in 1808, 
to the 71st Highlanders at home. During 
the early part of the Peninsular war, Cado- 
gan served as aide-de-camp to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and after the passage of the 
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Douro was selected by him to proceed to 
the headquarters of the Spanish general, 
Guesta, to make arrangements for the co- 
operation of the English and Spanish armies 
in the forthcoming campaign on the Tagus, 
lie was afterwards present at the battle of 
Talavera. When the 71st Highlanders, then 
recently transformed into a light infantry 
corps, arrived out in Portugal in the sum- 
mer of 1810, Cadogan joined it at Mafra and 
assumed command in succession to Colonel 
Peacocke. At its head he distinguished him- 
self on various occasions during the sub- 
sequent campaigns, particularly at Fuentes 
de Onoro, 5 May 1811, when he succeeded 
to the command of a brigade consisting of 
the 24th, 71st, and 79th regiments (Gur- 
WOOD, iv. 797-8), at Arroyo dos Moliiios 
28 Oct. 1811 (/A. V. 18, 351-6), and at Vit- 
toria, 21 June 1818, where he fell. On the 
latter occasion the 71st was ordered to storm 
the heights above the village of Puebla, 
whereon rested the French left. While ad- 
vancing to the charge at the head of his men 
Cadogan was mortally wounded. At his re- 
quest he was carried to a neighbouring emi- 
nence, wlience he witnessed the success of 
the charge before he expired. The incident 
is represent o< I on the public monument by 
Chantry, erected to the memory of Cadogan 
in St. Pauls, for wliich the House of Com- 
mons vote^d the sum of 1,575/. Monuments 
were also erected to him in Chelsea parish 
church and in Glasgow- cathedral. Cadogan, 
who was in. his tliirty-fourth year and un- 
married, wa>s much esteemed botli in private 
life and professionally, and Lord Wellington, 
although an intimate personal friend, simply 
exprcs.sed the general feeling of the army when 
he wrote of his great merit and tried gallantry 
in his Vittoria despatch (ib. vi. 589, 545-6). 

[Barite’s Peerage ; Army Lists and War Oifice 
Muster-Bolls; Hildyard’s Hist. Tiec, 71st High. 
Light Inf. (Lnidon. 1877); Gurw'ood’s Welling- 
ton Despatches, iii. iv. v. vi.] II. M. C. 

CADOGAN, WIT.LIAM (1601-1661), 
major of horse under the Commonwealth and 
governor of Trim, was eldest son of Henry 
Cadogan of Llanbetter, and grt^at-grandson 
of Thomas (’adogan of Dunster, Srjmerset- 
shire, who in his will, dated 12 June 1511, 
styles himself ‘ valectus coroiie,’ and is cre- 
dited by many genealogists with descent from 
the ancient princes of Wales [see Cai»w<jan]. 
William Cadogan was born at Dunsterin 1601 , 
and nccompanitid the Earl of Strulford to Ire- 
land, where he was serving as a captain of 
horse in 1 641 . In 1 649 he reappears as a major 
of horse in CromwelVs army in Ireland, and 
for his services in the revolted districts round 


Dublin, and especially against the Irish chief- 
tains Pholim CTNeill and Owen O’Rowe, wa$ 
rewarded with the governorship of the CAStle 
and borough of Trim, co. Meath, which ho 
held until his death, 14 March •1661. A 
monument to him, stated by some writers to 
b(^ at Trim and by others in Christ (.Church, 
Dublin, bears or bore a lengthy Latin in- 
scription, transcribed in Coluns^s ‘ Peerage,’ 
voL V., which sets forth these and other par- 
ticulars of him. Cadogan had a son Henry, 
a barrister settled in Dublin, who married 
Bridget, daughter of Sir ITardress Waller,^ 
and by lier had three children. Thu eldest of 
them, AVilliam, became a distinguished sol- 
dier, and was ^lurl borough’s most trusted lieu- 
tenant [see Cadogan, William, first earl]. 

[Collins’s Petrago (edit. 1812), vol. v. ; Burke’s 
Poorago; Foster’s I’oerage.] H. M. C. 

CADOGAN, WIl.LIAxM, first Earl Cado- 
gan (1075-1726), general, colonel 1st foot 
guards, was eldt‘st son of Henry Cadogan, 
counsellor-at-law, of Dublin, and granclsoii 
of Major William Cadogan, governor of Trim 
[see Cadogan,.- William, major], lie was 
bom in l(i75 (see Dovlk, Jkironaije)^ and is 
said to lum? fought as a hoy cornet in King 
William’s army at the passage of the Boyne, 
lie obtained a commission in one of the regi- 
ments of Lnniskilling dragoons, afterwards 
known as the 5th royal Irish dragoons (re- 
vived in 1858 as tlie 5tli royal Irish lancers), 
witli which lie s«*rved uiidt^r King William in 
the Irish and Flanders campaigns, and at- 
tracted tin* notice of Marlljorough, who was 
tweuty-fivt» years his si/nior. When troops 
were sent from Ireland to Ifoilund in 1701, 
Cadogan, then a major in t he royal Irish dra- 
goons, accompanied tliem as quartermaster- 
general. lie was employed on special duty at 
Hamburg and elsowb ere lat er in the same year, 
in connijction with the movement of the 
Danish and Wm*t.emburg troops into Holland 
( J/AVV. Comm. 3rd Rep. 1 89 1)0). In April 
1702, a month after King William’s death, 
Marlborough was appointed generalissimo of 
the confed(5ratc armies, and fixed his head- 
quarters at the Hague, taking avS his quart er- 
nmster-generul Cadogan, wlio became his 
most trusted subordinate. Cadogan’s ser- 
vices in the ensuing cnm])aign, ending with 
the fall of Liege and the retreat of the 
French behind the Mehaigne, were rewarded, 
on 2 INlarch 1708, with the colonelcy of the 
regiment with which his name is chiefly 
identified, the (ith (later 2nd IrislA horse, 
(the present 5tli dragoon guards), which be- 
I came famous as ‘ Cadogams Horse.’ In the 
I winter of 1708-4 Cadogan was in liingland 
I organising reinforcements. He returned to 
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liolland^in advance of Marlborough, and as 
quartermaster-general conducted the liistoric 
march into Bavaria, ending with the great 
victory at Blenheim, 13 Aug. 1704, and the 
no less admirably managed return movement 
of the army with its liuge convoys of pri- 
soners and wounded. During the campaign 
he was wounded and had bis horse shot 
under him at the attack on Schellonhiirg, 
but was on the field at Blenheim in attend- 
ance on Marlborough. He was promoted 
brigadier-general on 25 Aug. 1704, and his 
name figures in the distribution-list of the 
queen^s bounty for Blenheim, for the sums ^ 
of 90/. as brigadier-general, 60/, as quarter- ! 
master-general, and 123/. as colonel of a ^ 
regiment of horse and ca])taiu of a troop | 
thereiu ( Trmaury Papern, xciii. 79). In the I 
following year C-adogan’s Horse won great | 
distinction at the Ibrcing of tlie enemy's ! 
lines between Jlelixt^m and Neerwinden. Big 
men mount e<l on big horses, they drove the 
famous Bavarian liorse-gr(uiadier guards off 
the held, cn])t.uring lour of tludr standards 
(Cannon, Hist, Hoc. ryfh Drag. OtJs. p. 28). 
Popular accounts ndate that the charge was 
led by Cadogan in person. After fidfilling 
special missions at Vienna and in Hanover, 
Cadogan was present at the victory at lia- 
millies on 23 May ]70(h A plan of tlie 
order of battle, now in the Britisli Museum 
(Brit. Mus, shows tliat he held 

no separate command on that day. But 
immediately aftt.Tvvards he was sent with a 
body of Jiorse and foot to occupy Ghent and 
to summon Antwerp, services speedily ac- 
complished. The garrison of tlie latter city, 
consistipg of six French and six Spanish 
regiments, was permitted to march out, and 
the keys of the* city were handed to Cadogan, 
their first surrender since they were delivered 
up to the Duke of Parma, after a twelve- 
montli'.s leaguer, two centuries before. Cado- 
gan was promoted to major-general on 1 J une 
1706. The supply of the army was then in- 
cluded among the multifarious duties of 
(Jadogan’s department, and on 16 Aug. fol- 
lowing, while making a forage near Tournay, 
in the combined capacities of a cavalry com- 
mander and quarterm.aster-general, he was 
captured by the enemy, but released on 
parole three days later and soon afterwards 
exchanged. Later in tbe year ho was en- 
gaged in the delicate task of quartering the 
confederate troops of different nationalities 
for the wdnter (see Marlb. Desp. iii. 175J. 
In February 1707 he was entrusted on his 
return from London with the ta.sk of ex- 
plaining to the Dutch deputies the English 
view of the next campaign (ib. p. 369). 
I.iater in the year he was accredited envoy 


extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to the States of Holland in the absence of 
Mr. Stepney, whom he succeeded in the post, 
retaining his military aj^pointmenta. He 
arrived at Brussels in that capacity on 29 Nov. 
1707 ( London Gazette^ N o. 4390). On 1 1 May 
1706 he had been returned for the borough of 
New Woodstock, Oxfordshire — probably on 
Marllxirough's nomination — in the parliament 
which (after the union with Scotland) was 
proclaimed on 29 April 1707, the first par- 
liament of Great Britain (see Lists of Mem- 
bers of Parliament'). He was re-chosen for 
the same place in four succeeding parliaments. 
Ill Febryary 1708 Cadogan was at Ostend, 
superintending the embarkation of ten regi- 
ments for home, in view of the rumoured 
French descent on Scotland from Dunkirk 
(Marlh. Desp, iii. 680, 689). He commanded 
the van of the army in the operations which 
led up to the great battle at Gudenarde on 
11 July 1708, on which occasion he com- 
menced the action by crossing the Scheldt and 
vigorously attacking the village of Hayem, 
which was carried and four out of seven 
opposing battalions made prisoners. After- 
wards he was employed in convoying sup- 
plies from Ostend to the army during the 
siege of Lille. He was jiromoted to lieu- 
tenant-general on 1 Jan. 1709. Early in 
that year Cadogan was semt by Marlborough 
to see that the troops in Flanders were ready 
for the forthcoming campaign. In a list of 
general officers of the confederate armies, 
forwarded by Marlborough to the French 
headquarters in July, Cadogan’s name ap- 
pears at the end of tlie lieutenant-generals 
of cavalry {ib. iv. 538). His services during 
the year included the siege of Meniu, whore 
an incident occurred wliich has been variously 
told. The version given hy the liistorian of 
the Grenadier guards — who says that it ia 
commemorated by a centrepiece of plate in 
possession of the p]*esent Earl Cadogan — is 
that Marlborough, attended by Cadogan and a 
numerousstaff, was reconnoitring the enemy’s 
position at close quarters, and having dropped 
nis glove request ed Cadogan to dismount and 
pick it up, which was instantly done. Re- 
turned to camp and the staff dismissed, he 
asked Cadogan if he remembered the inci- 
dent, adding that he wished a battcjry to be 
erected on the spot, but did not like to speak 
of it openly. (Cadogan replied that he had 
already given the order, ana on Marlborough 
expressing surprise rejoined that ho knew 
his chief to be too much a gentleman to 
make such a roiiuest without good hidden 
reason (IlAMTiiTON, Hist. Gren. Gds. ii. 48). 
Cadogan was present at the battle of Mal- 
plaquet on 11 Sept. 1709, and was sent after 
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the battle to confer with the French com- 
manders respecting provision for the wounded . 
Immediately afterwards he was detached 
with a corps of infantry, two hundred guns, 
and fifty mortars to commence the siege of 
Mons, where he was dangerously wounded in 
the neck and his aide-de-camp killed by his 
side while the troops were breaking ground. 
The lieutenancy of the Tower ot London 
was conferred on him in December of the 
same year. In Januarv 1710 he was present 
at a conference with the Dutch dt»pnties at 
the Hague, after which he. was again at 
Brussels. A volume of correspondence re- 
lating to afiairs in 1709-10, chiefiy autograph 
letters from Brussels in Cadogan’^s large, 
plain hand, is among the Foreign Office lie- 
cords in the Public Record Office, London 
(JR O. Her. Flanders, Nos. 132-6), in one of 
which he expresses his intention of ‘ follow- 
ing the fcirtunes, good or bad, of the great 
man to whom I am under such infinite obli- 
gations ; ’ adding, ‘ I wr)nldhe a monster if I 
did otherwise.’ Marlborough’s influence was 
at this time fast declining. Cadogan shared 
his leaders unpopularity, and by the end of the 
year was removed from his diplomatic post, to 
Marlborough’s great displeasure. Swift, who 
appears to have known Cadogan’s family, 
mentions in a ‘ Letter to Stella,^ in December 
1710, that there was a rumour of his Ixung 
dispossessed of the lienteiiancy of the Tower 
to make way for .Jack IJill, brother of the 
queen’s new favourite, Mrs. Masham (Swii‘T, 
Workjfj ii. 477). Cadogan was lieutenant of 
the Tower from December 1709 to December 
1715 (see Dk Hos, Memorialfi of the Tower 
of London, -^PP*) Returning to his staff* 
duties Cadogan rendered important .services 
at the siege of Douay. At the head ofsom- 
squadrons of his cuirassiers — cuirasses, laid 
aside at the peace of Ryswick, had by this 
time been resumed by Cadogan’s and other 
regiments of horse — lie took a prominent 
part in manoeuvring the enemy out of their 
lines at Arlieux, and so i>rei)aring the Tvay 
for the important siege of Bouchain, the 
details of which were entrusted by Marl- 
borough to Cadogan. The place capitulated 
in September 1711. Bouchain was Marl- 
borough’s last victory. When the Duke of 
Ormonde succeeded to the command of the 
army, Cadogan found his name omitted from 
the list of lieutenant-generals appointed to 
divisional commands; but, at his own re- 
quest, he made the campaign of 1712 as 
quartermaster-general. When the troops 
reached Dunkirk on their homeward route, 
Cadogan retired to Holland. Marlborough 
followed him into exile in November 1712. 
For his share in the reception accorded to 


his old chief on setting foot upon Dutch 
soil Cadogau was called upon to resign his 
offices and employments under tlie crown. 
Ho appears to navo sold the colonelcy of his 
regiment to .\r«yor-generalKellum, a veteran 
who had starved with the regiment since its 
first formation in 1685, for the 8\im of 3,000^. 
(Cannok, IliAt, liee, 6th Dray. Gde.^ As 
the recognised medium of communication 
iH'tween the l^nglish wliigs and the German 
states inter(».stcd in tlie Hanoverian succes- 
sion, Cadogan was busily engaged in the 
political intrigues and counter-intrigues at 
home and abroad which marked tlie next 
two years. 

Before the death of Queen Anne, on 1 Aug. 
1714, ho had returned to London. Witii 
the customary issue of commissions under 
the newsigii-rnanua] Cadogan was roin.stated 
in his former rank as luuitenant-general. 
The. commission, with the date left blank, 
probably ))V design, is still i^xtant (Homo 
Office, yiiL OmimUnom, i.) He was ap- 
pointed master of the king’s robes, lieutenant 
of the ordnance, which post he retained 
until 171H, and colonel of the Coldstream 
guards, tlie latter appointment hearing date 
11 Aug. 1714. He was ro-c.liosen for the 
fifth time for the borough of Woodstock, 
and was accredited as enVriy c*xtraordinary 
and minister pbuiipoteiitiarv to the States 
General of lloliaiicl. On 16 Nov. (new stylo) 
1716 he signed at the Ilagut; the (third) bar- 
rier treaty between England, ilolland, and 
Germany, whereby the. empire njcognised the 
Hanoverian succession to tlie Ih'itisli crown. 
AVheu the exceptionally seven* winter of that 
year brought news of the rising in the north 
in favour of the Pretender, Cadogan obt ained 
from the States a contingent of (>,(XX) Dutch 
troops, with which he embarked and pushed 
on to Scotland, to se^vo as second in com- 
mand under the Duke of Argyll, whose forces 
had driven the rebeU back, but whom Cado- 
gan found unwilling to act vigorously. On 
the urgent representations of Marlborough 
Argyll was recalled, and Cadogan ap][)ointed 
to the chief command. The vigorous mea- 
sures which followed speedily ended the re- 
bellion, and early in May 1716 Cadogan 
handed over the command to Brigadier Sa- 
bine and proceeded to London, where, on 
29 June, he was invested with the order of 
the Thistle at a chapter held at St. James’s 
Palace. Next day, 30 J une, he was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Cadogan of Heading, 
Tlie preamble of the patent, settiim fortli 
Cadogan^s many services, is given in Collins’s 
M^eerage’ (2nd ed. v. 412). In September 
Cadogan was appointed governor of the Isle 
of Wight. The same year he became high 
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Steward of Reading (Coates, Ilist, of Reading ^ 
App.) Ketuniing to his post at the Hague, 
he signed, on 15 JSept. (new style) 1716, the 
treaty of defensive alliance between Great 
'Britain, France, and Holland. After attend- 
ing George I on a visit to Hanover, the 
diplomatic duties at the Hague being mean- 
while performed by Mr. Leathes, secretary 
at Brussels, Cadogan came to England witn 
the king, and was sworn of the privy council 
on 17 March 1717, and on 12 July following 
was promoted to general ‘ of all and singular 
the lo(jt forces employed or to be employed 
in our service’ (Home Oifice, MiL Entry 
Rooksy xi. 219). About the same time a vexa- 
tious indictment was brouglit against him 
in the lower house, in the shape of charges 
of fraud and embezzlement in connection 
with tlie transport of the Dutch troops to 
the Thames and Humber during the rising 
in the nortli, lliese were preferred by cer- 
tain Jacobite members, to whom his success 
in Scotland had made him particularly ob- 
noxious. The spiteful attack was urged with 
grotesfjiie vehemence by Shippen, who was 
supported by Walpole and Pulteney, and 
opposed by Stanhope, Craggs, Lochmere, the 
new attorney-general, and others, and evi- 
dence in vindication of Cadogan was given 
at the bar of the house (see Bovim, Political 
Statcy i. 697-794). But the motion was only 
lost by a majority of ten. Cadogan resumed 
liis diplomatic duties in Holland during the 
year, and on his return home, H May 1718, 
was elevated to an earldom, with the titles 
of Earl Cadogan, Viscount ( 'avtu*sliam, and 
Baron Cadogan of Oakley, the last title with 
remainder, in default of male issue, to his 
brother Charles [see below]. After this he 
was again engaged at Brussels and the Hague 
in negotiations with the imperialist minis- 
ters and the Dutch representatives relative 
to the working of the (third) barrier treaty. 
Writing to Lord Stair, under date 10 !March 
1709, Lord Stanhope says ; ^ Good Lord Cado- 
gan, though ho has made the utmost profes- 
sions of friendsliip and deference to other 
people’s measures, has certainly blown the 
coals ; he has a notion of being premier mi- 
nietrey which I believe you will with me 
think a very Irish idea ’ {^Hist, MSS, Comm, 
2nd Rep. 1 80). In February 1720 Cadogan was 
despatched to Vienna, where, in conjunction 
with the representatives of the contracting 
powers, he arranged the terras of the acces- 
sion of Spain to what was thenceforward 
known as the quadruple alliance. 

Upon the death of the Duke of Marl- 
borough in June 1722, Cadogan succeeded 
to the posts of commander-in-chief of the 
army and master-general of the ordnance. 


Ite became colonel of 1st foot guards from 
18 Juno 1722; and was appointed a com- 
missioner of Chelsea Hospital. His detractors 
accused him of appearing at Marlboroimh’s 
funeral pageant indecorously dressed anobe- 
traying his want of sympathy by his looks 
and gestures. This was probably a malicious 
invention; but it gave the point to some 
savagely sarcastic lines by Bishop Atterbury, 
which are quoted by Horace Walpole {Let- 
tersy vii. 230). Atterbury having heard that 
at the time of liis committal to the Tower 
Cadogan had declared that he ought to be 
flung to the lions, retorted in a letter to 
Pope wi^h the lines describing Cadogan as 
‘ ungrateful to th’ ungrateful man he grew 
by, A big, bad, bold, bliisteriitg, bloody, blun- 
dering booby.’ The year that witnessed the 
death of Marlborough saw likewise a revival 
of the Jacobite plots, including ‘schemes for 
tampering with the Tower garrison and seiz- 
ing on the Tower and Bank. Apprised of 
these projects, the government prevailed on 
the king to postpone an intended visit to 
Hanover, and to retire to Kensington Palace, 
an encampment of the whole of the guards 
being formed for liis protection close by, in 
Hyde Park, under the personal command of 
Cadogan. In November 1722 the camp was 
broken up. Wlien the king embarked for 
Hanover, Cadogan was appointed one of 
the lords justices. The military records of 
his rule as commander-in-chief and master- 
general of the ordnance present little of inte- 
rest. The chi(^f event, of his remaining years 
was his litigation with the widowed Duchess 
of Marlborough respecting a sum of 50,000/., 
which the duke at the time of his exile had 
entrusted to him to place in the Dutch funds. 
Cadogan, with the best intentions, had in- 
vested tlie money in Austrian securities, which 
at the time appeared more advantageous. 
These, however, had greatly depreciated, and 
the duchess, whose letters betray a querulous 
feeling towards Cadogan, having insisted on 
reimbursement, Cadogan, who nad not ap- 
plied the money to the specific purpose for 
which it was entrusted to him, was obliged 
to make good the deficiency at heavy loss. 

In his early days at the Hague, Cadogan 
married Margaretta, daughter of William 
Munter, counsellor of the court of Holland, 
and niece of Adam Tripp of Amsterdam, 
by whom he had two daughters, the Tjady 
Sarah, afterwards married to the second 
duke of Riclimond,and the Lady Margaretta, 
who married Count Bentinck, second son of 
William, earl of Portland. The countess 
long survived her husband, and died at the 
Il^ue in Ootoher 1749, ag^ 76. 

(Jadogan died at his house at Kensington 
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Gravel Pits, then a rural village, on Sunday, 
17 July 1726. In accordance with a wish 
expressed in his will he was buried privately 
at night in Henry VH’s Chapel in West- 
niiiS^ter Abbey, on the Thursday following 
his decease. A notice of his dt'aih appears 
in * Lettres Ilistoriques’ for September 1726 
(Ui^ue), and some memoranda relating to 
his Dutch estates are among the Portland 
papers in the British Museum (Eyerton MS. 
1708, f. 43), 

Personally Cadogan was a big, burly Irish- 
man. A portrait, painted by Laguerre, re- 
presenting him in u light-coloured wig and 
a suit of silver armour worn over Iris scarlet 
uniform, is in the National Portrait Gallery. 
Horatio, lord Walpole, who was associated 
with him in some of liis diplomatic missions 
at the Hague, describes him as rush and 
impetuous as a diplomatist, lavish of pro- 
mises when a present difficulty was to be 
removed, and prone to think that pen and 
sword were to be wielded with equal fierce- 
ness. He also says that Cadogan needlessly 
irritated the Dutch republic by his zeal in 
promoting the election of the Prince of 
Orange to the Stadtholdership of Groningen, 
and affronted the citizens of Antwerp by 
threatening in convivial moments to make 
them follow their neiglibours' example (Cox K, 
Life of Lord Walpole y pp. 9-l(.)). Upon oc- 
casions he seems to have displayed much 
magnificence. The papers of the period 
speak of the splendour of some of his enter- 
tainments when ambassador in Holland, and 
a news-letter of 1724 mentions his appear- 
ance at the drawing-room on the prince’s 
birthday ‘ very rich in jewels.’ As a soldier 
Cadogan must be ranked among the ablest 
staff’ officers the British army has produced. 
The confidence reposed in his judgment by 
Marlborough and the high opinions expres.sed 
of him by Prince Eugene and other foreign 
officers of note bespeak his high capacity; 
he brought energy and slvill to bear upon the 
details of liis great leader’s plans, and showed 
eminent administrative ability in performing 
the multifarious duti«^s of a quartermaster- 
general. 

General Chahles Cadogan, who succeeded 
his brother as Baron (.-adogan of Oakley, 
entftred the army in 1706, in the Coldstream 
guards. He served in some of Marlborough’s 
later campaigns and in Scotland in 1715. 
He sat in several parliaments for Reading, 
and afterwards for ^Newport, Isle of Wight. 
He purchnsecl the colonelcy of tlie 4th ‘ king^s 
own’ foot in 1719, and in 1734 became 
colonel of the 6th Iniiiskilling dragoons. 
Ho married a daughter of Sir Ilans Sloane, 
with which alliance commenced the connec- 


tion of the Cadogan family with the borough 
of Chelsea, At his death, which occtirred 
at his residence in Bruton Street, on 24 Sept. 
1776, at the age of 86 (see Foster, Peeraye) 
Charles, lord Cadogan, w^jis a general, coloue ^ 
of the 2ud troop 01 horse guards, guvemOr of 
Gravesend and Tilbury Fort, a F,ll.S.,aud a 
trustee of the British Museum. His only 
son, Charles Sloane, was created Viscount 
Chelsea and Earl Cadogan 27 Dec. 1800. 

[Earl Cadogan’s name has not l>een found in the 
early volumes of Irish MiliUiry Entry Books in 
the Dublin Record Office, odd volumes of which 
go back to 1697. His later commissions and 
appointments, subsequent to 1715, appear in the 
Home Office Military Entry Books and the 
Treasury and Ordnance Warrant Books, under 
date, in Public Record Office, London. Notices 
of his services occur incidentally in Lediard^s 
Life of Marlborough ; in Coxe’a Life of Marl- 
borough, the preface to whicli indicates various 
sources of information ; in the Marlborough 
DespatXihes, edited by Sir George Murray; in 
the London Gazettes of the period; in Lettres 
Historitpios, published at the Hague, of which 
there is a complete series in the British Museum ; 
in tho publislied records of vari<ms roginieiits of 
cavalry and infantry which served in Marl- 
bui*OLiglfB cam]>aigns and cJin be traced through 
the Army List; in Correspondence of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, 1834 ; and in Lord Ma- 
hon s History of England, vol. i., where is a very 
impartial account of the campaign in Scotland in 
1715 . The sUitorncnts in the Stuart and H anover 
papers, in Original Papers, by Macpliorson, must 
be received with much reservation. Clode’a ob- 
servations on tho military expemlituro of tho 
period, in Military I’orcos of tho Crown, i. 
11 8-24. deseive, attention, and many of the mili- 
tary entrii.s in tho printed Calendars of Treasury 
Papers for the period indirectly illustrate the 
impecunious condition of the service at homo 
at the time. The British Museum Cat. Print od 
Books, which has over 120 entries under tho 
name of the first Duke of Marlborough, has but 
one under that of thq first Earl Cadogan — a 
printed copy of a diplomatic note respect ing a 
British vessel pillaged by Hie Dutch at Ciira 9 oa 
in 1715 . Among the biographical notices of 
Cadogan which have appcarcMl, mention may be 
niacle of those in Collins’s Peorjigc, 2nd (id., v. 
450, &c. ; Grainger's Biog. Hist. vol. iii, ; Timbs’s 
Georgian Era, vol. ii. ; General 8ir IfVederick 
Hamilton’s Origin and Hist. Ist or Grenadier 
Cxds. vol. ii. ; Cannon’s Hist. Jicc. 5th Drag. (Ids. 
A memoir which app<'arod in Colburn’s United 
Service Mag, Janimry- April 1872, headed ‘ Marl- 
bf)rough’s Lieutenants,* is chiefly noticeable for 
its numberless errors and misstateracDts. Ma- 
nuscript information is more 5,bundant, Among 
the materials in tho Public Rocoixls are : Fo- 
reign Office Records — Flanders, Nos. 1 32-5, cor- 
respondence from Brussels in 1709-10 ; ditto, 
Flanders, No. 146, similar correspoudenco in 
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1714-15 ; ditto, Holland, Nos. 368, 372, 375,379, 
381-2, 386-8, 391-4, 400-1 ; correspondence of 
various dates relating to Oadogan’s services in 
Holland ; ditto, Germany, Nos. 214-15, 216, the 
first two containing Cadogan’s correspondence 
during his embassy at Vienna with M. St. Saporta, 
secretary of the Venetian Eepublic. Home Office 
Papers, besides the information in the Military 
Entry Books, contain in the Warrant and 
Letter Books sundry entries relative to Cado- 
gan’s diplomatic services. In British Museum 
manuscrii>ts may be noted; Add. MSS. 21494, 
if. 64, 68, 72 , letters dated 1703 ; 22196, a large 
volume of correspondence, chiefly diplomatic, be- 
tween Cadogan and Jjord Haby, British repre- 
sentative at Berlin, covering the period 1703-10, 
where in one letter Raby incidentally recalls 
early days in Dublin, ‘ when you was really a 
poet,’ and in another bespeaks Cadogan’s inter- 
cession for a prisoner at Spandau, an artillery 
officer known to them both at the siege of King- 
sale ; 28329, correspondence with Lady Seaforth 
during the Scottish campaign in 1715 (see also 
Notes and Ciueries, 2nd ser. viii. 445); 20319, 
f. 39, letter on embassy to the Hague in 1718; 
28155, f. 299, letter to Admiral Sir Jolm Norris 
in 1719; 29316, f. 35, letter to the Duke of 
Grafton in 1721. Also Add. Ch. 16154, patent 
of barony of Oakley, and 6300, appointment as 
plenipotentiary at Vienna. Cadogan’s corre- 
spondence and other papers preserved in private 
manuscript collections will be found indexed in 
Hist. JVISS, Comm. Reps., vol. ii., under ‘Cado- 
gan,’ vol. iii, under * Cadogan ’ with various pre- 
fixes, and under ‘ the Hague,' in vols. vi. and vii. 
under ‘ Cadogan,’ in vol. viii., wherti the Marl- 
borough MSS., Containing a mass of unpubli.shed 
material, are reported upon, although Cadogan’s 
name figures once only in the index, and in vol. 
ix.; correspondence and news-letters under heading 
‘ Cadogan.’] H. M. C. 

CADOGAN, WILLIAM (1711 -3797), 
physician, was born in London in 1711 and 
raduated BA. at Oriel College, Oxford, in 
7BI. He then studied at Leyden, where he 
took the degree of M.D. in 1737, and was soon 
after appointed a jAysician to the army. H 
began private practice in Bristol, and while 
resident there was elected in 1752 F.U.S., but 
a little later settled in l.iOudon, was made 
physician to the Foundling Hospital in 1754, 
and soon attained success. He took the de- 

f rees of M.A., M.B., and M.i). at Oxford 
une 1755, became a fellow of the College of 
Physicians in 1758, was four times a censor, 
and twice delivered the Harveian oration. 
He lived in George Street, Hanover Square, 
died there 26 Feb. 1797, and was buried at 
Fulham, where he had a villa. Cadogan’s 
works are his graduation thesis, ^ l)e nutri- 
tione, incremento, et decremento corporis,’ 
Leyden, 1 737 ; his two Harveian orations, 
1764 and 1792; ‘ An Essay on the Nursing 


and Management of Children,’ London, 1750; 
and ^ A Dissertation on the Gout and on all 
Chronic Diseases,’ London, 1771. His thesis 
is a statement of the current physiological 
opinions, and contains no original observation, 
and his Harveian orations are mere rhetori- 
cal exercises. His book on nursing is his best 
work, and went through nine edition.s in 
twenty years. He thinks children have, in 

f eneral, too many clothes and too much food. 

iooser clothing and a simpler diet are re- 
commended, witli sensible directions on the 
management of children. Cadogan’s book 
on the gout was widel}* read, and was at- 
tacked by several of his medical contempo- 
raries, among others by Sir William Browne 
[q. v.] It reached a tenth edition within two 
years, but is not a work of any depth. Gout 
is, in his opinion, not hereditary, and, in com- 
mon with most chronic diseases, arises from 
indolence, intemperance, and vexation. The 
writer assumes a tone of superiority towards 
his contemporaries, which was probably en- 
gendered by his pecuniary success, but is not 
justified by the knowledge displayed in the 
book. His treatment of gout is sound as far 
as it goes, for he advises spare diet and as 
much exercise as possible. Dr. Cadogan’s 
portrait, by It. E. Piue, is at the College of 
Physicians. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, ii. 222 ; Cado- 
gan’s Works ; Nichols’s Auecd. iii. 329 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1797 , p. 352.] N. M. 

CADROE, SxiXT (c/. 976 P), abbot of 
Wassor and St. Felix, near Metz, was bom 
in Scotland about the beginning of the tenth 
century; and the liistory of his life has pre- 
served almost tlu! only materials we have fpr 
reconstructing the Scotch social life of this 
jieriod. According to his contemporary bio- 
grapher both his parents were of royal, or at 
least noble, descent. His father, Fochertach 
or Faiteach, had married a widow, Bania 
by name, and being without children, the 
aged couple set out for Hi (^lona), to obtain 
the intercession of St. Columba by prayers 
at the saint 8 tomb (the manuscript reads 
Colunibanus by a natural mistake for Co- 
lumba). Their petition was granted, and 
in due time a son was born, to whom his 
parents gave the name of Kaddroe, in token 
that he was to be ‘bellator incastris domini 
invictus,’ Immediately on the child’s birth 
we are told that, ‘in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the country, a crowd of noble people 
of either sex and of every age came forward 
eager to undertake the boyVs education.' In 
obedience to a stx^oud vision Cadroe was 
handed over to the care of a matron, who 
brought him up at her own home till he was 
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weaned, and |)erhaps later, when Fochertacli, 
recognising lus son’s promise, began to train 
him up for a secular careei*. From this pur- 
pose, however, the father was dissuaded by 
the prayers of Ileanus, the child’s cousin (*pa- 
trumis^),who demanded that the boy should 
be instructed in letters, and Who, finding the 
parents unwilling to lose the child of their old 
age, renewed his petition with success on the 
birth of the future saint’s brother, Matta- 
daiius. Accordingly, Cad roc was led by his 
weeping mother to &t. Columba’s tomb, and 
there formally handed over to his uncle’s care 
(for St. Oolumba’s tombsee Skknk, ii. 826, &c., 


steeds. The scene of this incident seems to 
have been Abernethy, and the king must be 
Constantino, the son of yKdh, who reigned 
from c. 900 to c. 948 a.d. From Abernethy 
he passed on to his kinsman Doveiiald or 
Donald, ‘ rex Ciimbrorum.’ This must be that 
Donald, king of Strathclyde, and brother to 
Constantine, who is called ‘ rex Britannomm’ 
in the ^ Pictish Chronicle ’ ( Vhr, of IHcts and 
Scots, pp. xli, xlvi, and 9). Donald conducted 
Cadroe to Leeds (Loidam civitatom), whence 
the saint proceeded to King Eric, his kinsman 
by marriage, at York. This sovereign (‘an only 
have been Eric, son of llarald Ilarfiegr, whom 


who identifies Beauus.with St. Beau, patron | yEthelstan had appointed kingofNort burn ber- 
of the church of Kirkoll, on the north bank of : land c, 9i38 a.d. ( Laixg, i. 81 T), he.) Thence 
the Earn). In his new Imme Cadroe* appears ' Cadro(‘ passed on to Lngdina (London), a 
to have studied the scriptures chiefly, but | city which he is credited with having saved 
there are not wanting tokens tliat, as he grew j from destruction bv fire, and so on to visit 


older, the bent of his mind was rather to the • 
active than the contemplative life ( F//. Cad. ! 
c. i. 8, 9). A sudden change seems, however, | 
to have come upon him while yet a youth, | 
and his ardour for knowledge grew so keen 
that his uncle despatched him to prosecute 
his secular studies at Armagh, 'which at this 
time (888-927) was governed by Maelbrigda, 
who was also abbot of Iona i^Ann. Tilt. 927). 


King ‘Egmund’ at Winchester (lAlmund, 
940-6). With this king he had sevffral 
conversations, after winch lie was conducted 
to the port ^ qui dicitnr hymen ’ or ‘ limeri ’ 
(PLimne, the Roman Port us Lenianis; see 
ilASTKD, Kent, iii. 485) by the archbishop 
Otlho (Odo, archbui<bop of Cnnterhurv, 942- 
959). After dismissing his nepbew and 
others of his companions Cadrot‘ landed at 


Here Cadroe studied poetry, oratory, and i Boulogne, whence ha joiirnevod to Peronne 
philosophy, without neglecting the exacter ' to pray at St. Fursey’s shrine. Here his fame 
sciences of number, measure, weight, motion ! reached the ears of Count Eilbf*r1 and his 
(Ptactu = tractu), bearing, and astronomy. | wife Ilersindis, who, learning that the thir- 
Having thus made himself master of all the ! teen strangers desire*! a spot on which they 
Irish learning, Cadroe returned to Scotland, i could devote themselves to agricult ure and 
and seems to havij spent the next few years i prayer, olfered them a clearing in the ‘ Sylva 
in imparting the knowledge he had acquired : Theorasceiisis,’ 'where a churcli snems to have 


abroad to his count rym(ui ; ‘ for the Scots, 
though they have thousands of teachers, have 
not many fathers.’ ‘ From the time of Cad- 
roe’s return,’ continues his biograx)her, ^ none 
of the wis(* men [had'] crossed the sea ; but 
they still dwelt in Ireland ’ ( Vtf. Cad. c. xii.) 
This obscure, and dciubtless corrupt, passage 
Dr. Skene connects with the first establish- 
ment of the Culdees in Scotland (cf. Chr. 
Scot* sub an. 921). It perhaps marks the 
gradual sev(‘rance of th(5 two great Celtic 
churches of the West (Skenp], ii. 325). The 
effect produced by the labours of Cadroe is 
clearly shown by the gri(‘f of all ages and all 
classes of men when he announced his inten- 
tion of leaving Scotland in obedience to a 
heavenly vision. A curious penance (Vit. 
Cad. c. XV.) performc'd in a wintry stream 


been already dedieat(‘d to St. Michael. Once 
settled here the brethren elected Cadro(» to be 
their head, an office however which he refused 
in favour of Macallanus. A desire soon seized 
upon the little community of bringing itself 
into closer conformity with the monastic in- 
stitutions of the continent ; and accordingly 
Macallanus went to be instructed by Abbot 
Agenoald at Qorzia {ob. c. 968), and Cadroe to 
Erchembald atSleury (abbot 942-51 ). Here 
Cadroe became a monk on the day of St. 
Paul’s conversion (25 Jan.) Meanwhile his 
patrons had been building a second monastery 
at Walcidorus (Wussor on the Meuse, near 
Dinant), and now sent for the two wanderers 
to retuni home ; wdiereupon Maccalanus find- 
ing himself unable to conduct both establi.sh- 
ments, Cadroe was persuaded by royal com- 


(? the Earn) strengthened his nisolution, and pulsion to undertake the charge of Wassor. 
he started on his journey (iisregardin^ all the In 946 A.D. Otto I confirmed the now foun- 
efforts of King Constantine to retain him. dation as a ^ monasterium peregrinoruin ’ to 
Entering the church oj St. Bridget he bade be ruled by one of the ^Scotch’ strangers 


farewell to the assembled people, and then 
once more set but on his way under the king’s 
jfuidance, with gifts of gold, vestments, and 


so long as a single member of the original 
community should survive (20 Sept, see 
Diploma ap. A. Mirseus, 278-9). Somewhat 
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later than this, but, according to Ste, Marthe 
(xiii. 846, 866), before 948, Adalbero, bishop 
of Metz, induced Cadroe to accept the ruined 
abbey of St. Clement or St. Felix, near Metz, 
which its new abbot restored and repeopled 
from Wassor (cf., however, Mabillon, Ann . 
iii. 600). The latter abbey Cadroe seems 
henceforward to have ruled by the aid of a 
prior, paying it visits from time to time. In 
948 Cadroe is said to have been made abbot of 
St. Symphorian at jNIetz (Ste. Makthe, xiii. 
84G). Among the list of Cadroe’s friends 
we find many of tlie most distinguished men 
of the age, e.g. Adalbero and his brother Fre- 
deric, duke of Lorraine from 969 (Fkodoari) 
and SioEBERT, ap. Pertz, ii. 40:^, 404, viii. | 
611); .lolin, abbot of Gorzia (whose life Cadroe 
had saved from the efhicts of undue absti- 
nenct'), Otto’s ambassador to the Saracens at 
Cordova ; Theodoric. cousin to Otto I and 
bishop of Metz (964-84), who ^ venerated 
Cadroe as a father, knowing him to have the 
spirit of counsel ; ’ Agenoald, the famous 
abbot of Gorzia (o/a c. 968); Aiistey, al)bot 
of St. Arniilf, at Ghent (946-60) ; and Ifel- 
vidis, abbess of St. Peter s, near Metz, ^ whose 
like,’ to use Cad^oe^s own phrase, ‘he had 
never found among the persons of her sex.’ 

Shortly before Oadroe’s death Adelheid, 
the widow of Otto I, readied Xelieristeiu on j 
her way to Italy, and sent to Metz to invite I 
Cadroe to visit her. This request the saint, j 
who alrt'udy felt that death was at hand, 1 
reluctantly obeyed, and stayed with the ex- ' 
empress for some six days. As he was re- 
turning a fever seized him, and he died before 
he could reach Ids home at Metz, whore he 
was buried in liLs own church of St, Felix, 
At this time, as his contemporary biogra- 
pher tells us, he had already overpassed tlie 
seventieth year of his age,' and the thirtieth 
of his pilgrimage. Ste, Marthe (xiii. 866) 
says more precisely that he died in 978, 
after a rule of thirty-two years, at the age 
of seventy-eight or seventy^nine, but without 
giving any authority for nia Btatement, The 
‘ Wassor Clironicle,’ a compilation of the 
twelfth or thirteenth cimtury, makes him die 
in the year 998 (ap. P’Acheky, Spiciloi/iumy 
vii. 643-4). A careful comparison of all thr 
data at our disposal will make it very evi- 
dent that 940-2 wc?re llio yi^ars of his pil- 
grimage from A bernet h y t o W i nch ester. We 
know that Cadroe started in the reign of Con- 
stantine, i.e. probably before 943 a.d. (Skene, 
i. 360) ; while the mention of Donald, king 
of Cumberland, helps to fix his visit in this 
country before 945 a.I). {A.-S, (?.) Again, 
Eric Bloody Axe seems to have been settled 
in Yorkshire somewhere between the years 
937 and 941 (Laing, i. 316, &c. ; Koo. 


Wend. i. 396 ; C. sub 941); for Eric’s 
second reign in Northumberland was not till 
some years later (Simeon of Dxjhham, sub 
949). Again, on reaching Winchester, Eg- 
mund (Edmund, from October 940-6) was 
reigning, while Otto (Odo) was already arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to which oflice he was 
appointed 942 a.d. (Stud ns, Register), I Fence 
it is evident that Cadroe can hardly have 
reached Peronne much before 943 a.d. This 
date will allow three years for his stay at St, 
Michael’s and Fleury previous to his appoint- 
ment to Wassor in 946. lleckoniiig thirty 
years from this we arrive at the year 976, 
which maybe considered as the approximate 
date of his death. At all events it is certain 
from contemporary authority that he stood 
by the deathbed of John, abbot of Gorzia, who 
dicd973 A.D. (‘Vita Johannis,’ ap. Madillon, 
A. SS, B, vii. 366, 366, 379, Ann, Bened. iii. 
621). On the other hand, it is evident that 
he did not survive Theodoric of Metz, who 
died 983 or 984 a.d. (Sigebert, ap. Pertz, 
iv. 482). Tliese considerations at once dis- 
pose of the Bollandist theory wliich would 
identify Adelheid’s visit to Italy, alluded to 
above, with a journey mentioned hyDithmar, 
and by him assigned to the year 988 (Dith- 
MAR, ap. Pertz, iii. 767, where, however, we 
read 984, and not 988 a.d.) 

[The chief aiithorily for the life of Cadroe is 
a biography drawn up by a certain Keimann or 
Ousmann, who, in the preface, claims to have been 
one of the saint’s disciples and friends. Other 
phrases in tliubody of the work indicate that the 
■writer was dealing with almost contemporary 
events (cf. cc. 21) and 34). This life was under- 
taken at the request of a certain Inimo, in whom 
wo may perhaps recognise Imnio, abbot of Wassor 
from r. U82, or Immo, al>bot of Gorzia, c, 984. It 
was first printed by Colgnn in his Acta Sjineto- 
mm Hibernia* (pp. 494-507), with copious notes, 
whoso utility however is vitiated by the assump- 
tion that Cailroe was an Irishman. The Bollan- 
dist editors issued it, with certain omissions, in 
the Acta Sanctorum of (> March (pp. 974-81), 
from which work Mabillon transcribed it for 
Acta SS. benedict, vii. 487-501. See also Ste. 
Marthe’s Gallia Christiana, vols. iii. vii. and xiii. ; 
Mabillon’s Animles Ordinis Bencdictini, vol. iii, ; 
D’Achery’s Spicilegium, vii. (1666) 513-83, con- 
tains the Chronicon Valciodorense ; Diplomata 
Belgica, by Albert Le Mire (Mirseus), 1627 ; No- 
titia Ecclesiarum Belgii (Lo Mire), ed. 1630, 
pp. 99, 119 ; Skene's Chronicles of the Piets and 
Scots ; and Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. ; Forbes's 
Kalondars of Scottish Saints, 293-4 ; Lanigan’s 
Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, iii. 396-402. 
The continental chroniclers are quoted from 
Pertz’s Scriptoros Rerum Germanicarum ; Si- 
meon of Durham from Twysclen's Decern ^rip- 
tores ; Roger of Wendover has been edited by 
Coxe for the English Historical Society, Much 
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itifonxmtion as to the exjict date of Cadroc’a 
pilgrimage may be obtained by reference to 
Kobertson’s Hist, of S^cotland, i. 66» &c. ; Calraet’s ! 
Histoire de Lorraine, vol. i. ; Laing’s Chronicles ! 
of the Kings of "Norway", vol. i.] T. A. A, 

CADVAN (6th cent.'), Welsh saint, was 
bom in Brittany ; his father’s name is given 
as Eneas Lydewig. Cadvan arrived in Wales 
early in the sixth century, having tied before 
the Frankish invasion of Gaul. lie was ac- 
companied by a large number of persons, 
like himself of good birth, who proposed to 
devote themselves to a religious life on the 
loss of their possessions. Cadvan founded ! 
the churches of Llangadvan in Montgomery- j 
shire and Towyn in Merionethshire, wliere j 
there exists a rude pillar called St. Cadvan’s ; 
stone to this day. The pillar bears an an- j 
cient AVelsh inscription, almost the only one : 
of the kind remaining, which is given in ' 
Haddan and Stubbs’s ‘ Early Ecclesiastical * 
Documents,’ i, IBo. In conjunction wdth ; 
Einion V>en in, Cadvan founded a monastery j 
on Bardsey Isle, otf the promontory of Car- j 
narvon shire, of which he was the first abbot. 1 
Ho is called the tutelary saint of warriors, j 
and is commemorated on 1 Xov. 

[Rees's Ess«iy on Welsh Saints, 213-14 ; lolo 
MSS,; article by Rev. Charles Hole in Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, i. ^(>4 ; Archaeologia 
Cambronsis, new ser. i. 00, 20o, ii. »)8 ; Ililbner’s 
Inscriptiones Britanriiw Christianse, p. 44.] 

A. M. 


the fugitive Eadwiiie. In 616 the death of 
Ceredig(-4/i. Cambr, MS. A. s. a.) may have 
given Cadvan a more commanding position. 
The legend that his son Cadwallawm oegau to 
reign in 61 7, the same year as Eadwine becanie 
king, has suggested that Cadvan himstdf died 
in that year, but Mr. Skene has conjectured 
with much ingenuity that Cadvan continued 
to reign in Gwynedd contemporaneously with 
his more energetic son, the leader of the com- 
bined British liost against the Angles, In 
634 Gswald won a great victory at Heaven- 
field, and the ‘ wdeked general ’ slain there 
(unnamed by Bjcda, Hi fit. EcrL iii. i ; called 
Catguhlaiin xex Gwenedote by Nennius, and 
Cathlan by Tighernac) Mr. Skene conjec- 
tures to havt^ been Cadvan himsedf (Cadwal- * 
lawn is called Cadwallaiin by Neiiniu.s, and 
Chon by Tighernac; see Ancioftt IJook^i of 
WaleSy i. 71 ). But such hypothesos are 
hardly history. A very tmrly inscript ion, a^i- 
parently an epitaph, is still found on a stont^ 
like a cf)fiki-lid abov»? the soiulifirii door of 
the church of Llangadwaladr in Angh*sea, 
called, as is conjectiin^d, from C^advan’s grand- 
son. ‘ The old letters,’ says Professor Khys, 
Giave quite the appearance of being of the 
seventh century’ {('eltic Britain^ p. 125). 
The words run : ‘ Catanianus rex sapien- 
tisimus opinatisimus onminin regum’ (Ilfiii- 
NER, Imcnjyfvrnes Britannife ChrMianre^ p. 
52, No. 1 49 ). Burial near Aberfi’raw is liardly, 
though possibly, compatible with death on 
the field of battle in Northumbria. 


CADVAN (d,6l7? or 631?), was king of 
Gwynedd or North Wales. His existence may I 
be regarded as satisfactorily established, but 
bis exploits belong rather to legend or con- 
jecture than liistory'. The tent h-cen tury pedi- 
gree of Owain, son of Jlowel Dlia, makes him 
the son of lago, a descendant of Cuiuidda, and 
the father of tlie famous Ciedwalla (//. 634) 
[y. V.], tht^ ally of Penda, and the foe of the 
lSorthum})rLan Bretwaldas (An. Camtjriaiy 
Rolls 8er., p. x ; cf. Brut // Tyirys. Rolls Se^r., 
p. 2 ; and C y voessi My rddin i n Skene’s Ancient 
Booli'A of WaltA^ i, 4(54, ii. 221). Breda gives 
us clear a(!counts of the warfare which went 
on b(?tw(*en ybhbelfrith of Nf)rthumbria and 
the North Welsh, culminating in the battle of 
Chester in 613 (ILeda, IlUt, Eccl.hk, ii. ch. ii.) 
With tliese wars Welsh tradition connects 
the name of Cadvan, and the probability c^f 
tlie fact may excuse the weakness of the evi- 
dence. It is impossible, liowever, to accept 
the fabulous stories in GeofTry of Monmouth 
(Hint. Brit. bk. xii. ch. i. ; cf. Myuyrian 
Archaioloyy (IWl ), ii. 17, triad 81) of Cad- j 
van’s cdection as overlord by the princes of the ’ 
Britons, his agi*eement to divide Britain with ! 
yl^thelfrith, and his acting as foster father to j 


[Authorities cited in the text.] T. F. T. 

CADWALADER. [See CvKdwalla.] 

CADWALADR (d. 1172), the son of 
Grutfudd, the son of Cynan, was the vSon and 
the brother of the . two most famous north 
Welsh princes of their time. During his 
father’s lifetime he accompanied his elder 
brother, Owain, on many predatory excur- 
sions against rival princes. In l1.21 they 
ravaged Meirionydd, and ai)parently con- 
quered it. In 1135 and 1136 tliey led three 
successful expeditions to Ceredigion, and 
managed to get possession of at least the 
northern portion of that district. In 1137* 
Owain succeeded, on Grutfudd ap Cynan’s 
death, to the sovereignty of Gwynedd or 
North Wales. (>adwalatlr appears to have 
found his portion in his former conquests of 
Meirionydd and northern (^'rt*digion. The 
intruder from Gwynedd soon became in- 
volved in feuds both with his south Welsh 
neighbours and with his family. In 1143 
his men slew Anarawd, son of Grutfudd of 
South Wales, to whom Owain Gwynedd had 
promised his daughter in marriage. !^pu- 
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diated by his brother, who sent his son 
llowel to ravag'e his share of Ceredi^^ion 
and to attack his castle of Aberystwith, Cad- 
waladr fled to Ireland, whence ho returned 
next year with a fleet of Irish Danes, to wreak 
vengeance on Owain. The fleet had already 
landed at the mouth of the Menai Straits 
when the intervention of the ^goodmcn * of 
Gwynedd reconciled the brothers. Disgusted 
at what they probably regarded as treachery, 
the Irish pirates seized and blinded Cadwa- 
ladr, tod only released him on the payment 
of a heavy. ransom of 2,(X)0 bondmen (some 
of the chroniclers say catt le). Their attempt 
to plunder the countiy was successfully re- 
sisted by Owain. In 1 146, however, fresh 
hostilities broke out between Cadwaladr and 
his brother's sons llowel and Cyuan. They 
invaded Meirionydd and captured his castle 
of Oynvficl, despite the valiant resistance of 
his steward, Morvran, abbot of AVhitland. 
This disaster lost Cadwaladr Meirionydd, and 
80 hard was ho pressed that, dcispite his 
building a castle at Llanrhystyd in Ceredi- 
gion (1148^, he was compelled to surrender ' 
lii.s possessions in that district to his son, ap- j 
parently in hope of a compromise; but llowel 
next year captured his cousin and conquered 
his territory, while tlie brothers of the mur- 
dered Anarawd profited by the dissensions 
of the princes of Gwynedd to conquer Cere- 
digion as far north as the Aeron, and soon 
extended their conquests into TIowers recent 
acquisitions. Meanwhile Cadwaladr was ex- 
pelled by Owain from his last refuge in ]Mona. 
C-adwaladr now seems to have taken rtjfiige 
with the English, with whom, if we may be- | 
lieve a bite autliority, his marriage with a 1 
lady of the house of Clare had already con- | 
iiected liim (Powbl, History of Cambria^ j 
p. 282, ed. 1584). The death of Steplien put i 
an end to the long period of AVelsli freedom j 
under which Cadwaladr had grown up. In 
1157 Henry H’s first expedition to Wales, 
though by no means a brilliant suceoss, was 
able to effect Oadwaladr’s restoration to his 
old dominions. Despite his blindness, Cad- 
waladr had not lost Ins energy. In 11 58 he 
joined the marcher lords and his nephews in 
an expedition against Khys ap Ovuffudd of 
South Wales. In 1165 Cadwaladr took part 
in the general resistance to llenrv IT’s tliird 
expedition to Wales. In 1160 the death of 
OWain Gwynedd probably weakened Ids posi- 
tion. In March 1172 Cadwaladr himself 
died, and was buried in the same tomb as 
Owain, before the high altar of Dnngor Ca- 
thedral (Gtk. Camur. It, Camh, in Op, (Rolls 
ed.), iii. 138). 

The Welsh chroniclers are very full of 
Cadwaladr’s exploits, and celebrate him as 


jointly with his brother upholding the unity 
of the British kingdom. Giraldus specially 
commends Cadwaladr’s liberalitv (On. iii. 
145). 

[Bnit y Tywysogion (Rolls Ser.) ; Annales 
Cambria} (Rolls Ser.) ; Gwentian Brut, Cambrian 
Archaeological Association.] T. F. T. 

CADWALADR CASAIL ( /. 1590), 
a Welsh poet, flourished in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. Some poems by him, 
consisting mainly of complimentary addresses 
and elegies, are preserved in tne British 
Museum. 

[Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 14888, 14891-2, 14979. 
14994, IsniO.] A. M. 

CADWALADR VENDIGAID, i.e. the 
Blesskd ( ri . 664 ?), king of the Britons, had 
a famous but rather shadowy figure in early 
Wtdsh history. Tenth-century soui'ces tell 
us that ho was the son of Caclwallnwn, the 
ally of Penda, and tlmt h<‘ reigned over the 
Britons after t hat monarcli’s death. Ho must 
have taktui part in tlio ineffectual struggles 
of the North and Stratliclyde Welsh against 
the overlordship of (.)swiu", have participated 
in their earlif?r successes, and have shared, 
and, if the same person as the Cadavael of 
Nennius, largely helped to occasion the fall 
of Penda at Winwaed. After this we know 
nothing of Cadwaladr except that ho died 
of the ‘ yellow plague ^ that devastated Bri- 
tain in 664 (N enxitjs in 3fo?i. Hist, Brit.^ 
45 c. The date is fixed from Bmda and 
Tighornac, cf. Annales CambricCj MS. A, 
s. a. 682), 

The fame of his father and his own con- 
nection with the last efforts of the Britons 
against the Saxon invaders early gave Cad- 
waladr a liigh place in Welsh tradition and 
poetry. Allusions to him are frequent in 
the dark utterances of the ‘ Four Ancient 
Bards ’ (see Skene, Four Ancient Books 
of Wales , i)assim, and especially i. 238- 
211, and 436-46). Tlie prophecy of Merlin 
became current that he would one day come 
again, like Bavbarossa, into the world and 
expel the vSaxons from the land. At last 
Geoffry of Monmouth issued his elaborate fic- 
tion wliicli made Cadwaladr the last British 
king of the whole island. After he had 
reigned twelve years, the stoiy goes on, Cad- 
waladr was driven from Britain by a plague 
that raged for seven years, from which he 
took refuge in Armorica, Here he abdicated 
his rights in favour of Ivor, son of Alan, king 
of that land, who, on the cessation of the 
plague, went to Britain and performed pro- 
digies of valour against the Saxons ; nut 
Cadwaladr, despairing of the struggle and 
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warned by an angel in a dream, retired to 
Home, where five years afterwards he died 
(12 May or 12 Kal.*May 687-9). Thus was 
the prophecy of Merlin fulfilled. ^ Thence- 
forth the Britons lost the crown of the king- 
dom and the Saxons gained it." Ivor reigned 
only is a prince, and the death of Cadwaladr 
marks the end of the ^ Chronicle of the Kings " 
and the beginning of the ‘ Chronicle of the 
Princes" (Geo F. of Mon., Hist, Brit, bk. xii.^ 
ch. xiv-xix., or the AVelsh Brut y Brenhinoedd 
in Myvynan Arrhaioloyy , vol, ii., there called 
the Brut G, ap Arthur \ shorter versions are 
in the Brut y Tywysogion (Rolls Ser.), p. 2, 
and Gwentian Brut (Cambrian Archaeol. 
Soc.), p. 2). • 

This story is plainly imhistorical, and the 
account of the voyage to Rome is obviously 
taken from the true history of Cajdwalla of 
Wessex, who really died in Rome in 688. 
This accounts for the date being pushed for- 
ward from that given by Nennius or hy the 
MS. A of the ‘ Annales Cambria) ’ (682). 
There is, liowcver, no reason for not accepting 
the earlier and simpler accounts of Cadwaladr. 
Even the fabled transference of the kingdom 
to the Saxons may express in a mythical form 
the plain liistorical fact that under Cadw'aladr 
the st ruggle of the Britons against the North- 
umbrians came to its disastrous end by 
their subjection to the alien power. This 
can be done without admitting into history 
the ingenious conjectures which connect with 
the fall of the last British kings who played 
a foremost part in the general history of the 
island the attribution of tl^e title of Bretwalda 
to the Northumbrian conquerors. Cadwaladr, 
as is shown by his name of the Blessed, was 
early reputed a saint. Churches were dedi- 
cated to him ill various parts of Wales. Of 
these most historical interest belongs to Llan- 
gadwaladr, near Aberlfraw, in Anglesea, 
where liis grandfather, Cad van, king of^orth 
Wales [q. v.], was buried, and of which he 
was reputed the founder. 

[Besides original authorities inontioned above, 
see modem accounts in Skene's Introduction to 
the Four Ancient Books of Wales, i. G8-7^ ; 
Prof. Rliys’s Celtic Britain, especially pp. 130— 
136; and for his religious position, Pnif. Rice 
Rees’s Welsh Saints, pp. 299-301.] T. F. T. 

CADWALLADOR, ROGER (1568- 
1610), divine, was a native* of Strotton 
Sugwas, Herefordshire, and studied in the 
English colleges at Rheims and Valladolid. 
After being ordained he returntid t o England 
in 159*1, and laboured on tlie mission, chiefly 
ill his native county, for sixteen years. At 
length, on Easter clay, 1610, he was appre- 
hended and taken before Dr. Robert Bennet, 


bishop of the diocese, who committed him to 
prison, where he was very cruelly treated. He 
was condemned to deatli on account of his 
priestly character, and suffered at Leominster, 
on 27 Aug. 1610. Ho ti*anslated from the 
Greek Thoodoret’s ‘ Philotheiis; or, the Lives 
of the Pathers of tho Syrian Desorts." 

[Pits. Be Anglite »Scriptoribus, 806 ; Chal- 
loner’s Missionary Priests (1742), ii. 27 ; Pan- 
zatii’s Memoirs, 83 ; Foley’s Records, vi. 207 ; 
Diaries of the English College, Douay, 241, 248; 
247.] T. C. 

CADWALLON. [See C.r,DWALhA,] 

CADWGAN (d. 1112), a AVelsh prince, 
was a son of BUfddyn, who was tlio son of 
Cynvyn, and the near kinsman of the famous 
Grulfudd, son of Llewelyn, on whose death 
Harold appointed Bleddyn and hi.s brother 
llhiwalion kings of tho AVelsh. This settle- 
ment did not last very long, but Bleddyn 
retained to his death possession of a great 
j part of Gwynedd, and handed his terri- 
tories down to his sons, of whom, besides 
Cadwgan, four others, Madog, Rhirid, Mare- 
dudd, and lorwerth, are mentioned in the 
chronudes. Cadwgan"s name first appears 
in history in 1087, when, in conjunction 
with Madog and llhirid, ho led a North 
Welsh army against Rhys, son of Tewdwr, 
king of South Wales. The victory fell to 
the brothers, and Tthys retreated to* Ireland, 
whence he soon returned with a Danish 
fleet, and turned the tables on his foes in the 
battle of Idechryd. Cadwgan escaped with 
his life, but his two brothers were slain. 
Six years later Rhys was slain by the Nor- 
man conquerors or Brecheinlog (1093), and 
Cadwgan availed himself of the ci>nfUvsion 
caused by the catastrophe of tlie only strong 
Welsh state in South Wales to renew his 
attacks on Deheuborth. His inroad on Dy- 
ved in May prepared the way for the Frencli 
conquest of that region, which took place 
within two months, despite the unavailing 
struggles of Cadvegan and his family. But 
the Norman conquest of Ceredigion and Dy- 
ved excited tho bitterest resistance of the 
Welsh, who profited by William Rufus’s 
absence in Normandy in 1094 to make a 

g reat attack on their newly built castles, 
adwgan, now in close league witli Gruffudd, 
son of Cynan, the chief king of Gwynedd, 
was foremost among the revolters. Besides 
demolishing their castles in Gwynedd, the 
allied princes penetrated into Ceredigion and 
Dyvod, and won a great victory in the wood 
of Yspwys, whicli was followed by a devas^ 
tating foray which overran the shires of Here- 
ford, Gloucester, and Worcester {Owmtian 
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Brut^ 1094, cf. Flor. Wia. s. a.) But, as Mr. 
Freeman points out, Cadwgan fought in the 
interest of Gwynedd rather than of Wales. 
His capture of the castles of Ceredigion was 
followed by the wholesale transplantation of 
the inhabitants, their property, and cattle 
into North Wales. A little later Cad wgan^a 
family joined in forays that penetrated to 
the wails of Pembroke, the only stronghold, 
except Tihyd y Gors, now left to the French- 
men. Two invasions of Ilufus himself were | 
•needed to repair the damage, but the great | 
expedition of 1097 was a signal failure. | 
ilufus mickle lost in men and horses,’ and , 
Cadwgan was dist inguished as the worthiest | 
of the chieftains of the victorious Cymry j 
in thcj pages of the Peterborough chronicler, j 
who in his distant fenland monastery com- j 
monly knew little of the names of Welsh , 
kings {A,-SaT. Chron. s. a. 1097 : ‘Sum paera j 
waes Caduugaun geliaten, pe lieora weorSast ^ 
wries’). Such successes emboldened Cadwgan i 
and his ally Grufliidd to attempt to save , 
Anglesea when threatened in 1 099 by the , 
two (jarls Hugh of Chester and Shrewsbury, i 
But th(^ treachery of their own men — either , 
the nobles of Mona or some of their Irish- j 
Danish allies — drove both kings to seek safety ; 
in iliglit to Ireland. Next year they returned j 
to AVal(;s, and made peace with the border j 
earls, Cadwgan became the man of the Earl , 
of Slirewsbury, and received as a fief from 
liim Ceredigion and part of Powys {Brwty T., ; 
s. a. J 100; according to the Giventian Brut . 
Arwystli and MoirionydJ were his posses- 
sions in 1*0 wys). In 1102 Robert of Bellerae ; 

t q, V.] called upon Cadwgan and his brothers , 
orwertli and ilaredudd for help in his great 
war against Henry 1. Great gifts of lands, 
horses, and arms persuaded Cadwgan and 
Maredudd to join Robert in Shropshire, but 
lorwtn-th stayed behind, and his .sudd(*n de- i 
fectioii is regarded by the A^elsli chroniclers , 
as a main cause of Robert’s fall. lorwerth 
now appears to have endeavoured to dis- , 

I )osscss Cadwgan and Mar^udd of their . 
ands as supporters of the fallen Earl of . 
Shrewsbury, But though ho succeeded in | 
putting Maredudd into a royal dungeon, he i 
made peace with Cadwgan and restored him j 
his old territories. Thus Cadwgan escaped , 
sharing in the disgrace and imprisonment of , 
lorwerth by Bishop Richard of Belmeis, ^ 
Henry’s stenvard in Shropshire. It is pro* 
bable that it was some other Cadwgan who be- 
came an accomplice in the murder of Ilowel, 
son of Gorouwy, in 1103, arid the Owain, 
son of Cadwgan, slain in the same year, 
was probably this unknown Cadwgan’s son. 
Anyhow Cadwgan, son of Bleddyn, had a 
son Owain, who in 1105 began his turbulent 
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career by two murders, and in 1110 (A. C., 
B. y T. 1106) was the hero of a more famous 
adventure. Cadwgan had given a great 
feast in his castle of Aberteiv, the m<Siera 
Cardigan, which was, largely attended by 
chieftains from all parts of Wales, for whose 
entertainment bards, singers, and musicians 
were attracted to the rejoicings by costly 
prizes {Ghventian Brut^ s. a.) Among tlie 
guests was Gerald of Windsor, who after the 
Fall of Amulf of Montgomery was the most 
powerful man among the French in Dyved, 
and his famous wife Nest, whoso beauty so 
excited O wain’s lust that not long after ho 
took advantage of his father’s absence in 
Powys to*carry her off* by violence from the 
neighbouring castle of Cenarth Bychan. The 
rape of the Welsh Helen excited great com- 
motion, and Cadwgan, hurrying back in groat 
anxiety to Ceredigion, found himself power- 
less to effect her restoration to Gerald. Ithel 
and Madog, sons of Rhirid, and Cadwgan’s 
nephews, were incited by Richard of Belmeis 
to attack Owain, and even Cadwgan, who 
fled to an Irish merchant ship in the har- 
bour of Aberdovey. After running all kinds 
of dangers, Owain escaped to Ireland, while 
Cadwgan privately retired to Powys. Th^ce 
he sent messengers to Bishop Richard. King 
Henry’s lenient treatment of him showed 
that the king regarded Owain’s crime as no 
fault of his father. For a while Cadwgan 
was only suffered to live on a manor of his 
new wife, a Norman lady, daughter of Pictet 
Sage, but a fine of 100^. and a promise to 
abandon Owain trifected his restoration to 
Ceredigion, which in his absence had been 
seized by Madog and Ithel. But the fiat 
of the English icing could effect little in 
Ceredigion. Owain continued his predatory 
attacks on the French and Flemings, in one 
of which a certain William of Brabant was 
slain. In anger Henry sent again for the 
weak or impotent Cadwgan, and angrily told 
him that as he was unabl63 to protect his 
territory, he had determined to put Ceredigion 
into more competent hands. A pension of 
twenty-four pence a day was assigned to the 
depos^ king on the condition that he should 
remain in honourable restraint — he was not 
to bo a prisoner — at the king’s court, and 
never bcck to return to his native soil. These 
terms Cadwgan was compelled to accept, and 
Gilbert, son of Richard, was invested with 
Ceredigion. But next year the murder of 
lorwerth by his nephew Madog put Powys, 
which lorwerth had lately governed, into 
the king’s hands. He then gave it to Cadw- 
gan, who thus once more acquired lands 
of his own. But Madog, already deprived 
of Ceredigion, was determined not to yield 

0 
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Powys as well to his tmcle. Meanwhile favour, but desirtxl them to elect the abbot 


Cadwgan, * not imagining mischief,’ returne<l 
to his dominions. Surrounded by Ma<log’s 
retainers at Trallong Llewelyn, he as usual 
conducted himself weakly. All his own 
attendants lied. Unable to fight, unwilling 
to flee, he fell an easy victim to his enemies. 

‘ Knowing the manners of the people of that 
country, that they would all be killing one 
another/ says the ‘ Brut y I’ywysogion/ 
Richard, the steward, gave Cadw^n’s lands 
to Madog, his murderer. But Ilenry T re- 
versed Ills act, and made ( Iwain, the abductor 
of Nest, his father’s successor. 

[The Brut y Tywysogion (Rolls t>er.) gives 
most of the aljove fjvcLs ; the Ann ales CJambria* 
(Rolls Ser.) is shorter, but K*:unetimes clearer ; the 
Owentiaii Brut (Cambrian Archoeologiciil Society) 
adds a few, perhaps doubtful, details ; Professor 
Freeman’s William Rufas gives the only full 
modern account, and adjusts the often imperfect, 
chronology of the Brut.] T. F. T. 

CADWGAN, also called Martin 
(rf. 1241), bishop of Bangor, is styled, pro- 
bably from the place of his birth, Oadwgan of 
Llandyvai {Brut y Tywyf^oyion^ Rolls Ser. 
s.a. 4215 ; MS. C calls him ‘ abbot of Llan- 
devid,’ and tin* Annals of Tewkesbury ‘ Abbas 
Llandefidensis’). There s<uuua to be little 
doubt that Cadwgan and Martin are the same 
rson, though no certain e.xplanalion can 
given of the double name, which suggests 
connection with both the Welsh and English 
races. Some time between 1200 and 1214 
Cadwgan seems to have succe^Hled his brot her 
€18 abbot of AVliitland in the modern Car- 
marthenshire. CM 27 Dec. 1214 he, with his 
monks, was taken under tlu^ iviyal protection 
Lit. Pat. i. 125 /y). Wales was then in 
an exceptionally disturlied state, as, in a<ldi- 
tion to tW chronic feuds of the Welsli and the 
marchers, the powerful Ijlewelyn ay) Torwertli 
had actively e.mbraced the cause* of t he barons 
confederated against King John. TlH*se 
troubles probably had prevented the election 
of a bishop of Bangor in succession to Bishop 
Robert, who had died in 12 PI (Ann. Wiyom\ 
«. a.) In 1214 Bishop (leofiVy of St. David’s 
also died, and John failed io secure the elec- 
tion of his nominee, through the chapter of 
that see exercising fully the privilege of free 
election conferred by his chart(*r f»r 15 Jan. 
121 5. Early in 1 2 1 5 John seems to have fixed 
on Cadwgan for Bangor. At the end of Feb- 
ruary Cadwgan appeared at Oxford, and pro- 
fessed as bishop-«*lect canonical r>h(*dience to 
Canterbury. On Dl March John S(int lett/crs 
patent to the chapter of Bangor, which, in 
answer to their request for a cfuigO dVdire, 
granted it as a special and unprecedented 


of VV’hitlnnd {BoL Pat. 16 Jolm, m. 5, i. 
ItVyb). Immediately and unanimously the 
chajiter elfH?ited Cad wgan (ib. i. i 62 b). Their 
promptitude suggests that John had sought 
botli to avoid a repetition of the slight he had 
experienced. in South Wales, and to win ec- 
clesiastical support in North Wales against 
Llewelyn by the nomination of an acceptable 
candidate who was at least a Welshman. On 
13 April the royid assent confirmeclCadwgan'a 
election (/A), and on 21 Juno (Beyistrum 
Saemm Anylicanum from jMS. Annals of 
Sonthvmrk \ Ann. Wiyorn. say 16 June), a 
week after the great cliarterhad been signed 
at Runny mode. Archbishop Langton conse- 
crated Cadwgan at Staines, along with lor- 
werth of Talley, the Welsh nominee of the 
chapter of St. David’s (the bishop is called 
‘Mart inns’ in the ‘Annals of Worcester,’ 
‘ Cadwgan ’ in ‘ Brut y Tywysogion,’ ‘ Ca/ 
in his profession of obediencM* in the ‘ Reg. 
Prior. Cant.,’ and ‘O,’ a probable mistake 
for ‘ ('V in the roval assent in ‘Rot. Lit. 
Pat.’ i. 132<!>). 

Nothing of importance is known of (^adw- 
gan’s acts as bishop. At the end of 1215 
he received an intimation through Master 
Henry of Cemey that Langton was under 
susp^msion, but the .subjt'Ction of Wales to an 
interdict in 1216 for holding with the barons 
suggests that little attention was paid to 
such notices. He continued to rule over his 
see for more than twenty years, a fact which 
shows that, he can hardly liave been a strong 
partisan of tlui English. Probably ho was a 
moderate man, of studious and ascetic, rather 
than of political tastes. In 1236 he obtained 
perinission from Gregory IX to retire from 
what must always have been a very dilRcult 
position. He became a simple monk of tho 
abbey of Dore in Herefordshire* His pro- 
fession of obedience to the Abbot Stephen 
and his dedication of liis property to tho 
monastery are atill extant (IIaddan and 
Stubbs, i. 164)i, fitis retirement to .an Eng- 
lish monastery ihay have some significance. 
He died on II April 1241 (Ann. Theok. s. a.; 
Leland’s date, 1225, of his death is quite 
wrong), and was buried at Doro (Brut y 
Tywysoyion^ s. a.) 

Cadwgan is said by Leland to have written 
some homilies, ‘Speculum Christianorum/ 
and some other wonts, to have been remark- 
able for his piety, and to have been descended 
from an ancient and noble British family. 
Dempster (Jlist JEoclcs. Geniis Seotoruni) 
erroneously claims him as a Scot. 

[The contemporary materials for Cadwgan’s 
life are collected in Iladdan and Stubbs’s Coun- 
cils, i. 464-6, and pp. 464-6 ; see also Browno 
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0.ffiDM0N (sometimes corruptly written 
Cedmon), Saint {Ji, 670), the most cele- 
brated of the vernacular poets of Northum- 
bria, and the reputed author of the Anglo- 
Saxon metrical paraphrases of the Old Tes- 
tament, certainly lived in the seventh cen- 
tury, but the exact dates of his birth and 
death are unknown. The only chronological 
data we possess are the facts that ht? entered 
the monastery of Streaneshalch (Whitby) 
during the rule of the Abbess Hild, i.e. be- 
tween 658 and 680, and that he was already i 
somewhat advanced in life when he became | 
a monk. Pits assigns his death to the year 
676, and other writers to 670, but these 
dates appear to be quite arbitrarily fixed. It { 
has been frequently stated, on the supposed | 
authority of Florence of Worcester, that 
Caedmon died in 680. Florence, however, 
merely says that llild died in that year, and 
it is probable that if Caedmon’s death had 
ta]i;en place in the same year as that of his 
patroness Boeda would not have fSEtiled to 
make some remark on the <^ineidenoe^ 
Bespecting Caedmon’s peisquid history we 
Aavekio other authoritativeinlfommtioh 
what is contained in a elingls chapter of 
^mda’s ' E^lesiastical Hjistonsr ^ (iy, 54). 
Btsda describes him as an hplsarned man of 
Mety and humility, h&4 received 
^ifme grace such a gift ct 0Mte4 poetry 


meditation, 
►ver pas- 
of the holy 
life he was 
knd was so 
jcal genius 
he in com- 
lie was about 
sing a song 
id to leavo the 
of these oc- 


.ito 


that he was mahl 
to render into 
sages wore translai 
scriptures. Until^^ 

that wfaene^ hi 
pany where Jk 
to be called upoU 
to the ha 7 |f^ he was 
table and/etum home, ^'oiie 
casions, having quitted a party of friends 
and occupied himself with the care of the 
cattle to which on that night it was his duty 
to attend^ he fell asleep and dreamed that he 
heard a voice .rtyinfto hnu, ^Ctedmon, sing 
something to iSe answered that he did 
not knolptr how to sing, and that it was for 
that return tihot he had come away from the 
Supper-tahle. The command, however, was 
repeated, and Ctedmon asked, ^ What shall I 
sing P ’ ^ Sing,' answered the voice, ‘ the be- 

ginning of created things.’ Then Cmdmqn 
began, to sing the praise of the Creator in 
words which he had never heard, and which, 


Bmda says, we. re to the following effect : 

^ Now ought we to prai.se tlie founder of the 
heavenly kingdom, the power of the Creator, 
and Ills wise <lesigu, t he deeds of the Father 
of glory; how He, eternal God, was tlio 
author of all things wonderful, who first 
created for the sons of men the heaven for 
a roof, and afterwards the earth — He, the 
almighty guardian of mankind.’ Baida ex- 
plains that his Latin rendering gives only 
the general sense, not th(i order of the words. 
On awaking (.’{edmon remembered the verses 
which he had sung, and added to them 
others of the same cliaracter. Ho related his 
dream to rtie steward (villiciis) under whom 
he worked— probably the farm-bailiff of the 
abbey of Stroaneshahdi — who conducted him 
into the presence of the abbess, Hild, and 
her monks. When they had heard his story 
they at (mce perceived that the untaught 
herdsman had received a miraculous gift. 
In order to prove him furl her they translated 
to him some passage; of Scripture, and re- 
quested him, if he were ahh.*, to turn it into 
verse. On the following day he returned, 
having accomplished his task, and was then 
received into the monasterv, where he con- 
tinued until his death. The abbess directed 
that he should bo instructed in the history 
of the Old and New Testaments, and what- 
ever he thus learned lie reproduced from 
time to time in beautiful and touching verse, 

* so that his teachers were glad to become 
his hearers.’ ^ We are told t hat ‘ ho sang of 
the creation of the world, the origin of man- 
kind, and all the history of Genesis; of the 
departure of Israel from l^g>q)t and t Inn r en- 
trance into the land of promise, and of many 
other parts of Script are history ; of the Lord’s 
incarnation, passion, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion; of the coming of the Holy Ghost, and 
the teaching of the apostle.s. He also made 
many poems concerning the terror of future 
judgment, the horror of the pains of hell, 
and the sweetness of the luMivenly kingdom.’ 
Bfcdasays that many persons had att empted 
to imitate Ctedtnon's religious poetry, but 
none had succf^eded in eq nailing him. ( )u other 
than saert'd tliemes he composed nothing. 
How long Gsedmon lived aftt'v his entrance 
into the monastery wo do not know. He died 
.after an illnovss ot fourteen days, which was 
apparently so slight that no one expected it 
to end fat.ally. On the night of his death he 
siu'prised his attendant by asking to be re- 
moved to the apartment reserved for those 
who were supposed to ho near their end. 
His remiest was complied with, and he passed 
the ni^it in pleasant and jesting conversa- 
tion. After midnight he asked for the Eu- 
charist. Those who were with him thought 
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it stranRe that such a wish should be ex- 
pressed by one who seemed so full of cheer- 
fulness, and who showed no indicat ioh of 
the approach of death ; but he insisted, and 
his desire was granted. He then inquired of 
those present whether they were in peace 
and charity towards him. They replied that 
they were so, and in answer to their inquiry 
he said, * My mind is in perfect peace towards 
all the ser\"ants of God.’ Having partaken 
of the Eucharist, he asked how long it was 
till the hour at which the ])rethren were 
called to their nocturnal psalms. He was 
informed that the time was near. * It is well,' 
he said ; ^ let us await that hour.'* Tie then 
made the sign of the cross, and, laying back 
his head on the pillow, shortly afterwards 
passed away in sleep. 

William of Malmesbury informs ns in his 
‘ Gesta Pontificum,’ which was written about 
1125, that the bones of Csodmon, together 
with those of other holy persons buried at 
Whitby, had recently been discovered, and 
had been removed to a place of honour, pro- 
bably in the abbey church of Wliitby. lie 
adds" that Ccedmon's claims to be recognised 
as a saint had been attested by many miracles 
which had been wrouglit through his inter- 
cession. Like most of the other early Eng- 
lish saints, Coedinon seems to have obtained 
his place in the calendar not by any formal 
act of canonisation, but by the general voice 
of his countrymen. The Bollandists place 
his festival on 11 Feb., on the ^authority of 
John Wilson's ‘ Martyrology,' and they re- 
mark that, owing to a misprint in the mar- 
gin of Wilson’s book, the date is frequently 
given as 10 Feb. Other writers have men- 
tioned 12 Feb. 

It is difficult to read the vivid and beau- 
tiful account given hyBicda without feeling 
that it bears in general the stamp of truth. 
The nearness of Ikeda’s place of residence to 
Streaneshalch would give him ample oppor- 
tunititis of obtaining information from per- 
sons to whom Caedmon had been intimately 
known, and the diligence which he bestowed 
on the collection of his miiterials must be 
evident to every student of his works. The 
story of the beginning of Caedmon’s poetical 
career is no doubt more or less legendary, 
but the facts that, he was an inmate of the 
abbey of Streancshalch, and that he was of 
humble origin and unlearned, fire too well 
attested to admit of any reasonable doubt. 
Sir Francis Palgrave, however 
xxiv. 341), has attempted to sliow that the 
history of Osodmon is entirely fictitiema. He 
refers to a Latin fragment entitled ‘ IVefatio 
in Librum antiquum Saxonice eonscriplum,' 
which states (to quote I’algrave’s account of 


its contents) that ^Ludovicus Pius, being 
desirous to lurnish his subjects with a ver- 
sion of the scriptures, applied to a Saxon 
bard of great talent and fame. The i>oet, 
peasant, or husbandman, when entirely ig- 
norant of his art, had h^»en instructed in a 
! dream to render the precepts of the divine 
j law into the verso ami measure of his native 
I language. His translation, now iinfortu- 
! nately lost, to which the fragment was pre- 
I fixed, comprehended the whole of the Bible. 

I The text of the original was intei‘sporsed 
' with mystic nllu.sioiis, and the beauty of the 
composition was so groat, that in the opinion 
of the writer no reader periLsing the verse 
* could doubt the source of the poetic inspira- 
j tion of the bard.' It thus appears that the 
metrical paraphrases of Scripture current in 
Germany wore, like those current in Nortli- 
umbria, ascribed to the authorship of an 
unlettered peasant who had received his 
poetical vocation in a dream. From this 
fact Palgrave infers that the history of Orod- 
mon is ‘ one of those tales floating upon the 
breath of tradition, and localised from time 
to time in different countries and in different 
ages.' This argument, however, is entirely 
without weight. The document quoted by 
Palgrave is well known to scholars. It was 
first printed in 1562 by Fliiciiis Illyricus 
from an unknown source, and lias been pre- 
fixed by modern editors to the Old-Saxon 
poem of the ‘ Heliaiid/ which is a paraphrase 
of the gospel history written in the ninth 
century. There is suflicient reason for be- 
lieving that the ‘ Ileliand ’ is really a jiart of 
that metrical version of the Bible with which 
the fragment originally stood in connection. 
Now when we examine the ‘l^refaiio' and 
the older * Versus de Poeta’ printed along 
with it, it is obvious that the story which 
they contain is simply an inaccurate version 
of Bjeda’s own account of C^dmon. The 
testimony of these documents, indeed, prac- 
tically amounts to ascribing the authorship 
of the ‘ Ileliand' to the Northumbrian poet. 
Whether this testimony is entitled to belief 
is a question which we shall afterwards have 
to consider. 

The incident of Caedmon's dream is on 
other grounds open to strong suspicion. The 
story i.s just such a legend as would be 
naturally .suggested by the desire to account 
for the 'wonderful phenomenon of the dis- 
play of great poetic genius on the part of an 
unlettered rustic, and closel}^ similar tradi- 
tions are found in the literature of many 
difterent nations and periods. Palgrave’s 
argument against the authenticity of Cmd- 
moii's bio^aphy is supposed to derive support 
from anotner consideration. H(i points out 
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that the name of Cflcdmoii has no obvious 
English etymology, while, on the other hand, 
it bears a curious resemblance to certain 
Hebrew and Chaldee words. Kadmon in 
Hebrew has the ^two meanings of ‘ eastern ' 
and ‘ ancient ; ' Addm Kadmon (the ancient 
or primeval Adam) is a prominent figure in 
the philosophic mythology of' the Rabbins; 
and Be-Kadm%n (in the beginning) is the 
first word of the Chaldee Targum on (jenesis. 
On these grounds Palgrave concluded that 
the real author of the body of sacred poetry 
spoken of by Iheda was a monk who had 
travelled iir Palestine and was learned in 
Rabbinical literature, and that he assumed 
tlie Hebrew name of Ctedmoii, either in 
allusion to the subjects on which h(3 wrote, 
or in order to describe himself as ^ a visitor 
from the East.’ He endeavours to show that 
there is no im;()robability in crediting an 
English monk of the seventh century with 
the possession of a considerable knowledge 
of Hebrew ; but his arguments are not likely 
to be accepted by any one who is intimately 
acquainted with the state of scholarship in 
England at tJiat period. It is surprising to 
find that Palgrave’s etymological speculations 
are mentioned with approval by Mr. T. Arnold 
ill the article ‘ Ciedmon ’ in the nintli edition 
of the ^ liliicyclopaedia Rritannica.’ Mr. Arnold 
does not indeed deny the truth of Bajda’s ac- 
count of the monk of Slrcaneshalch, but he 
supposes that some learned pilgrim returned 
from the Htily Band had bestowed upon the 
Northumbrian poet a Hebrew nickname, iii 
allusion to the themes of which lie sang. 

This fanciful hypothesis scarcely deserves 
serious refutation. Nevertheless, it is quit^ 
true that the name of Caedmon has no Eng- 
lish etymology. Sandras and Bouterwelc, 
indeed, have endeavoured to explain it as 
meaning * boatman’ or ^pirate,’ from the 
word cad?, a boat, which occurs in one of the 
Anglo-Saxon glossaries printed by Mone. 
Unfortunately this word is a mere error of 
transcription for the yireU-known ceoL The 
truth seems to be that Ciedmon is an An- 
glicised form of the comm’on British name 
Catiimanus (in modern Welsh Cadfaii). The 
first element of the compound {catUy battle) 
occurs in the name of a British king whom 
Bieda calls Cted walla. If this view be cor- 
rect, we may infer that the Northumbrian 
poet was probably of Celtic descent. 

We have now to inquire what portion of 
the poetry which has been ascribed to Cted- 
mon can claim to be regarded as his genuine 
work. It has been already stated that Baida 
furnishes a Latin rendering of the verses 
which Ctedmon composed in his dream, add- 
ing that he only gives the sense, and not the 


order of the words. Now in King .Elfred’s 
translation of Baada this poem is quoted in 
Anglo-Saxon metre, and the translator alters 
Bmda’s language so as to make him say that 
he does give the order of the words. The 
natural assumption would be that yElfred 
was acquainted with the original English 
form of the poem, and had introduced it 
into his translation. This conclusion, how- 
ever, has been impugned by many writers, 
who contend that the English verses are a 
mere retranslation from Baida’s Latin. A 
fact which strongly tends to prove their 
genuineness is that they are found, in North- 
umbrian orthography, in a manuscript of 
Bteda’s ^Jlistory’ now at Cambridge, the 
handwriting of which refers it to the middle 
of the eighth century. It is true that the 
page containing these Northumbrian verses 
is in a difierent hand from the rest of the 
manuscript, and may possibly have been 
written at a considerably later date, tliougli 
Professor Zupitza, who has carefully inspected 
the codex, olfers some strong arguments to 
the contrary. Some scholars, moreover, have 
tried to prove that the dialect and versifica- 
t ion are not precisely those of Ciedmon’s 1 line. 
But our knowledge of early Northumbrian is 
so limited that it is impossible to attach much 
importance to these objections. We must 
either admit that the Cambridge manuscript 
gives the actual words which Bieda had be- 
fore him, or we must suppose that some one 
took t he trouble to render yl^lfred’s verses into 
Northumbrian spelling in order to insert them 
in the manuscript. The latter hypothesis is 
so beset with ditliciilties that we are fairly 
entitled to conclude that the lines are really 
the original of Bicda’a quotation. The words 
are im follows : — 

Nu scyJun hergan liefaenricaes uard, 
motudjes miecti end his modgidanc, 
uerc uuldurfadur ; sue he uundra gihuies, 
eci dry Clin, or astelidse. 

He aerist scop aelda barnum 
hoben til hrofe, haleg scepen ; 
tha n^iddungcard, money unaes uard, 
ceidryctin; jefter tiadie 
firum foldu, frea allmcctig. 

These verses have certainly no great poetic 
merit, and it has been made an argument 
against their genuineness that they possess 
no excellence sufficient to account for the 
high estimation in which Csedmon was held 
by Baida. The objection does not appear 
formidable. We need not precisely assent 
to the whimsical remark of Ettmiiller, that 
the ‘ soporiferous ’ character of the lines 
confirms the tradition that they were com- 
posed in a dream ; but it should be remem- 
bered that, according to Besda’s testimony, 
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they are the work of a bej^inuer in the , 
poetic art. On the other hand, the fact that 
Ikeda believed the poem to be Ciedmon’s does 
not absolutely prove its genuineness, as the 
composition may Iw merely part of the legend 
relating to the poet’s divine call. 

Another composition which has been as- 
cribed to Cicdmon is the really fine poem 
called ‘ The Dream of the Holy Rood.’ A 
fragment of this poem, in the original North- 
umbrian dialect, is inscribed in runic letters 
on the sculptured stone cross set up at 
Ruth well in Dumfriesshire, The ornamen- 
tation of the Ruthwell cross is so strikingly 
identical in character wit h that f)f th(' similar 
monument at Bewt^astle as to suggest the 
conclusion that the two are not far apart in 
date, if indeed they were not wrought by 
the same artist, and the historical allusions 
contained in t he Bewcastle inscription assign 
it to the end of the seventh century — that 
is to say, to a time at which Otedmon may 
have been still living. After the inscription 
on the Ruthwell cross had been deciphered 
by J. M. Kemble in 1840, it was discovered 
that a Wes^-Saxoii version of the entire poem 
existed in a manuscript preserved at Vercelli, 
which also contained four other poenns in the 
West-Saxoii dialect. The suggestion that 
^The Dream of the Holy Rood’ was com- 
posed by (yjedmon is due in the first instance 
to the late Dr. Flaigh, and it was adopted 
by Professor George* Stephens, of Copen- 
hagen, Avlio l>elieved that htr hud found de- 
ci.sive proof of its correctness in tin; words 
‘ Oadmon mjc fauaifto ’ ( Cadiuon made me), 
which he read on the top-stone of the Ruth- 
well cross. The reading of the word ^ Cad- 
moii ’ on the stone is ])erlectly certain, though 
that of the other two words is open to some 
doubt. Profe8.sor Stephens’s conclusion was 
for a time accepted by all English and some 
German scholars. Rut the words on the 
top of tlie cross arc an example of a formula 
which is of con.staiit occurrenc (3 in runic 
texts, and which in every known instance 
indicates the person who carved the monu- 
ment. That in this particuilar case it can 
have been employed to d(»note the author of 
the vehses which fonn a part of the inscrip 
tion is in the highest degree unlikely. We 
must therefore conclude tlial the sculptor of 
the Ruthwell cross was n namc.sake of the 
Northumbrian poet. This conclusion leaves 
untouched the question of the authorship of 
the ^ Dream/ At first sight, indetal, it .seems 
almost incredible that the; carver of the 
momnnent should have borne the same name 
as the poet wliOse verses he inscrib(;<l upon it. 
But the improbability of the coincidence is di- 
minished by the consideration that the name 


is likely to have been a very common one in 
a district whose population must have l:)eon 
largely of Celtic aescent ; and it is worthy of 
note tliat the neighbourhood of Ruthwell is 
known to have been inhabited, till long after 
the seventh century, by a Welsh-sjHmking 
p4iople. That the ^ Dream ’ belongs to tlie age 
of Cfodmon is certain ; and Mrben wo consider 
that it is one of the noblest specimens of 
Old-English poetry we pos.sess, there seems 
to be considerable plausibility in ascribing 
it to the man whom Bft?da regarded as by 
far the greatest religious poet of his time. 
The strongest argument againsfthis vit;w is 
based upon the resemblance which tlie stylo 
of the poem, at least in it.s amplified West- 
Saxoii form, bears to the iindouhted work 
of Cynewulf; but it is by no means clear 
that the poetry of Cynewulf may not be 
largely an adaptation of older compositions. 
An engraving of the Ruthwell cross, with a 
transcript and a translation of tin* inscrip- 
tion, is given in Stephens’s ‘Old Northern 
Runic Monuments,’ i. 405 , iii. I HO; and the 
West-Saxon version of the ‘Dream’ from 
the Vercelli manuscript will be found in 
Grein’s ‘ Bibliothek der angelsachsischeii 
Poe.sie,’ ii. 143. 

The works to which the celebrity of Cjed- 
moii’s name in modern times is chielly duo 
are the so-called sacred epics, or metrical 
versions of Scripture history, wliich have 
been preserved in a manuscri]»t of tenth- 
century dale now in tlie Bodleian Library. 
The first part of this manuscript, is all in 
one handwriting, and contains paraphrases 
of portions of the hooks of Genesis, Exodus, 
tind Daniel. The second part seems to have 
btjcn written by three difterent. scribes, and 
consists of fragments of three ]ioems, of 
which the first relates to the fall of the 
angels and the temptation of man; tlie 
second to the descent of Christ into hell, 
His resurrection and ascension, and the lust 
judgment.; and the third to the tempta- 
tion of Christ in the wilderness. With the 
exception of a portion of the paraphrase of 
Daniel, of which a copy, materially differ- 
ing from the Bodleian text, occurs in the 
Exeter book, none of these pit^ces has been 
found in any other manuscript. It will be 
at once perceivcid that the list of subjects 
just given corresponds precisely, so fur us 
it goes, with Bmatt’.s account of the poetry 
of Ctedinon. No author’s iiain(! appears in 
the manuscript, but Eranciscus Junius ( Fran- 
cois Dujon ), who edited the poems in 1656, 
conjectured that they were the work of Caed- 
mon, by whose name they have subsequently 
been known. The fact that these composi- 
tions, as we now have them, are in West- 
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S^on orthography would not of itself con- 
stitute a reason for rejecting Junius’s conclu- 
sion, as we know that in other instances 
Northumbrian poetry was transcribed into 
tlie southern diiuect. Modern criticism, how- 
ever, has shown that the various portions 
of the so-cnll<id Cfledmon poetry exhibit diver- 
sities of style inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion of common authorship, and many pas- 
sages indicate on the part of their authors 
an amount of learning which the monk of 
Strcaneshalcli cannot have posscvssed. The 
most probable conclusion se(;ms to bo that 
the rude Northumbrian verses of Caedmon 
were regarded by the writers of the ^^Ifre- 
dian and later ages as raw material, which 
they elaborated wit h uneqaal degrees of 
poetic skill. (In the assumption that the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘ sacred epics ’ are more or l(;ss 
based upon the songs of (Aednion, there is 
reason for believing that, with the marked 
exception of the * Exodus,’ they are in general 
greatly inferior to their originals. Their au- 
thors seem to have been men t o whom rel igious 
edification was more important than poetry, 
and who often substituted a mere paraphrase 
of the scriptural text for the? free and imagi- 
native handling of the Northumbrian poet. 

There is, however, among the poetry 
contained in the Bodleian manuscript one 
long ptissage which seems to be essentially 
the product of Ctedmon’s daring and original 
genius. This is the fragment des(;ribing the 
temptation and fall of man, which the scribe 
has abruptly interpolated in the middle of 
the dreary metrical prose of the ‘ Genesis.’ 
This fragment, which includes the lines 
235-^170 and 421-851 of Groin’s edition 
(the lines 371-420 are by auotluir hand), 
bears a striking resemblance in style to the 
Old-Saxon poem of the * TIoliand,’ previously 
referred to. This resemblance, indeed, is so 
close, extending to very minute points of 
diction, that the two worlis cannot nosaibly 
be regarded as unconnected. The only ques- 
tion is what is the precise nature, of the rela- 
tion between them. .Professor Sievers, who 
was the first to call at t ention t o the facts, 
has endeavoured to prove that this portion 
of the ^ Genesis ’ is a t ranslation of an Old- 
Saxon poem by the autljor of the ‘ Ileliand.’ 
llis principal argument is that, several words 
and idioms characteristic of this passage are 
good Old-Saxon, but are found nowhere else 
in Anglo-Saxon. It is needless to say that 
the judgment of tliis dist inguislied scholar 
is deserving of the highest respect ; but his 
conclusion appears to be open to grave ob- 
jection. We must remember that the con- 
tinental Saxons were evangelised by English 
missionaries; and, as Professor Stephens has 
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forcibly urged, it is highly improbab.e that 
an ancient and cultured church like that of 
England should have adopted into its litera-« 
ture a poem written by a barbarian convert 
of its own missions. Moreover, Professor 
Siovers’s linguistic arguments are not of 
overwhelming force. The Old-Saxon dialect 
is known to us almost exclusively from the 
^ Heliatid ’ itself ; and the extant remains of 
early Northumbrian are confined to a few 
insignificant fragments. It is therefore quite 
possible that the expressions which are com- 
mon to tlie * fieliand ’ and to the fragment 
under discussion, and peculiar to them, may 
have been derived from the old poetic vo- 
cabulary^ of Northumbria. Some of the 
phrases which distinguish the * Story of the 
Fall ’ from the rest of the ^ Genesis ’ occur 
also ill CaDdmon’s ^ Hymn to the Creator,’ 
and the fervid and impassioned style Which 
the former composition shares with the 
^Ileliand’ reminds us strongly of that of 
'The Dream of the Holy Rood.’ It seems, 
therefore, a reasonable conclusion that the 
' Ileliand,’ and it s sister poem in Anglo- 
Saxon, are both of them translations (largely 
amplified, possibly, but retainingmuch of the 
Original diction and spirit) from the verses 
of the Northumbrian poei. This result is 
confirmed by the testimony of the Lat in 
preface to t ho ' Ileliand,’ which, as has been 
previously stated in this article, virtually 
ascribes tlic authorship of the poem to Caxi- 
nion himself. 

Notwithstanding the astonishing general 
resemblance between the ' Ileliand ’ and the 
Anglo-Saxon poem, there is one point of 
difierence between the two works which is 
worthy of careful note. The ' Story of the . 
Fall,’ while following in the main the bibli- 
cal narrative and the Latin poem of Avitus 
' De Origine Miiiidi,’ exhibits such deviations 
from these original sources as might be ex- 
pected from a poet who, like Csedmon, had 
obtained his knowledge of them by hf*,arsay 
and not by reading, it is surely the peasant 
Ciedmoii, and not any poet of literary and 
theological culture, who represents the trans- 
gression of Adam and Eve m an almost un- 
avoidable error, deserving rather pity than 
blame, and who expresses his simple-hearted 
wonder that God should have permitted his 
children to bo so terribly deceived. In the 
' Heliand ’ touches of this kind are scarcely 
to be found. It would seem that the mis- 
sionaries who adapted the work of Ciedmon 
to tho needs of their German converts were, 
as might naturally be expected, careful to 
bring its teaching into accord with tho re- 
ceived standard of theological orthodoxy. 

The ‘ Exodus,’ though disfigured by a taste- 
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less interpolation about the history of tbe ^Ceedmon’iu 1056, so that he can have had 
patriarch, is the work of a true poet; but no opportunity of studying the book in its 
there is nothing to show how for the writer printed form* The manuscript, however, wm 
may have been indebted to liLs Northumbrian given by Archbishoii IJssher to Junius ifi 
predecessor* Nor can any clear traces of 1051, and had been for some time previous 
Ciedmon’s original authorship be discerned hi the archbishop’s library. It seems pos- 
in the ‘Daniel/ which is a pleasing and grace- siblo, although no evidence of the fact iias 
ful rendering of the Bible narrative. The been produced, that Milton may have been 
wide divergence between the two texts of the personally acquainted with Junius, or that 
^ Azarias * portion of this poem is-a si^ificant he may have mimb< wd among his friends 
illustration of the freedom witli \smich the some student of Anglo-Saxon who may 
Anglo-Saxon poets permitted themselves to have given him an account of the contents 
rewrite the compositions of earlier authors, of the precious manusermt. 

The three fragments at the end of the Bod- Junius’s edition ot ‘Ca>dmon’ was pub- 
leian manuscript, which form what is called . lished at Amsterdam in 1655, and some copies 
‘The Second Book of Cfedmon/ or ‘Christ of it were issued by James Fletcher at Ox- 
and Satan/ appear to be thew^ork of a single ford in 1752, witli some notes from Junius’s 
author, but it is not likely that they origi- manuscripts added at the end. Fletcher also 
nally formed part of a continuous poem, publislied in 1754 copies of the ftfty pictures 
Tliey have considerable poetic merit, and so wdth which the Bodleian nianusciript is 
far as their substance is concerned have a adorned. In 1832 the Society of AutiqA- 
certain affinity with the ‘ Story of the Fall.’ ries of Ijondon published Thorpe s edition of 
But their smooth and monotonous rhythm ‘ Crodmon,’ based upon the original manu- 
is very unlike the rugged and expressive script, with an Knglisli translation and notes; 
versification of that poem ; and their voca- and in the following ytnir the Sfjcicty issued 
bulary and phraseology are in general those a magnificent volume containing facsimiles 
of later Anglo-Saxon poetry. It is probable of the illustrations, accomi)anied by an essay 
that these fragments slioiild be regarded as i by Sir Henry Ellis. In 1840-54 K. W. Boii- 
a free rendering of portions of Ciedmon’s ! ter>vek published at Gutersloli an edition of 
poems in the manner of a later period. 1 ‘Ctedmon,’ in volumes, with introduction, 

It is right to state that the view\s here put 
forward are in conflict with those which are 
maintained by many scholars of high autho- 


notes, a prose translation, and glossary. Co- 

{ uous extracts from the poems were given in 

^ ilttmuller’s ‘ Eughi and Seaxna Sc5pas and 

rity. Professor ten Brink, for example, con- | Boceras,’ Qiiedlinburg, 1860, t])e text being 


siders that the less poetical portion of the 
‘Genesis’ is substantially Credmon’s, and that 
no other specimen of his work has come dowm 
to us except the ‘ Hymn.’ But, in the first 
place, the assumpt ion that a tame and prosaic 
style is characteristic of the infancy of Old- 
English sacred poetry ivS refuted by the evi- 
dence of the Iliithwcll cross. And, in the 
second place, a servile paraphrase of the 
biblical text can only have proceeded from a 
writer who was able to read his Latin bible; 
to a poet who, like Cnedmon, had to depend 
on his recollection of (*xtemporised oral trans- 
lations, such a performance would have been 
absolutely impossible. 

No discussion of the ^ Cjcdmon ’ of the Bod- 
leian manuscript would bf; complete! without 


substantially that of tin* previous editors. 
The latest complete edition is that of C. W. 
Grein, in his ‘ Bibliot hek der angelsachsischen 
Poesie/ Gottingen, 1867. Gnnn also pub- 
lished a German translation, in alliterative 
metre, in his ‘ Dichtungeu der Angelsachsen, 
stabreimend iibersetzt,’ Gottingen, 1803. A 
careful revision of the text may be expected 
in the new edition of Orein’s ‘ Bibliothek/ by 
Professor Wiilcker, which is now in course of 
publication. 

[The only origi n<d authority for tho lifo of 
Gammon is Baeda, Hist. Eccl. iv. 24. For dis- 
cussion respecting tho cridihility of Baeda’s ac- 
count, and the genuineness of tile poems ascribed 
to Caedmon, see Acta Sanctorum, 1 1 Feb. ; PaU 
gravo in Arcbmologia, xxiv. 341 ; Sandras’s De 


some reference to the interesting question of, Carminibus Saxonicis Ctedmoni udjudicatis, 
the influence which it is supposed to have I 

exercised upon Milton in the composition of i ^^erfeld 1846, and the introdurtion to his i^i. 
‘Peradise £ost.’ Tlie resemblances in matter I the j^ioms j httmuller s .Seftpasand BA- 

finrl ^ C ' ceras, pp. xn, xiii, 26,26 ; Greveruss Caedmon s 

1 ^ passagcs of Schopfung und Ahfall der bosen Engel, Olden- 
Ml tons poems and the : burg; 1862 ; Wright’s Biog. Brit. Anglo-Saxon 

SIS are so remarkahlo that it is difficult to | perkld, pp. 23 and 193-200; Goteingor, Uebor 
regard them as lortuitous. On the other I die Dichtungendes Angelsachsen C8Bdmon's,G6*t- 
nana, Milton became blind three years be- I tingen, 1860; Wiilcker, Heber den Hymnus 
fore the publication of Junius’s edition of j Caedmon’s, in Boitrage zur Gesch. der deutschen 
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Spracho mid Litt. iii, 348-57 ; Zupitza in Zeit- 
Bchr. furdeutBches Alterthum, xxii. 210 ff. ; Sie- 
vors*s Der Heliand und die angelsa^hsische Gene- 
sis, Hallo, 1875 ; Stephens in the Academy, 
21 Oct. 1876; Groschopp, Christ and Satan, in 
Anglia, vi. 248 flf. ; Ten Brink's Early English 
Literature, trans. Kennedy, London, 1883; 
!^rle*s Anglo-Saxon Literature, London, 1884. 
For the influence of Cajdmon on Milton see 
Masson’s Life of Milton, vi. 557, note\ Wiilckcr 
in Anglia, iv. 401-5.] H. B. 

C./EDWALLA (d, G34), whose name is 
also spelt' Catjwalader, Cadwallon, Cas- 
WALLON, Catoitjulaun (probably equivalent 
to the Latin Cassibcllauniis), Catguolaitm, 
and with several otluir variations, son of 
Cad van (Anr/L Sacr, ii. 82), king of North 
Wales [q. v. ], was tlie llritish king of 
Gnenodotia or Vondotia, commonly called 
Gwynedd, which was probably coextensive, 
rOfughly speaking, with North Wales; but 
the king seems to have exercised some au- 
thority over the^ western regions north of the 
Mersey, possibly even as far as Carlish^ (Lap- 
pen berg, y4//y.->SVr.r. Hut A, 121, 122; Journal 
of Archceolog, As/toc, xi. 54). 

A deadly rivalry had long existed between 
the British kingdom of Gwynedd and the An- 
glian kingdom of Northumbria. /Ethelfrifh, 
the ^ Fierce ' or Destroyer, had inflicted a ter- 
rible blow upon the Britons in the battle of 
Chester in (B3 (B.kda, ii. 2; Rees, Welsh 
^aints^ p. 293). It was probably to avenge 
this disaster that in (129 Cfedwnlla invaded \ 
Northumbria ; but he was defeated by Fiud- 
wine, the successor of .Ethelfrilh, near ^lor- 
pelh, driven thence into Wales, and besieged 
in the island of Glannauc, probably to be 
identified with Priestholm, near Anglesey 
(Ann, Cambrice^ M, H, B, 832), lie escaped 
to Ireland ; but after a brief sojourn there re- 
turned to Britain, and, although himself a 
christiab, entered into alliance with Penda, 
king of the Mercians, a merciless pagan. 
Their united forces invaded Northumbria, 
and overwhelmed Eadwine^s army at Heath- 
field or Hatfield, probably Hatfield Chase, a 
few miles north-east of Doncaster, A.i). 633. 
Eadwine and bis son Osfrid were slain. 
Northumbria was cruelly devastated. Caed- 
walla, who surpassed liis pagan ally, Penda, 
in ferocity, vowed that would extir]>ate 
the whole Anglian race from Britain, and 
spared neither age nor sex, patting women 
and children to death by torture (B-kua, ii. 
20), It was the temporary overthrow of the 
whole kingdom and church of Northumbria. 
Paulinus, who had converted Eadwine and 
founded the see of York, retired to Kent, ac- 
companied by the queen, her daughter, son, 
and grandson. Osric> a cousin of Eadwine, 


and Eanfrith, a son of yEthelfrith, tried to 
recover the kingdom of Deira and Bernicia, 
and to secure the favour of the Mercians by 
basely renouncing tlieir Christianity, but re- 
ceived the just reward of their apostasy by 
being slain by Caedwalla in the following 
ear, 634 (ib, iii. 1). The British king now 
oasted that his forces were irresistible ; but 
his triumph was shortlived. 

Oswald, a younger brother of Eanfrith and 
nephew of Eadwine, resolved to make an 
efiort to shake off the yoke of the oppressor. 
Near the close of the year 634 ho mustered 
an army, and met the enemy on a hill called 
Ilevenfelth, north of tlie Roman wall, near 
Hexham. Here he set up a cross, which he 
helped to fix in the ground with his own 
hands, and bidding his soldiers kneel before 
it, prayed with them ^ to the living and true 
God, who knew how just their cause was, to 
save them from their fierce and haughty foe ' 
(ib, iii. 2). 'fbus encouraged, they tell upon 
the British host, which far outnumbered his 
own, and comph^tely routed it. Caedwalla 
himself tied into the valltjy and was slain at 
the Deniseburn, perhaps the brook which 
flows northwards into the Tyne, and enters 
it near Dilston, east of Hexham (ib. iii. 1). 
I'lie place of battle -was afterwards called 
Oswald's Cross, and a small church w’^as in 
time erected there, and was served by the 
clergy of the church at Hexham. Thus 
p(*rished (yiedw’^alla, who had fought, it was 
said, in fourttam battles and sixty skirmishes 
(J^AiTENBERG, i. 150; Nenntus), and with 
liim ended tlie last serious struggle for supre- 
macy between the old British and Anglian 
races in that part of the island. 

[Bieda, Eccl. Hist. ii. 2, 20, iii. 1, 2; Annales 
Cambrije, ap. Mon. Hist. P>rit. 832 ; Nennius, ap. 
Mon. Hist. Brit. 76 ; Rees’.s Welsh Saints, 293.] 

W. R. W. S. 

C^DWALLA (059P-689) (the varia- 
tions in the form of whoso name are as nume- 
rous as in the case of the Welsh Ciedwalla), 
was the son of Cyneberht, and a great-grand- 
son of the West-Saxon king Ceawlin [q. v.]; 
but bis name indicates some British connec- 
tion, and misled some Welsh writers so far 
as to confuse him with Cadwaladr, son of 
the Crodwalla who was killed at Hovenfelth 
( Brut y Tywysogiony Mon, HiH, Brit, p. 841 ; 
Rees, Welsh Saints, p. 3(X)). The name of 
his brother ‘ MuH — the mule or half-breed — 
points to the probability of their mother being 
Welsh. Bineda calls him a young man of great 
energy, and he was probably regarded as a 
dangerous aspirant to the West-Saxon throne. 
At any rate he was expelled from Wessex, 
and, according to William of MalmesbRry, 
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by a faction of the leading men, which per- 
haps included the king himself, Centwine 
{Oest, PotiL p. 233), and he then led the 
wild life of an outlaw among the forests 
of Chiltern and Anderida. Hero he was 
brought into contact, about 081, with Wil- 
frith, who was engaged in missionary labours 
among the South-!Saxons. Qcdwalla often 
applied to him for advice, and Wiltrith lent 
him also horses and money, and obtained 

K t influence over him {ik) In 085, when 
walla began to strive for the West- 
Saxon kingdom {Artf/lo-Scuon fV/row/r/e), he 
ravaged Sussex with a band of lawless fol- 
lowers, and, notwithstanding Ids friendship 
with Wiltrith, slew the Suuth-Saxon king, 
iiSthelwealh, who was an ally of ('entwine. 
Two ealdormen , h o we v e r , P»e rcht un a iid A n d- 
hun, who had btMm converted by Wilfrith, 
succeeded in driving him out, and governing 
the kingdom independently. On the death 
or resignation of (^entwine, 080 (.see Flok. 
Wig.), who seems to have nominated (^jed- 
walla as his successor ( Will. Malm., 

Pont, p. 352), the latter obtained possession 
of the West-Saxou throne, and, again in- 
vading Sussex, defeated and shiw llerchtun, 
and subdued the whole kingdom. After 
making a raid on Kent, in which his brother 
Mul was burned to death, he turned hiis arms 
against the Isle of Wight, which had been 
conquered some years before by W^ilfhere, 
king of Mercia, and bestowed upon his ally 
and godson, . Ethel wealh, the South-Saxon 
king iv. 13, 10). The inhabitants of 

Wight were still heathen, and Cajdwalla, 
although not yet baptised, vowed that if he 
was victorious ho would devote a fourth part 
of the island to God. Tliis w as probably duo 
to the suggestiou of Wilfrith, who had great 
influence over him, althougli the statements 
of Eddius and William of Malmesbury {Oesf, 
Pont. p. 233) that (^jodwralla made him a kind 
of president over his kingdom (ut dominum 
et magistrum), and did nothing without his 
approval, must he looked upon as exaggera- 
tions. Anyhow, having been successful in 
subjugating Wight, (';ed walla fulfilled his 
vow by bestowdng a fourtli ]»art of the island, 
three hundred hides, on Wilfrith, who sent 
two priests (his nephew ilerniiin, and another 
named Hidclila) to instruct and baptise the 
people in the Christian faith (B.kda, iv. 
16). Ciedwalla nut to death two sons of 
Arvaldus, king of Wight, who had fled for 
refuge to the mainland, hut, at the request of 
an abbot of a iKjighbouring monastery, per- 
mitted them first to be baptised. All this 
time he himself had not been baptised, and 
had not, so far as our records enable us to 
judge, exhibhed much Christian virtue in his 


conduct. Ho had indeed bestowed many 
liberal gifts upon monastic houses, but Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury {Gest. Pont, p. *152) im- 

I dies that lie did this to obtain favour when 
le was ambitious of the West-Saxou throne. 
Suddenly, however, in 688, the tierce warrior 
turned into a penitent devotee. He resigned 
his kingdom and took his journey to Rome, 
in order to he baptised by the jiope. Cied- 
walla was baptised by Rope Sin*gius I, under 
the name of Peter, on hkister evt^, 089, being 
then about thirty years of age?, lie had 
hoped to die, Bieda says (A*. Jf, v. 7), 
after his baptism, in order to pass at once to 
eternal joys; and his hope was fulfilled, for 
death came before he liad put oil* the chrisom, 
or wliite fillet which converts wore for eight 
days after their baptism. He was buried 
ill St. Peter’s on 20 April. His epitaph, con- 
sist ing of some t urgid Lat in elegiacs, followed 
by a few lines in prose, has htH*n preserved 
by Bieda. A copy of 1 he met ricnl iiiscript ion 
alone, taken from tlu? original stone in old 
St. Peter’s, exists in John O rater’s work, 
‘ Iiiscrip. Antiq. Amstel.’ 1707, ii. 1174, and 
also in Kaflaei Fabretti’s ‘ Inscrip. Antiq.’ 
1702, Rome, p. 735, No, 403. 

[Hanla, Kocl. Hist. iv. IJl, 16, 16, v. 7 ; Wil- 
: liam of Malmesbury’s Gesta I’ontiticum, Rolls 
I Series. ) W. R. W. 8. 

j CAERNARVON. [See Carnarvon, J 

I CiESAR, Sir (31ARJ.ES (1590-1012), 

I judge, t in; third son of Sir J ulius ( -a^sar f q. v.] 
j by his first wife, born 27 Jan. 1589 fK), was 
educated at All Souls College, O.vford, of 
which, on tlie recommendat ion of the king, 
he was elect (>d a fellow in 1()05, taking the 
degree of B.A, shortly afterwards, lie. pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1607, resigned his fidlovvship 
in 101 1 , and took the degree of doctor of botfi 
I laws (civil and canon) on 7 Dec., 1012. On 
9 (_>ct. of the following year he was knighted 
1 at the palace of Theobalds. In the brief par- 
liament of 1614 he ^t as senior meinbcu* for 
Bletchingley, Surrey. On 9 May of the fol- 
lowing year he “was appointed a masler of 
chancery. Having devoted himself to tho 
practice of tho ecclesiastical law, he was 
created by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Abbott) judge of the court of audieiic,e and 
master of the faculties, both of which offices 
he was permitted to retain on tho suspension 
of the archbisliop in 1627 (Ooburtt, State 
Trials, ii. 1452), and the latter of which, as 
probably also the former, he held until his 
death ( Wood, Fasti O.r'ow., ed. Bliss, i. 328). 
From tlie fact that we find him on 10 June 
1626 associated with Baron Trevor incarrying 
the Duke of Buckingham's answer to his im- 
peachment from the upper to the lower house. 
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it may bo infen’ed that he then held the post 
of judffe of the court of audience. On 17 Dec. 
1683 he was made a member of the high 
commission, and from that time until his 
appointment to the mastership of tlie rolls 
he is not unfrequently mentioned in the acts 
of commission in a way which shows that 
under it he exercised a jurisdiction similar to 
that which in the court of chancery was then 
vested in a master. lie sat in 16»85-6 as a 
member of a special tribunal, composed of 
doctors of the civil law and judges and ad- 
vocates of the court of arches, to try the 
question whether tobacco could rightly be 
considered contraband of war by the law of 
nations, or as falling within the purview of 
the fourth article of tli('> treaty concluded 
between Ihiglun*! and 8puin in 1680, whereby 
it was made a breach of neutralit y for eitlior 
of the contracting parti(‘s to supply the ene- 
mies of the other willi ‘ victual ’ (coimneatuJi). 
The question aros(‘ from a man-of-war of 
Dunkirk having ca])tured an Ihiglish mer- 
chantman laden with leaf t<ihaceo from Am- 
sterdam, and bound presumably for France 
(Oar/, ^tate Papers ^ Doin. 1685-6, p. 208, 
where the destination of the vessel is not 
st.atod), and the Dunkirk court and also 
the court of appeal at. llrussels liaving ad- 

S ed her and lier cargo lawful prize. The 
^ lish court decided that the jiulgmeut was 
contrary alilie to tlie law of nations and to 
the treaty. The mastership of the rolls 
falling vacant by the (k?ath of Sir Dudley 
Digges in March 1688-0, tJie king let it be 
known that it would only b<^ parted with 
for a handsomi) con si dilation . Ciesar sound^id 
Laud as to its probable price, and was told 
plainly ‘ that as things then stood, tliat place 
was not like to go without more money than 
he thought any wise man would give for it.’ 
Caesar, however, was not daunted. Ilis com- 
petitors were Sir Edward Leech, whootfered 
7,000/. down, and 6,000/. to follow in May ; 
Sir Thomas Hatton, wbo offered his wife’s 
house, and money besidai (how much is not 
known) ; and Lord-cliief-justice Finch, and 
Sir Ralph Freeman, a master of reqne.sts ; 
the amounts oflered by the two last men- 
tioned we do not know. Cinsar, however, 
cut them all out by bidding 15,(X)0/. (1(),0(X)/. 
payable at once in hard casli ), and agreeing to 
lend the king 2,000/. towards the expenses 
of his meditated journey into Scotland. This 
latter sum appears to liave. lH*en t rust, money 
in his hands as executor of his uncle, Henry 
Cfesar fq. v.], dean of Ely, which he was 
bound by the terms of llie dean’s will to 
confer upon some college to bo selected by 
himself. A warrant was issued for its re- 
payment on 10 March of the following year. 


The money, however, was never repaid, al- 
though repeated applications to the treasury 
were made by himself and by his wife and 
son after his death. 

Caisar died on 6 Dec. 1642 of the small- 
pox, and was buried at Bennington, Hert- 
fordshire. His epitaph magniloquently de- 
signates him ^an equal distributor of un- 
suspected justice ;’ on the other hand, Gcorgo 
(lerrard, the master of the Charterhouse, 
writing to Vi^scount Conway and Killultagh, 
under date 28 March 1689, curtly cliarao 
terises him as ‘ a very ass,’ adding that he 
was ^ the very anvil on which the doctors of 
the law of his society played.’ He married 
twice : first, Anne, daughter of Sir l*eter 
Vanlore, merchant of London, who died on 
1.8 June 1625; secondly, in 1626, Jane, 
daughter of Sir Edward Barkhain, knight., 
lord mayor of Jiondon in 1622. She died on 
16 .Tune 1661 , and was buried at Beimington. 
In all ho had fifteen children, six by his first 
wife, and nine hy his second; but only five 
survived him, three of these being sons, and 
of tluisc the eldest, Julius, died a few days 
after his father, and of the same complaint. 

[Willis’s Not. Pari. iii. 173; Archives of All 
Souls College, pp. 307, 308, 380 ; Wood’s Fitsti 
Oxoii. (Bli.ss), i. 296, 328, 318 ; Hardy’s Cata- 
logue of Lord Chaiicellor.s, &c., p. 89 ; Nichols's 
Progresses of James 1, ii. 677 ; Pari. Hist. ii. 
191 ; Commons’ Journals, i. 257 ; Cobhett’s State 
Trials, ii. 417; Uymer’s Foedora (Sand»Tsoii), 
xix, 221 2; Diigdale’s Chron, Ser. iii. ; Cal. State 
Papers (Dom. 1 625- 1 640) ; Foss’s J iidges of Eng- 
land ; Lodge’s Life()f Sir J. Caesiir, with Memoirs 
of his Family.] J. M. li. 

CiESAR, HENRY (1562 P-1086), dean 
of Ely, fifth and youngest son of (3{rsar Adel- 
mare or Dalmariis, a well-known physician, 
and brother of Sir .Tuliua Ctesar [q. v.], was 
born, according to his epitaph, in 1564, al- 
though other evidence gives the more pro- 
bable date of 1562. He was educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, ‘ whore to this day,’ 
says Wood, ‘ certain lodgings are called from 
him Ca'sar’s lodgings,’ and afterwards became 
u member of St. Edmund Hall in tbe same 
university. While still very young, hf* spent 
.some time at (^arabridge, and, being suspected 
of popish leanings, fled beyond sea. On his 
return about 1583 he recanted his former 
errors, and became vicar of Lostwithiel in 
Cornwall; but in March 1584, Sir Walter 
Mildmay, whom he had personally aflronted, 
directed proceeding;s to he taken against him 
on the ground of his renewed nonconformity. 
He was still subject to the same suspicion m 
1589, when his brother, Sir Julius, en- 
treated Lord Burghley to protect him from his 
as.suilants. A few years later all his enemies 
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were silenced. On 6 Nov, 1596 he proceeded 
D.D. at Orford ; on 18 Sept. 1596 was pre- i 
dented by the queen to the rectory of St. j 
Christopher, in the city of London, which j 
he resigned in July 1697; became rector of 
Somersham, Huntingdonshire ; and was ap- 
pointed prebendary of Westminster in Sep- 
tember 1609, and dean of Ely on 12 Oct. 
1614. He resimed hia prebend at Westmin- 
ster in 1625. He died, according to his epi- 
taph, on 7 Oct. 1636, and was buried in Ely 
Cathedral, where an elaborate monument 
was erected to his memory. He left several 
bequests to the officers of the cathedral, and to 
friends and relations. His sole executor, Sir 
Charles [q. v.], son of his brother, S^r Julius, 
was directed to apply within six months 
2 , 000 /. to the foundation of two fellowships 
and four scholarships (open to pupils from Ely 
school) in some college of his own choosing. 
Sir Charles chose Jesus College, Cambridge, 
which received annuities from the family till 
1668, but never obtained the capital. 

[E, Ix>dge’s Life of Sir Julius Caesar, with Me- 
moirs of fiis Family; Bentham's Ely (1812), 
p. 230; Le Neve’s Fasti; Wood's Fasti, ( 3 d. Bliss, 
i. 270-1.] S. L. L. 

C^SAR, Sir JULIUS (1558-1636), 
judge, w'as of Italian extraction, his grand- 
father being Pietro Maria Adelmare, a citi- 
zen of Treviso, near Venice, but descended 
from a family belonging to Frejus, in Pro- 
vence. This IMetro Maria Adelmare, who 
had some reputation as a civilian, married 
I*aola, daugliter of Giovanni Pietro Ce.sarini 
(probably of the same family as Giuliano 
Cesarini, cardinal of St. Angelo, and presi- 
dent of the council of Jlash^ 1431 -*8), and 
one of his sons, Cesare Adelmare, having gra- 
duated in arts and medicine at the university 
of Padua, migrated to England, apparently 
about 1550, and began practice in Loudon as 
a physician. He was elected fellow in 1654, 
and in the following year censor of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and ^vas appointed medical 
adviser to Queen Mary, fi*(.)m whom he ob- 
tained letters of naturalisation with immunity 
from taxation in 1558, and from wlujm he on 
one occasion received the enormous fee of 
3(X)/. for a single attendance. Elizabeth also 
consulted him and requited his services by 
sundry leases of church lauds at rents some- 
what below their actual value,. In 1561 he 
fixed his residence in Hishopsgate, having 
purchased a house which had formed part of 
the dissolved priory of St. Helen’s. There 
he died in 1569, and was buried in the chancel 
of the church of St. TI elen’s. Many of his pre- 
scriptions are preserved in Sloane MS. 2816, 
havmg been copied from original manuscripts 


by Sir Hans Sloane. The name of Ciesar, by 
which the doctor was usually addressed by 
Mary and Elizabeth, was adopted by liis chil- 
dren as a surname. His eldest son, Julius Ciesar 
Adelmare, was born at Tottenham in 1557—8, 
and baptised in the church of St. DunstanVin- 
the-Kast in February of tha t year, his sponsors 
j being the lord treasurer, William Paulett, the 
I Marquis of Winchester, the ICarl of Arundel, 

I and Lady Montagu as representing the queen, 
i Shortly after his fatlier s death his mother 
married Michael Loch, n zealous protestant. 
He was educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and graduated II. A. in 1575, and proceeded 
M.A. 1678. In 1579 lie left Oxford for Paris, 
whert^ he took the degrees of bachelor li- 
centiate and doctor (»f both laws (civil and 
canon) in the .spring of 1581 and received 
(10 May) the comi»limentarv title of advocate 
in the parliament of Paris. In 1584 he took 
the degree of doctor of laws at Oxford. He 
had been admitted a nuunher of the Inner 
Temple in 1580, and on 9 ()(;t. 1581 made 
one of the commivssioners under the statute 
28 Henry VIII, .s. 15, by which the criminal 
’ jurisdiction of the admiral had been trans- 
ferred to the courts of common law. On the 
J5th of the saint' month he was appointed 
chancellor to the mastt'r of the hospital of 
St. Catherine’s, near tlu» Tower of l^ondon. 
In 1583 he was ajipointtnl counsel to the cor- 
poration of Londou. This year also he was 
appointed, by his friend llisliop Aylmer, com- 
mis.sary and se(jue>tratt>r-general within the 
archdeaconry of Fvssex and Oolcht'ster and 
some deaneries. On 3U April of next 
year he succeeded Dr. Lewtvs as judge of tlie 
admiralty court, lie was also sworn a mas- 
ter of the chancery on 2 1 June. As judge 
of the admiralty court he su fibred more than 
most of her servants from the constitutional 
meanness of Elizabeth. There appears to 
have been no regular salary attached to this 
office, and Csesar bitterly complains that 
whereas his predecessor ‘ had every three 
years somewliat,’ he himself had not, ‘after 
nine years’ service, received in fee, pension, 
or recompense to the value of one penny,’ 
but rather was some 4, (MX)/, out of pocket. 
Tlio suitors who had recourse to the court 
of admiralty were not unfrequcntly poor sea- 
men or foreigners, while the number of cases 
in which the crown was defendant was also 
considerable. It seems to have been Caesar’s 
regular practice to aid the poor or embar- 
rassed suitors out of his own purse, and to 
consider all claims substantiated against 
the crown as a first charge upon tlie fees, 
and the expenses of administration to have 
priority to his own remuneration. As early 
as 1587-8 we find lilm petitioning the queen 
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that he might he installed in some lucrative 
and honorarv post, such as ‘ the first deanery 
that shall fall void either of Y ork or of Durham, 
or of Bath and Wells or of Winchester,’ ‘ or 
the first hospital that shall become void of these 
three, St. Katharine’s, near the Tower of Lon- 
don, St. Crosse’s, near Winton, and the hospi- 
tal of Sherborne, in the bishoprick of Durham,' 
or else that ho might be made a ‘ master of 
requests extraordinary.’ This petition was 
read and duly noted by Cecil, and there 
the matter rested. In October 1588 Cfesar 
was admitted master of the chancery in or- 
dinary. This year, too, he was returned to 
parliament as senior member for Keigato. 
The council assnuK^l to itself the right of 
reviewing liis judgmorits. This he resented 
keenly in a letter dated 1 March 1588. The 
idea of an annual eireuit round the coasts of 
the kingdom for the despatch of admiralty 
business, which had oft(*n been mooted, met 
with his hearty approval ; and as Klizabetli 
‘misliked to enter into the charge,’ he offered 
to travel at his own expense, adding only the 
proA’i so, ' if! maybe encouraged bvso much, : 
either commodity or credit, as wdl proA’ide 
me ail honc^st burial Avbon I die, and keep my 
oor Avife and cliildren from open b<‘ggary.’ 
n the spring of the folloAving year he was 
actually threatened Avith legal process upon a 
bond which he had given by Avay of guarantee 
for tlie payment of a sum of A20L due from ! 
Sir Walter Levesoii to a Dane, probably a . 
suitor in the admiralty court. At length, , 
hoAveA i.T, the queen saAA' fit- to confer upon , 
him the post of muster of requests. Tie aa'UvS ; 
sworn on 10 June 1501, and admitted to the 
ofliee on 7 March, having in the meaiiAvhilo I 
(24 .Tan.) been elected a bencher of his inn. i 
The court of requests offered special facilities • 
to poor suitors who might with advantage be i 
transferrexl thither from the admiralt y court, j 
The same year, through the influence of the j 
Scottish ambassador, Archibald Douglas, | 
Avhich he bad bought for 500/., he obtained | 
from the queen a grant of the reversion of the ■ 
mastership of St. Catherine’s Hospital . At | 
this time he Avas one of the commissioners of 
seAvers. In 1592 he was entrusted Avilli the 
commission of the peace for ISIiddlesex, and 
returned to parliament as senior member for 
llletcbingley, Surrey. In NoA^ember of the 
following year he was elected treasurer of 
the Inner ’Pemple, and on 6 Dec. gOA^emor 
of the mineral and battery Avorks tliroughout 
the kingdom, and was re-elected treasurer of 
tlie Inner Temple next year. Ho was at 
this time a mombtu* of the high .cotnmisslon 
and a close friend of Whit gift (Strypb, 
AnnnU (fob), iii. 009). On 17' Aug. 1595 bo 
was appointed master of requests in ordinary 


in attendance upon tbe person of the queen, 
with a salary of 100/. per annum, not, how- 
ever, granted by the queen until she had 
forced him to (iisclose the precise amount 
which he had paid to Archibald Douglas for 
; his interest in the matter of the St. Cathe- 
i rine’s appointment. In this or the next year 
I he contributed 000/. towards the erection of 
j chambers between the Inner Temple Hall 
i and the church, in consideration whereof ho 
j was inA^ested with the privilege of granting 
I admittances to the society at his discretion 
I during his life. The chambers Avore knoAvn 
as late as Dugdale’s time as Caesar’s Build- 
ings, In 1596 the mastership of St. Cathe- 
rine’.s Hospital fell vacant, and on 1 7 .Tune 
he installed himself therein. Next year he 
was ret urned to parliament as senior member 
for Windsor. On 12 Sept. 1598 Elizabeth, 
then on her way to Nonsuch, paid him a 
Ausit at his house at Mitcham, spending the 
night of the 12th there, and diningwith him 
next day. He tells us that he presented her 
Avith ‘ a gown of cloth of silver, richly em- 
broidered, a black network mantle, with 
pure gold, a taffeta hat, white, with several 
flowers, and a jeAvel of gold set therein with 
silver and diamonds, which entertainment of 
her majesty, with the charges of fiA^e former 
disappointments,’ cost him some 700/. In 
1599 we find him associated with John Her- 
bert, one of tbo masters of requests, and 
Robert Beale, secretary to tbe council of the 
north, in a commission to decide witbout ap- 
peal claims by French subjects in respect of 
piratical acts committed by English seamen. 
Next year ho became the senior master of re- 
quests, being already talked of as master ot 
tin* rolls. At the parliamentary election of 
tlie folloAvi ng year he retained his seat for 
W indsor. On 20 May 1 606 he was knighted 
by tbe king at OreeiiAvich. In 1606 (7 April) 
he succeeded Sir George Hume as chancellor 
an<l under-tTeasurer of the exchequer, and 
the folloAviug year (5 .July) was sworn of the 
prwy council. Ca\«iar Avas prompt to use the 
interest Avhich he noAvpossessed with the king 
on behalf of his inn. It appears to have been 
through Cyesar’s influence that the lease of 
the Temph* buildings was enlarged in 1608 
into a fee simple, subject to a ^uit rent of 10/. 
(Duo DALE, Or/y. 145-6). His tenure of the 
offict? of chancellor of the exchequer coincided 
with the period of Salisbury’s treasurership, 
the period during Avhich James’s financial 
difficulties and the consequent tension be- 
tween him and the parliament reached their 
extiiome point. He seems to have been really 
little better than a clerk to tbe lord treasurer. 
In that capacity he was employed iu esti- 
mating the value of the conversion of tenure 
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by knight’s service into free and common 
socage, together with the alwlition of ward- 
shijps and other incidents of the royal prero- 
gative in connection with the great contract 
of 1610, and a dialogue is extant ascribed to 
him advocating the acceptance of the king’s 
offer by the commons, and hinting that in 
case of its rejection means of raising money 
without the consent of parliament would lie 
found {JParl Deb, 1610, App. D). Tn 1610 
the king granted him the reversion of the 
office of master of the rolls, expectant on the 
death of Sir E. Philips. In 1618 he was 
among the commissioners appointed by the 
king at the suit of the Countess of Essex to 
determine the question of the validity of her 
marriage. He seems to have formed a ver 
decided opinion in favour of the countess' 
contention at an early period of the inquiry, 
and to have been by no means sparing in the 
expression of it during the argument, to Arch- 
bishop Abbott’s intense disgust . At this time 
he occupied a house on the north side of the 
Strand, nearly opposite the Savoy. Here 
(i.e. on the north side) he laid (10 Aug. 1618) 
the foundation-stone of a cliapel, which was 
consecrated by the bishop of London (John 
King) on 8 May 1614, and called the Cecil 
Chapel. In the spring of 1614 he was re- 
turned to parliament as senior member for 
Middlesex ; in the autumn, Sir E. I’hilips, 
the master of the rolls, having died, Ctesar 
8ucceed(^d him, receiving the usual patent 
granting him the office for life on 1 Oct., 
and taking bis seat on the 10th of the same 
month. On his appointment he snrrend(3red 
the offices of chanccdlor and under-treasurer 
of the exchequer. Chamberlain informs us 
that four jiulges W'ere appointed to assist and 
act with him. With his connection with the 
exchequer he entirely abandoned the idea that 
the king could raise suppluvs without the con- 
sent of parliament ; we find him earnestly 
advising in council (24 8ept. 1615) the* sum- 
moning of a new parliament for 1 he final 
settlement of the financial difficulty. Tie 
was one of the commissioners wlio examined 
( 1 9 .fan. 1 61 5) the puritan clergyman Peacharn 
‘ before t orture, in tortum, between tortures, 
an<l after torture,’ with a view to discover his 
supposed accomplices in the conspiracy against 
the king’s life, in which he. was sus])ected of 
being principally concerned. At the end of 
tliis year ho concluded a bargain with the 
Earl of llisscx, who was embarrassed by the 
necessity of repaying the countess’s marriage 
portion for the purchase of the estate of Pen- 
nington in He^rtfordshire for tJio sum of 
l i,(X)0/. In 1616 ho followed the load of 
Lord-chancellor hlllesmore in censuring the ' 
pidgcs of the king’s bench and common pleas 


for their resistance to the king in the matter 
of the commewY/aw case. I n August 1618 he 
was associated with Sir Edward Coke in the 
trial of the persons indicted for the attack on 
the Spanish ambassador’s house. He was a 
member of the court of Star-chamber that 
tritMl the Earl and Countess of Essex for 
peculation in the following year, and took 
the milder view of their ollence. Fri 1620 ho 
was returned to parliament as senior member 
for Malden, Essex. Pet ween 21 May and 
10 July of this year he was commissioned to 
hear causes in chancery, the period coincid- 
ing with the interval between the disgract3 of 
Bacon and the delivmy of the great seal to 
Lord-keeper Williams, lie was one of the 
three liquidators appoint e«l by tliekingto ar- 
range a composition with the hite (diancellor's 
creditors, and in 1625 Paeon nominated him 
one of the superv isors of liis will, describing 
him as ‘ my good friend and near ally, the 
master of the rolls.’ In 1681 we find him 
named, with Archbishop Ahh»it and otliers, 
in a commission of inquiry into the <q>eration 
and administration of the poor law. His last 
important public n(*t was to assist Lord-keeper 
Coventry in drawing up thirty-one ordinances 
of procedure, ini endt^i to correct abuses which 
had grown up in the court of chancery, and 
in i)art.icular to n*store the ancient l)revity 
of the pleadings ainl docunnmts generally. 
He dic'd on 18 April 1686, being tlu*n seventy- 
ninii years old, and was buried in tin* church 
of Great St. Helen’s, where his monunumt, 
with an inscription wroiiglit in the* device of 
a deed poll, with pendant seal (the attaching 
cord severed), is still to he simui. His repu- 
tation for legal acumen does not stand high. 
Chamberlain thought thal, he had more of 

< confidence in his own siifficieucw ’ than his 
alnlities warranted. The same person writing 
to Sir Dudh^y Carloton, under date 4 April 
1624, remarks incidentally that SSir Julius 
Cfcsar is reflc'cted on for his want of Jaw.’ 
He seems, however, to liave had the rare 
merit of being su perior to coiTupt ion. Fuller 
gives the following acc^ouiit of his character : 

< A person of prodigious bountyto all of worth 
or want, so that bci miglit seem to be almoner- 
general of the nation. ’The stoiy is well 
known of a gentleman who once borrowing 
his coach (which was as well known to poor 
peonle as any hospital in England) was so 
rendt^zvoused about willi bc'ggars in London 
that it cost him all the monc'y in his purse to 
satisfy their importunity, so that, he might 
have hired twenty coaches on the same terms. 
Sir Francis Paeon, Lord Verulam, was ju- 
dicious in his election when perceiving his 
dissolution to approach ho maJe his last bed 
■n effect in the house of Sir Julius.’ Aubrey 
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on tlio authority of Sir John Danvers, says 
that Dacon ^ in liis necessity * received 100/. 
from Ciesar. (^'csar married, first, in 1582, 
Dorcas, relict of Richard Lusher of thoMiddle 
Temi)le, and daiij^hter of Sir Richard Martin, 
alderman of London, and master of the Mint ; 
secondly, in 1595, Alice, dauglitor of Chris- 
topher Green of Manchester, and widow of 
John Dt‘nt of London; and thirdly, in 1615, 
Anne, widow of William lliing’ate of Last 
Rradcnham, Norfolk, sistc^r of Lady Kille- 

f rtiw, and granddaufrht er of Sir Nicholas 
lacon. Tile last-m<uitj‘oiied marriage was 
solemnised on 19 April at the Rolls Chapel, 
tlio bride Ixii ng given away by tier uncle, 
Sir h>aucis Bacon, then attoriuiy-geiieral. 
Tbrougli lii.s first wifci Cmsar acquired the 
little property at Mitcham, whert^ Klizabeth 
visited him. She bore him five cliildren, one 
(Taiighter and four sons, of Avhom only ^me 
survived him, the youngest, Cliarles [q. v.], 
who became master of t lie rolls in 1639. By 
bis second wife Ca\sar had tbrec^ sons, all of 
whom survived, and attained sonif* slight, dis- 
tinct ion. By his third be bad no cliildrcm. 
Rt‘ck(7lc/ffV7. 6V/\ lib. xiv. No. vii.) states that 
Ciesar sprinted a catalogue of the books, 
])ar(!liments, and pa]V»rs belonging to the 
court of requests iu qnaHo, of singular use to 
antiquaries, but now almost as scarce as the 
manuscri]»ts t ]iems<*lv(‘s.’ Tiitu'e can be little 
doubt that this work is identical with the 
compilation descrihed in the catalogue of the 
Lansilovvne MSS. in the Britisli Museum as 
* Ancient Static Aulboritie and Proci^ed- 
ings of the Court of Requests/ 1597 ( Lniml. 
MS. 125). The work consists of a brief trea- 
tise on the court, of retpiests, its origin and 
functions, followtal by a collectioTi of records 
illustrative of the procedure of the court., 
ranging from the reign of Thuiry VI 1 to that 
of hdizaheth. It is interleaved wit h manu- 
script annotations and additions. The <lia- 
logue on the gnjat contract ascribed to him 
has already been mention •"d. 11 (Mil so wrote 

in H)25 a treatise on the constitution and 
functions of tlie privy council, entitled ‘Con- j 
cerning the Private Council of the Most High 1 
and Miglity King of Great Britain, France, 
Scotland, and Ireland’ (C(d, Sfafe Pap fir Ay 
Dom. 1625-6, p. 188). A multitude of mis- 
cellamious papers in his hand writing will he 
found iu t lie Lansdovvne and Additional MSS. 
ill the British M useum, his library having been 
dis])orsed on the sale of the family estate at 
Bennington in 1744. Two relating to Prince 
Henry have been printed in ‘ Arclueologia,’ 
xii. 82-6, XV. 15-^26. 

[Sloano MS. 4160 (an extract from ji manuscript 
by CaGsar chronicling the chief events of his life) ; 
Add. MS. 11406 contains some information con- 


cerning his ancestry; Add. MS. 12503; Miink’s 
Coll, of Phys. i. 53 ; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Blias), 
i. 198, 22G ; Kichols’s Progresses of James T, i. 
156, iii. 344; Rymer’s P'a?ilera (Sanderson), xv. 
487; Willis’s Not.. Pari. iii. 124, 133, 137, 146; 
Pari. Hist. i. 973, 1171; Stephen’s Hist, Crim. 
Law, ii. 18 ; Strype’s IJfo of Aylmer (8vo), 
p. 46; Hpeddirig’s Life f>f Bacon; Cal. State 
Papers (Drmi. 1591-1635); Court and Times 
of James J, i. 261, 349; Aubrey\s Letters and 
Lives, ii. 225; Rawley’s Kesuscitatio ^Life of 
Bacon); Fuller’s Worthies; Manningham’s Diary, 
129, 138; Dugdale’sOrig. 145-6, 147, 170; Biogr. 
Brit. ; Lodge’s Life, with Memoirs of his Family; 
Foss’s Lives of the Judges ; Cox’s Annals of St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgato, p. 286 et seq.] J. M. R. 

C^SAR, JULIUS (1056 P-1712?), a 
phy.sican and amateur musical composer who 
lived at Rochester, is only known as the^ 
author of three convivial catches which ap- 
peared in the sixth edition of the ‘ Pleasant 
Muvsical Comjiaiiion ’ (17^0). He was pro- 
bably the same Julius Caesar who was the 
son of Josf'ph Ciesar, a grandson of Dr. 
Gerard Caesar of Canterbury, who is gene- 
rally supposed to have been a grandson of 
Sir Thomas ('jesar [q. v.] This Julius Caesar 
died at Strood, aged 55, on 29 April 1712. 

[Hawkins’s Hist, of Music, od. 1853, p. 763; 
Lodge's Life of Sir J. CiPsar, with Memoirs of 
his Family, ed. 1827, pp. 41, &:c.] W. B. S, 

CA5SAR, Sir THOMAS (1561-1610), 
judge, second son of Dr. Cmsar Adelmare, 
of whom a brief account will be found iu 
the life of Sir Julius Cmsar, was born at 
Great St. Helen’s, Bisho])sgate, in 1561, and 
was educnt(*d at 1 be iM erchant Taylors’ School, 
which lie left in 1578. He became a member 
of the Inner Temple in October 1580. His 
caiV(U’ at 1 be bar was wholly undistinguished. 
Nevertheless, on 26 May 1 610, he was created 
puisne or cursitor baron of the exchequer. 
He was knighted the ensuing month at 
Whitehall, and from an undated letter of 
his spiritual adviser, the Rev. D. Cvashaw, 
ridati ng the fact of his death and describing 
the. ‘ godly disposition ’ in which he met it, 
endorsed by liis brother Sir Julius with the 
date 18 July 1610, would seem to have died 
tlien or shortly before. The vacancy caused 
! by his death was filled in the following 
; (Jetoher, He married thrice. His first wife 
j died iu 1590, leaving three children, who all 
j died ill infancy. His second wife was Anne, 
daughter of George Lynn of South wick, 
Northamptonshire, and relict of Nicholas 
Bcoston of Lilicoliishire ; she died without 
issue. By his third wife, Susan, daughter 
I of Sir William Ryder, lord mayor of London 
1 ill 1600, whom he mari’ied on 18 Jan. 1692-3, 
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he bad eight children, three eons and five 
daughters, who all survived him. 

[Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 271 ; Dugdale's I 
Orig. 149; Chron. Ser. 102; Nichols's Progresses j 
of James I, ii. 363 ; Lysons’s Environs, iii. 461 ; | 
Cal. State Papers (Dorn. 1611-18), pp. 168, 210 ; j 
SloaneMS. 4160 (extract from manuscript of Sir 
Julius Cwsar), ff. 8, 9 ; Add. MSS. 12497 f.406, 
12504 f. 123 ; Foss’s Judges of England ; Lodge’s 
Life of Sir J. Caesar, with Memoirs of his l^’amily.] 

J. M. R. 

CAFFIN, Sir JAMES CRAWFORD 
(1812-1883), admiral, was a son of Mr. Wil- 
liam Caffin of the Royal Laboratory, Wool- 
wich. He entered the navy in 1824, and in 
1827 was midshipman of the Cambrian fri- 
gate at Navarino, and when she was wrecked 
oft* Carabusa on 31 Jan. 1828 (Marshall, i 
Nav. •Biog, vi. (supplement, part ii.) 461). In 
August 1 831 he passed his examination, and 
in October 1834 was appoint(»d to the Excel- 
lent, then recently organised as a school of 
gunnery. He afterwards served for two 
years as gunnery-mate of the Asia in the 
Mediterranean, and on his promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant, 28 June 1838, he was 
again appointed to the Excellent, in which, 
with but a short break, he remained for tlie 1 
next three years. He was made commander 
on 7 March 1842, and after studying for 
some months at the Royal Naval College at 
Portsmouth, was appointed, together with an 
artillery officer, to investigate and report on | 
Warner's ‘ Long Range,' which was then i 
much talked about ; but the report- was un- j 
favourable, and it died out of notoriety. In 
February 1845 he was one of a commission I 
for experimenting on the relative merits of 
paddle and screw ; and tlieir report paved 
the way for the general introduction of the 
screw-propeller into the navy. On 11 Oct, 
1847 he was advanced to post rank ; in 1864 
he commanded the Penelope in the Baltic, 
and was present at the reduction of Bomar- 


years, the centre of a religious societjr of veiy 
pronounced views. He married in ^1843 
Frances, daughter of Mr. AVilliam Atfield of 
Cosham, Hampshire, hut was left e widower 
in 1871. His son Crawford, *a commander in 
the navy, received his promotioji for his ser- 
vices in the transport department during the 
Zulu war in 1879. 

[O'Byrno’s Nav. Biog. Diet. ; Times, 26 
1883.] J. K. L. 

CAFFYN, MATTHEW (l628-i714), 
general baptist minister, was born at Hors- 
ham, Sussex, 20 Oct. 1628. Ho was the 
seventh son of Thomas Caffin, by Elizabeth 
his wife. In Low^er’s ‘ Worthies of Sussex ' 
it is erroneously snid that ‘his father was a 
(German ; ' the fnmily existed in the neigh- 
bourhood at an early date, (^allyn was 
adopted by a neighbouring gentleman as ^ 
companion to his son, and sent to a Kentish 
grammar school, and to the university of 
Oxford, whence hi', wiis expelled for the ad- 
vocacy of baptist tcniets. Returning to Ilons- 
ham he joined a general (i.e. Annin ian) 
baptist church then?, and soon became its 
minister, though not ceasing to be a farmer, 
He preached assiduously in the Sussex vil- 
lages, and by the members of bis own deno- 
mination was ‘cryed up to boas their battle- 
axe and weapon of warre.’ He was five 
times imprisoned for unauthoristKl preaching. 
In 1666 twoquakers from the north, Thomas 
Lawson and .John Slee, were on a mission 
ill Sussex. Lawson, a baronet's younger son, 
had been a beiieficiul clergyman in lianca- 
shire, and was a man of some attainment 
and aii excellent botanist. But in liis im- 
counter with Caffyn be, descends to coarse 
and dull abuse, Caflyu had expressed his 
views in a quakers' meeting at Crawley, and 
the discussion had been continued on 6 Sept, 
at Caflyn's ‘ own house neert; Southwatcr,’ a 
small village some tliree miles south of Hors- 
ham. Against Caffyn’s utterances Lawson 


sund ; and in 1855 he commanded the Has- 
tings at the bombardment of Sveaborg, when, 
with the other captains, he was made a C.B. 
on 5 July. On his return from the Baltic he 
was appointed director-general of naval ord- 
nance, and vice-president of the ordnance 
select committee at the War Office. In 1868 
he was appointed diTector of stores in the 
war department, an office wliich he held till 
1868, On his retirement he was made a 
civil K.O.B. Ho had previously, 2 Dec. 1805, 
attained his flag-rank, but, not having served 
bis time at sea, was placed on the retired 
list, on which he duly advanced to the biglier 
f^ades — vice-admiral, 2 Nov, 1871, and ad- 
miral, 1 Aug. 1877. He died on 24 May 1883 
at Blackheath, where ho had lived for several 


fulminated ‘An Untaught Teacher wit- 
nessed against, &c.,' 1666, 4to. Caffyn re- 
torted in ‘The Deceived, and deceiving 
Quakers discovered, &c.,' 1666, 4to, with 
which was conjoined a somewhat fiercer 
pamphlet by William .Teffery, baptist minis- 
ter of Sevenoaks. Caffyn's position is that 
of a literal believer in external njvelation, 
and he defends such points as the second 
coming of Christ and the bodily resurrection 
against the ‘damnable heresies' of the qua- 
kers. Lawson made no reply, but the matter 
was taken up in a better spirit by James 
Nayler in ‘The Light of Christ, &c.,' 1666, 
4to (not included in his collected works), 
and incidentally by George Fox in his * Great 
Mistery, &c,,' 1669, fol. Caflyn reiterated 
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his charges against the quaker theologjr in 
an a^enclix to his ' Faith in God’s Promises 
the Saint’s best weap^on,’ 1661, which was 
briefly answered by Iliimphrey WoUrich in 
^ One Warning more to the Jlaptists,’ &c., 
. *1661, 4to, and by George Whitehead in an 
appendix to ^ The Pernicious Way, &c.,’ 1662, 
4to? A noiglibo^iriiig bapl ist in ini ster, J oseph 
Wright of 3Iaidstone, took part in this dis- 
pute with the quakers, publishing ‘ A Testi- 
mony .for tlie Son of ilan,’ &c., 1661, 8vo. 
Caflyn was several times prosecuted and 
fined under the* Conventicle A ct . Wright was 
removed from the scene hy an incarceration 
of twenty years in*Maidstone gaol ; and when 
he canie out, Caflyn’s heresies seemed to him 
to require attention rather than those of the 
quakers. The first to accuse Cf^ffyn (though 
not by. name) of error respecting the pf3r8on 
of Christ seems to have been Thomas Monck, 
in ‘A Cure for the cankering Error of the 
New Eutychians,* 1673. As early as 1677 
.we hear of .a separation, amicably managed, 
in a baptist church at Spilshill, in the parish 
of Staplehiirst , Ktmt., oji account, of a dilTer-* 
once of opinion regarding the Trinity' On 
this cardinal topic -a part of the flock had 
embraced t he t(‘aching of ( ’aflyn. Tlmro was 
room for latitude in the treatment of this 
art.icle among tlio Arminian baptists, for in 
their ‘ llrief Confession ' of March 1660 neU. 
thor tlio Trinity nor the Godhead of Christ 
is explicitly slatted. Caffyu did not venlikhis 
views in any publication, but in his preach- 
ing he avoided ^ unrovealed.siibli ini ties,’ and 
m conversatjori he owikmI 'his disagrecmituit 
with material points in the Athanasian creed. 
His views, indeed j do^not seem* to have been 
pushed to tlie poipt of overt hcjresy ; but his 
expressions were suscept ible of an Arian in- 
terpretation. Accord ingly,AVright denounced 
him to the general baptist assembly of 1691 
as denying both the divinity and tholiumanity 
of Christ, and moved for his e.xcommunica- 
tion. Wliat Toulmin calls Cafiyn’s * truly 
protestant and ingenious defence’ satisfied 
the assembly. AVright returned to the charge 
in 1693, but again tiie assembly refused to 
censure Cafiyn. AVright withdrew and xiro- 
tested. The matter was agitated outside the 
" assembly, and at length the Buckingham- 
shire and Northamptonshire churches de- 
manded and re-demanded (1699) a further 
trial, and the assembly agreed to go into the 
case at Whitsuntide of 1700. They fulfilled 
this promise by appointing a committee of 
eight, including four of the complainants, to 
confer \vith (,^afFyn and draw up a healing 
resolution. The committee were unanimous 
in offering a declaration (given in Toulmin, 
•after Crosby) which rather evaded than de- 
VOIi. VIII. 


termined the points in dispute ; and the as- 
sembly recorded its satisfaction with Caffyn’s 
defence. Just before the next as.sembly, 
Christopher Cooper of Ashforrl published a 
reply to ‘The Moderate Trinitarian,’ &c.j 
1699, 4to, by Daniel Allen, whose vrork 
seems to have inspired the mediating policy 
of the assembly’s committee. Cooper cnarges 
Caffyn with unvsoiindness respecting Adam’s 
fall, Chpst’s satisfaction, and the soul’s im- 
mortality ; he qiiotei^ a descrijption of Caflyn’s 
oxiinions as ‘ nothing but a fardel of Maho- 
metanism, Arianism, Socinianism, and Qua- 
kerism.’ At the sam€3 time he admits tliat 
Caflyn took pains to convert Socinians. He 
deplores the spread of Caffyn’s errors ‘in 
Kent, Sussex, and London, but especially in 
AVest Kent.’ When the assembly met (1701 > 
the Northamptonsliire churches complained 
that Caflyn had not been properly tried. The 
assembly, after debate, affirmed by a large 
majority that Caflyn’s declaration, with his 
signature to ‘the aforesaid expedient,’ was 
sulficient and satisfactory. The minority 
seceded, and formed a nt'w connexion under 
the name of the ‘general association,’ brand- 
ing the majority as ‘ Caflinites.’ But the 
two parties came together again in 1704; 
'Wright died in 1703. This is the first de- 
libtirate and formal. endorsement of latitii- 
dinarian opinions in tlie article of the Trinity 
by the collective authority of any tolerated 
section of English dissent. For the future 
of tlie general bupti.sts this action was im- 
portant. Ant it rinitarianism, of one type or 
anoth(!r, took possession of their congrega- 
tions in the south of Engaiid ; a ‘ new con- 
nexion ’ was formed, chiefly in the midlands, 
by Dan Taylor in 1770; the older body arrived 
at Socinianism ( in its modified English form) 
and is now a small remnaq):, with some signs 
of evangelical reaction. Caflyn’s own church 
at Horsham, though still (1886) on the as- 
sembly’s roll, lias long ceased to be baptist, 
and has been known as*‘ free Christian ’ since 
1879. Of Caffyn’s career subsequently to 
1701 wc have no account. Ho had left 
Southwater for Broadbridge, some two miles 
north of Horsham, in an outlying part of 
the parish of Sullington. In 1695 Slatthew, 
AVilliam, and Kicliard Caflyn were joint oc- 
cupants of Broadbridge farm and mill, and 
the house is still in the hands of one of Mat- 
thew’s numerous descendants. Caflyn lived 
to a patriarchal age, dying in June 1714. 
He was buried in the churchyard at Itching- 
field on 10 June. Ho was succeeded in the 
ministry by his eldest son, Matthew. 

Cafiyn’s works are very rare. In addition 
to those mentioned above, he published : 
1. ‘ Envy’s Bitterness corrected/ 1674 (P). 
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2. tagin? Wave foaming out its own 
shame/ 1675. 8. *The Great Error and 

Mistake of the Quakers/ 4. * The Baptist’s 
Lamentation/ 

[Crosby’s Hist. English Baptists, 1740, iii. 1 16, 
280. iv. 328; Ivimey’s Hist. English ll^ptists, 
1811, i. 559, 1814, ii, 505 ; Toulmin’s Hist. View, • 
1814, p, 308 sq. ; Monthly Ropos. 1827, p. 483 
sq. ; Chr. Reformer, 1828, p. 65 sq. ; Smith’s Cat. ' 
Friends* Books, 1867, ii. 68; Smith’s Biblioth. 
Anti*4luak. 1872, pp. 99, 252, 456; Barclay’s 
Inner Life of Rel. Soc. of the Commonwealth, j 
1876, pp. 95, 505; extracts from registers of | 
various Sussex parishes; information from 
descendant.] A. G. 

CAHILL, DANIEL WILLIAM, D.D. 
(1796-1.864), lecturer and author, third son 
of Daniel Cahill, C.E., and of his wife, 
Catherine Brett, was bom at Ashfield, in the 
parish of Arless, Queen’s County, Ireland, on 
28 Nov. 1796, and received his rudimentary 
education at Ferris’s academy, Athy. He 
became a student on the lay side of Carlow 
College, with the intention of entering the 
army, but changing his view.s, he, on 24 Oct. 
1816, took up his residence at ^^aynooth, where 
he commenced a course of severe study. 
Here he passed through tlie classes of theo- 
logy and natural philosophy, under Dr. De- 
lahogue and Dr. .John MacHale (afterwards 
archbishop of Tuam). In Hebrew and the 
cognate studies he becam,e a great proficient, 
under Dr. Browne (afterwards bishop of 
Kilmore). Under Dr. Boylan he studied 
German, French, and Italian, becoming an 
adept scholar in all these languages. He re- 
ceived orders and was elected to the Dun- 


singular force and of great, yet simple, elo- 
quence, and he et lost gave up the seminary 
to have more time for this occupation. Later 
in life he took to religious polemics, and 
published many fierce attacks on the imperial 
government and the e.stablished church, in 
the shape of letters in the * Daily Telegraph.’ 

Having in 1853 received an invitation to 
visit the United States, he delivered a fare^ 
well address in Dublin, but circumstances 
arose which prevented his departure for seve- 
ral years. Sailing from Ireland, he arrived in 
New York 24 Dec. 1859, where he delivered 
a course of astronomical lectures to crowded 
audiences. In December and January 1860-1 
he visited Boston, and gave a con rse onectiirea, 
and then addressed largo assemblies in several 
of thetowns and cities of Massachusetts. Ad- 
drosses for charitable purposes now engaged 
his attention, and ho lectured and preached 
in various places in the United States and 
Canada. It is estimated that over 100,000 
dollars were thus realised from his sermons 
for numerous catholic charitable institutions. 
He died in the Carney Hospital, Boston, on 
j 28 Oct. 1864, and the body, after being em- 
balmed, was deposited in a vault in the 
Ilolyrood cemetery. Here it remained for 
twenty years, when it was sent to Ireland 
and buried inGlasnevin cemetery, Dublin, on 
9 March 1885. Cahill was six feet five inches 
in height, handsome, and of a commanding 
presence. I le was t he aut hor of the following 
works: 1. ‘ A Letter on the subject of the 
New Reformation/ by W. Kinsella and D. W. 
Cahill, Carlow, 1827. 2. ‘A l^etter to the 
Earl of Derby,’ 21 Oct. 1852. 8. ‘ Letter to 

the Uev. .T. Burns on the Adorable Sacrament 


boyiie establishment of Maynooth, where he of the Euchari.st/ Melbourne, 1854. 4. ‘ Let- 

spent an additional period of years in reading tera addressed to several Members of the 
a more advance<^ course of theology and British Cal>iiu*t,’ and ‘ Speeches on Various 
ecclesiastical history. In 1826 he was elected Subjects,’ Dublin, 1856. 5. ‘ Letter to Vi s- 

to the professorship of natural philosophy in j count Palmerston relating to the' alleged 
Carlow College, then under the rectorship of Enlistment of Irishmen in the United States 
the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, and his talents j for the British Service,’ Melbourne, 1856. 
being also recognised at Rome, the dcgi’ee of | 6. ‘ The Holy Eucharist,’ a lecture, Albany, 
doctor of divinity was conferred on him by 1860. 

his holiness. ^ [The Lamp, 7 June 1851, p, 361, with por- 

In Carlow College he continued for some trait, and 21 June, p, 392 ; The Univorae, 19 Nov. 
years teaching not only natural philosophy, 1864, 7 and 14 March 1885; Men of the Time, 
but mathematics and astronomy. At Sea- 1865, p. 144; Manchester Free Library Catalogue, 
point, Williamstown, he conducted a semi- 41246 to 41260; Comerford’s Collections in Kil- 
nary from 1836 to 1841. He was afterwards Leighlin (1883), pp. 198-200.] 

induced by many distinguished persons, de- ' G. C. B. 

sirous of having their children educated in the CAILLAUD, .7 ( IIIN (d. 1810), brigadior- 

Roraan catholic faith as well as in the higher general, was a contemporary of Stringer 
sciences, to remove to Prospect, Blackrock, Lawrence and Olive, frequently mentioned 
near Dublin, where he remained until 1846. by Orme in his * History of the Military 
At this time he added to his other labours Transactions of the British Nation in Hin- 
ihe editing of the ^ Dublin Telegraph.’ Mean- dostan.’ The earliest mention of him occurs 
while Dr. Cahill was known as a preacher of in Orme’s * History * (i. 809), where he is to- 
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ferred to as having arrived in India from 
Europe with a detachment of 247 British 
soldiers in 1753, and having shortly after- 
wards taken part in an engagement with the 
French in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly* 
From that time until 1775, when he retired 
from the service and returned to England, 
Gaillaud was a prominent act or in the struggle 
which ended in the establishment of the 
British power in India. lie was a man of 
undaunted courage and of great readiness of 
resource. In 1768, just before tlie second 
and unsuccessful siege of Madras by the 
French, Gaillaud was sent to Taniore to pro- 
cure military assistance from the Raja of 
Tanj jore. lie made his way by sea to Tran- 
quebar in an open masnla boat , accompanied 
by only six native boatmen, and after having 
encountered a gale on his voyage, and been 
stranded during a whole night in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a fort held by the French, 
he succeeded in reacliing Tanjore, and with 
difticult y obtained the troops for which he had 
been sent. With these he tendered effective 
service to the besieged garrison by disturbing 
the enemy’s communications with Pondi- 
cherry. In 1 759 Gaillaud held for a time the 
command of the company’s troops in Madras, 
and in the same year he was appointed, on the I 
recommendation of Clive, to command the | 
troops in Bengal. In the following yt*ar he | 
was actively employed in repell ing an invasion 
of Behar by the eldest son of the emperor of 
Delhi. In 1763 lie obtained the nink of; 
brigadier-general, and in 1766 he was sent j 
to take possession of the northern 8irkars, 
which had heeu ceded to the company by 
the emperor. In the performance of this 
duty he met with very slight opposition ; 
but, owing to the attitude assumed by Nizam 
tVli, the subahdar of tin? Dekhaii, who, con- 
sidering that he had a claim upon the Sir- 
kars, threatened an invasion of the company’s 
territories in the south, Gaillaud was deputed 
by the Madras authorities to Hyderabad, 
where he concluded a treaty binding the 
company to pay an annual tribute to the 
siibandar for the Sirkars. Gaillaud on his 
retirement from the service in 1775 was 
granted a pension by the company. lie passed 
the remainder of his life as a countrj^ gentle- 
man in Oxfordshire, where he died m 1810. 

[Ornio’s History of tho Military Transactions 
of the British Nation in Hindostan from tho 
year 1745 (4th edition, Madras, 1861); Philip- 
parts East India Military Calendar (1824); 
Mill’s History of British India, vol. iii. (1840).] 

tT . il. 

OAILIilK {Jt- 660), Irish saint, son of 
Niata, was descended from Rudraighe, whose 
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grandson, Fergus Mac Roigh, flourished at 
the beginning of the Christian era. His 
mother was Deighe, granddaughter of Dubh- 
thach, chief poet of King Laogaire in the 
time of St. Patrick. The authority for the 
history of St. Gaillin is the ancient ‘ Book of 
Fenagh,’ a series of poetical rhapsodies, writ ten 
about 1400, a copy of which with a connect- 
ing narrative in prose was made in 1516. 
This was published in 1876 bj^ Mr. D. H. 
Kelly, with the competent aid of Mr. W. M. 
Hennessy, and from an examination of it it 
appears that the transcriber of the sixteenth 
century added a good deal which he thought 
likely to inegrease the veneration for his saint. 
But fortunately many of these interpolations 
are of so extravagant a character that there is 
no difficulty in distinguishing them. 

Disregarding the fables, which even in 1690 
were complained of by readers, we may gather 
the following facts of St. Caillin’s history from 
this curious repertory of ancient traditions : 

‘ The descendants of Medbh and Fergus, viz. 
the children of Gonmac, Giar, and Gore, grew 
and multiplied throughout Ireland. The chil- 
dren of Gonmac especially were in Connaught / 
Those were the Gonmaicne of Dimmer, kins- 
men of Caillin’s. Rf3sol ved fo remedy the con- 
gest ion of the population by killing each other, 
the Gonmaicne would no doubt have carried 
out their plan but for the interference of St. 
Caillin. By the advice of an angel they sent 
messengers to him at Rome, whither he had 
gone for his education. Caillin came first to 
the place where his own kinsmen, the Con- 
ranicne, were, ‘to prohibit their fratricide and 
enmity.’ ‘ My advice to you,’ said the saint, 
‘is that you remain on the lands f)n wliich you 
at present are. I will go moreover to seek pos- 
sessions and land for you as it may be pleasing 
to God.’ St. Caillin t hen left Diiumor, where 
this conversation seems to have been held, and 
W(»nt toGruachanaoi in the county of Roscom- 
mon, thence to Ardcama, near Boyle, where 
his friend Bishop Beoaedh lived. Passing 
on to the east, he crossed the Shannon, and 
obtained land at Moynislie in the county of 
Leitrim, and finally reached Dunbaile in Magh 
Rein, afterwards and still known as Fidna- 
eba or Fenagh, so called from the wooded 
character of t ne country. In all these places, 
which are included in the counties ot Ros- 
common, Mayo, Leitrim, and I^ongford, the 
Gonmaicne afterwards had settlements. 
When he arrived at Dunbaile, then the 
residence of Fergna, king of Breifney, he en- 
deavoured to persuade the king to become 
a Christian, but without success ; the king or- 
dered his son Aedhdubh to expel St. Caillin 
and his party. The prince accordingly pro- 
ceeded to obey the order ; but when he ‘ found 
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the saint and his psalmists engaged in prayer 
and prostrations,* ne and his Mlowers forth- 
with oecame Ixdievers. Aedhduhh was after- 
wards bapt ised, and then presented the fortress 
of Dunbaile to St. Caillin that he might erect 
Jiis monastic buildings within it. The histo- 
rical accuracy of this statement, is rendered 
probable by the existing remains at Fenagh, 
The ruins of St. Caillin’s Church are still to 
be seen, and traces of the stone fortress, which 
was of great extent, are still risible (Petkie). 
The fortress was of great antiquity even in 
the sixth centii^, being also known as Dun- 
Conaing, from Conaing the Fearless, a prehis- 
toric king to whom its origin wa^ ascribed. 

Enraged at his son’s conduct in not carry- 
ing out his orders, King Fergna directed his 
druids to banish the Christians. Aedhduhh, 
now a Christian, commanded his men to resist 
the attack, but here St. Caillin interposed, and 
the story went that he caused the druids to 
be turned into stones, which are still stand- 
ing. On the death of Fergna, who continued 
obstinate in his paganism, St. Caillin inaugu- 
rated Aedhduhh as king; but though now 
king the prince was dissatisfied with his dark 
complexion, whence his name of duhh^ and re- 
quested St. (*aillin to transform him into the 
likeness of St. Kiocc of Innis-bo-finne. The 
saint by means of prayer complied with his 
request. Similar stories are told in the lives 
of St. Moedoc of Ferns and St. Finnehu of 
Brigown, and it may perhaps be regarded as 
a fanciful way of describing the change for the 
better wrought in the demeanour of a pagan 
chieftain under the influence of Christian 
teaching and example. When recognised as 
the teacher of the Conmaicne, Caillin bestowed 
on them as a cathuch, or battle standard, a 
‘ hazel cross with the top through the middle.’ 
St. Columba in like manner gave a cat hack 
to the Cinel Eoghain. When Caillin’s chui’ch 
of Fenagh was built, it was a matter of im- 
portance to attach the tribe as much as pos- 
sible to it, and to make it their burial-place. 
For this purpose the body of Conall Gullian, 
the famous ancestor of Aedhduhh, was disin- 
terred, and buried again with great pomp at 
Fenagh. It is thus we may venture to in- 
terpret the story that St. Caillin raised him 
from the dead, and then buried him again. A 
remarkable cromlech still to be seen at Fenagh 
is supposed 1o mark the site of his gx’ave. 
Aedhdubh (now become Aedli finn^ or the 
fair, from the change already ment ioned) was 
also buried t])ere,and it is statcidthat nineteen 
kings lie in the burial-ground. The church 
of Fenagh also possessed relics reported to 
have come from Itome. These are stated to 
have been ‘ tlio relics of tlie ehiven apostles 
and of Saints Martin Lawrenct* and Stephen 


the martyr,’ and * that in which they were 
preservecl was the cloth that the Virgin Mary 
made, and which was around Jesus when a 
babe,’ or, as afterwards explained, ‘ when he 
was being fed.’ These objects were kept in a 
shrine, togotlier with the crozier of the saint 
and his boll. The bell is still preserved at 
Foxford, and the slmnc was in the possession 
of the late Dr. Petrie. The tribute to the 
church as ordained by King Aedh was as fol- 
lows : The king’s riding horse and his body 
raiment ; the same from every chieftain ; the 
same from the queen aiideaoh chieftain’s wife; 
a cow from ever}" biatach (fanner), and from 
every chief of a bally ; a screjaill (three pinginns 
or pennies) from every sheep owner ; a fat cow 
out of every prey from every son of a king 
and chieftain ; the same from ewery foster- 
j son and every sister s son of t he race of Aedh. 
i This tribute was due eveiy third year. All 
the venerat ion attracted to Fenagh tiindcdto 
secure the payment of the rental due to the 
institution, and the chief object of the tran- 
sc?ript of the ‘ Book of Fenagh * made in th(» 
sixteenth century was to snhstantiate the 
claim of the monastery to the tribute. 

When St. Caillin ’s end approached lie was 
in the church of St , Moehoemog, who was a 
kinsman, attended by St. Manchan, After 
giving directions to St. Manchan as to whaf. 
j part of tlie burial-ground he was to be iii- 
teiTed in, and appointing him his successor, 
he desired that in twelve years* time, 'when 
his bones should be bare,’ they should be re- 
moved to his church at Fenagh. Accordingly 
they were taken up and enclosed with the 
other relics in the shrine. 

The dates of his birth and death are not 
found in the native records; but as wo know 
those of his contemporaries, St. Columba, St. 
Ciaran, and the two St. BrCndans, and as he 
was tlie grandson of Bubhtliach, St. Patrick’.s 
contemporaiy, we cannot be far wrong in as- 
suming that he flourished in the second half 
of the sixth century. Ilis peace-loving dis- 
osition is the chief characteristic emphasised 
y Caillin’s early panegyrists, liis day in- 
the calendar is 18 Nov. 

[Life of St. Caillin, MS. 3, 54, p. 6, Royal 
Irish Academy ; Book of Fenagh, Dublin, 1876 ; 
Martyrology of Donegal, p. 307 ; Book of Leinster 
(facsimile), p. 349 Annals of the Four Masters, 
A.D. 464, and iii. 311 ; Petrie’s Inquiry into the 
Origin and Use of the Round Towers of Ireland, 
pp. 444-6.] T. O. 

CAIMIN or GAMIN, Saint {d. 658), 

' was of the race of Cathaoir Mdr of Leinster’ 
{Martyrology of Donegal^ translated by J. 
O’Donovan, p. 85, Dublin, 1864), his father, 
Dima, belonging to the princely house of 
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Hy-Kinselagh (or Ende-Kfenselach). His 
mother’s name was Cumman, daughter of 
Hallbronach (Annals of the Four MasterSy 
i. 273, edited by O’Donovan, 2nd ed. 1856), 
who Avas also mother to the famous Guaire 
Aidhne, son of Colraan, king of Connaught. 
Considerable doubt hangs over the relation- 
ship, inasmuch as Cumman is expressly said to 
have been blessed by St. Patrick, and to have 
given birth, in consequence of that blessing, 
to forty-seven, or, according to another ac- 
count, seventy-sevon children. Plainly these 
must include her more remote posterity, 1 
unless indeed the whole dilli^iilty has arisen ! 
from a confusion of names ( see Tonn, llymm I 
of the Ancient Church of Irelandy i. 90, 91, 
Dublin, 1855). St. Caimin liimself appears, 
in all probability, twic(3 in the Irish hagio- | 
logy, under his own name and under that of | 
Coman (Danioan, Fcclctiinsfical Jlisfory of\ 
Irelandy ui. 11, 2nd ed., Dublin, 1829). lie ! 
is ranked in the third order of Irish saints j 
(concerning which see Hk ii. 330, 331), and ; 
was distinguished even in that remarkable j 
company for tin; holiness and dcA’otion of ; 
his character. He was, says an ancient re- i 
cord (quoted in a note to the Martijrolofiy * 
of DoneyaU p. 87), ‘in his manners and life 
like unto Paucomius the monk.’ lie with- , 
drew for the more undisturbed <3xercise of his 
religion to the island of Inis-Ccaltra (or Kel- 
tra) in Loch Deirgdhoirc (Loughl)erg),outhe 
border's of what are now the counties of Gal- 
way and Clare. There he built a church and 
attracted a numerous band of disciples, llis 
asceticism was extreme. It is told of him 
that he prayed for pain as his chief wish in | 
life, and that his prayer was granted ‘soi 
that not one bone of him nunained united | 
to the other on earth, but !iis flesh dissolved, | 
and his nerves, with the excess of every 1 
disease that fell upon him ’ (/roi)i), Hymns j ! 
&c., p. 87 ). He died in 653, and was buried in j 
the monast ery that had grown iq) about him. 
The date is given either as 2-1 or 25 March, | 
the latter having the higher authority. | 
St. Caimin is stated to have Avritten a com- 
mimtary on the P^lins, some leaves of Avhich, 
relating to the 119th Psalm, and reputed to be 
autograph, were long preserved in the Fran- 
ciscan conA^ent at Donegal, Avhere they Avero 
seen by Sir James Ware (I)e Scriptoritnis 
Hibernicey i. 3, p. 24, Dublin, 1639). Arch- 
bishop Ussher, who also examined the manu- 
script, describes it as ‘obelis et asteriscis 
diligentissime distinctum : collatione cum 
veritate Hebraica in superiore paxte cuiusquo 
pagimo posita^ et brevibus schofiis ad exte- 
riorem marginem adiectia ’ (Britanniarum 
Fcclesiarum AntiquitateSy p. 503, 2ud ed., 
London, 1687). The manuscript in course 


I of time passed to the convent of St. Isidore 
I at Itoine, whence it was ultimately restored 
I in 1871 to the archives of the Franciscans of 
I the Irish province at Dublin (Bibliotheque de 
VJBeole des Chartes, xlvi. 344 et seq., 1885 ; 
J. T. Gilbert, Facsimiles of the National 
Manuscripts of I reland y iv. 2, Iiitrod. p. 112, 
1884). FVomthe specimen given by Gilbert 
(Ax)pend. plate xxii.) it is clear that Avhatever 
I the authorship of the glosses, the manuscript 
I is decidedly later than St. Caimin’s time. 

[Authorities cited, and Colgan s Acta Sancto- 
rum iliberniau, pp. 746, 747-] IL L. P. 

CAIN, RHYS (16th cent.), a Welsh poet 
of the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
was born at Trawsfynydd in Merioneth- 
shire, a Aullage on the river Cain, whence he 
took his surname. Several poems by him 
are preserved in the Department of Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. They consist 
chiefly of englynion aird of complimentary 
poems addressed to various persons ; among 
these last is one to William Morgan, bishop 
of St. Asaph, ‘ on his translating the Bible 
into Welsh.’ Some of these poems are dated, 
the dates ranging from about 1570 to 1600 ; 
that to Bishop Morgan may be assigned to 
1588, the date of the appearance of the Welsh 
Bible in print, Rhys Cain is said also to 
hav'e been a painter as well as a poet. 

[Brit. Mus. Add.M88. 14874, 14965, 14973-8, 
24980.] A. M. 

CAINNECH or CANNICUS, Saint 
(d. 598 P), abbot of Achadh-bo, and the 
patron saint, from Avlioin Kilktuiiiy (Cill- 
Cainnech) receives its name, has been gene- 
rally idem tified Avit lithe more famous St. Ken- 
neth or Kenny, to whom so many Scotch 
churches have been dedicated. Most of the 
early authorities state that he died between 
598 and 600 A.D., at the age of eighty-four. 
This gives from 514 to 516 as the year of his 
birth (cf., hoAVover, the Annales Ijltoniensesy 
A.T>. 497-574, and Ann. Buellianiy which seem 
to preserve a slightly different tradition, a.d. 
526-98). 

Cainnech belonged to the tribe of the Corca- 
Dalann in the northern part of Ireland (see 
Irish version of Nennius, note to p. 264). 
According to Ussher and the manuscript lives 
his father was Laydech, a famous poet of this 
family, and his mother Melda of another 
race (but cf. Martyr, of Don. 11 Oct.) He 
was bom in the district of Ciannachta — noAV 
Keena^ht in the county of Derry — where, 
centuries after his death (1458 a.d.), the 
superior of his principal church at Druma- 
chose Avas still called the ‘ Comarb of St. 
Oannice’ (‘ Vit. Can.’ in Act. SS. 11 Oct.; 
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AimaU JFbur MamterSy sub annis 1056, 1090, 

Cainnech 

is said to have been brouffht up in his mother’s 
country. From Ireland he is reported to have 
passed on to Wales, and there to have studied 
under an abbot named Docus, who is gene- 
rally identified with the famous St. Cadoc 
of Llancarvan, cousin of St. David and a 
member of the great triad of early Welsh , 
saints (see the so-called Tikkchan’s Ca/a- 
logucy at). Haddan and Stubbs, it. pt. ii.) 
iSfom Wales the legend carries him to Italv, 
a journey which Dr. Forbes thinks is probably 
founded on fact ; at all events such a pilgrim- 
age is by no means an uncommon incident 
in the lives of early Irish saints# We now 
reach era in Cainnech’s life to which it is 
possible to assign something like fixed dates. 
In the life of St. Finnian (COLGAN, A, SS,y 
23 Feb. p. 395), we read that he studied 
under this saint in the newly founded monas- 
tery at Cloiiard in Meath, where so many 
of th6 greatest Irish saints of the century 
were living about the same time. Here 
Cainnech probably renewed or commenced his , 
friendship with Columba, the two St. Kierans, 
the two Brandans, and Mobhi Clareneach. 
The date of this sojourn at Clonard, if strictly 
contemporaneous with that of Columba, may 
be referred to c. 543 a.d. (Heevjbs, aSY. Co- 
lumhay XXXV) ; in any case it cannot have 
been later than 548 a.d., in which year St. 
Finnian died (A. JP. 3f., but see note 2). 
From Clonard Cainnech seems to have passed 
wnth his friends Com gall, Kieran, and Co- 
lumba to the great school of Mobhi Clare- 
neacli at Glasnevin on the Finglass, near 
Dublin ( ViVa Cohmibce v. ap. Colgan, 7V. 
Thau, p. 396) ; and of his residence here a 
story has been preserved which well illustrates 
his love of leaniing. Cainnech’s stay at this 

S lace may be fixed about the year of Mobhi’s 
eath ( 544 a .1). ) In 661 a .d. Columba crossed 
over to Scotland ; and from this time Cain- 
nech’s name occurs not unfrequent ly in con- 
nection with that of his great contemporary. 
The traditions of Iona in Adamnan^ time 


p. 687 ). Some time during the course of these 
years Cainnech must have founded his great 
monastery ‘ quod Datiiie Oampulus Bovis 
dicitur, Scqtice vero Achadh-bou ’ {Adamn, 
ii. c. 12), i*.e. Aghaboe in Queen’s County. 
The date of this foundation appears to have 
been before W7 A.D. of Chr. Biog, i. 

382). There do not seem to be any mate- 
rials for fixing tbe year 5 11 which Cainnech 
fo\mded liis church at Kilkenny. It must 
have been in the lattt>r part of liis life that 
I he formed his friendship for St, Pelcherius 
(Mochoemoc), more especially as, from the 
context, it w<?»ild appear that the intimacy 
of the two saints was already established when 
Failbhe Flann (d. 633) was reigning at ( -ashel 
(‘Vit. Pul.’ A, SS. 13 aiardi, pp. 280-8). 
Cainnt'ch is said to have died on 11 Oct. 598 
(? 600 ). Of all the stories connected wit h his 
name perhaps the one best worth preserving 
IS that which tells how he persuaded St. 
Fintaii of Cloiienagh to relax the harshness 
of his rule towards the monks under him 
(Colgan, A, Sfi, 17 Fob. p. 350). 

According to Dr. Forbes, Cainnech is the 
favourite Irish saint in Scotland, with the 
single exception of St. Bridget. The ‘ Mar- 
tyrology of Donegal ’ assigns him a church 
at Killrymont (St. Andrews), which appears 
to liave been a very old foundation (cf. Stokes, 
the Leabkar Breac gloss on Angus tlie Cul- 
dee, 156). Other chii relies dedicatt.»d to Cain- 
nech are to be found in the island of Tiree in 
the ruined chapel of K il-( ’henn ich, from which 
two iieiglihouriiig farms draw their names to 
this day ( Vlst, Jt/urnal of Arch 1854, 
pp. 234-5) ; Kil-Cluiinnech in Iona, Kil- 
cfienzie in A} r,Iiichkenneth and Cambusken- 
neth (for a fuller list see Foubes, KnUndar of 
Scottish Saints, ]), 29/ ). Cainnech is said to 
have. written out a coi)y of the four gospels 
in the island of Crie, near Roscrea ; and this 
work (called ‘ GlaSvS-Kynnis ’) was still pre- 
served in the days of one of Cainnech’s bio- 

K aphers quoted by Ussher {Antir/, p, 495). 

is much to be regretted that the life of this 
saint contains so little on which absolute re- 


still spoke of Cainnech’s visits to Iona ( Vita 
Adamn. [. c. 4). The same authority tells us ; 
that Cainnech was one of the ‘ four holy j 
founders of monasteries * that came to visit.,' 
Columba in Ilinba. This must have been 
before 676, in which year St. Brendan of . 
Clonfert died (A, K M, p. 209). The same | 
saints were present when St. Brendan saAV 
the miraculous globe of fire liovering over the 
head of St. Columba in Hinha {Adamn, iii. c. 
17). From the life of St. Comgall we learn 
that Cainnech was one of Columba’s three 
companions at the conversion of the Pictish 
kingBrude (‘ Vit. Comgalli,’ SS, 10 May, 


liance can be placed, and that the few details 
collected above from various sources must 
share in the uncertainty common to nearly 
all the records of the early Irish saints. His 
name occurs in the seventh oreiglith century 
document known as Tirechan’s ‘ Catalogue/ 
immediately after that of St. Columba. 

(Vita Cannici, privately printed by the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde from the Codex Salmaticensis at 
I Brussels ; Colgan ’s Acta Sanctorum, pp, 112, 190, 

! &c.; Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, 11 Oct. pp, 642- 
646 ; Reeves’s Vita Adamnaiii, pr. Xxxv, &c. text 
and notes ; Forbes’s Katendar of Scottish Saints, 
j pp. 25, 106, 297, &c, ; Reeves’s Culdoos, p, 33 ; 
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Annals of the Four Masters (ed. O'Donovan), i. 
698 ; Tighernac, the Ulster Annals and Annales 
Buelliani, ap. ^'Conor’s Scriptores Kerum Hi- 
bernicarum, vols. ii. and iv. ; Ussher, De Anti- 
quit. Kccles. Brit. ; Colgan's Trias Thauniaturga, 
p, 146, &c. ; J, H. Todd's Martyrology of Done- 
gal, p. 271 ; Journal of Boyal Hist, and Archseol. 
Society of Ireland, iv. 201-4; Hennessey's Chro- 
nicon Scotonim (Rolls Ser.), p. 67 ; Lanigan's 
Eccles. Hist, of Ireland, ii. 200 ; Ulster Journal 
of Archaeology, 1854 (ii.) ; Ware's Antiquities* 
(ed, 1725), p. 137 ; Stowe Missal (ninth and 
tenth cent.), ed. Warenne ; Drummond Missal, 
ed. Forbes. The references to the various con- 
temporary Irish saints are given according to 
their lives in the Jlollandist or Colgan’s Acta 
Sanctorum (A. SS.) Two manuscript lives of 
Cainnech may be found in the Bodleian Library, 
Rawlinson B 485, ff. 128 5-34; and Rawlinson 1 
B 505, ff. 145-9 h. Another life is preserved in 
the so-called Codex Kilkonniensis of Primate | 
Marsh's library at Dublin.] T. A. A. 

CAIRNCROSS, ALEXANDER (d. 

1 701), archbishop of Glasgow, was descended 
from the ancient family of Cairncross of ( 'ow- 
mull. For some time lie followed the trade 
of a dyer in the Canongale of Edinburgh. 
Subsequently lie became parson of Dumfries, 
where ho I’emainod till 1684, when by the 
recommendation of the Duke of Queensberry 
he was promoted to the see of Brechin, from 
which lie was in a few months promoted to 
that of Glasgow. Having incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the lord chancellor, the Earl of 
Perth, he was in January 1687 removed from 
the see, but after the revolution lu? obtained 
the notice of the new powers, and in 1693 
was made bishop of Raphoe in Ireland, where 
he continued till his death in 1701. By his 
will he left 20/. to the poor of the parish of 
Raphoe, and the tenth part of his personal 
estate to tlie episcopal clergy of the kingdom 
of Scotland, lie was buried in the cathedral 
of Raphoe. 

[Rogistrum Episcopatiis Brechinensis (Banna- 
tyne Club, 1856), p. 141 (App.)79 ; Keith’s Scot- 
tish Bishops (Russell), 168, 268-9 ; Ware's Works 
(Harris), i. 277.] T. F. H. | 

CAIRNCROSS, ROBERT {d. 1544), I 
abbot of Holy rood, afterwards bishop of Ross, • 
was descrended from the ancient family of i 
Balmashannar, Forfarshire, whicli had been j 
seated there as early as the time of Robert II. | 
He was provost of the collegiate church of | 
Corstorphine, and one of the king’s chaplains, i 
On 5 Sejit, 1528 he was nominated treasurer | 
on the downfall of the Earl of Angus. Know- ! 
ing that the abbot of Holyrood Avas on the j 
point of death, he, according to Buchanan, ! 
wagered a large sum with James V that he j 
would not present him to the first vacant 


benefice, when the king, quite well aware of 
what he referred to, accepted and won the 
wager. On suspicion of favouring the cause 
of the Douglases he lost the treasurership 
almost as soon as he obtained it, although 
ho again held it from 1637 to 1539. On 
I 23 June of the latter year he was admitted 
I to the see of Ross, and shortly afterwards 
I received in commendam the abbacy of Fern, 

! the dilapidated state of which his wealth was 
expected to repair. On the death of the king 
he was appointed one of the lords of the 
council to the governor, the Earl of Arran, 
when he joined in opposing the treaty of 

{ cace with England. He died in April 1544. 
le is the*subject of two epigrams by George 
Buchanan. 

[Keith’s Scottish Bishops, pp. 190-1 ; Craw- 
ford's Officers of .State, pp. 371-2; Haig and 
Brunt on’s Senators of the College of Justice, pp. 
45-6.] T. F. H. 

CAIRNECH, Saint (d. 539 .?*), whose 
name does not appear in the ‘ F dire/ of A ngus 
the Culdee, was, according to the account pre- 
served in the book of Ball i mote (compiled 
ciV. 1390 ), the son of Sarran, so-called king of 
Britain, by Babona, daughter of Loam, king 
of Alban. This Loam was the sonof Ere, and 
one of the four leaders of the first Scots colony 
to Argyll (cir. 495) {Chronicles of Piets and 
Scots^ p. 18). Babona’s sister Ere seems to 
have married Muredacli, grandson of Neil of 
the nine hostages (d. 4(35?), and so became 
tlie mother of the great Irish king, Mucer- 
tachMacErca (504-527), who was thus cousin 
to St . ( ■airiiecli. This genealogy exactly corre- 
sponds with the other Irish traditions as to 
Mucertach's aiicest ry {Annals of PourMasterSj 
i. 175), and, if we accept it as genuine, it gives 
us the materials for fixing the era of St. Oair- 
necli, whom wo may infer to have been a little 
younger than his cousin, who was certainly 
a grown man at the battle of Ocha (478 x.n.) 
jVl iicertach’s grandfather and great-uncle were 
both alive in 464, and we shall probably not 
be far wrong if we place the birth of this 
Irish king at somewhere about 455, and 
that, of his cousin Cairnech about 460. As, 
however, Loam seems to have reigned be- 
tween 495 and 505, we must suppose that 
the hook of Ballimote calls him king of Alban 
proleptically. 

According to the legend alluded to above, 
Cairnech was harassed in his monastery by 
his brother, King Lnirig, who, however, is 
at last slain through the instrumentality of 
Mucertach. Cairnech then attends a great 
synod at Tours, where he is given the ‘ chief- 
tain.ship of the martyrs of the world/ From 
Gaul Cairnech passes over first to Cornwall 
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and then to Irelandi to which country he took a prominent part in its defence imtil it 
goes to prepare the way for Mucertach. Here was relieved in tne following August. At 
we read that be became first bishop of Tern- the conclusion of the war he was chosen mem- 
har (Tara) and the Clan O’Neil, his former her of parliament for Londonderry, which he 
dcsiwatioii having been * BialiOT of Tours continued to represent till the close of his 
and Cornwall’ (Brit ain-Corun). Tliese events life. He was also appointed recorder, ^nd 
may have taken place about 604, when Mucer- held various other othces. He died in 1722, 
tacn MacErca became king of Ireland (An-- and was buried in the cathedral church. 
nals of Four Masters^ i. 165, with which, how- [Wills’s Illustrious Irishmen ; Hempton’s Ilis- 

ever, cf. Tighbknac, a.d. 609, and Atm. Ult. tory of Londonderry ; Derriana.] T. F. H. 
612). Lastly we read that Crtirnech became 

< first monk of Erin and the first Brehon of CAIRNES, JOHN ELLIOT (1823-1 876), 

the men of Erin also.’ Here, os in the former economist, was born at Castle Bellingham, 
quotation, where St. Cainiecli is styled bishop co. I>outh, 26 Dec. 1823. He was the sL\th 
of Cornwall, it is impossible not at least to child and eldest surviving son of William 
suspect a confusion with his namesake, the Cairnes by his wife, Mary Anne (Wolseyl. 
friend of St. Patrick. But, whether strictly His father was partner in a brewery in Castle 
historical or no, there can be little doubt that Bellingham, and two yciars after the son’s 
an extremely ancient tradition has coupled birth took a brewery in Droglieda. When 
together the names Cairnech and Mucertach eight years old the boy was sent to a boarding 
(see Reeves’s quotation from manuscript school at Kingstown, and at fourteen or fif- 
account of Mucertacli’s death, Abamnan, teen was placed with a clergyman named 
xciv. &c.) Even so early as the eleventh Hutton at Chester. Mr. Hutton thought him 
century there was a set of Irish verses cur- a dull boy, and told his fatlier that he was 
rent purporting to contain Cairneclfs pro- imlit for college. He was therefore placed 
phecy or narrative of his cousin’s fate (Tio- I in his fathers house at Drogheda, and stayed 
HEKNAO, 133 ; Annals of F<mr Masters, i. 173). there three years, during which he learnt some 
In an early Irish poem Ave have a somewhat chemistry, and became intimate with a young 
detailed account of St. Caimecli’s friendship man named La Bart, La Bart s influence 
with his aunt Ere, who gave him Druim- drew him for a time toAvards Calvinism, and 
Tighean (Drumleene, W. of Lough Foyle) in the vonng men held prayer met?t ings togtdlier, 
full possession. From this document Dr. Todd while (’ainies also begun to dev(dopo intellec- 
has attempted to fix the year of Cairn ech’s tual tastes. He read Gibbon and many other 
death (639). books, and gradually took a dislike to biisi- 

[Chronicle of Piets and Scots, od. Skene, ness. His desire to go to college now led 
62 , 56 ; Irish Nennius, ed. Todd, 178 -- 92 , cUcx; to a coolness Avith his father, which lasted 
Annals of the Four Masters, ed. O’Donovan; for some years. His father, however, made 
Tighernac's Annals and the Annales Ultoniuiisea him a small alloAvaiice, upon Avhich he lived 
are quoted from O’Conor s lieruni Hiberiiicaruiu at Trinity College, Dublin. He graduated as 
Scriptores, of which collection they form part of B.A. in 1848, and ns M.A, in 1854. lie led 
vol. iii. ; Adamnans Vita Columbae, ed. lieeves; ^ desultory life for some time, studying che- 
Colgan s Acta Sanctorum, 781-3 ; Dictionary of mistry occasionally, and at one time entered 
Christian Biography, i. 383 ; Hiu-dy s Cat^ognie, engineer’s ollice at Galway. lien* he be- 
® came acquainted with Professor Nesbitt of 

CAIRNES, DA\11) (1646-1722), de- Queen’s College. Galway. Ne.sbitt turned his 
fender of Londonderry, was born in 1645, attention to political economy, and advised 
Ho was a lawyer in the city, and a person him to compete for the Whately professorship 
of considerable property and influence. On of political economy at Dublin. He won this 
the approach of Tyrcoimell’s troop.s against upon an examination in 1856, and held it for 
Londonderry in December 1688, bo advised the regular term of five years. He delivered 
the citizens to concert- measures for its de- his first course of lectures in the Ililarv term 
fence. On the 11th he was sent to London of 1867, and published them in the same year 
to ask assistance on its behalf from the Irish as ' The Character and Logical Method of 
Society of London and William III. He Political Economy ’ (second edition in 1875). 
was detained for several montlis in Jjondon In 1859 he was appointed professor of poli- 
before obtaining success in his mission, but tical economy ancf jurisprudence in Queen’s 
at last returned on 11 April 1689 with College, Galway. He had been called to the 
special instructions from the king in time Irish bar in the Michaelmas term 1867, but 
to thwart a design that had been enter- never seriously practised. In 1860 he injured 
tamed of delivering up t he city, lie was ap- hia knee by an accident in bunting, the con-^ 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of a regiment, and sequences of which were ultimatmy fatal to 
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hiB health. He visited Aix-les-Bains the 
same year, and was apparently cured, but the 
mischief reappeared and gradually became 
worse. In 1860 he married Eliza Charlotte, 
daujjhter of George Henry Mi nto Alexander, 
officiating judge at Banda, India. Her sister 
was the wife of his great friend, Professor 
Nesbitt. In 1862 be established his reputa- 
tion by his work on ^ The Slave Power,’ the 
most powerful defeuc(i of the cause of the 
Northern states ever written. It made a grmt 
impression both in England and America (a 
second edition, ^ greatly enlarged, with a new j 
preface,’ appeared in 1803). In 1865 he , 
settled at Mill Hill, near London, where the | 
dampness of the situation was very preju- 
dicial to his health. In 1 866 he was appointed 
professor of political economy in University 
College, London. Ihuiewed attacks of ill 
healtli in the shape of rheumatic gout forced 
him to pay 8ev(‘rul visits to foreign baths. A 
severe operation in .1868 gave him some relief, 
but he was in time completely crippled. In 
the spring of 1870 he settled at I^ee, near 
Blackheath, and two years later at Kidbrooke 
Hoad, Blackheath. Heni lui remained for the 
rest of his life, hecoming by degrees a more 
hopeless invalid, but never losing his chotu*- 
fulness or his int«;lloctual vigour. He was a j 
near neighbour and a warm friend of J. S. ! 
Mill, and was especially intimate with the 1 
late Henry Fawcett and Mr. 1 j. II, Courtney, j 
both of whom constantly visited hi in. 'riirough ' 
them and other friends, as well as by his oc- 
casional writings, he exercise*! considerable 
political influence. He was deeply iiit erested 
in questions of not ionai education in Ireland, 
being always a strong advocate of united edu- 
cation. He took an energetic part in the <q>- 
position to the supplementary charter of the 
Queen’s Colleges in 1865-6, wliich was ul- 
timately pronounced invalid by the piaster 
of the rofis. He also did much to inspire 
the successful opposition to INIr. Gladstone’s 
scheme of an Irish university in 1 873. 1 luring 
this time he contemplated a book upon the 
economical history 01 Ireland, and upon find- 
ing the task too much for his strength worketl 
up the fragments, together with various pa- 
pers upon the education question, into a vo- 
lume called ^Political Essays,’ published in 
1873. In that year appeared also a volume 
of ^ Essays on Political Economy, Theoretical 
and Applied,’ containing some articles upon 
the change in the value of gold wliich had 
originally been published in * Fraser’s Maga- 
zine.’ The preclictiona in these art icles were 
remarkably verified by the statistical re- 
searches of Professor Stanley Jevons made 
some years later in ignorance of Cairnes’s 
speculations. A remarkable book, entitled 


I ^Some Leading Principles of Political Eco- 
i nomy newly explained,’ appeared in 1874. 

I In the same year the honorary degree of LL.l). 

1 was conferred upon him by the university of 
Dublin, though he was unable to present him- 
self to receive it., Caimes at the time of his 
death was undoubtedly at the head of living 
economists. Althougli in the main a follower 
of J. S. M ill, and therefore of tlie so-called 
orthodox school, he was a strikingly original 
thinker, ifind did more than anyone else to de- 
velope the doctrine which he accepted. His 
I statement of the wages fund theory is par- 
ticularly worth notice. In private life he was 
a man of singular charm of con versation, even 
when quite disabled physically. He died, 
after long suffering, borne with heroic patitnce, 
on 8 July 1875, leaving a widow and three 
children. 

Besides the works above mentioned the 
following have been published separately: 
1. ‘The Southern Confederacy and the Slave 
Trade, a correspondence between Professor 
O. and G. M‘Henry ( reprinted from the Daily 
with introduction by G. B. Wheeler,’ 
1863. 2. ‘Who are the Canters?’ (No. 3 of 

a series of tracts published by the Ladies’ 
Emancipation Society), 1863. 3. ‘England’s 
Neutrality in the American Contest,’ re- 
printed, with additions, from ‘Macmillan’s 
Magazine,’ 1864. 4. ‘ University Education 
in Ireland, a letter to J. S. Mill,’ 1866. 

''' ‘University Education in Ireland,’ re- 
printed from the ‘ Theological lleview,’ 1866. 

6. ‘ Woman Suffrage,’ a reply to Gold win 
Smith, reprinted from ‘Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine ’ of Sex)t ember 1 874. Fie xiublished many 
articles in the ‘Fortnightly lleview,’ his last 
contribution being an interesting criticism of 
‘Mr. Herbert Spencer 011 Social Evolution’ 
in the numbers for January and February 
1875. 

[Information from Mrs. Cairnes; Times, 8 July 
1875 (article by L. H. Courtney) ; H. Fawcett in 
Fortnightly lleview for August 1875; personal 
knowletlge.] L. S. 

CAIRNS, HUGH McCALMONT, first 
Eaul Cairns (1819-1885), belonged, to a 
family of Cairns, of Scotch origin, which mi- 
grated from Kirkcudbright to the north of 
Ireland in the time of James I, and was tliere 
of some dist inction. A baronetcy, which soon 
became extinct, was confeiTed upon an Alex- 
ander Cairns for service under Marlborough. 
Hugh Cairns was the second son of William 
Cairns of Cultra, county Down, formerly a 
captain in the 47th regiment of foot, by his 
wife Rose Anna, daughter of Hugh Johnson. 
He was born in December 1819, and was edu- 
cated first at Belfast Academy and afterwards 
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at Trinity College, Dublin. His father at 
this time designs him for holy orders, but 
the Itev. George Wheeler, afterwards rector 
of Ballysax, who was his tutor, strongly 
ur^ed that Cairns should be bred to the law. 
Cairns’s own bent was decidedly in the same 
direction. He took a first class in classics 
and his B.A. degree in 1838, and then came 
to England to prepare for the bar. He was 
called to the bar by the benchers of the 
Middle Temple in January 1844, ahd shortly 
afterwards ‘ migrated ' to Lincoln’s Inn. In 
chancery he read in the chambers of Mr. 
Richard Malins, afterwards vice-chancellor ; 
and it was in those of Mr. Thomas Ohit^, the 
well-known special pleader, of King’s Bench 
Wfjik, that he read at common law. His ori- 
ginal intention had been to return to Ireland, ! 
but upon the advice of Mr. Malins he deter- j 
mined to remain in England, He came to j 
London, without influence or connection, and j 
yet his opportunities of success came early. Ilis ‘ 
first brief was given him by Mr. Gregory of ' 
Bedford Row, who remained his firm client till : 
he quitted the bar. Ilis practice, once begun, 
grew rapidly. Yet constitutionally he was 
diffident ana at first so nervous as a speaker 
that he thought himself unfit for anything 
but chamber practice and conveyancing. In 
July 185:i he entered parliament as member 
for Belfast, and continued to represent that ' 
town as long as he remained at the. bar. In 
1856 he was made a Q.C. and a bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and elected to practise in 
Vice-chancellor AV ood’s court. In February 
1 858, w'hen I^ord Derby took office, he was 
appointed solicitor-gtineral and knighted, and 
from this time enjoyed an enormous practice. 
He was employed in many ecclesiastical cases, 
in which his opinions are still valued, and in 
Scotch and Irish appeals, and on various oc- 
casions, such as the Windham lunacy case 
and the case of the Alexandra, he made very 
successful appearances before juries at nisi 
prius. At this time his healt 11 , never very 
good, was tried to the utmost by his profes- 
sional labours ; it was his habit to renise all 
briefs for Saturdays and to take that day as 
a holiday, often m the hunting-field, while 
his long vacations ho annually recruited 
his vigour on the Scotch moors. 

But from 1858 he became a conspicvious 
figure in public life. His first great success 
was on 14 May 1858, in the debate upon Mr. 
Cardwell’s motion to censure the conduct of 
Lord Ellenborough in India. Of tliia Mr. ! 
Disraeli, in his ofiicial letter of the day to the i 
queen, says : ‘ Two of the greatest, speeches | 
ever delivered in parliament, by Sir Edward ! 
Lytton and the solicitor-general, Sir Ilugli j 
Cairns. Cairns devoted an hour to a reply 


to Lord John’s resolution and to a vindica- 
tion of the government bill, which charmed 
every one by its lucidity and controlled every 
one by its logic ’ (Maktin, of the Prince 
Consort^ iv. 411). This speech was subse- 
quently published. In the following session 
he introduced two bills, one to simplify titles 
to real estate and another to establish a land 
registry, and his speeches in bringing them 
in produced a very favourable impression ijpon 
the house. He also spoke with good effect, 
ersuasivoly and pointedly, in the ' Cagliari ’ 
ehate. In i860, upon the motion for an 
address to the crown upon the French com- 
mercial treaty, Cairns accepted it, with 
criticisms, on behalf of his party; and in 
1865,011 Mr. MonseU’s Roman Catholic Oaths 
Bill, ho moved an amendment to secure 
nrotestaiit governincnt and worship in the 
United Kingdom, which was supported by 
Mr. Disraeli and defeated by the government 
by a majority of only nineteen. He also 
spoke on 23 Feb. 1864 on the right of the 
government to detain ships, with reference to 
the confederate privateers, and this speech 
was subsequently published. When the con- 
servatives returned to power in 1 866 and Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly was no longer available as at- 
torney-general, that office was, without ques- 
tion, conferred on Cairns, and at the same 
time Lord I )erby arranged with Lord Chelms- 
ford that the lord-chancellorship was to be 
held by him only temporarily, and that he 
should in time make way for Cairns as his 
successor. Cairns’s health, however, failed 
him under the stress of double duties, and 
when in (Jetober a vacancy occurred in the 
court of chancery, for the first time during 
fourteen years, by the retirement of Sir J. 
Knight-Bruce, he became the colleague of 
Lord-justice T urner as a lord-justice of appeal. 
A peerage was at the same time oirered him, 
his party being desirous of retaining his great 
parliamentary services, but it was refused on 
the ground of want of means to support a 
title. Indeed the loss of income which he 
suffered by this promotion was very great, A 
wealthy relative, however, came to liis assist- 
ance, and when the government, standing in 
need of an accession of strength in the House 
of Lords, renewed the offer in February 1867, 
it was accepted, and Cairns was created a 
privy-councillor and Barou Cairns of Oar- 
inoylo, 00 . Antrim. He now took a very 
active part in the discussions upon the Reform 
Bill, and made no less than twenty-four 
speeches on it. His resistance on one occasion 
went the length even of opposing his own 
party, and on 29 July he carried by a largo 
majority against XorA Malmesbury, who had 
the conduct of the bill in the lor^ during 
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Lord Derby's illness, an amendment to raise 
the lodger qualification from 10/. to 16/. 
Thegovemment accepted this, but afterwards, 
on Earl Kussell's motion, the 10/. qualifica- 
tion was restored in committee and accepted 
by Lord Derby on 6 Aug. Cairns also car- 
ried, by 263 to 204, a motion in favour of 
the protection of minorities by means of the 
cumulative vote. In the same session ho 
made an important speech, being always a , 
champion of the protestant church in Ire- I 
land, against Earl Russell’s motion for an 
address for a royal commission on the reve- 
nues of the Irish church. In February 1868 
Lord Derby resijjrod ollice 1 hrougli ill-healtb, 
and Mr. Disraeli became prime minister, and 
in forming his ministry summarily passed 
over Lord Chelmsford and appointed Cairns 
lord-chancellor. Although this was accord- 
ing at any rate to the spirit of Lor<l Derby’s 
agreement with him in 1866, Lord Chelmsford 
was exceedingly indignant, complained of | 
being dismissed ^with less courtesy than if i 
he had been a butler,’ and appealed to Lord ! 
Derby, who, however, confirmed Mr. Disraeli’s 1 
view of the matter. Cairns to some extent 
appeased Lord Chelmsford by appointing his 
son, Sir Frederick Thesiger, to the bt.*nch. On I 
the defeat of the conservatives at the general 
election, Cairns resigned with !Mr. Disraeli, 
and after Lord Derby’s death (23 Oct. 1869) 
led the opposition in the House of Lords. His 
resistance to the disestablishment of the Irish 
church was vigorous and (.enacious. His 
speech on Mr. Gladstone’s Suspensory Bill 
was printed and widely circulated, and in 
1868 the bill, although carried by Large ma- 
jorities in the Ho use of Commons, was thrown 
"out by the lords by 192 to 97. On 21 .July, 
when the bill was returned to the lords with 
the amendments of the commons to their 
lordships’ amendments, Cairns moved and | 
carried by a majority of seventy-eight that | 
the lords do insist on their amendments to ' 
the preamble of the bill, to which the com- | 
mons had disagreed. But the resulting 
constitutional strain was groat, and when 
on the 22nd Cairns heard, within an hour of 
the debate, that, the government was willing j 
to oiler then and there acceptable conces- 
sions, which must be taken or refused before 
the debate began and could not afterwards 
be renewed, betook upon himself the respon- 
sibility of ending the struggle between the 
houses, and agreed with Lord Granville to 
withdraw his opposition. This, however, had 
to be done without consulting his party, and 
^ they were much aggrieved at this apparent 
vacillatioi^uritil Cairns cleared the matter 
up by senomg round to his followers a circu- 
lar on 24 July. Not long after this he re- 


j signed the leadership of the conservative 
I party in the House of Lords, but he resumed 
i It in 1870, Lord Salisbu^ being then too 
I little in harmony with his party to lead it 
with success, and he energetically opposed 
the Irish Land Bill in that year. He was at 
this time acting also as a law lord on House 
I of Lords’ appeals, although on resigning in 
I December 1868 he had declined Lord Ilather- 
ley’s invitation to him to resume his place as 
a lord-justice of appeal. He also acted as 
arbitrator, in conjunction with Lord Salis- 
bury, under the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway (.Company’s Act, and also in another 
most intricate arbitration iipon the affairs of 
the Albert Life Insurance Company in 1871. 
Consequently about this time he found his 
health considerably impaired, and was obliged 
to spend some time at Mentone, and during 
his absence the leadership of the conservative 
peers was uiidert akeii by the Duke of Rich- 
mond. He was in his place, however, to speak 
upon the trijfie treaty of England, France, 
and Prussia to secure t he independence of Bel- 
gium (August 1 87 0), and he also very energeti- 
cally opposed the appointment of Sir Robert 
Collier to a siMit on the judicial committee of 
the privy council as a colourable evasion of 
the law. Although he w'as in opposition 
\vhen the Judicature Act was passed, he had 
been chairman of the committee’ on judica- 
ture reform, which reported in 1869, and was 
lord chancellor when the act came into ope- 
ration, and had a large share in the passing 
of the act. It >vas on his initiative that 
Lord Selboriie’s bill of 1873, wdiich had dis- 
placed the House of Lords as the ultimate 
court of appeal, was amended by allow'ing 
an appeal from the supreme court to the 
House of Lords. The name of the supreme 
court, however, remained unchanged, so that 
though ill name supreme it is not so in fact. 
In this as in much other legislation Cairns 
and Lord Sel borne, wlio ha<l always been 
rivals in politics and at the bar, worked 
together with mutual trust and confidence. 
It was practically by their agreement that 
the Married Women’s Property Act of 1882 
was passed ; and with Lord Selbome’s sanc- 
tion Cairns brought to a successful issue the 
Conveyancing Acts of 1881 and 1882 and 
the Settled Land Act of 1882. Though thus 
responsible for most important legal changes, 
j the only act which bears (^lims’s name is 
one, now repealed, to enable the court of 
chancery to give damages in lieu of specific 
performance or an injunction. 

When the conservatives took office after 
the general election of 1874, Cairns was lord- 
chancellor in Mr. Disraeli’s government. In 
that year he introduced the Real Property 
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(Vendors and Purchasers) Act as a pendant 
to the Keal Pro^rty Limitation Act, and in j 
1879 the Irish University Bill, in substitution : 
for that introduced by the O’Couor Don* He i 
was created in September 1878 Viscount Gar- i 
moyle and Earl Cairns in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom ; but after the conservative 
defeat and Ins resignation in 1880 he played 
a comparatively retired part in public life. 
He often, however, powerfully criticised the 
liberal government on various points of ite 
policy, especially the Transvaal question, and 
his speech on this was publisht'd. On the 
death of the Earl of Beaconsfield there was 
a considerable desire on the part of a portion 
of the conservative party that Cairns and not 
Lord Salisbury shoiud succeed to the leader- 
ship, but neither health nor years fitted Cairns 
for that task, and it was undertaken by Lord 
Salisbiury* After this date lie appeared but 
rarely in debate, and still more rarely to hear 
appeals. His health, never strong, had long 
been failing. At one time he was kept alive 
only by breathing special inhalat ions for asth- 
matic disorders; tOAvards the end of his life 
an aflTection of the ear made him very deaf. 
lie spent much time on the lliviera, and in 
1878 built himself a house at Bournemouth, 
where he died 2 April 1885 of congestion of 
the lungs, and was buried 8 April. He was 
made LL.I). of Cambridge in 1802, D.O.L. of 
Oxford ill 1863, and was also LL.I). of Dul>* 
lin University and chancellor from 1867. He 
married, 9 May 1856, Mary Harriet, eldest 
daughter of John MacNeile of Purkmount, 
CO. Antrim, by whom he had five sons and 
t^yo daughters. The eldest son dying shortly 
after his birth, the second, Arthur William, 
succeeded to the peerage. 

Cairns was confessedly the first lawyer of 
his time ; his especial characteristic was lu- 
cidity. Without any great parade of case- 
law, he would exhaust the argument from 
rinciple and only in conclusion illustrate it 
y citing a few decisions. As a judge he did 
not explain the process by which his mind 
had been persuaded, but adhered to strict 
reasoning, his mind working like a logical 
machino. As a speaker he was very cold and 
un impassioned, though in public uddx’esses 
there were traces of repressed fire; but he 
invariably produced personally an impression 
of the chillost austerity. He was believed 
to have but one human weakness, namely, 
for immaculate bands and tie in court and 
for a flower in his coat at parties. His clas- 
sical and literary attainments w^ere great 
hut if he had any humour — Lord Coleridge 
in his obituary speech to the lords, 13 April 
1885, pronounced it keen — it was assiduously 
concealed. He was an evangelical churchman 


of ^eat piety. Like Lords Selbonie and 
Hatherley ho was a Sunday-school teacher 
almost all his life. Hewas a freqiient chairman 
of meetings at Exeter Hall ana of missionary 
meetings. Addresses of his on such occa- 
sions were published, one on the Irish church 
in 1864, another on the^ Young Meiv.s Chris- 
tian Association in 1881. He zealously sup- 
ported Dr. Bai*nardo*s homes for boys and 
his conduct of them, and laid foundation 
stones for him at Ilford in Essex in 1875. 
He was also a supporter of the colfee-house 
movement and looked askance upon the stage. 
He was not popular. 

[Earl llusseH’s Kecollections ; Meuioirs of Lord 
Malmesbury, ii, 373, 378, lOt); Law Journal, 
1 1 April 1 886 ; Solicit ors’ Journal and Law Times, 
11 April 1885; Times, 3 April 1886.1 

J. A. H. 

CAIRNS, WILLIAM (d. 1848), philo- 
sophical writer, was a native of Glasgow. 
Alter completing his course at the university, 
he, in 1 800, entered t he Ant ihurglier vSecession 
Hall for the study of divinity. In March 
1808 he was ordained minister of the seces- 
sion church at .lohnshaveii, Kincardineshire. 
This position he resigned in October 1S15 on 
being chosen professor of logic and belles- 
lettres by the directors of the Belfast Insti- 
tution. He remained thtu*e till his death, 
21 April 1848. Ho was the author of ‘ Out- 
lines of Lectures on Ijogic and Belles-Let tres/ 
1829, and ‘ Treatise on Moral Freedom,* 1844. 
He also edited, with a memoir, ‘ Lectures on 
Intellectual Philosophv,*by T)r. John Young, 
1835. * 

[Mackelvio’s Annals of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, pp. 80, OfiO; Irving’s Diet, of Emi- 
nent Scotsmen ; lirit. Mas. Cat.] T. F. 1[. 

CAISTOR, RICHARD {d. 1420), theolo- 
gian, is said to have been born at Caistor, near 
Norwich, from which place he appears to have 
derivedhissimiame(Br.0MEFit:LD,p.591 ). In 
October 1385, at a time when he had already 
received the first tonsure, a title for this dio- 
cese was given to him (Tanner, from 
Merton, Priorat. BibL E. 54 ). On 22 May 1402 
he was instituted vicar of tit. Stephen’s, Nor- 
wich, in which city he died 29 Alarch 1420. 
For his extreme piety Caistor received the 
cognomen of ^ gooeV and Blomefield adds that 
lie was a constant preacher of God’s word 
and a great simporter of Wycliffite doctrines 
in the reign of Henry V. While living, the 
common people regarded him as a prophet, 
and after his death miracles were reported to 
have been wrought at his tomb, which became 
the object of local pilgrimage, to the great 
annoyance of thb ortliodox authorities. Cais- 
tor's popularity may he gauged by the fact 
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that in 1458 John Falbeck, from Thorndon 
in Suffolk, left money to any one who should 
make this pilgrimage, and John Stalton Mer- 
cer gave a cloth of red tissue t/) be laid on the 
^ good veker’s ’ grave (Blomeeikld). A fif- 
teenth-century manuscript in Merton College 
Library (Oxford) still preserves a metrical 
prayer in English verse compost'd by ^ Master 
liichard Cast re/ This composit ion is followed 
by another English poem, ent itlcd ‘ Psalte- 
rium FratenueCaritat is,’ perhaps by the same 
author. Other works enumerated by Tanner 
are : ^ A Summa Summanim of the Ten Com- 
mandments/ and homilies on the eight beati- 
tudes, and on the relationship between master 
and servant, father and son, man and wife — all 
appari'ntly writ ten in Lat in. To these Tanner 
adds certain discourses from St. Bernard, 

[Tanner; Bloinefield\s Norfolk (od. 174^)» ii. i 
591 ; Coxe’s Catalogue of Oxford M*SS. i.J 1 

T. A. A. ' 

CAITHNESS, E.iui. of. [See Sixclaik, 
James ( 1H21-1881).] 

CAIUS or KAY, JOHN, sometimes 
called the elder ( /?. 1480), poet, is the 
author of an English j)oom relating the his- 
tory of the siege of lUjodes unsuccessfully 
undertaken by Maliornmed II in 1480. Tt 
was printed in liondoii in 1500, but has no 
print er’s name, and although some of the type 
resembles that used by Caxton, it is not from 
his press. Warton dovserihes the hook as a 
translation of the ‘Obsidioiiis Rhodije Vrbia I 
Descriptio,’ which was written by ‘Guliel- 
mus Caorsinus or Cnoiirsin,’ vicij-cliainberlain 
for forty years of the knights of Malta, and 
published at Ulm in liis collected works in 
1490. Caius dedicates liis translation to 
Edward IV, whose Giuinble x^eeto hnvreate’ 
he describes hini.self. But the expression 
does not. imply that the writer held any 
ofticial position at court. Three copies (>f 
the book arc now known — two in the British . 
Museum and a third in Earl Spencer’s library | 
at Althorp. An early maniiscrix>t version is i 
in the British Museum (MS. Cotton, Titus A. 
xxvi. 161), 

[Tanner 8 Bibl. Brit.; Blades’s Caxton, ii. 251- 
252 ; Wartou’s History of English Poetry ; Wal- 
ter Hamilton’s Poet Laureates of England (1879), 

p. 21.] S- I'* 

CAIUS, JOHN (1510-1573), occasionally 
referred to as John Caius, junior, in order to 
distinguish him from another John Caius 
[q. V.] who was poet laureate to Edward IV, 
was an eminent scholar and physician of the 
sixteenth century. His name is generally 
supposed to be a Latinised form of the Eng- 
lish name Kay or Kaye. He was born at 


Norwich on 6 Oct. 1510, the son of Robert 
Caius and Alice (Wodanell) his wife, and 
may be regarded as the first of a series of 
eminent men who have practised and adorned 
the profession of medicine in that city. For 
a knowledge of the main facts of his literary 
career we are indebted chiefly to the account 
given by himself in his sketch entitled ‘ Bo 
Libris propriis Liber,’ written, about three 
years before his death, at the request of his 
friend Thomas Hatcher. He appears to haVe 
received a good elementary education in his 
native city, and on 12 Sept. 1529 was ad- 
mitted a student of Gonville Hall in the 
university of Cambridge, where, owing to 
the successive labours of Erasmus, Sir John 
Choke, and Sir Thomas Smith, the new 
learning, and especially the study of ( Ireek, 
was being cultivated with great success. It 
was also the time when Cheke and Smith 
were endeavouring to introduce a new method 
of pronouncing Greek, an innovation which 
gave rise to considerable controversy. Caius, 
who seems from the first to have inclined to 
the conservative view, took a lively interest 
in the contest, and subsequently wrote a 
treatise on the subject. The bent of his studies 
at, that period snows that he was design- 
ing to become a theologian. He translated 
into English a Latin xiaraphrase of St, Judo 
by Erasmus, and epitomised the same writer’s 
popular treatise, entitled ‘ Rat io verte Theo- 
logite,’ for the benefit of a young friend whose 
mind had been x>erx)lexcd by the new opinions 
then becoming current, in November 1533 
he was appointed principal of Fiswick’s 
Hostel in the university, and on 6 Dec. in 
the vsaine year was elected a fellow of Gon- 
ville Hall. In 1535 he commenced M.A., 
and in the course of tlie year made his sub- 
mission, in common with the rest of the 
society, to the royal injunctions sent down 
for tMe purpose of remodelling the discixfiino 
of tlie university and introducing the new 
learning. It may consequently be inferred 
that when he left England for Padua in 
1589 he had not definitely pledged himself 
to the acceptance of the tenets of Catholic- 
ism ; that he ultimately did so, is attributed 
to the associations which he formed while 
resident at the latter university. At Padua, 
according to his own statement {De Libris 
propriis, p. 163), he lectured on the Greek 
text of Aristotle ‘ concurrently’ withllealdus 
Columbus, but his name does not appear in 
the ^ Fasti’ of Facciolati, who gives lists of 
the teachers and professors in the university 
from the earliest times. While at Padua, 
however, there can be no doubt that his 
attention was mainly given to those scien- 
tific acquirements for which he afterwards 
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became celebrated. He studied medicine 
under John Baptist Montanus, an eminent 
physician^ and anatomy under the yet more 
aistinffuished Andreas Yesalius, in whose 
house ne resided for ei^ht months. On 1 8 May 
1641 he was created M.D. of the university of 
Padua. On quitting Padua he proceeded on 
a tour through Italy, and his observations, 
recorded in the treatise above referred to, on 
the libraries and the state of learning in 
Venice, Florence, ITrbino, Ferrara, Sienna, 
Bologna, Pisa, and Home, though brief, are 
of considerable interest. At Florence he 
was the guest of Cosmo de’eJiledici. On 
leaving Italy he proceeded on a similar tour 
through France and Germany, and im the latter 
country he mentions, as scholars with whom 
he became well acqiiainted, Melanchthon, 
Joachim Camerariiis, and Sebastian Munster. 
His main object during these months appears 
to have been to obtain, by the collation of 
the best manuscripts, an accurate text of 
Oalen and Hippocrates. He also took especial 
pains to not^ the practice of continental 
scholars in the pronunciation of Greek, and 
finding that this was generally in conformity 
with the older method, he eventually gave his 
deliberate verdict in favour of this met hod (as 
opposed to that recently introduced at Cam- 
bridge) in his treatise ‘De Pronunciatione 
Grfecee et Latin® Lingu®.’ 

He returned to England in 1644, and shortly 
after, at the command of Henry VIIT, com- 
menced to deliver lectures on anatomy, which 
were attended by many of the principal sur- 
geons in London. According to his own 
statement {De Libris propriis^ p. 171), he 
continued these lectures for a period of 
twenty years. He appears, however, to have 
been resident for some time at Shrewsbury, 
and again at Norwich. On 21 I)ec. 1647 ne 
was admitted a fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians, was an elect in 1650, and a mAnber 
of the council in the ensuing year. During 
his residence in Shrewsbury the ‘sweating 
sickness ’ broke out, and at the request of his 
friend Robert Warmington he compiled a 
short tract in English, ‘ A Poke or Counseill 
against the Sweat e or Sweating Sicknesse,' 
which ho aftt*>rwards expanded into the longer 
Latin treatise, ‘ De Ephemera llritannica,* 
He was sliortly after appointed one of the 
physicians to King Edward VT, and retained 
his post under Queen Mary. In the practic< 
of his profe.ssion Caius soon acquired consider- 
able wealth, which, being unmarried, ho re- 
solved to employ in the encouragement of 
science and learning. Foremost among his 
schemes was the refounding of Gonvillo Hall, 
the home of his early education. On 4 Sept. 
1557 ho obtained letters patent from Philip 


and Mary empowering him to carry out his 
design, and the college from this time became 
known os Gon villeand Caius College, he being 
declared a co-founder with Edmund Gonville 
and William Bateman, bishop of Norwich, In 
the following year, on the occasion probably 
of his being incorporated M.D. of the uni- 
versity, he revisited Cambridge, apparently 
for the first time subsequently to his leaving 
England for Padua (Ilist, (fant, Academits^ 
p. 3), and his account of his impressions 
shows how great had been the change in the 
university during the preceding twenty years. 
In January 1569 he ‘unwillingly and with 
much entreaty * was prevailed up^^n to accept 
the mastership of the college, vacant by the 
death of Thomas Bacon, but be altogether 
refused to receive a stipend or emoluments 
in any form. To this circumstance and his 
known munificent intentions in relation to 
the society we may attribute the fact that 
when, in the following September, the royal 
commission 'idsited the university and dis- 
placed the heads who were known to favour 
Catholicism, he was left undisturbed in his 
office. His benefactions to his college were 
both judicious and munificent. He enlarged 
the original site of the buildings, and erected 
an additional court, togetlier witli the three 
gates of Humility, Virtue, and Honour — the 
last being executed after his dtmtlifrom plans 
which he had prepared, * indiflerently copied, 
in the late Professor Willis’s opinion, ‘ from 
the sepulchral monuments of the ancients,’ 
and representing probably a reminiscence of 
his observations in Italy. His eminence, now 
almost unrivalled, in his profession led to his 
being retained in his office of chief royal phy- 
sician on tlie accession of Elizabeth ; and on 
the occasion of her visit to the university in 
1564 he was assigned the iiiit iutory part in 
the disputat ions in physics, as ‘ antient in the 
faculty.’ As, liowevor, the enactments agaiiLSt 
catholics increased in stringency, he could 
no longer be exempted from their operation, 
and in 1568 he was dismissed from his post 
of royal physician, a proceeding suggested 
perhaps by prudential considerations quite 
as much as by religious intolerance. His 
reputation among his own profession con- 
tinued unimpaired. In 1671 he was for the 
ninth time elected to the office of president 
of the College of Physicians. The distinc- 
tion thus conferred upon him was more than 
repaid by the eminent serviojs which lie 
rendered to the i^ciety. In the notable dis- 
pute between the physicians and the surgeons, 
when the former body challenged the right 
of the latter to administer internal remedies 
as part of their treatment of external mala- 
dies, ho appeared before the commissioners 
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appointed to try the case, and maintained 
tne exclusive fonctions of the profession over 
which he presided. His arguments were 
deemed so conclusive that the decision was 
unanimously given in favour of the phy- 
sicians. It was through his influence that a 
^ant was obtained from the crown of the 
^dies of criminals after their execution for 
dissection. He compiled tlie ^Annals’ of 
the college from its foundation ; and it was 
at his suggestion that the society first adopted 
the insignia of the presidential office — the 
cushion, silver verge, book, and seal. 

Caiiis’s relations with the society over 
which he ruled at Cambridge were less happy. 
Ikying, as he did, under the suspicion of aim- 
ing at a restoration of catholic doctrine, he 
was an object of dislike to the majority of the 
fellows, and could with difficulty maintain 
his authority. He retaliated vigorously on 
the malcontents. He not only involved 
them in lawsuits which emptied their slen- 
der purses, but visited them with personal 
castigations, and even incarcerated them in 
the stocks (^^tate Paperj^jDom, Eliz. xxxix. 
5). Expulsions were frequent, not less than 
twenty of the fellows, according to the state- 
ment of two of their number, having suffered 
this extreme penalty. In their resentment, 
they brought forward articles accusing him 
of atheism. Archbisbop Parker and Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil (afterwards Lord Burghley), who 
were called upon to adjudicate in these dis- 
putes, did not altogether acquit Chains, al- 
though they confirmed several of liis acts of 
expulsion i^FarAzer Correiipondenc&,yi). ’251-2). 

The strong feelings of resentment evoked 
in England by the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew led to renewed feelings of animosity 
against all suspected of harbouring catholic 
sympathies ; and one of the fellows, having 
discovered that the master had in his secret 
possession a collection of ornaments and 
vestments such as were used in the Roman 
ritual, gave information to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. An inquiry was forthwith in- 
stituted by Saiidys, the intolerant bishop of 
-London, and this having led to an examina- 
tion of the master s premises, the different pro- 
hibited articles discovered in his keeping were 
piiblicly burnt in a bonfire in tbe college court. 
The indignity was keenly felt by Caius, who, 
in his ‘ Annals^ of the college, animadverts 
upon the ingratitude thus shown for his ser- 
vices to the society and to learning. In the 
following year we find him devoting his leisure 
to the compilation of his ‘ History of the Unir 
versify/ not improbably as a dist raction from 
his harassed and dejected feelings. It was 
liis last service to letters. Blomefield indeed 
suggests that his life was shortened by thi 


growing intolerance of tbe times, his death, 
vhich took place in London, having occurred 
29 July 1573) only seven months after the 
vents above described. By his will, dated 
k few days before, he appointed Archbishop 
^arker his literary executor; and availing 
limself of powders conferred by a grant ob- 
tained from the society in the preceding 
3eptember, he nominated Thomas Legge, of 
'esus College, his successor in the mastership, 
le was interred in the college chapel, where 
he simple inscription on his monument, ‘Fui 
3aius. Vivit post funera virtus,’ with simply 
he addition of the date of his decease, affords 
striking contrast to the prolixity and fiil- 
ome adulation customary in such inscriptions 
those times. 

A few years before his death Caius be- 
lame involved in a controversy respecting 
he comparative antiquity of the universities 
)f Oxford and Cambridge, and in his zeal for 
he reputation of the latter was led to maiii- 
ain its priority in a treatise which must be 
ooked upon as the least creditable of all his 
gvritings. He w’as answered by a writer who, 
ingularly enough, bore the same surname, 
>ne Thomas Key, a fellow of All Souls [see 
Cau/s, Tuomah^J, Oxford; and his treatise 
was subsequently reprinted by Hearne with 
he criticisms of his antagonist appended 
Oxford, 8vo, 1730). He availed himself 
»n more than one occasion of the services of 
lichard Grafton the printer, and it has been 
urmised that he rendered that writer material 
[issistunce in the compilation his chronicle. 

Of tbe three portraits of Caius in thepos- 
icssion of the college, that in the combination 
•ooin, represent ing him in profile, is the most 
striking, and is an admirable work of art. 
iVbout 17 J 9, in the course of certain re- 
pairs in th(^ college chapel, his tomb was 
•pened and the corpse fully exposed to view. 
After comparing the picture’ (probably the 
portrait in the ball) ‘ with his visage,’ says 
Blomefield, * there was found a great resem- 
blance ’ ^IvES, Select Papers, p. (55). 

Out of the long list of Caius’s works given 
by himself, only the following seem to have 
been printed : 1. ‘ De Mc'cfendi Methodo 

libri ii. ex Cl. Galeni et Job. B^t. Montani 
sententia/ Basile®, 1544, 8vo. Dedicated to 
William Butts ; reprinted liOvanii, 1556, 8vo 
(in Job. Caii Opera), with dedication to Sir 
John Mason; also printed in ‘Joh. Bapt. 
Montani Opusculn/ Basil, 1558. 2. ‘ Galeni 
libri aliquot Grneci, partim hactonus non 
visi, partim repurgati, annotationihusque il- 
lustrati/ Basileje, 1644, 4to (dedicated to 
Hen^ VIII, containing (1 ) Galeni de pla- 
citis Hippocratis et Platonis liber primus jam 
primiun inventus et in Latinum sermonem 
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vomis.’ This book was wanting in previous ' 
editions of * Galen/ but is printed in later 
ones chiefly from Caius*s text, the manu- 
script of which is still preserved in the Caius ! 
Oollege Library. His Latin version was re- j 
printed ip the collective Latin edition of ; 
‘ Galen ^ issued by Frellon, Lyons, 1550. ; 
(2) ^ GalenuB de Comate secundum llippo- 
cratem, Grtcce.^ (3) ^Galenua de succedaneis, 
Gr 80 ce.’ (4) ‘ Galeiii do anatomicis adiuiiii- 
strationibus libri novem, Groece ’ (not new, 
but with amended text and notes). Some 
of these notes, Caius asserts, were added by 
Bouille, tlie printer of Lyons, to his Latin ' 
edition of this book published in 1551, which, 1 
however, we have not been able to.trace. The ] 


in the middle of it. 6. * Galeni Pergameni 
libri. De Septim'estri partu, BrevU desig- 
natio dogmatum Hippocratis, Do Ptissana, 
De Ossibua ; intogri et emendati/ Basil, s.a. 
8vo, Greek text only. These treatises are 
dedicated respectively to Thomas Wonde, 
liobert Warmyngton, and Thomas Marron 
(Maro), the dedications being dated Feb- 
ruary 1557. 7. ^De ntimii t ate Cant abrigien- 
sis Acadernise libri duo, Londinensi aiithoro. 
Londini per 11. Bynneman,’ 1558, 8vo. Sub- 
joined is ‘ Assertio Antiquitatis Oxoniensis 
Academife, incorto autbore elusdem Gym- 
nasii / reprinted by Day, T^onaon, 1574, 4to, 
with the name of trains as author; also the 
Oxford tract; and a further contribution to 


remainder forms, properly speaking, a second | the controversy by Caius with title, ‘Ilis- 
volume dedicated to Antony Denne, and ! toriie Cantabrigiensis Academiaft aburbe con- 
contains (5) ‘ Oaleni de motu musculorutn | dita libri duo, nuth. .loh. Cuio.’ 8. ‘ De pro- 
libri duo, Graece' (amended text, with notes); ‘ nnnei at ione Grecie et Latina} linguae cum 
( 6) Fragment of the se venth book of ^ Galen us j script ione nova liixilliis,’ London, .T. Day, 
de Ubu partium’ (wanting in previous edi- j 1574, 4to, usually bound up with the last, 
t ions); (7) ‘Hippocrates de medicament ispur- j 0. ‘ De (>anibus Hritannicis lihellus; Do va- 
gantibus,Grfece' (not before printed). 3. ‘Ga- ! riorum animal ium et stirpiiim historia libel- 
leni de tiienda valetudine libri sex ’ (Greek | lus; Do libris propriis liber, jam primum 
text only and without notes; dedicated to i excusi Londini per Gul. 8er(‘siiim,’ 1.570, 8 vo 
Edward VI, ‘ supreme head of the church ’), (with separate titles). The lirst tract was 
Basil, 1549, 8vo. 4. ‘A Boke or (^ounseill ANTittcn to Conrad Gosner, the celebrated na- 
against the Disease commonly called the turalist, and was inteiidetl as a contribution to 
Sweate or Sweatyng Sicknesse,’ dedicated his ‘ History of Animals,’ hut not published 
to AVilliam, earl of Pembroke ; printed by in consequiuicc of Gesner’s death. The se- 
Grafton, London, 1552, 8vo. A very rare cond was to be a further coni rihiit ion. These 
book, reprinted in Babington’s translation of three were? reprinted ( T^ond. 1729, 8vo) with 
Heckor’s 0']pidemics of the Middle Ages/ the treatise ^ De pronimciati<>iio Grecm/ «Scc. 
Lond. Syd. Society, 1844, and lat(?r; also in 10. ‘Of Englisho Dogges, A sliort treatise 
Griiner and ITaeser, ‘ Script ores de Sudore written in Latine by Johannes (’ai us, drawne 
Anglico/ Jena, 1817. 5. ‘ Joannis Caii Opera into Englishe by Abraham Fhuning/ Lon- 
aliquot et versiones,’ Lovanii, 1556, Hvo, con- don, 1576, 4to. 1 1. ‘ EpLstola Bartholommo 
taining: (1 ) ‘De Medendi Methodo’ (second Clerke. Pn>fixnd to his translation of Cas- 
edition),dedicatedtoSir John Mason; (2) ‘De tilion/ London, 12nio, 1577 {Athene Can- 
Ephemera Britannica liber lUius, jam primum tah^) The above list of Caius’s printed books, 
excusus.’ This Ijalin treatise on the sweat- drawn up from actual inspection, is believed 
ing sickness appears to have been written, to b€3 complete, though it is ])ossibh» there 
or at least begun, at the same time as the may have been lat(ir continental editions of 
English tract, from which it is quite distinct, one or two of the classical works. The fol- 
and was intended especially for the medical lowing are said, 011 the authority of ‘ Athenm 
profession, while the former wBjS addressed Cantab./ still to exist in manuscript: 1. ‘An- 
te the public. This was meant to consist of nules Colleppi de Goneville et Caius a Col- 
two books, according to the aut hor’s state- legio condito libri duo,’ Caius C(dl. 2. ‘ An- 
raent. It is dedicated to Antony Perenot, ^ notationes in Galenum,’ Univ. Lib. Camb. 
bishop of Arras. This work was reprinted 3. ‘Annalos Collegii Medicorum Lond. ab 
in London, 1721, 8vo; also Berlin, 1833, A.n. 1520-65/ Coll. Phys. Loudon. 4. ‘Notes 
12mo, edited by Hecker ; and in Gruner’s on Hippocrates,’ Caius Coll. 5. ‘ De Canoni- 
‘ Scriptores’ above cited. (3) ‘Galenusde pro- cis libris Veteris Testamenti/ Caius Coll, 
juiis libris; de ordine librorum siiorum: do 6. Notes on ‘ Alox. Aphrodisii cle prudentia/ 
ratione victus Hippocratis in morbis acutis ; Caius ColL 7. ‘ Notes on Aristotle,’ Caius 
de decretis Hippocratis et Platonis liber pri- Coll. 8, Additions to RoWt Talbot’s ‘ An- 
mus.’ All these, in Latin versions by Cams, notations on the Itinerary of Antoninus,’ 
dedicated to George Day, bishop of Chichcjs- Gains Coll. ^ 

t er. A good woodcut head of (Jaius, in pro- Caius’s own list above referred to contains 
file, is prefixed to this volume, and repeated seventy-two titles, including sixteen origi- 
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nal workg, seven versions from Greek into 
Latin, and ten commentaries, besides texts, 
discovered, edited, and amended, but all the 
rest appear to have i>erished. Some, he says, 
were lost through the dilatoriuess of Opori- 
nus, the printer of Basel, 

Caius’s medical writings have a high value. 
Living in an age wIkui book-learning was 
the mark of the skilled physician, and him- 
self a ])ro found scholar, he was still notable 
for his powei’ of observation. lie saw what 
was important, and described it with preci- | 
sion. Ills description of the symptoms of 
the sweating sickness is the classical account | 
of that remarkable epidemic, with which his i 
name is iiist^parably associated. Ills works I 
on that su])j(‘ct must be regarded as tiie most | 
importani medical writings produced in Kng- j 
land before the time of Harvey, and their 1 
valium is shown by the fact that both the | 
Latin and tlie Lnglish treatise have been | 
eacli three times rt?printed in this and the ' 
last century, (,'oinparing Caius with the con- ! 
tinmital writers on the same subject (who i 
were chielly Gormans), Ilaeser says: * Gains ' 
omnium <jui de sudore Anglico scripserunt, ■ 
princ«*ps piitandum (\st.’ | 

Caius^s Latin writing is terse and lucid, j 
It is o\id(*nrly modelled on the style of Cel- ' 
sus, from wliom he borrows many words, and 
somt‘times whole phrases. His English is 
vigorous. He was a good naturalist, as well 
as an exeelhmt physician and scholar. In 
every depart luent of learning he s(*t‘ms to have 
been proficient. 

[flunk's Cell, of riiys. i. 37-10t> ; Cooper’s 
Alheme Cantab, i. 312-^18; Goodall's Coll, of 
JMiys. ; Mulli liter’s Hist, of Univ. of Cambridge, 
vol. ii. ; lhbliogni[)hy and medical crit icism kindly 
supplied by jir. J. F. Payne.] J. l>, M. 

CAIUS, THOMAS (//. 157i>), writer 011 
the history of the university of ()xford, was 
of a Yorksliire family whose name, is usually 
written Key or Gay, but his immediate rela- 
tives resided in Lincolnshire. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and Wood states doubtfully 
that he was a student of University Goll(*gt\ 
In 1525 he was elected felhjw of All Souls’ 
College, proceeded to his degrees in arts, and 
became proficient in classical studies. In 
1634 he was chosen registrar of the univer- 
sity — an oflice which at that, date embraced 
the additional functions of public orator. 
He declined to submit readily to the changes 
brought about by the Reformation ; fell under 
the suspi(uoii of the authorities, and in 1562 
was dismissed from the registrarship. In later 
years he conformed to the new religion, be- 
came in 1669 prebendary of Salisbury, and 
in 1561 was edected master of University 

VOL. viil. 


College. He became rector of Tredington, 
Worcestershire, and dying in May 1672 was 
buried at Oxford, in the church of St. I'eter- 
1 in-the-East. 

Caius is best known as the leader of a very 
curious controversy touching the compara- 
tive antiquity of tne universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. His opponent was a Cam- 
j bridge man of the same surname, although 
I not lineally related, John Caiii.s (1610-1673) 
j^. V.], warden of Gonville and Caius College, 
When Queen Elizabeth visited Cambridge, 
in August 1604, the public orator (William 
Masters) asserted, in a speech, that Cambridge 
was a more ancient university than Oxford. 
A friend of Thomas Caius reported the speech 
to him, and ho wrote within a week a little 
treatise entitled ‘Assertio Antiquit at is Oxo- 
niensis Academia),’ to disprove the Cam- 
bridge orators statement. Two copies were 
made of the manuscript, one of which found 
its way into the Earl of Leicester’s library. 
Inhere it seems that John Caius saw it, and 
in 1668 he printed it, without consult ing the 
author, as an appendix to his own ^De Anti- 
quit ate Cantabrigiensis Academim libri duo’ 
— a plea for the superior antiquity of Cam- 
bridge. John Caius describes the ‘ Assertio ’ 
as the work of an unknown author of Oxford 
University, and attacks it severely. Thomas 
I Caius’s treatise was reprinted with .Tohii 
i Caius’s book for the second time in 1674. Both 
writers were then dead; but the friends of t ho 
champion of Cambridge 1 ' niversit y were alone 
responsible for this edition. Thomas Caius 
had, liowever, left behind him an annotated 
copy of .Tohn Caius’s work, and another ma- 
nuscript treatise of his own, entitled ^ Vindi- 
cw AntiquitatisAcademimOxoniensis contra 
Joannem Caium Cantabrigiensem.’ Many 
copies of this treatise were circulated in ma- 
nuscript. One cox^y passed into the hands of 
Archbishop Ussher, thence to the archbishop's 
ne^ihew, James Tyrrell Usshov, and thence to 
an anonymous friend of the antiquary Hearne, 
who printed it at Oxford for the first time in 
1730. Caiiis’s account of the origin of Ox- 
ford University is wholly valueless from an 
historical point of view. It fully accepts the 
mythical stories about Alfred and earlier 
times. Its chief interest lies in the numerous 
and varied authorities cited. Bryan Twine 
used Caius’s manuscripts in his ‘ Antiquitatis 
Academia) Oxoiiiensis Apologia,’ 1008. 

Caius translated into English , at t he request 
of Queen Catherine Parr and of Dr. Owen, 
Henry VIII’s physician, Erasmus’s jiaraphraso 
of the Gospel of St. Mark, which, according 
to Strjye, was ‘ set up in all churches, for the 
better instruction of priests.’ He translated, 
from English into Latin Bishop Longland’s 

a 
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sermons (Ijondon,1627 ?),aiid into Latin from 
Greek Aristotle’s *D.e Mirabilibns Miiiidi/ 
tbe tragedies of Euripides, and an oration of 
Isocrates. His friends, John Leland and 
John Parkhiirst, complimented him on his 
erudition in Latin epigrams. 

[Wood’s Athenne Oxon. cd. Bliss, i. 397, s. v. 
• Key ; ’ Parker s Early History of Oxford (Ox- 
fonl Historical Society), 21-37 ; Hearne’s edition 
of Cains's Vindiciae (1730) ; Strype’s Parker, i. 
511 ; Strype’s Annals, i, ii. 108,J S. L. L, 

CALAH, JOHN (1758-1798), organist 
tind composer, was horn iti 1758, but his birth- 
place and early history are alike unknown. 
In December 1781 he succeeded John Jack- 
son as organist of the parish church and master 
of the song-school of Newark-on-Trent, where 
he remained until 1785, on 28 June of which 
year he was appointed to the offices of organist 
and master of the choristers in the cathedral 
church of Peterborough, which were vacant 
by the reaignat ion of HicKard Langdon . Calah 
remained at Peterborough until his death, 
which took place on 5 Aug. 1798. He was 
buried on the 8th of the same month. He 
composed some unimportant church music, 
songs, sonatas, &c., hut his works are now 
nearly forgotten. 

[Gent. Mag. 1798, p. 728; Appendix to Bcm- 
Tose's Choir Chant Book ; Burial Register and 
Chapter Audit Book of Peterborough Cathedral, 
communicated by the Rev. W. Farley Wilkin- 
sin.l W. B. S. 

CALAMY, PiENJAMIN^ D.D. (1642- 
1 686), prehenda ry of St . Paul’s, was the second 
son of Edmund (’alamy the elder [q. v.], and 
eldest son by his second wife, Anno T^eaver. 
He was horn in London on or before 8 June 
1642. His motlier, according to Tillotson, 
was a strong prrsbvterian. His education 
was begun at 8t. Paul’s School. His father 
Sent him,.hofor(‘ 1 6(>0, to Cat liarine Hnll, Cam- 
bridge, wliere he fully sustained the family 
reputation. At the Best oration, which his 
father had been active in promoting, Benja- 
min Calamy, with his younger brother James, 
adhered to the national church as re-esta*- 
blished. The ejectment of his father and 
elder brotlier occurred while lie was still an 
undergrad ufite, but his writings show that if 
he was alarmed into conformity, it was the 
sectarianism of the noncfmforrnists, rather 
than their siilTerings, wliich alarmcal him. lie 
graduated B.A. in 1664, M.A. in 1668, ^vas 
elected fellow, and became * an ornament to 
the college’ (Echakd). Among his pupils 
was James Bonnell |'q. v.] On 25 April 
1677 he obtained the preferment from which 
his father had been ejected, the perpetual 


cumey of St. Jlary Aldermanbury, in succes* 
sion to Simon Ford, D.l). This appointment 
he owed to the interest of the notorious 
George Jeffries, then a leading man in the 
norisn. He was soon appointed one of the 
king’s chaplains in ordinary, and took his 
D.D. in 1680. In IBSii the publication of 
his ^ I)i.«course about a Doubting [the second 
edition has ‘Scrupulous’] Conscience,’ de- 
dicated to Jeffries, mad<j a great noise. He 
had already preached it twice with great 
applause, once to his own parishioners, and 
again at Bow Church. His text (T^uke xi. 41) 
gave occasion for expounding his habitual 
thesis, that the best church is the one which 
leads men to subordinate everything else to 
humble and pra(‘tiiuil piety. The sting of 
the sermon lay in Calaray’s (quotations from 
Baxter and from his own father ; the former 
having declared that ‘ thousands are gone 
to hell,’ the latter that ‘ all our church cala- 
mities have sprung ’from forsaking the parish 
churches. Calamy’s sermon was acc*;pted as 
a challenge to nonconformists by a baptist 
schoolmaster, Thomas de Laum^ [q. v.], who 
brought out ‘ A Plea for thfi Nonconformists,’ 
168.3, a pithy and tronchaut perfonnance. 
Its publication (rost its author his liberty, 
and indeed his life. Although Calamy did 
not choose to answer the letters wliicii De 
Laune wrote to him from Newgate, he made 
interest in his bi'half, and his failure to 
obtain De Laune’s release ‘ was no small 
trouble to him,’ as his nonconformist nephew 
testifies. For his ‘scrupulous conscience’ 
sermon Calamy was rewarded m 1683 by the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul’s with the vi 
carage of St. Lawnmee Jc^wry, with St. Mary 
Magdalene, Milk Stre-et , annexed. On 18 June 
1685 he was installed in the prebend of Har- 
leston ill St. Paul’s, vacated by the death of 
John Wells,] ).!). His nepliow thinks be now 
bad ‘ a fair prospect of the utmost preferment.’ 
But in the autumn of this year occun'ed the 
lamentable affair of Alderman Henry Cornish 
[q. V.], executed on 23 Oct., nominally for 
conspiracy, but really for the part he had 
taken in the discovery of the alleged ‘popish 
plot.’ Cornish was Calamy’s parishioner ; 
on his trial (Calamy stood by him, and in 



reported to have told (Ailainy 
‘a mine of gold as deep as the raoniimont 
is high, and a bunch of pearls as big as tho 
flames at the top of it,’ would not save Cornish. 
Up to the morning of his execution Calamy 
was in attendance upon the condemned man ; 
he could not trust himself to accompany 
him to the scaffold. His nephew, who met 
him on his way from his last interview witli 
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Cornish, thought he ^ would have sunk down ’ 
as he told the sad story. There can be little 
doubt that this business preyed upon Calamy’s 
spirits and caused his death. In less than 
two months he was seized by a pleurisy, 
under which he sank, ‘ when a little turned 
of forty years of age/ says his nephew, some- 
what underestimating his years. He was 
buried on 7 Jan. 1686 at St. Lawrence Jewry, 
the sermon at his funeral being preached by 
his co-prebendary, William Sherlock. He 
left a widow, to whom his parishioners made 
a ‘ generous present.’ Calamy was on the best j 
of terms witli his nonconfoimist brother and j 
nephew, and ^ exceeding kind ’ to the latter j 
after his father’s death. He declares that j 
could he find any church ‘that did lay greater I 
stress upon a pure mind and a blameless life, j 
and less upon voluntary strictnesses and in- j 
different rites and ceremonies than we do, I | 
would very soon be of tljat church, and even ^ 
entice all I could to it ’ 4th edition, | 

1704, p. 75). According to Ned Millington, ! 
the auctioneer who valued his library, none 
of his books were so much thumbed and 
marked as the works of the puritan William 
l^erkins, particularly his ‘ Cases of Conscience.’ j 

He published seven separate^ sermons, enu- j 
merated in ‘ Jliographia Jlritnnnica/ the ear- : 
liest being a sermon at Guildhall, from Tit. | 
iii. 8, 9, 1673, 4to. In 1690 his brother James I 
edited an 8vo volume, dedicated to the ]ia- • 
rishioners of St. LawTence and St. ]Mnry Mag- j 
dalene, and containing thirteen of Calamy’s • 
sermons, all preached on special occasions ; 
prefixed is his likeness, engraved by Asunder 
Gucht, and appended is Sherlock’s sermon at j 
his funeral, originally published 1686, 4to. i 
The volume w'ent through several editions, 
and was to have been followed by another, 
which James ("Calamy could not be prevailed . 
upon to bring out. One of his sermons is re- 
printed in ‘ British Pulpit Eloquence/ 1814, : 
8vo, vol. i. Granger mentions two other 
prints of Benjamin Calamy. 

[Biog. Brit. 17S1, iii. 137 (life by John Camp- 
bell, LL.D., a few additions by Kippis) ; Birch’s 
Life of Tillotson, 2nd cd. 1753, p. 388 ; Calamy’s j 
Hist. Acet, of my own Life, 1830, i. 57 sq., 71; : 
Granger’s Biog. Hist, of Kng,, 1824, v. 32 ; 
extract from parish register of St . Mary Alder- 
manbnry, per Eov. C. C. Collins.] A.G. 

CALAMY, EDMUND, the elder (1600- 
1660), one of the authors of ‘ Smectymuuus,’ 
was born in February 1600, the only son of a 
tradesman in Walbrook. His fat her came from 
Guernsey, and the family tradition is that he 
■was an exiled Huguenot from the coast of 
Normandy. Calamy was admitted, on 4. July 
1016, to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where 


he graduated B.A. in 1019, B.D. in 1632, 

I His aversion to Arminianism is said to have 
stood in the way of his obtaining a fellow- 
ship, but lie was made ‘ tanqiiam snoius’ on 
i 22 March 1026. This office (peculiar to 
j Pembroke) was tenable for three years ; but 
= Calamy could have held it but a very sliort 
I time if it be true that Nicholas Felton, bishop 
: of Ely, who took him into his liouse as ehap- 
I lain, presented him to the vicarage of St. 
Mary, S wafHiam Prior. Aft er F el ton ’s deat h 
(5 Oct. 1026) he was chosen lecturer at Bury 
St. Edmunds, and resigned his vicarage in 
favour of one Eldred, whom the parishioners 
desired. The Swalfham living lapsed to the 
lord keeper, who would not present Eldred, 
but allowed him to officiate till he found him 
another living, and then (24 Aug. 1633) pre- 
sented Jonathan Jepheot. There are some- 
what conflicting accounts of Calamy’s atti- 
tude at this period towards the ceremonies. 
He was not the uncompromising noncon- 
formist which his colleague, Jeremiah Bur- 
roiighes [q. v.], proved himself. Wood and 
Walker make the most of the statements 
of an anonymous pamphleteer, follow'ed by 
Henry Burton [q. v.], from whicli it may 
nppciar that Calamy wore the surplice and 
bowed at the name of Jesus. He admits 
that ‘ in some few things ’ he did eonfonn, but 
strenuously asserts his noucompliance on 
other points, and especially as regards reading 
Ghat wickt‘d book of sports.’ And, in the im- 
peachment of Bishop \Vren, Calamy is men- 
tioned as one of the divines whom the en- 
forcement of AV Ten’s articles of 1636 drove 
away from tlie district. AVhen he left Bury 
he preached a retractation sermon, in which 
he took his farewell of all ceremonial com- 
pliance. llobert Kich, second earl of War- 
wick, a leader of the puritan party, is said to 
hav<* pn*sented him to the valiialde rectory 
of Rochibrd, Essex, on the death ( ‘ about 1640/ 
Wood) of AVilliam Fenner, B.D. Probably,, 
however, lie was onl}'' lecturer at Kochford. 
The Essex climate had an unfortunate eftect 
upon Calamy’s constitution. He fell into a 
quartan ague, which left him with a nervous 
aflection of the head, permanently precluding 
him from mounting the pulpit, so that he ever 
afterwards preached from the reading-desk. 
The death of John Stoughton, D.D. (buried 
9 May 1 639), made an opening for (Mamy in 
the perpetual curacy of St. Mary Aldennaii- 
bury,to which he was elected before 27 May 
I 1639. In July of that year he was incorpo- 
rated B.D. at Oxford. At this period the con- 
1 troversy on episcopacy became acute. The 
elder Edward Bagshaw [q. v.lliad attacked as 
a lawyer the political rights of the bishops, and 
been silenced. At Laud’s desire, and with his 
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assistance, Bishop Hall defended their sacred 
claims. His ‘ Episcopacie by Divine Right 
asserted ' was published in KUO, and was fol- 
lowed early next year by his tract called ‘An 
Humble Kemonstranci' ’ (anon.), addressed to 
the i)urliament , Soon appeared * An Answer 
to a Booke ent it tiled An Humble Remon- 
strance, . . . Writ ten by Snieotymnuus,’ 1041, 
4to. This nom de plume was framed of the 
initials of five contributors to the authorship 
of the quarto, Marshall, Calamy, Young, 
Newcomen, and Spurs! owe. It was the first 
publication in which Calamy had any share. 
The posit ion of * Smectymnuus ’ was really one 
of conciliation. Denying the apostolic origin 
of liturgies, and the divine right of the epi- 
scopacy, its writers were ready to hear with 
bishops if reduced to a primitive simiilicity, 
and with a liturgy if reformed by a consul- 
tation of divines. But they defeated their 
aim by galling allusions to historic displays 
of the prelat i C spirit . These are i n a postscript , 
which Masson, reiving on internal evidence, 
assigns to John Milton. Hall, a controver- 
sialist of admirable skill and power, in a ‘ De- 
fence’ (also anon.), complained of his oppo- 
nents’ case as ‘ friv olous and false ; * and when 
Smectymnuus issued a ‘ \"indication,’ pro- 
nounced it ‘ tedious,' and contented himself 
wit h a ‘ Short Ans wer . ’ M i 1 1 on had now put 
forth an ‘Apology for Smectymnuus^ and 
‘ Anima<lversions ^)n Hall’s ‘ Didence.’ Mean- 
while two of the Sniectymiiiinns, Marshall 
and Calamy, Were invited to take part, in the 
consultations promoted by tlie lords’ com- 
mittee for innovations in March 1641 [see 
Burtons, Ccjkxkltus], This was in fact 
carrying out their own proposal. Here (ac- 
cording to NeaH they met Hall ; and had 
the suggestions for accommodatirm agreed 
upon within the Jerusalem Chamber been 
aceopted by parties outside, the approaching 
overtlirow of episcopacy might liav''o hoeii 
aveited. All the Smectymnuaiis were noini- 
nated in tlie ordinance of 12 June 1618 as 
members of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divdnes. Calamy. as an assembly man, took 
the covenant with the rest. During the doc- ! 
trinal d(d)ates he sliowed himself ‘ liberal 
and eautious’ (Mitctikll) in his holding of ’ 
the August iiiian or Calvinist ic theology. In 
this respj>ct, as well ns in his orignnal views 
of church government, he followed Ussher in : 
taking a mean betwixt extremes. But in ! 
the rapid progress of events (Jfilainy vv^ns led 
to find th(‘ inejan in preshyteiaanisni. He 
was confirmed in this view by f)bserviiig, ’ 
even in hi.s own parish, the disintegrating ^ 
tendency of Congregationalism. TI(‘nry Bur- ! 
ton was permitted to hold a ‘ catechisticull ! 
lect.\iiv’ oil alternate Tuesdays at 8t, Mary ^ 


Aldermanbury. On 28 Sept. 1 645 he launched 
out at this lecture in favour of ‘ his congre- 
gationall way.’ A somewhat ncrimoniouft 
interchange of pamphlets between Burton 
and Calamy ensued. On 9 June 1646 par- 
liament required the ordinance of the pre- 
vious year establishing presbyterianism to bo 
carried out in the London province, and 
on 19 June the London ministers agreed, 
with certain cautions, to obey the ordinance. 
Calamy's parish was included in the sixth 
London classis. His name apfM»ars, as one of 
I the assessors, at the foot of the ‘ Vindication 
; of the Preshyteriall-Ciovernment,’ kc. 1650, 
4to, drawn up liy the London provincial as- 
sembly on 2 Nov. 1<U9. He had a hand also 
' in the ‘ Jus Divinum Ministerii Evangtdici,’ 

' iK:c., published by the same assembly in 1654. 

! He took part in presbyttUMaii ordinations, 
i Thiring the civil war Calamy found himself 
I more th.an once in a difiicult position. His 
I S])eech at the (luildhall, on 6 (.)ct . 1648, to 

• promote the city loan for subsidising the Scots 
' army, ‘ in order to the preservation of tho 
i Gospel,’ has often been quoted. Eehard says 

• he acted as an array chaplain, but this is inccir- 

; rect. He remained constant to the duties of 
: his own jiarish, where his week-day lecture 
had for twenty years ammprecediuitiKl follow- 
! irig, * seldom wt'n‘ so few as sixty coache.s’ at 
the doors. His ]m»nching, so far as it touched 
upon the fjueslions of the day, held up tho 
ideal of eonMit ii! ional frei*dora as again.st 
arbitrary acts, whether of the king or of his 
opponents. ^ (*t it is too much to say, with 
his grandson, that in liis ulteranctts there wast 
‘nolliing tending to inflame/ In the pulpit 
(^ilaray’s frankness of lieart sometimes got 
the better of his caution. Though In^ was 
‘a bitter enemy to all mohhs,’ and a n^soluto 
j oppomuit of the rising sectaries, his expres- 
sions on public affairs were quoted as coun- 
tenancing ‘ ineendiary ’ measures. The trial 
and execution of Charles he did what ho 
could to oppose : his name is attached to tho 
‘Vindication ’ of the London ministers’ con- 
duct ill this affair, drawn up by Cornelius 
Burges. Under the Protectorate he ‘ kept 
hims(df as private as he could.’ There is a 
remarkable story of his interview with Crom- 
well, in which he told him that nine in ten 
of tho nation were opposed to his aRsumjj- 
tion of .supremo power. Tho restoration of 
the monarchy ho eagerly promoted (rt‘spect- 
ing the story to the contrary, quoted in 
‘ Biogra])hiaBritannica,’1784,iii. 181, note K, 
see Calamy, Contm, 1727, ii. 910), preaching 
before the commons on the day when tho 
vote wa.« taken on the question, and joining 
the deputation to Charles at Breda, In June 
1660 he was sworn cliaplain-in-ordiuary to 
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tho king, but only onco preached in that j 
capacity. His grandson says he ‘soon saw ! 
whither things were tending,’ and mentions • 
an anecdote that, having Monk as his auditor 
on a sacrament day, he emphasised the re- 
mark, ‘Some men will betray three kingdoms | 
for lilthy lucre’s sake,’ by flinging towards the | 
generates pew ‘ his handkerchief, which he ] 
usually wav’d up and down while he was 
preaching.’ Nevertheless, he hesitated a con- I 
siderable time before refusing the bishopric j 
of Coventry and 1 Richfield, which w«as kept | 
open for him. We have it on Tillotson’s 
authority that Calamy was sensible of ‘ the 
great inconvenience of the presbyterian parity 
of ministers ; ’ but Mrs. Calamy ‘ over-ruled 
her husband, and so the matter w(uit. otF.’ 
At the Savoy conference ( A])ril-Jiily UUJl) 
Calamy t ook a modcinite part, and there were 
great hopes of his conforming; but his pn;- 
face to tho ‘ Reply ’to the })isho]js’ ‘ Answer’ 
to the nonconform ists’ ‘ Exceptions ' shows | 
that by this time his position was such as to 
make his nonconformity inevitable. While 
the conference was sitting he had been rti- 
turned wit.h Baxter by tlie cit y ministers, on 
i? May, as one of their nomiiu.'es for convo- 
cation. Bisltop Sh<‘ldon, however, in the 
exercist? of his power of selection, Jiad passed 
them over. There was yet one mt‘asure by 
which Calamy might have boen induced to 
conform, najnely, tin? ratification by law of 
the provisions of tlie king's dt*claration of 
25 Oct. lOdO. To gain this Calamy used all 
the interest at his command. lie was pre- 
vented by illness from wait ing upon the king 
with the presenters of the petition for such 
ratiftcation. On the failure of this last liope, 
and the passing of the Uniformity Act, he 
.sntfored ejection, preaching his farewell ser- 
mon (from 2 Samuel xxiv. 14) (Ui 17 Aug. 
Ii\\y2. On 27 Aug. Calamy, at tlie head of 
the London ejected ministers, presented a 
brief petition to the king in dignified and 
pathetic terms. Charles gave them hopes of 
an indulgence; but at the privy council next 
day the arguments of Slieldon prevailed. 
Calamy continued to attend the parish church 
from which lie had been ejected. On 28 Dec. 
he was present as usual, and the appointed 
preacher did not appear. Prevailed uptm by 
‘ the importunity of the pectple,’ he went into 
the desk and ^ireaclied with some warmth. 
He was committed to Newgate under the 
lord mayor’s warrant on t> Jan. l(k>3, being 
the first of the nonconformists who got into 
trouble for disobeying the Uniformity Act. 
Newgate Street was blocked by the coaches 
of his visitors. ‘ A certain popish lady ’ (jip- 
parently the king’s mistress), cfelainod on her 
way through the city by the throng, repre- 


sented to the king the di.sturbed state of 
opular feeling. Calamy was set free by the 
ing’.s express order, but it was stated that 
tho act had not provided for his longer re- 
straint. The commons on 19 Eeb. referred 
it to a committee to inquire into this defect, 
and addressed the king against toleration. 
With this incident, which was iiia<le the 
subject of verses by Robert Wilde, D.D., the 
presbyterian liumorist and poet, Calainy’s 
public life closes. lie survived to see ‘ Lon- 
don in ashes’ after the great tire. Driven 
through the ruins in a coach to Enfield, the 
sight broke his heart. lie kept Iiis room, 
rapidly sank, and died on 29 Oct. l(kU>. The 
register of Mary Aldermanbury rei.’ords, 
under* Burials since the dreadfull fire Sep. 2. 
0(V that of ‘ Mr. Edmond Calamy late pastor 
— Nov. 6.’ Henry Newcome’s tliary says he 
was buried in the ruins of his church, ‘ as near 
to the place where his pulpit had stood as 
they could guess.’ Granger mentions five 
prints of Calamy ; a sixth, and the best, is tho 
engraving by Mackenzie;, in the second edition 
of Palmer; they are all from one original 
painting, now in private hands. 

Calamy was twice married : first to Mary, 
daughter of Robert Siielliiig, portman of Tps- 
wieli, probably of the same family To which 
belonged Joane Siielling, the mother of Wil- 
liam Ames, D.D. (BiiowxE, p. (id); secondly 
to Anne Leaver, of the Lancashire 1 weavers. 
By his first wife he had Edmund [q, v.], 
.leremy (b. November 1(538), and a daughter 
(Mrs. Bayly). By his second wife ho had 
Benjamin [q. v.], James, .John (who was born 
2 Aug. 1658, was educated at Cambri<lge, was 
twice married, and left a sou. who died with- 
out issue, and a daiighti;r, living in 1731), 
and four daughters, all well married. 

Calamy published chiefly sermons: 1. ‘Eng- 
land’s Looking-gla.^se,’ iS:c. 1642, Ito (fast 
sermon before the commons, 22 Dec. 1641). 
For preaching 1 his sermon Calamy received a 
massive almsdish, bearing his arms and the 
inscription, ‘This is the Gift of the House of 
Commons to Edmund Calamy, B.D., 1641.’ 
It is now in the possession of Michael Pope, 
j Thurlow Towers, Streathaiu. 2. ‘ God’s Free 
Mercy to England,’ &c. 1642, 4lo (ditto, 

I 23 Feb.) 3. ‘ The Nobleman’s Patterne of 
j Thankfiiluesse,’ <S:c. 1643, 4to (thanksgiving 
I sermon before the lords, 15 June). 4. ‘ Eng- 
; land’s Antidote against the Plague of Civil 
j Warre,’ &c. 1644, 4to (fast sermon before the 
commons, 22 Oct.) 5. ‘ An Iiulietment against 
England because of her Selfe-murdering Di- 
visions,’ &c. 1645, 4to (fast sermon before the 
j lords, 25 Dec. 1644). 6. ‘ The Door of Trvth. 

; opened,’ Sco, 1645, 4to (anon., issued ‘ in the 
I name and with the consent of the whole church 
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of Aldermanburie/ in reply to Henir Burton’s 
^ Truth shut out of doores’). 7. ^The Great 
Danger of Covenant-refusing,’ &c. 1 C-tO, 4to 
(sermon before the lord mayor, 1 4 Jan.) 8. ‘ A 
just and necessary Apology,’ &c. 1646, 4to 
(against an attack in Henry Burton’s ‘Truth 
stal Truth,’ &c.) 9. ‘ The Saints’ Rest,’ &c. 
1651, 4to (sermon). 10. ‘The Monster of 
sinful Self-seeking anatomised,’ &c. 1655, 
4to (sermon before the lord mayor, 10 Dec. 
1664). 11. ‘The Doctrine of the Bodies 

Fragility,’ &c. 1655, 4to (funeral sermon for 
Dr. Samuel Bolton), li. ‘ The Godly Man’s 
Ark,’ kc. 1657, li^nio, 8th edit. 1688, re- 

f rinted 1865, 12mo (five sermons). 18. ‘ A 
^atterne for all,’ &c. 1658, 4to •(funeral ser- 
mon for Robert, earl of Warwick). 14. ‘A 
Sermon ... at the Funeral of thci Lady 
Anne Waller, ... 31 Oct. 1661,’ 1662, 8vo. 
15. ‘The Fixed Saint, a Farewell Sermon,’ 
&c. 1662, 4to (printed also in the volume of 
‘Farewell Sermons’ by London ministers). 
16. ‘A Sermon ... at Aldermanbtirrv-Cliurch, 
Dec. 28, 1662,' &c. Oxford, 1663, 4to. Pos- 
thumous were : 17. ‘ The Art. of Divine 
Meditation,’ &c. 1667, 8vo (printed from a 
hearer’s notes). 18. Sermon on the resur- 
rection of the dead in ‘ Morning Exercises 
at St. Giles’s, Cripplcgate,’ 1676, 4to, Wood 
mentions also: 19. ‘ A Leading Case,' &c., 
and says Calamy liad a hand in ‘ Saints’ Me- 
morials,’ 1674, 8vo. An epistle by Calamy 
is prefixed to Fenner’s ‘ The Soul’s I^ooking- 
Glasse,’ &c. 1651, 4to. 

[Wood's Athenae Oxon. 1691^2, i. 898, ii. 377 ; 
Cahiiny’.s Abridgement, 1713, pp. 159, 176; 
CalamyK Account, 1713, pp. 4, 388; Calainy’.s 
Contin.. 1727, pp. 7, 149; Calainy's Historical 
Account f)f my own Life, 2iid edit. 1830, pp, 52 
seq. ; Palmer .s Nonconf. Memorial, 2nd edit. 1802, 
i.*76 ; Birch’s Life of Tillotson, 2nd edit, 1753, 
p. 388 ; Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans, Dublin, 
1759, ii. 369, iii. 259 seq. ; Biog, Brit. 1784, iii. 
131 (article, by Dr. John Campbell, a few ad- 
denda by Kippis) ; Monthly llepository, 1817, 
p. 592 ; Granger’s Biog. Hist, of Eng., 5th edit. 
1824, ii. 363, V. 364; Masson’s Milton, 1871, ii. 
2S0; Marsdens Later Puritans, 3rd edit. 1872, 
p. 12l ; Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury (Laud), 1875, xi. 311 ; Browne’s Hist. of 
Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk, 1877, 
p. 88; Mitchell’s Westminster As.sombly, 1883, 
p. 121 ; extracts from Pembroke College books, 
per tlio master of Pembroke, from the register of 
St. James, Bury 8t. FCtlmunds, per Hcv. W. T. 
Harrison, and from the registers and vestrybook 
of St. Mary Alderman bury, per llev. i \ C. Col- 
lins.] A.’ a. 

CALAMY, EDMUND, the younger 
(1685 r^-J 685), ejected minister, was ( he eldest 
son of Edmund Calamy the elder [<£. v.], by 
his first wife, Mary Snelling. He was Dom 


at Bury St. Edmunds about 1635. Hia early 
training he got from hia father, who sent 
him to Cambridge, where he was entered at 
Sidney Sussex College on 28 March 1652. 
On 10 Nov. 1658 he (and two others) re- 
ceived presbjleriau ordination at Moreton, 
Essex, of which Hoard (not one of the five 
ordainers) was rector. Having graduated 
B.A. in 1654 he was transferred to Pembroke 
Hall on 13 March 1656, and graduated M.A. 
in 1658. His son slates that he became a 
fellow of Pembroke, but this is not confirmed 
by the records. Hoard died in February 
1658, and Calamy w as piT*sen ted by the trus- 
tees of Robert, earl oi A\'arwick, deceased, 
to the rectory of Moreton, where he had 
preached for some time wuth acceptance. 

I Gn 20 April 1659 the presentation was con- 
firmed by the commissioners for approbation 
of public preachers. He gave four bonds to 
insure the paynuuit of 18/. as first-fruits to 
Richard Crotmvel I, lord protector, or his suc- 
cessors. Not withstanding his father’s ex- 
ample he never took the covenant. Like his 
father, he welcomed the restoration of the 
monarchy, and in 1661 he gave generously 
‘ to the voluntary contribution for tlie supply 
of the king’s exchequer. But on the passing 
of the Uniformity Act in 16()2 lie sufi'ered 
ejection as a nonconformist, and went to live 
with his father in London. In lt)65 he was 
chaplain to Sir Samuel Barnardistoii [q. v.J, 
at Brightwell Hull, near Ipswich, but re- 
turned to his father in the folloAving year, and 
* was with him till liis death. Three years after- 
j wards he married ( 1669) and set up house in 
the parish of St, Mary Aldernianbiiiy. Here 
he preached privately in a few friends. Tliis 
w^as illegal, and expiised him to the.. annoy- 
ance and costs of a crown ottice prosecution. 
Though warrants wa^re issued against him, 
he was never disturbed at fils seiwices, and 
managed to avoid arrest. On the king’s de- 
claration of indulgence, 15 March 1672, he 
took out a license and (juietly ministered to 
a small congregation at Curriers’ Hall, near 
Cripplcgate. Ilis character was essentially 
that of a man of peace and piety. ITis son 
tells us that he instilled moderation into 
him from his very cradle. With his brother 
Benjamin (^q. v.], who became incumbent of 
the parish in which he lived, he was on ex- 
cellent terms, and among his intimate friends 
was Richard Kidder, afterwards bishop of 
Bath and Wells (originally a nonconformist). 

He led a very retired life, never 8CH}king 
fame or popularity, and was carried off’ by 
consumption. He died suddenly in the night, 
while on a visit in May 1685 to Edward 
Haynes, F.R.S., of Totteridge, near Barnet, 
a member of his flock. Ho was buried under 
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the pulpit at St. Mary Aldermanbury. In j seems to have been transferred to Walton'^ 
1669 he married Mary, eldest daughter of j school at Bethnal Green, shortly afterwards 
Joshua Gearing of Tooting, a retired Lon- | broken up. On his father's death in 1685 he 
don trader, only brother of Tliomas Gearing, j was sept, by the advice of his uncle Benjamin 
vice-provost of Kill’s College, Cambridge. ; fq. v.], to Merchant Taylors' School, under 
His widow died at Bath in March 1715, and j ilartcliff, afterwards canon of Windsor, 
was buried in Aldermanbury churchyard. | H#re he had as companions AViUiam Dawes, 
Their children were Edmund (1671-1732) j afterwards archbishop of York, and Hugh 
[q. V.], followed by four daughters, of wliom , Boulter, afterwards archbishop of Armagh 
the second died of consumption in 1692. j [b.v.J Leaving Merchant Taylors’ he read 
Calamy never published anything. j Greek for a few months with Walton, his 

[Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 301 ; Contin. j old master, and was inclined to proceed for 
1727 , i. 4G1 ; Hist. Acct. of my own Lif«, 2nd 1 the study of divinity to New England under 
ed. 1830, i, 64 sq., 88, 126, 310, 342, ii. 309; j the escort of Charles Morton, ejected from 
Palmer *s Nonconf. Memorial, 2nd ed. 1802, ii. j Blislaiid, Cornwall, and afterwards vice-pre- 
208; Bioj;. Brit. 1784, iii. 136 (article by Dr. : sideiit of Harvard University. His mother 
John Campbell).] A. G. _ objected, and in 1686 he entered the academy 

CALAMY, EDMUND, D.D. (1671- j of Samuel Cradock, B.D., ejected from North 
1732), biographical historian of nonconfor- ; Cadbury, Somersetshire, and now settled on 
mity, the only son of Edmund Calamy the his own estate at VV'ickhambrook, Suhblk. 
younger [q.v.J, was born on 5 April 1671 ‘in i Here he took a two years’ course in philo- 
a little house just over against the Conduit,’ 1 sophy, keeping up his Greek by private applica- 
in the parish of St. Mary Aldermanbury. He ; tion with a fellow-studeiit, Thomas Goodwin, 
was baptised by his father, and makes a point afterwards archbisliop of Cashel. Ketuniing 
of the fact that he had never been joined to ; for a few months to Doolittle, at St. John’s 
the established church. Yet his baptism is , Court, Clerken well, he was recommended by 
entered in the parish register. As a child John Howe to pursue his studies at Utrecht, 
he was sickly and studious. His own ac- . Obtaining bis mother's cotisent he sailed for 
count of bis education is very interesting, j Holland in the middle of March 1088. At 
As soon as she had taught him liis cate- ^ Utrecht he heard lectures in philosophy and 
chism, his mother took him on Saturday ^ civil law as well as divinity, and defended a 
afternoons to the public catechisings held thesis (afterwards published) against innate 
at Dyers’ Hall by Thomas Lye, M.A., the 1 ideas. His pictures of university life in 
grammarian, ejected from Allhallows, Lorn- \ Holland, and of the colony of Englisli stu- 
bard Street, who had a wonderful gift with j dents tht*re, are very graphic. He had a knock 
children, and had been Mrs. Calamy’s own : of making friends, and formed many ac- 
iustructor. His lirst schoolmasterwavS Nelson, quaintances which i)roved of service to him 
tlie curate of Alderraanbury ; next, for the in after life. It was at Utrecht that he was 
sake of country air, he was boarded at Epsom ' a cla-ss-hdlow of Charles Spencer, afterwards 
with Yewel, a harmless sort of lifth-monarchy I third earl of Sunderland, and (iueen Anne’s 
man, and * no great scholar.’ He made better j whig secretary of state. Another of his good 
progress under liobert Tatnal, M.A., a pupil ; friends was Spencer’s tutor, Charles Trimnell, 
of Busby, ejected from the chapel of St, Joim | afterwards bishem of Winchester. William 
Evangelist, who kept a very successful school ; Curst ares [q.v.J, who was in Holland in 
in Winchester Street. As a schoolboy he j 1691 looking out for suitable men to fill 
was often made the bearer of gifts of money 1 chairs in the Scottish universities, made 
to imprisoned ministers, and was twice j>re- I several offers to Calamy. In May 1691 
sent when dissenting meetings for worship i Calamy returned to l^ondon. He visited 
were broken up by the authorities. He liked ; Baxter (whom lie had never before seen) and 
the preaching of dissenters best, but went heard him preach like one that had been in 
about to hear all the famous preachers in another world ‘ and was come as a sort of an 
the established clnircli. Tii 1682 he was express from thence to make a report, con- 
boarded in the house of Thomas Doolittle, cerning it.' Baxter encouraged him in his 
M.A.,ejoct ed from the rectory of St. Alphage, design of repairing to Oxford, which he car- 
London Wall, who kept a tlieological aca- ried out ‘ a little after midsummer.' Armed 
demy at Islington. CfSamy was too younff with introductions from Grfcviusof Utrecht, 
for the special studies of t lie place ; he had Calamy had no difficulty in obtaining per- 
one companion in grammar learning and the mission to study at the Bodleian. His object 
advantage of the society of liis elders. When was to go thoroughly into the whole range 
Doolittle was compelled by a prosecution to of questions at issue between conformists 
remove his academy from Islington, Calamy and nonconformists. Among modern writers 
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none influenced him more than Chilling- 
worth, During his stay of some nine months 
at Oxford Calamy mixed freely in univer- 
sity society. He was still under age when 
Joshua Oldfield, minister to the Oxford dis- i 
senters, put him into his pulpit. lie preached ; 
at several places near Oxford, particularly j 
Bicester, and on one occasion HtCusfield * in : 
the public church.’ He was sought as their | 
regular minister by the Andover dissenters, 
of whose diflTerences he gives an amusing ac- 
count. Almost simultaneously he received 
invitations from Bristol to become assistant 
to John Weekes (ejected from Bnckland 
Newton, Dorsetsliire)^ witli a salary of 1(X)/. 
a year, a lionse, and a liorse’s* keep, and 
from Blackfriars, to assist Matthew Sylvester 
(ejected from (Tiinncrby, Lincolnsliire) in 
liis new meeting-house, with a ‘prospect of 
bare 40/. a year.’ His mother decided for 
him; he must settle in London to be near 
her. Accepting the cull to Blackfriars in 
1G92, he joined Thomas Reynolds (assistant 
to John Howe) in a quiet lodging at lloxton 
Square. The two young men soon (1094) 
thought of being ordained, and determined 
if possible to have a public ordination, a 
thing not yet attempted among tlie Loudon 
dissenters since the I'niformity Act. lliey 
consulted Howe, who raised no objection, 
but suggested that as there was (since 0 April 
1091 ) a nominal union between the pre.sby- 
terian and congrt^gational ministers, it would 
look better if Matthew Mead the iiidepeudent 
were asked to preach. Calamy did not want 
^fead, or any •' narrow, confining, cramping 
notions.’ He and Reynolds ‘ insisted upon 
being ordained ministers of tlie catholic 
cliurch,* without reference to part icular flock-s 
or denominations. ^lead, however, was ap- 
plied to, but declined, lest the affair should 
give olfonce. Tlien Howe, after consulting 
Lord Sr>mers, refused to take part unless the 
ordination were perfectly private. Calamy 
next resorted in vain to William Bates, D.D. 
By persistence Calamy secured the services 
of six ejected ministers, headed by Samuel 
Aiinesley, D.D. [q. v.”l, in whoso meeting- 
house, near Little St. iTelen’s, the ordination 
tooli place on 22 June U)94. Seven were 
ordained ; the proceedings lasted from before 
ten till past six. The candidates had gone 
through tlie previous ordeal of a strict ex- 
amination in philosophy and divinity. Soon 
after this Calamy’s mother found him a wife. 
In 1695 he rendered a service to Daniel 
AVilliams, against whose character ciirtain 
malicious cliarges had been laid, Williams 
in gratitude offered him the post of assistant 
(on 60/. a year) at Hand Alley, Bishopsgate. 
As the Blackfriars people were really unable 


to support t wo ministers, at midsiiinmer he 
made the move. He remained wit h Williams 
till June 1703, when he succeeded Vincent 
Alsop [q. V.] at Tot hill Street, Westminster. 
John Lacy, who afterwards achieved notoriety 
as one of the ‘ French prophets,’ was a member 
of this congregation and a very active mover 
in the election of Calamy. In the previous 
October (.\ilamy had been chosen one of the 
Tuesday lecturers at Salt ers’ Hall in the room 
of Nat haiiiel Taylor. 1 lot h these positions he 
held until his death. A new meeting-house 
for him was set on foot in 1 7 19, and opened 
on 23 April 1721, in Long Ditch, afterwai'ds 
called Princes Street. ( Julainy never legally 
qualified as a diss(‘nting minister by sub- 
scribing the doctrinal articles of the church 
of England, according to the Toleration Act. 
He shrewdly calculated that no one would 
suspect him of neglecting this T(*quircmeut, 
and had he not in 1713 privately recom- 
mended the same course to a young student 
(who b<‘t toned his Inst met ions) his disqualifi- 
cation, uumentioned even in his autobio- 
gra])hy, would never have become known 
(Fox’s ‘ Memoirs ’ in Monthhj JiepoH. lH21, 
p. 135). (.’alamy’s peculiar case throws new 
light oil his attitude towards the Salters’ 
llall conlertuices in 1719 [-^ee Bra1)I>VKY, 
TiioAfAsJ, wlien his holding aloof disap- 
pointed both ])arties. It is now clear that, he 
could not liase gone with tlie subscribers, 

■ while the j>ositiori of the nonsiih>crihers, as ro 
fiising oil priiicijde to give among themselves 
precisely tin* sann* kind of testimony to t heir 
, orthodoxy which tiu‘y were willing to tender 
to the government, must have Hppean;d to 
him strangely ilhigical. Calamy ’s life, apart 
from Ids litiu'ury career, presents few inci- 
dents lifter his settlement at Westminster. 
His journey to Scotland in 1700, on the in- 
vitation of Ills friend Principal Carstares, 
while it afforded full scope for his powers of 
social observat ion and gave him an oppor- 
tunity for preacliingmodenition in the leading 
pulpits of the north, continued his attach- 
ment to the methods of h^nglish dissent, 
lie relished the claret of his hosts more than 
their eccle.siasticisin. The proceedings of tlio 
Aberdeen synod struck him as ‘ the inquisi- 
tion revived,’ He was made a burgess of 
Edinburgh, and received the honours of M.A. 

[ (22 April) and D.D. (2 May) from tlie uni- 
versity of lOdinburgh (his name stands first 
I on the existing roll of graduates in divinity), 
j King’s College, Aberdeen (9May), andGlas- 
i gow (17 May) followed suit. In 1713 he 
I made a similar progress through the west of 
England, and, as ho tells us, never * worked 
harder or fai’ed better,’ Calamy was always 
something of a diplomatist. He had a courtly 
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manner and an engaging way of takings people once a storm of angry pamphlets, aiming in 
into his confidence, with plenty of address, various ways to shake the credit of the work, 
lie was at his ease in all companies, per- The caution with which Calamy had revised 
fectlj knew his own puimose, and pursued his materials is curiously shown in his own 
it with great tenacity, lie understood the story of his going to Oxford, and by bribing 
value of backstairs influence and the use of a Dutch printer obtaining a sight of Claren- 
a silver key. But he was at his best when don’s ‘ History’ while in the press, in order 
confronted with able men in cliurch and t0 Soften, if necessary, any ‘difference in 
state, and seldom failed to make them feel matters of fact, between my Lord and Mr. 
the strength of the case of dissent. Our Baxter.’ He read all that was published 
knowledge of his weaker points is chiefly ! against him, and at once began to amend 
owing to the carefulness of his autobiogra- j and enlarge for a new edition, which was 
phicul revelations. His frank self-conscious- \ called for immediately. The second edition 
ness never displeases; his essential kindliness * was, however, not issued till 1 713, 2 vols. 8vo. 
always attends him. Ho made no personal j In the new ‘Abridgement' the history was 
enemies. John Fox was told that he and • brought dtrwn to 1711; Baxter’s ‘ lleformed 
Williams wore rivals, but he appears to liavo I Liturgy’ was added (separately paged). The 
been singularly free from the jealousies which ! ‘Account of the Ministers, Li*cturers, Masters 
ofti‘ii vt'X the mutual relations of ecclesias- ‘ and t'ellows of Colleges and Schoolmasters 
tical persons. He is almost the only divine ^ who were Ljected or Silenced after the Re- 
fer whom Fox has not a single bitter word. : st oration in 1()(>0. By, or before, the Act 
Calamy’s publications, as catalogued by of Uniformity ’ (a more cautious title) now 
Hut t, are forty-ont^ in number. The majority ; formed a distinct volume, and is properly 
are sermons, but no one reads Calamy s ser- quoted as an independent work. Next year 
mons. His platan in literatun^ is as the bio- : appeared John WalkeFs ‘Attempt towards 
grapher of nonconformity. He began this recovering an Account of the Numbers and 
work by editing Baxter’s ‘Narrative’ (to Sufteriiigs of the Clergy . . . who were Se- 
1684) of his life and times. Sylvester was questerVl, Harrass'd, *S:c. in the late Times of 
Baxter’s literary exect It or, and his name alone the Grand Rebellion: OccasionM by the 
appears as responsilile for the ‘Reliquije Bax- Ninth Chapter (now the Second Volume) of 
terianfc,’ 1696, fol. But the expurgations, to Dr. Calaniy’s yVbridgment,’ iX:c., 1714, fol, 
which Sylvester was very reluctantly broiiglit Walker’s is a work of great historical value, 
to consent, Avere Calamy’s, as he minutely the fruit of marvellous industry (as his col- 
describes {Hist, i. 677). Calamy fur- lections for it, now in the Bodleian, show) 

nislif'd also the ‘contents’ and index to the disligured by a total want of dignity, and 
volume. His next step was the pf jpularisiiig enliveuied Avitli a A^itriolic hiiinonr. To the 
of Baxter’s life by an ‘ Abridgment,’ 1702, , argumentative part of his huge folio Calamy 
8vo, whicli is much better known tlian the ' replied in an octaAo pamphlet, ‘ The Church 
original. It condenses Baxter’s ‘Narrative,’ , and tlu* Dissenters Compar’d, as to Persecu- 
continues the history to tlie end of Baxter’s ; lion,’ 1719. In dealing Avith Walker’s mis- 
life (1691), and summarises (in chap, x.) ! takes he displayinl contempt rather than 
Baxter’s ‘English Nonconformity , . . Htated | seA’erity, and he had the great advantage of 
and Argued,’ 1689, 4to. The most remarkable j a disposition to corn^ct his OAvn slips. At- 
feature of the volunn? is chapter ix. (nearly I tacks never injured his temper, but simply 
half the book), headed ‘A Particular Ac- | made him anxious to improve his matter, 
count of the Ministers, Lecturers, FtdloAVs ; In 1718 he penned Avith some sharpness his 
of Colledges, &:c., avIio Avere Silenced and ; ‘ Letter to Mr. Archdeacon Echard,’ Avho 
Ejected by the Act for Uniformity: With | had aspersed his grandfather; but he Avas 
tlie Characters and Works of many of them.’ \ ready to discuss the points Avith Echard over 
The publication required some courage, and . a glass of wine, and told him ‘ men of letters 
by many nonconformists was A’iewed as un- | should not be shy of each other.’ He com- 
seasoiuible, appearing as it did at the monnmt j pleted his biographical labours by publishing 
when the dissenters had ‘lost their firm | ‘ A Continuation of the Account, &c. 1727, 
friend ’ (William III), and Avere not anxious 2 a oIs. Bvo (paged as one), reprinting in the 
to court the notice of ‘ the high party ’ that second volume his reply to Walker, and 
came in with the reign of Anne. When it adding ‘Remarks’ upon Tliomas Bennet’s 
appeared, ‘a dignified clergyman’ threatened ‘ Essay ’ on the Thirty-nine Articles. As the 
one of the puMishers with" a censure of the ‘ Continuation ’ is really a series of emenda- 
book in oonvocation, who replied that he tions of the ‘ Account,’ Calamy would have 
would wilUxigly give ‘ a purse of guineas ’ saved himself and his readers much trouble 
for such an advertisement. It provoked at if he had chosen the course of bringing out 
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a new edition. Among dissenters Calamy *s 
dumpy volumes took the place of darkens 
* Lives/ those folio treasures of the older 

{ puritan hagiology. Inferior to Clarke’s col- 
ections in richness and breadth, they were 
well adapted for explaining the causes and 
justifying the spirit of the nonconformist 
separation. In choosing for hia central figur^ 
Kichard Baxter, whom some writers have 
strangely called a presbyterian, Calamy em- 
phasised liberty of conscience as the keynote 
of nonconformity. He wrote three distinct 
lives of Baxter, the ‘ Abridgment,’ a shorter 
life prefixed to l^axter’s ‘Practical Works,’ 
4 vols. 1707, fol., and a sketch in the ‘ Con- 
tinuation" (p. 897), especially valuable for 
its dealing seriatim with the ‘ chief accusa- 
tions ’ brought against Baxter. In 1775 
Samuel I'almer condensed Calamy’s four 
volumes into two, with the title of ‘Tlie 
Non-Conformists’ Memorial.’ An improved 
edition was issued in 8 vols. 1802-3, but an 
adequate edition of Calamy is still a de- 
sideratum. Palmer’s arrangement is con- 
venient, and his additigns are of some service, 
but he is not a good compiler ; he omits 
valuable matter, rarely reproducing the ori- 
ginal documents which abound in Calamy, 
nor can his accuracy be trusted. Partly 
erliaps from failing eyesight, he makes some 
lunder or other in nearly ever}^ life. hA*en 
on the title-page of his first volume (1802) 
he not only commits himself to the number 
of ‘ two thousand ’ ejectt*d, but gives 1 000 as 
the date of the Uniformity Act (corrected 
in vols. ii. and iii.) This number of two 
thousand is rather a figure of rhetoric than of 
calculation. Calamy says it was ‘ mention’d 
from the first ’ (Accozintj pref. p. xx), and it 
probably originated as a counterpart to an 
assertion by Thomas Cartwright [(j. v.l in 
one of his defences of Field and Wilco<^s’s 
‘Admonition,’ 1572, to the effect that ‘ two 
thousand preachers, which preached and fed 
diligently, were hard to be found in the 
church of England ’ ( Contin, pref. p. i). 
Calamy <loes not profess to give an exact 
enumeration, but he thinks two thousand 
under the mark. His own volumes men- 
tion 2,405 names, omitting duplicates, but 
counting those who afterwards conformed. 
Palmer’s contain 2,480, including only 230 of 
the after conformists, b\it adding new names. 
Nor is this exhaustive; in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
to take an example, Calamy and Palmer give 
182 names; Browne, the careful historian of 
nonconformity in these counties, while re- 
moving two (one ejected in another county), 
adds 14 on the evidence of ecclesiastical 
registers, so that Oliver Hey wood may be 
right in estimating tlie gross total at 2,500. 


All the lists require more careful classifies 
tiou than they have yet received. Baxter is 
probably very near the mark when he fixes 
at 1,800 the number of the nonconforming 
clergy who eiitered upon active work in the 
dissent ing ministry. Calamv’s ‘ Continua- 
tion’ concluded his historical labours. In the 
summer of 1729 his health was broken, and he 
spent ten weeks at Scarborough for the waters. 
He lived to deprecate, though not to take part 
in, the discussions (1730) on the decay of the 
dissenting interest, and preached on 28 Oct. 
1731 the first sermon to mini.^ters at Dr. Wil- 
liams’s library (he was one of the original 
trustees of Williams’s foundations). In the 
following February he tried the Bath waters, 
hut returned Lome to prepare for death. He 
died on 3 June, and was buried at Aldermau- 
bury on 9 June, 1732. 

Calamy wa.s married, first, on 19 Dec. 1605, 
t o Mary (d. 1713), daugli ter of Michael Watts, 
a cloth merchant and haberdasher (d. 3 Feb. 
1708, aged 72); secondly, on 14 Feb. 1716, to 
Marj" .Tones (niece of Adam (’ardonel, secre- 
tary to the great Duke of Marlborough), who 
survived him. He had thirteen children, but 
only six survived him, four of them, including 
Edmund (1697 755) [q. v.], being by the 

first wife. 

Of the many engravings Calamy, the best 
is that by G . \'ertiie, prefixed to the sermons on 
the Trinity (see below ) ; h*sa refined, but more 
I genial, is that by AVortliingl on from Itichard- 
j sou’s painting, prefixed to his autobiography; 
that by Mackenzie, * from an original picture,’ 
pre*fixod to Palmer’s work, shows a shape- 
less face with a squinting lf?er. 

Calamy’s moat important publications, in 
addition to those inention*Ml a})ove, are: 
1. ‘Defence of Moderate Nonconformity,’ .3 

f )arts, 1703-5, 8vo, against Ollyffe and Hoad- 
ey. 2. ‘ Inspiration of the Holy Writings,’ 
1710, 8vo, dedicated by permission to Queen 
Anne. 3. ‘ Thirtofm Sermons concerning the 
Doct riiie of the Tri iiity,’ 1 722, 8 vo, in wh ich he 
vindicates the authenticity of 1 Jo. v. 7, and 
vouches for the orthodoxy of the generality of 
his dissenting brethren. Cleorge I, to whom the 
book was dedicated, received Calamy * very 
graciously’ when he came to present it, and' 
charged him with a message to the London 
dissenting ministers, to use their * utmost in- 
fluence ’ at the coming election in favour of 
the Hanoverian candidates. 4. ‘Memoirs of 
the Ijife of the late Uevd. Mr. John Howe,’ 
1724, 8vo. Calamy’s numerous funeral ser- 
mons are valuable for their biograpliical par- 
ticulars. He was in the habit of funiishing 
similar particulars to other writers of funeral 
sermon, s, John Shower, for instoj^ce* 

[Calamy’a gossiping autobiography, ‘ An His- 
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toncal Account of my own Life, with some 
Beflections on the Times I have in,* though 
quoted by Kippis, was first edited by John Towill 
Rutt in 2 yols. 1829, 8vo, 2nd ed. 1830, from 
two transcripts of Calamy’s autograph, one of 
which, in thrtie folio volumes, had been collated 
with the original by his son Edmund ; Rutt, in 
his preface, speaks ot having ‘ endeavoured to 
exercise a discretion/ which James (Hist. Litiga- 
tion Presb. Chapels and Charities, 1867, p* 724) 
interprets as referring to omissions from the 
text ; in point of fact there is one omission, re- 
ferring to a family circumstance of no public in- 
terest ; among the Calamy papers are three suc- 
cessive revisions of the autobiography, in Calamy's 
autograph, not seen ]>y Kutt. Mayo’s Funenil 
Sermon, 1732; Biog. Brit. 1784, iii." 140 (article 
by Dr. John Campbell, additions by Kippis); 
Hunter’s Life of Oliver Hey wood, 1842, p. 137, 
seq. ; Janies, lit sup. p. 628; baptismal and burial 
registt^rs of St. Mary Aldermanbury, per Rev. 
C. C. Collins ; authorities quoted above.] 

A. G. 

CALAMY, EDMUND ( 1697 h-1755), 
dissenting minister, the eldest son of Ed- 
mund Calamy, D.D. (1671-1762) [q. v.] by | 
his first wife, Mary Watts, wa.s born in Lon- | 
don (date not ascertained ), and, after passing I 
through Westminster School, entered the j 
Edinburgh University in 17 14, and graduated : 
M.A. on 15 Juno 1717. From Edinburgh he 
went to Ltiyden, where he entered 29 iSepl. , 
1717. For some time he assisted his father : 
at Westminster, but in 1726 he was chosen , 
to succeed Clark Cldis worth, as assistant to 
Benjamin Grosvenor, afterwards D.D., at 
Crosby Square. He was a member of the 
presbyterian board (1769-48), and a trustee 
of Dr. Williams’s foundations from 1740 till 
his death. In 1749 Gros veneer resigned his 
charge, owing to advancing years, and simul- 
taneously Calamy retired from the ministry. 
He died on 13 .Tune 1755, and was buried on 
17 June in the chancel of St. Mary Alderman- 
bury. His son Edmund (b. 18 May 1746), who 
entered Warrington academy in 1761 as a 
divinity student, removed to Cambridge in i 
1766, and became a barrister of Ijincoln’s ! 
Inn. He was a member of the presbyterian | 
board, and a Williams* trustee (1784-1812). 
Thomas Emlyn of London, barrist er (grand- 
son of Thomas Emlyn, whose Unitarian views 
E. Calamy, D.D,, had controverted), hy will 
dated 20 July 1796 left lands at Syddan, co. 
Meath, to ‘ fediiioiid Calamy, Esq., senior.’ 
In 1812 Calamy the barrister left London. 
He died at Alphington, near Exeter, on 
12 May 1816, ^ed seventy-three. His son, 
Edmund, died 27 Aug. 1850, aged seventy. 
His younger son Michatd, the last of the 
direct line, lived a very secluded 

life at Exeter^ in a house filled with the 


family books and papers. He was educated 
for the ministry at Wj-mondley, and under 
John Jervis at Lympstone, and wa.s always 
called reverend, but it is not known that 
he ever was ordained or held any charge. 
Occasionally he preached for the Unitarians, 
at Exeter and Topsham, He i.s the author of 
hymn 96 in the supplement (1826) to Kippis’s 
collection- He bore a strong resemblance 
to the portraits of Edmund Calamy, B.D. 
He died unmarried, at Baring Crescent, 
Exiiter, on 6 Jan. 1870, aged eighty-five. 

[Calamy’s Hist. Acet. of my own Life, 2nil ed. 
1830, ii. 307, 489; Jeremy’s The Presbyterian 
Fund and Dr. Williams’s Trust, 1885, pp. 135, 
171; Mon filly Repos. 1814, p. 205, 1816, p. 300; 
James’s Hist. Litig. Presb. Chapels abd Chari- 
ties, 1867, p. 668; Edinburgh University records; 
burial register of 8t. Mary Aldermanbury, per 
Rev. C. C. Collins; will of T. Emlyn, in the 
possession of H. L. Stronge; toinb-stone at Guild- 
ford ; Calamy papers, manuscripts, in private 
hands.] A. (1 . 

CALCOTT. [See also Callcott.] 

CALCOTT, WELIJNS (> 1766-1769), 
author, was a native of (/hosliire, the son of 
a member of tlie corporation of Shrewsbury. 
All that is known of his personal history is 
gathered from the preface to one of his books, 
from wliicli it appears that he was induced to 
become an ant Ivor by reverses of fortune. He 
published two books by subscription, and was 
enabled thereby to make advances towards ix 
restoration of a settled life. The first edition 
of his ‘Thoughts, Moral and Divini‘,’ was 
issued in London in 1756. A second edition 
W’as brouglit out at Birmingham in 1758; a 
tliird at Coventry in 1759; a fourth at Man- 
chester in 1761 ; and a fifth at Exeter in 
1764. In 1769 he published ‘A Candid Dis- 
quisition of the Principles and Practices of 
the most ancient and honourable Society of 
Free and Accepted Masons,’ London, 8vo. 
This work is said to have been the means of 
leading many persons to join the society. It 
was reprinted m 1847 by Dr. George Oliver, 
who considered it the ‘ gem of the period’ iu 
which it was written. 

[Notes and Queric‘S, 4th sor. ii. 9 ; Oliver’s 
Golden Remains of the Early Masonic Writers, 
vol. ii. 1847 ; Oliver’s Revelations of a Square, 
1855, p. 118; Ttmiperanco Spectator, 1866, p. 
181.] C. W. S, 

CALCRAFT, Sin GRANBY THOMAS 
(1770-1820), colonel, wa.'^ the younger son 
of John Calcraft [a. v.] of Rempston Hall in 
the isle of Purbeclv, politician, and younger 
brother of John Calcraft (1765-1861) [q. v.], 
and was born in 1770, He entered the army 
as a cornet iu the 15th light dragoons in March 
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1788, and was promoted lieutenant in 1 793, in 
which year his regiment was ordered to join 
the force under the Duke of York in Flanders. 
"With it he served at the battle of Famars, 
the siege of Valenciennes, and the allair of 
Villiers-en-Couche, where IdO troopers of 
the ir>th light dragoons with 112 Austrian 
hussars defeated a corps of 10,000 Frenchmen 
and saved the life of the emperor. For this 
exploit all the eight ottlcers of the 15th prt^- 
sent were knighted, and received the order 
of Maria Theresa from the Emperor Leopold. 
In the same month, April 1791, Calcraft was 
promoted captain, and his regiment was fre- 
quently engaged tlirougliout tlie disastrous 
retreat of the following winter. Ih 1799 he 
accompanied Major-general Lord Paget, who I 
commanded the cavalry brigade in the expe- ' 
dition to the H elder, as aide-sle-camp ; he was 
wounded at the second battle of AlKinaer on 
1 Oct., and was for his services promoted 
major into the 25th light dragoons iiiDecember 
1799. In the following year ht' excliangi'd into 
the 3rd dragoon guards, of which he becanm 
lieutenant-colonel on 25 Dec. 18(X), and he 
commanded that r(‘giincnt continuously with 
great reputation until his promotion to the 
rank of major-general in 1813. In 1807 he , 
was elected M.l^ for W'nreham, but resigned ! 
his seat at the close of 1808 on liis regiment | 
being ordered for service in the Peninsula. ; 
The 3rd dragoon guards were at once bri- 1 
gaded with the 4th dragoons under tlu»com- | 
mand of Henry Fane, as the heavy brigade, I 
which was engaged in tlie battle of Talavera. 
General Fane fell ill, and Calcraft assumed . 
the comniund of the brigade, which he held 
until tie; arrival of Gef)rge de (Jrey in May ; 
1810. The brigade was fre<j|uently engaged 
during t he ret reat f)n Torres V edras, and again 
in the pursuit of Mass£*na in March iHll. 
After the combat of Foz d’Aronce, the heavy 
brigade served on the lel’t hank of the Tagus 
under Marshal lleresfnrd, and Calcraft, who 
had been jjromoted cohuiel for his services 
on 25 July 1810, was engaged at the head 
of his regiment at Campo Mayor, where he 
earnestly begged to >>e allowed to succour 
the 13th light dragoons, at the hatth* of Al- 
buera,andin Jjumley’a charge at Los Santos 
on 16 April 1811. In January 1812 the heavy 
brigade, whicli was again temporarily under 
the command of Calcraft, assisted in covering 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and wlien Wel- 
lington formed 1 he siege of Radujoz, it was 
left with General Graham’s division to waUdi 
Marmont. After Salamanca the cavalry 
division distinguished itself in the affair of 
Llera on 11 June 1812, when General Lal- 
lemand’s cavalry was cut to pieces, and in 
General Slade’s report the ‘ conspicuous gal- 


lantry’ of Calcraft is specially mentioned 
( Wellington Sitpplejnentaiy Despatches^ vii, 
348). The brigade Avas tlien engaged in 
covering Hill’s retreat from Madrid, and in 
December 1812 Calcraft was made a knight 
of the Portuguese order of the Tower and 
Sw^ord for his services. Oii 4 June 1813 he 
was promoted major-general, and left tho 
Peninsula after four years’ continuous and 
distinguished service. lie was compara- 
tively neglected in lattT yam, llis political 
opinions were peculiarly obnoxious to the 
ministry, whose jobbery was repeat «Mlly at- 
tacked by his brother, at the instigation (it 
was believed) of Sir Granby. In 1813 lie 
w'as appointed to the command of a brigade 
in England, and in l8|4 received only a gold 
medal for tin; battle of Talavera. in 1814 
he threw up his staff appointment, and lived 
in retin^ment, a somewhat (lisap])ointed and 
certainly an ill-used man, until his death on 
i 20 Aug. 1820. 

I [Royal Military Calendar; Record of tlie -Srd 
i Ilragooii Guards ; Wellington llespalches and 
8uj)plemcrjtary Despatches.] R. M. 8, 

CALCRAFT, JOIIX, the elder ( 1726- 
1772), polit ician, was t lie son of a solicitor at 
Grantham, who acted as town chu’k of the 
borough, and manipulated its parliamentarv 
contests in favour of the, Dukt; of Rutland's 
nominees. Through the influencf‘ of tlie Mar- 
quis of Granby lie, obtained a small ch'rkship 
in the pay olfice or commissariat department, 
but his astounding rise into wealt li and power 
was due to the patronage of Henry Fox, the 
first lord Holland, of whom Calcraft was by 
some writers said to lie the cousin, and by 
others insinuated to he tin* natural son. 
When Fox became tlie pay master-g(‘neral he 
re,posed implicit conlidence in this young of- 
ficial, made him the medium in his commu- 
nications with the chiefs of the army, and 
appointed him agent for as many regiments 
os he could. I’h rough the aid of tin; same 
imscrupulous politician Calcraft was jihiced 
in the lucrative position of deputy commis- 
sary-general of musters, and in the eyes of 
the multitude, who were then unacquainted 
with his keenness and talents, ho was con- 
sidered to hold his posit iop in trust for Fox. 
After a time Calcraft withdrew from the civil 
service and devoted himself entirely to his 
business as army agent or quasi-banker and 
contractor for the forces, in which position 
he found his official knowledge of tho greatest 
utility, and speedily secured a ‘ rewon ue su- 

S erior to any noblcman^s estate in the king- 
om.’ He ‘riots in tho plunder of an army ' 
was the expressive phrase in 'vrliich Junius 
afterwards summed up the general estimate 
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of his profits. In 1703 Calcraft deserted the 
cause of Fox for his more illustrious rival, 
throwing himself with characteristic energy 
into the task ofreconciling Pitt withtheother 
discontented politicians. Ills first attempt 
was to reconcile Pitt to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and for that puii)ose he was closeted 
with the great commoner for three hours on 
lo A ug. 1763; but the ellbrt proved a failure, 
and he was denounced by the Bedford faction 
for ha\ ing deceived them as to Pitt’s views. 
Early in the same year (1703) he had been 
talked of as a possible Irish peer; in its 
closing month he was ejected from his post | 
of deputy commissary-general- In Dec(‘mher 
1705 Calcraft contested the city of Rochester 
against. Grey Cooper, but hej had the in or- , 
tification of being defeated by his antagonist, ! 
probably through (k)oper’s influence as secre- | 
tary of the treasury. At the general elec- j 
tion of 1708 ho was returned to parliament ^ 
for the sHni(‘ constituency, and continued to j 
represent it until his death. Ashe possessed | 
the ‘ b('st head for ini riguo in the whole j 
party ' of Pitt’s followers, he was the medium 
m restoring in 1708 the friendly relations! 
whi(?h had (existed in ])tvvious years between 
Tiord Chat ham and Lord Temple, and he tried, 
though with less success, to connect Ifenry 
Conw*ay with them. Long before this date 
his earliest patron, the Marq^uis of Granby, 
had been indebted to Calcraft tor considerable 
loans, and through his agt'ncy tie* marquis 
was detached from the court. ( •alcraft had 
now acquired iniieli Imrough inllueuce, had 
ingratiated himself 'with the proprietors of 
the cliief London newspapers, and had won 
over to his side many of the h‘ading menibors 
of th(‘ London corporation. Ilis activity was 
thrown into th<^ cause of the ‘liberty of tho 
subject and parliament ai’v reform,’ and ho ex- 
erted himself 'W’’ith Philip Francis (theroputed 
author of the * Letters of .hinius’), whom ho 
])atronised as a hoy and a man, in the task of 
forcing Lord Chatham into power. In Gc- 
tolier 1771 Calcraft fell under the lash of 
Junius, although Francis 'was then his pro- 
fessed friend; but it has been suggested that 
this was a ^ blind ’ to divert suspicion of tlie 
autliorsliip of the lett ers from I’rancis. Large 
purchases of lau4ed property had from time 
to time been made by (Calcraft, and ho was j 
now report od to possess estatt^s 'W’^orth 1(),(XX)Z. 
per annum. He had acquired tlu? estate of 
Kompston, Corfe Castle, in 1757, and had be- 
come th(? owner of the manor of Warehani in 
1767, which he followed up by gradually pur- 
chasing t he chief part, of the to\vn. An Eng- 
lish x)eerape object of his am- 

bition, and tiiia title which he coveted was 
that of Earl of Ormonde ; hut in April 1772 


I he was seized by a fatal illness. On 21 Aug. 
in that year he wrote to Lord Chatham, that 
he had conquered the disorder which troubled 
him, and tliat ‘ by gentle exercise and a warm 
climate ’ lie would be quite restored ; but on 
23 Aug. he dit^d at Ingress Abbey, Belv(idere, 
Kent, aged 46, leaving four sons. He was 
buried at St. Mary’s, Warehani, and there is 
a monument to his memory in the chancel. 
Calcraft was a free liver, and had several 
; children by Mrs. George Anne Bellamy [q- v.] 
and by Miss Bride, both of them actre.sses. 
The former had presided at Calcraft’s t able, but 
her habits were too extravagant for him, and 
aft(»r he had repeatedly paid lier debl.s she 
was disnfissed with a pension. Tho let ter to 
him which she advertised for publication in 
October 1767, but afterwards suppressed, is 
jirinted, 'with an address to the public, in ^The 
Apolog>^ for her Life ’ (1785), v. 87-144. Tho 
sums of money which he left to his chil- 
dren by these women are set out in a note to 
Tooke’s edition of Churchill’s ‘ Poems ’ ( 1804), 
i. 346-7. To Philix> hVancis he left 1,000/. 
in cash, and ordered that if Francis died 
without leaving his widow 3(X)/. a year sho 
sliould ho jirovided with an annuity of 200/. 
per annum. I le also expressed his desire that 
Francis sliould lie returned to parliament for 
WartLam. Numerous letters to and from 
Calcraft will be foimd in ‘ The Grtuiville Pa- 
jiers,’ ii. 90-2, and the H\>rrespondence of 
the Earl of Chatham,’ ii. 245, See, 

[Parkes’s Sir P. Francis, i. 13-363; Corre- 
8pond<‘ncc of fourth Duko of llodford, iii. 236— 
237 ; Walpole's Letters ((hinningham’.s ed.), iv. 69, 
140. 199, V. 207 ; Walpole’s Last Ten Years of 
George II, i. 400 ; Walpole’s Memoirs of Reign 
of George 111, i. 261, 294, 332, and iii. 208, 274 ; 
Hutchins’s Dorset (1861 ed.), i. 82, 111, 113, 
534; Satirical PrintvS at British Museum, iii. 
117L 1181, iv. 588, 593, 610.] W. P. C. 

CALCRAFT, JOHN, the younger (1765- 
1831), politician, was the eldest son of John 
Calcraft, the elder [q. v.] Ho was born 1 6 Oct, 
1765, and as he inherited his father’s in- 
stincts soon entered upon political life. Before 
lie was twenty-one ho was returned for the 
family borough of Wareham in Dorsetshire 
(15 .Ally 1786), and sat for it until the disso- 
lution in 1790. For ten years after this he 
remained out of parliament, but on a casual 
vacancy was again elected for Wareliam 
(16 June 1800), retaining his seat until 1806. 
At this time ho was identified with the prin- 
! ciples of the whig party, and was numbered 
I among the personal friends of the Prince of 
Wales, his attachment being shown by hia 
I motion in March 1803 for a select committee 
: to inquire into the prince’s pecuniary embar- 
1 rassments. In the Grenville administration of 
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1806 he was appointed clerk of the ordnance, 
and acquired considerable reputation for the 
efficient manner in which he discharged his 
duties. At the general election in that year 
he was returned for the city of Rochester, 
defeating Admiral Sir Sidney Smith both at 
the polling-booth and before the election com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. For lio- 
chester he sat until 1818, when he was again 
returned for AVareham, which he represented 
until 1831. Down to 1828 Calcraft had been 
a staunch whig, but on the formation of the 
Dulte of Wellington’s administration he con- i 
sented to hold the post of paymaster-general | 
(1828-30), and was created a privy councillor 
16 June 1828. In 1831 he revefted to his | 
old faith, voting for the Reform Rill when it | 
was carried by one vote 22 March 1831, and | 


Lincoln, where he put two men to death. 
J.ohn Foxton, who had been the executioner 
in the city of London for forty years, died on 
14 Feb. 1 829. Calcraft was appointed his suc- 
cessor, and sworn in on 4 April 1829. The 
emolument was a guinea a week and an extra 
guinea for eveiy execution, besides half a 
crown for every man ho flogged, and an al- 
lowance to provide cats or birch rods. For 
acting as executioner of Horsetnonger Lane 
gaol, in Surrey, he received a retaining fee of 
five guineas, with the usual guinea when he 
had to officiate on the scaffold ; he was also 
at liberty to engage himself in the country, 
where he demanded, and was paid, 10/, on 
each occasion. During his tenure of office the 
act of parliament was passed ordering crimi- 
nals to be put to death privately. The last 


at the subsequent dissolution he contested 1 
and carried the county of Dorset in the re- i 
form interest. Under the reproaches of the 
tones, with whom he had co-operated from 
1828 to 1830, his mind became unhinged, and 
he committed suicide at Wliitehall Place, 
London, 11 Sept. 1831. On 17 Sept, he was 
buried in the chancel vault of St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly, and at a later date a 
monument was erected to his memory in St. 
Mary’s, Wareham. He married, 5 March 
1790, Elizabeth, third daughter and coheiress 
of Sir Thomas Pym Hales of Bekesbourne, 
Kent. She died at Clifford Street, London, 
2 July 1815, aged 45. Calcraft was one of 
the earliest reformers of the liquor traffic, his 

S osition being to ‘ throw open the retail | 
3 in malt liquor.’ There is in the British I 
Museum ^ a dispa.ssionate appeal to thelegis- | 
lature, magistrates, and clergy,’ by a county I 
magistrate against this suggestion. The titles ' 
of numerous broadsides on Calcraft’s election 
for Dorset in 1831 are printed in C. H, Mayo’s 
bibliography of that county. 


public execution in England took place in 
front of Newgate 26 Alay 1868. The first 
I private execution under the new law was in 
[ Maidstone gaol, 3 Aug. 1868. (’alcraft’s last 
I official act was thu hanging of Janies Godwin, 
on 25 May 1871. Old nge then obliged him 
to retire from office, and he was pensioned by 
the city of London on twenty-fivt‘ shillings a 
I week. lie died at I'oole Street, New North 
I Road, Iloxton, on 13 Dec. 1870. He was of 
kindly disposition ; was very fond of lus chil- 
dren and his grandchildren, and took a great 
interest in his pigeons and other pet animals. 
‘ The Groans of the Gallows,’ or ‘ The Life of 
AV. Calcraft,’ 1 846, which ran t o numerous edi- 
tions, ‘ The Hangman’s Letter to the Queen,’ 
1861, ‘The Heroes of the Guillotiiie and 
Gallows, Askern, Smith, and Calcraft,’ three 
publications of little worth, and not counte- 
nanced by the executioner, contain very few 
facts relating to his history. 

[Arthur Griffith’s Chronicles of Newgate 
(1884), ii. 272-8, 411-15; Daily Telegraph, 
17 Dec. 1879, p. 6 ; Lifcnnd Kecollections of Cal- 


fGent. Mag. 1790, pt. i. 278, 1815, pt. ii. 02, 
1831, pt. ii. 465 6 ; Hutchins’s Dorset (1861 ed.), 
i. 113, 534; Wilson’s House of CoTurnonfl, 1808, 
pp. 510-11 ; Lc Marchant’.s Memoir of Earl 
Spencer, p. 303.] W. P. C. 

CALCRAFT, AA^LLIAM (1800-1879), 
executioner, was born at Baddow, near 
Chelmsford, in 1800. He was a shoemaker 
by trade, but at one time was watchman at 
Reid’s brewery in IJqnorpond Street (now 
Clerkenwell Road), London, and afterwards 
butler to a gentleman at Greenwich. At a 
later period, while obtaining a hawker’s pre- 
carious living, he accidentally made the ac- 
quaintance of Foxton, the hangman, which 
led to liis employment at Newgate to flog 
juvenile oiTenders, at ten shilliug.s a week. 
On an emergency during 1 828 lie was sent to 


craft, with portrait, London, 1880.] (4. C. B. 

CALDECOTT, JOHN (1800-1849), as- 
tronomer and meteorologist, had been acting 
during about four years as commercial agent 
to the government of Travancore at the port 
of Allepey, when, in 1836, he became im- 
pressed with the advantages derivable to 
science from the establislmumt of an astro- 
nomical station in sontliern India. His views, 
enforced by the British resident, Colonel 
Fraser, were at once accerled to by Rama 
Vurmah, then rajah of Travancore. An ob- 
servatory (described in the Madras Journal^ 
vi. 56) was built at Trevandrum, Caldecott 
was appointed its director^ and in July 1837 
observations wore begun with portable in- 
struments, the use of which had long consti- 
tuted his recreation. The completion of a 
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permanent instrumental outfit, including two 
mural circles by Simms and Jones respec- 
tively, a transit, and T^-foot equatorial by 
Dollond, claimed his presence in 13urope in 
December 1838, and while there he fell in 
with the movement recently set on foot by 
Humboldt for carrying out a connected 
scheme of magnetic research all over the 
world. Authorised by the rajah, he? pur- 
chased a set of instruments of the pattern 
devised by Dr. Lloyd for the British stations, 
and on his return to Trevandrum in April 
1841 a magnetic and meteorological obser- 
vatory was erected for their reception. A 
great mass of obs»‘r vat ions was quickly ac- 
cumulated, copies of which were forwarded 
to the lioyal Society, as well as to the court 
of directors of tlie East India Company. 
Their publication was undertaken by the 
rajah, after Caldecott had made a journey 
to England in I84ti, with the futile hope of 
enlisting the aid of some scientific society ; 
and in their laborious preparation for the 
press he was deeply <Tigaged until'his death 
at Trevandrum, of paralysis, on 16 Dec. 
1849. 

Caldecott showed great energy 
coming the difliculties attendant on scien- 
tific work in India, and collected materials 
of value despite inevitable shortcomings. 
Ilis experiments (1842 5) on the tempera- 
ture of the ground at various depths pos- | 
sensed a special interest as being the first of | 
the kind made within the tropics ( Tram, If, j 
Soc, of Ed, xvi. 369). They sliownd, con- ! 
trary to the assertion of Kupfter, that the I 
earth is there to 6*^ ¥. liotter than the air, 
and disproved the iiivariahilil y of tempera- 
ture at a d<'pth of one foot, imagined by 
Boussingault, and used by Poisson to sup- 
port his mathematical theory of heat. Cal- 
decott presented to the Britisli Association 
in 184() a series of horary meteorological oh- ! 
servations begun June 1837 in pursuance of | 
a suggestion by Sir John Herschel ( Report , 
1840, ii, 28); and experimented, with Taylor 
of the Madras ohservatory, July to October 
1837, on the direction and intensity of the 
magnetic force in southern India (Madras 
Journal, ix. 221). He first drew scientific 
attention to tlie hi-nnnnal inversion of the 
law of variation near the magnetic equator, i 
but attributed tlie change to the influence of 
the monsoon (see Trans. 11, iSoc.of Ed.Ji:s\\. 1 
670). He observed and computed elements | 
for the great comet of 1843 (Mem. R. A. Soc. 
XV. 229) ; and life observations of that of i 
1845 proved available for Hind’s calcula- I 
tions of ita path (Asfr, Naeh. No. 540 ; 
Month, Not, vl. 216). The solar eclipse of 
21 Dec. 1843 was observed by him at Parratt, 


near the source of the ]Mah6 river, where it 
just fell short of totality, but aiforded a 
striking view of Daily’s beads (Mem, It, A, 
Soc, XV. 171). He was elected a fellow both 
of the lioyal Astronomical and of the Royal 
Societies in 1840. 

[Bombay Times, 2 Jan. 1850; Athenaeum, 
9 Feb. 1850 ; Annual Reg. 1849, p, 299 ; Broun s 
Report on Trevandrum Observatories; R. Soc. 
Cat. Sc. Papers.] A. M. C. 

CALDECOTT, RANDOLPH ( 1846- 
1886), artist, was born at Chester on 22 March 
1846, his father being an accountant of good 
standing, and one of the founders of the 
Institute ol Accountants in England. He 
was educated at King Henry VIII’s School 
in his native town, where he and his two 
brothers wore successively head-boys. A mong 
his earliest amusements as a child had been 
the cutting out of animals in wood, and as 
a schoolboy he won a prize for drawing. 
His fatluir, however, seems to have dis- 
couraged these artistic tendencies, and in due 
time he left Chester to enter a bank at Whit- 
church in Shropshire. The bank life of a 
little country place was not very exacting, 
nor without its relaxations, while the agri- 
cultural character of the surrounding district 
stimulated his inborn love of rural sights and 
scenes. While at Whitchurch he lodged with 
a yeoman-farm(»r in the neighbourhood, thus 
gaining further facilities for making the inti- 
mate acquaintance of hors»»s and dogs, to say 
nothing of occasional opportunities for hunt- 
ing. From Whitchurch he was transferred 
to the Manchester and Halford Bank at Man- 
chester, where his advance was rapid. It 
had long been his practice to sketch from^ 
nature such picturesque details or animals as 
struck his fancy, and about 1871 he appears 
to have visited London witli a view to begin 
life as an artist. Mr, Armstmng, the art- 
director of the science and art department at 
South Kensington, was one of Iiis earliest 
advisers, and he recommended him to con- 
tinue to study, but not to relinquish his oc- 
cupation. A year later Caldecott came to 
London, and shortly aft erwards began draw- 
ing for ‘ London Society ’and other periodicals. 
He received much kind assistance from Mr. 
Henry Blackburn ; and he made the acquaint- 
ance, among others, of the sculptor Dalou, in 
whose studio he worked and modelled, lie 
devoted himself with great assiduity to the 
improvement of his artistic gifts, not only 
copying, but fi'eqiiently dissecting, birds and 
animals. Some time previous to 1875 arrived 
the opportunity which gave him his first dis- 
tinction as a thoroughly original and indivi- 
I dual artist. Mr. James D. Coopet^ the well- 
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known wood-engraver, had long been seeking for the quaint and old-fashioned in fiimituro 
for nn illustrator for Washington Irving’s and costume, and the scenes and accessories of 
* Sketch-Book,* when he fell in with one of Cal- the latter half of the eighteenth centuryespeci- 
decott’s sketches for ‘London Society/ The ally attracted him. fn grace and refinement 
result was the volume of scdeotions from the he was fully the rival 01 Stothard, but while 
‘ Sketch-Book,’ which appeared at the close of possessing an equal appreciation of feminine 
1875 under the title of ‘Old Christmas/ This and childish beauty, no far excelled that 
book, in which artist and engraver co-operated art ist in vivacious humour and sportive fancy, 
in the most congenial manner, is an almost As may he seen from the jiosthurnous paper 
typical example of fortunate sympathy be- published in the ‘Lnglish IllustratMd Maga- 
tween author and artist. Tn 1876 it was zine ’ for March 1886, he drew horses and 
succeeded by ‘Braeebridge Hall,’ another of dogs and the accidents of the hunting-field 
Irving’s books, and henceforth Mr. Caldi> with the enthusiasm of a sportsman. Totliese 
cott’s position as a popular book illustrator qualities he added the pictorial memory of a 
was secured. Tn 1877 he illustrated Mrs. Bewick, and he thoroughly understood the 
Comyns Carr’s ‘North Italian Folk,’ in 1870 capabilitiesand limitations of cohuir-printing, 
Mr. Blackburn’s ‘Breton Folk/ in 1883 by Avhich his most siicc(‘ssful books wen* pro- 
‘yEsop's Fables with Modc^rn Instances,’ and duced. Ilis skill in adapting his designs to 
he supplied designs to stories by Mrs. J. H. ; the necessities of tlie process — a skill in which 
Ewing, Mrs, Frederick liOcker, and others, he was ably seconded by Mr. Edmund Evans, 
But his chief achievement was the series of ’ who printed them — and his unerring instinct 
coloured childnm’s books, which began in ‘ for simple and eilectivt^ composition, lent a 
1878 by ‘John Gilpin’ and ‘The House that i special cluirni to liis w<^rk. Hut this would 
Jack Built,’ to be .succeeded in the ensuing liave been of littl(‘ eliect witliout other cba- 
year by Goldsmith s ‘ Elegy on the Deatli of racteristics. What was most winning in liis 
a Mad Dog’ and ‘The Babes in the AVood.’ j drawings was their wholesoim* ba])py spirit, 
He continued to produce two of these books | their frank joy of life, and t h»‘ir manly, kindly 
annually until the Christmas before his death, 1 tone. Few English artists have left so large 
when the list closed with the ‘ Elegy on Ma- | a legacy of pure and playful mirlh. 
dam Blaize’ and ‘The fJreat runjandrum ' [CoTOnuinications from the llov. Alfrorl Cal- 
Himself.’ Strangely enough, he had not m- decott, M.A., Mr. Armstrong, Mr. J. I). Cooper, 
tended to make any further additions. Bt^ &c.] A. D. 

sides these, he contributed Christmas sheets 

and other ill list rat ions (notably some excellent CALDECOTT, THOMAS ( 1743 183.q), 

sketches of life at Monaco) to the ‘Graphic ’ lawyer, book collector, and vSliakespean^im 
newspaper. In 1882 lie became a memlier of studt*iit, was educated at New (.'ollege, (.)x- 
the Institute of I’ainters in Water Colours, ford, wliere he obtained a frllowshm and 
and he exhibited there and at the Grosvenoin proceeded B.C.L. on 24 Oct. 1770. Iltj was 
t Galleiy and Royal Acad(*my. He modelli^ called to the bar at tlu^ Middle Temple ; 
occasionally, one of his^first efforts in tms afterwards became a beiieber, and was for 
way l>*‘]ng a bronze bas-relief represent iw a many years a prominent member of the Ox- 
‘ Horse Fair in Brittany/ At the time c^his ford circuit. He published, in continuation 
death, which took place rm 12 Feb. 1 88G^at St. of Sir J ames Burrow’s* Report s,’ two volumes 
Augustine, Florida, whither he had gone to of ‘Reports of Cases relative to the duty and 
escape an English wintiT, he Avas engaged in office of a Justice of (he Peace from 1776 to 
making sketches of American life and man- 1786’ (2 vols. 1786, 1789). Caldecott died 
ners for the ‘ Graphic.’ His health, owing to at the age of ninety, at Hartford, at the end of 
the sequels of scjvere rheumatic fever, had long May 1833. Ho best desenwes to be remem- 
been in a critical state. Yet nothing could bered as a book collector and Shakespearean 
suppress his native cheerin(*ss. ‘The quality student. Ilelaidthefoundationsofhislibrary 
and quantity of his work done manfully for at an early age, and at his death it was singu- 
years under these painful coiidition.s,’ says larly rich in sixteenth-century literature. He 
one who knew him, ‘ ^yas h(*roic, and to the was a regular attendant at the great book sales, 
anxious inquiries of friends he was always and many of Farmer’s, Steevons’s, West’s, 
“quite well,” although unable to mount two and Pearson’s books passed to him. Ho be- 
flights of stairs.’ He was married in 1880, queathod to the Bodleian an invaluable col- 
but left no family. lection of Shakespeaf!fe^.4 qUar^^ some ,of 

Caldecott’sgenius was thoroughly English, which cost him the trifle, but the 

and he delighted in portraying English conn- bulk of his library woe sold by auction by 
try and out-of-door life. He had a keen love, Messrs. Sotheby between 2 and 7 Dec. 1833, 
datingfrom his Chester and AVhitchurch days, Dr, Dibdin, the bibliographer, described the 
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rarest books in throe papers contributed to 
the ^ Genii eman^s Mtigazine ' for 1834 (pt. i. 

p. 59, J95, 284). Caldecott had views of 
las own on Shakespearean editing. Dibdin 
describes liim as * the last of the old breed of 
Shakespearean commentators of tlie school 
of Johnson and St(;tjv<.‘ns,’ and he certainly 
had characteristic contempt for IMalone, Stee- 
vens, and tlie Shakespearean scholars of his 
own day. After many years* labour he pub- 
lished privat(dy in 1832 a volume containing 
‘ Hamlet ’ and ‘ As you like it,’ with elaborate 
notes. Til is was interuhnl to be the first in- 
stalmemt of a final edition of Sliakes])eare. 
But the compilation ])r()ved singularly feeble 
and was not continued, (.-aldecott was well 
ac(jiiaintt'd with ^ honest Tom Wart on ’ and 
Bishop Percy, and entered heartily into the 
former’s quarrel with llitson, whom he styles 
in a hitt in- to Percy ^ that scuiTi l<nis miscreant.' 

[Nichols's Tllnstrat i(»i)s, vlii. 372-3; Martin's 
Prii'atelv Prinlfd Hooks. 304; Oont. Ma<^. 1S33, 
pi. i. p. 573 , 1831, pt. i. pp. d9, 195, 184 ; l>rit. 
Mus. Cat.J S. h. L. 

CALDER, JAMES TAIT (1701 ?-18(; I), 
author of the ‘ History of Caithness,’ was 
)*orn at the village of C^istletown, ( 'ailhness. 
He studied at the university of Edinburgh, 
and, aft(*r acting for some time as private 
tutor in tlie house of the Jlev. Mr. Gunn at 
Caitliness, became parish teacher at Canisbay. 
In 1842 he puhlislied at Wick ‘ Slodclu's 
from John o’ Groat’s in Prose and Wu’se/ 
which contained an iiiter(‘Sting chapter on 
‘Ancient Superstitions and Customs in ( ’aith- 
ness.’ In 181f> he issued a voliiim^ of po(*ms 
entitled ‘ The Soldi(u*’s Bride,’ from the name 
of the largest jioem in the book. His ‘ Slo^tch 
of the Civil and Traditional History of (Caith- 
ness from tjie Ttuitli ("'entury,’ published in 
18()1, is a work of iindoubtecl merit, in which 
he bus made admirable use of the materials 
available, although they an^ less full than in 
"the case of most other counties. He died 
at Elwick Bank, Shapinshay, on 15 Jan. 
18GI. 

[Orkney lleKild, 19 Jan. 1864.] T, F. H. 

CALDER, JOHN, D.D. (173.3-1815), 
author, was a native of Aberde»m, and edu- 
cated at the university tliere. At an early 
period hf 3 obtained the "patronage of the Duke 
of Northumberland, who emjiloyed him as 
private secretary both at Alnwick Castle and 
in London. Subseqiipjiitly he for some time 
had charge.of th^ hy Dr, 

Williams for the%H^iar,use of nonconform- 
ing clergy, and Bib' i^p officiated at a meet- 
ing-house neai^ thib Tower. On resigning this 
charge he declined to exercise for the future 

VOI.. Till. 


any part of the ministerial function. When 
a new edition of the ‘ Cyclopaedia’ of Cham- 
bers was proposed, he was engaged as ten- 
tative fiditor, and besides .drawing out a 
plan wrote some art idea. One of the articles 
was submitted to Dr. Johnson, who e.vcised 
large port ions, expressing the oj)inion at the 
same time that the ‘ redundance ’ was not 
the ‘result of inability’ but of ‘ superfluous 
diligence.’ In the discussion which ensued 
with t he publisher, Calder, in the opinion of 
Dr. Johnson, displayed an improper degree 
of ‘ turbulence and impatience,’ and, declin- 
ing t-o accedtj to the wishes of the puldisher, 
was deprivf‘d of tlie editorship, miich was 
confernul onDr. Rees. In 1776 Cahler drew 
up a plan of a periodical work called the 
‘Sdeetor.* He also projected a ‘Foreign In- 
telligencer,’ While at Alnwick he made the 
acquaintance of Thfimas Percy, afterwards 
bishop of Dromore, whem he assisted in pre- 
paring a new edition of the ‘Tatler,’ ‘Spec- 
tator,’ and ‘ Guardian,’ with notes and illus- 
trations. When Calder nuuoved to London, 
t he materials colh>cted by Percy were relin- 
quisht‘d into his hands, and afterwards used 
in various editions of these works puhlislied 
by Nichols, especially tin; ‘‘Tatler’ published 
in 6 vols. ill 1786, in wliich Annotator means 
Calder. In 1789 lie translated from the 
French ('’ourayer’s ‘ Declaration of his last 
S(uitiments on the dill'erent Doctrines of Re- 
ligion,’ to Avhich he prefixc'd a memoir of 
(Joiinij’er. To tlu^ new i‘dition of tlie ‘ Bio- 
griiphia Britariuii‘a * he contributed an elabo- 
rate article on the Courteii family. About 
1789 lie removed from Furnivars Inn to 
(^royihjii, wliere he formed an intimacy with 
Dr. Apthorp, of whom he contributed to Ni- 
chols several inttiresting particulars which 
were inserted in ‘ Literary Anecdotes.’ He 
formed an t'xttinsive library, especially of 
classical and numismatic works, and also 
possessed a large cabinet of Greek and Roman 
coins. His la.st years were spent at Lis- 
son Grove, London, where he died 10 June 
1815. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ix. 805, &c. ; Nichols’s 
Illiistr. of Lit. iv. 799-848, &c. ; Gent. Mag. 
Ixxxv. (1815), .564.] T. F. H* 

CALDER, ROBERT (1650 P-1723), 
clergyman of the Scottish ej)iscopalian church, 
was a native of Elgin, and was born about 
1050- He was educattwl at tht? university 
and King’s College, Aberdeen. He was pre- 
sented to the parish of Neiithorn in the 
presbytery of Kelso in 1680, but on 13 Sept, 
of the same year was deprived for refusing 
to read the proclamation of the estates de- 
claring William and Mary king and queen 
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of England, and for having prayed for King 
James. In 1093, according to his own ac- 
count, he was for some time imprisoned in 
the common gaol of Edinburgh for exercising 
his ministerial functions. On receiving his 
liberty he went to Abenleen, where he offi- 
ciated in his own house, using the Hook of 
Common Prayer, On the order shortly after 
the union to shut up all episcopal chapels in 
Scotland he was compelled to leave Aber- 
deen, and went to Elgin, where he officiated 
for some time. 'Fo obstruct his celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper on Easter day 1707, 
he was summoned before. the privv council 
at Edinburgli on Good Friday. Not com- 
plying he was sentenced to he lianished from 
Elgin under a severe penalty should he re- 
turn within twelve miles the city. lie 
now settled at Edinburgh, wli(*re he officiated 
to a congregation in Toddrick’sAV vnd. During 
his incumbency in Edinburgli be engaged in 
a keen controversy with the Uev. John An- 
derson, minister of Dumbarton, regarding 
whom he advertised the intention of ])reach- 
ing a sermon, with the view to proving that 
he was ‘one of the grossest liars that ev<‘r 
put pen to paper.’ lie died on 28 May 1723, 
aged 73 . Ho was the n^puted autlior of 
‘ Scottish Presbyterian Eloijuence displayed,’ 
1693, n collection of citations intended to 
expose tho irreverent liberties indulged in by 
the presbyterians in their prayers and S€*r- 
mons. In 1713 ho published ‘ Miscellany 
Numbers relating to the Controversie about 
tlie Book of Common IVayer, Episcopal Go- 
vernment/ &c., forty numbers appearing suc- 
cessively. Tie was also tlie author of ‘ Three 
Single Sermons/ 1701 : ‘ Keasons for Tolera- 
tion to the Episcopal Ch-rgie ’ (anon.l, 1703; 
‘The Divine Right of Episcopacy’ (anon.), 
1705; ‘ Letter to a Nonconformist Minister 
of the Kirk,’ 1705: ‘The Lawfulness and 
Expediency of Set Forms of Prayt*r,’ 1706; 
‘ The Lawfulness and Xecessitie of observing 
the Anniversary Casts and Festivals of the 
Cliurch maintained,’ by R. C,, 1 71 0; ‘A Letter 
to Mr. James Hog of Carnwartli,’ 1710; ‘ The 
Countryman’s Idf*a of a G()s])el Minist«?r/ 
1711 ; ‘ The Spirit of Slander exemplitied in 
a scandalous Parnpidet called tfie Jacobite 
Cause/ 1714; ‘The Priesthood of t)ie Old 
and New Ttjstament by Succc^ssifui/ in seven 
hitters, 1716; ‘The Second T*art ... or a 
Challenge to all that want Episcopal Ordina- 
tion to prove the validity of their ministerial 
acts/ 1717; ‘The Anti Count er-<pierist coun- 
ter-queried/ n. d. ; ‘Queries to tlie Presby- 
terians/ n.d. 

[Lawson’s History of tho Scottish Episcopalian 
Churcli since 1688; Hew Scott’s Fasti Kcclos. 
Scot. i. 468; Catalogue of the Library of tho 


Faculty of Advocatcfl, Edinburgh; Works of 
Calder.] T. F, H. 

CALDER, Sir ROBERT (174*5*-! 8 18), 
admiral, directly descended from the Caldera 
of Muirtown in Morayshire, was the fourth 
son of Sir James Calder, bart., who bad 
settled ill Kent, and who in 1761 w'ns ap- 
pointed by Lord Bute to be gentleman-usher 
of the privy chamber to the queen. His 
mother was .Mice, daugliter of Admiral 
Robert llugbe.^. In 1759 he entered the 
navy on board tin? Chesterfield, av it h Captain 
Sawyer, whom he follovved to the Active, and 
thus participated in the capture of the Spa- 
nish register-ship llermione on 21 May 1762, 
probably tlu^ richest prize on record, even a 
midshipman’s sliare amounting to 1 ,8(X)/. On 
31 Aug. 1762 he was made lieutenant. On 
27 Aug. 1780 he Avas advanced to tho rank 
of post-captain, and during the next three 
years successivtdy commandt'd the Buffalo, 
Diana, and Thalia, all on the home station. 
The Thalia Avas ])aid off at the peace, and 
CahhT had no further em]>loymeTit till the 
outbrtmk of the rcAolutionary Avar, Avhen he. 
was np])ointed to the 'Fheseus of 7-1 guns for 
.service in the (’hannel. In 1796, Aviu»n Sir 
John Jervis Avas appointed coinmander-in* 
chief in tho MediftUTanean, Calder Avas a])- 
; pointed captain of Iheffeet, and .>«‘rvod in that 
capacity at the battle of Cape St. Vincent, 
after AA'hich he carried liome tin* ndiniral’s 
I despatches, and AA'as knighted, 3 March 1797. 
j It has been positively stated, by Avriters in a 
I position toknoAv the evpinions of the day, that 
t he d< jspa t dies, a s fi rst aatI 1 1 cn , gave A^ery high 
prai.so to Commodore Nelson fr)r his conduct 
! in the action; but tliat, at the instance of 
1 Cald(‘r, they were modified, and the name of 
I Nelson left out. Tho story is, li^vever, mero 
hearsay. C^alder and Nelson Avero never in- 
timate, but there does not seem to haw Ikuui 
any bail feeling between them, nor is there, 
any CAddence that Nelson expected special 
notice in the ‘Gazette;’ and Sir.Tohn Jervis, 
AA’lio had the very highest opinion of Nelson, 
AA’^a.s a mo.st unlikely man to yield to pi'rsiia- 
sion or submit to the dictation of an inferior 
(Nicolas, Nelson Desjmtches^ ii. 337, vii. 
120n. 121). 

On 22 Ang. 1798 Calder AA^as mmlo a 
baronet, and on 14 Feb. 1799 advanced to 
the rank of rear-admiral. In 1800 he hoisted 
liLs flag on board the Prince of \V^ale.s of 98 
guns, in the Channel then commanded 
by Lord St. Vincent;,,!^ in February 1801 
AVQs detached in if a, French* squa- 

dron, which slipjMsd (16wn the coast into 
tlie Mediterranean, while Calder, with seven 
ships of the line and three frigates, followed 
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an imaginary chaae'to the West Indies. It 
was only at Jamaica that he learned his mis- 
take^ and lie did not rejoin the fleet till June*. 
On April 1804 he was advanced to the 
rank of vice-admiral, and shortly afterwards 
hoisted his flag, again in the Prince of 
Wales, in which lie joine<l the fleet ofl* llrest, 
under Admiral Cornwallis. In the following 
February he was detached off Ferrol, with 
five sail of thc^ line, to keep watch over a 
Franco-Span ish squadron of ten sliips ready 
for sea, and two more fitting. These, how- 
ever, would not be tempted out, although 
Cald(‘r, iicd withstaudiiig occasional reinforce- 
ments, had never more t han niiui ships of the 
line under his command. It was not till | 
15 duly that he was joined by tlie squadron 
from off lloehefort, briugiiig his numbers up 
to fiflf»en ships, witli which he was ordered 
to St retch out tlio westward of Cape Finis- 
terro, in order to intercept the combined 
fleet of France and Spain on its return from 
the West Indies. It was undi'rstofxl that 
this Consisted of sixteen sliips, but wlion i 
Calder fell in with it on 22 July lit* found it j 
had twenty. Tlie weatlior, loo, was very 1 hick, 
and the hinglish fl(‘t‘t Avas to leeward; but, 
iiotwit hst anding t hese disadvant ages, Calder 
succeeded in bringing the eiiemit's’ fleet to | 
action, and in cutting oil* and capturing two 
of the Spanish ships. The n(‘xt day was 
clear; but though the conihiiu'd fleet had 
still the advantage of the wind, Tilltuieuve 
conceived tliat liis instructions forhath* him 
to fight, except under compulsion, while 
Calder was anxious to secure his prizes, 10 
cover the Windsor C'astle, avIiIcIi had sus- 
tained severe? damage; and was, above nil, 
nervously alive to the danger of his ])osition 
if the fifteen ships in Ferrol and the five in 
llocliefort slibuld come out and join the fleet 
witli Villeneuve. On the 24th the hostile 
fleets lost sight of each other. On tlie 20th 
the combined fleet ])ut into Vigo, whence 
Villeneuve slipptxl round; to Ferrol, leaving 
behind three of the dullest saihu-s; and thus 
when on 9 Aug. Calder, with a squadron 
again reduced to nine shi])s, came off Fer- 
rol, he found the allitjs there in vastly .supe- 
rior force, and on the point of put ting to sea. 
In presence of such unequal numbers, his 
orders authorised liim to retire, which he (ic- 
cordingly did, joining (k)ruwalHs off llrest. 

As Calder liad expected, Villeneuve, with 
twenty-nine shijfc of the line, did ])ut to 
sea on the evening of the 9th with the in- 
tention of cari^ing instructions and 

making the Kngli$li (Jliannel. It seems to 
bo well established that till the 14th he 
st(H'rod a north-westerly course, hut that on 
the 14th, being deceived by false intelligence 


of an English fleet of twenty-five sail of the 
line, his heart failed him, and he bore up for 
Cadiz, where ho arrived on the 21st. Ilis 
retreat has been generally and errcineously 
attributed to the result of tlie action of 
22 Jiih", with which, in point of fact, it had 
very little connection. 

On 30 Aug. Calder, with the greater part 
of the Brest fleet, joined \Tce-admiral Col- 
lingwood off Cadiz, and while cruising off 
that port he learned that his conduct on 23 
and 24 July had been scvt*rely commented 
on in England. He immediately wrote to 
apply for a court-martial. "J'he admiralty 
liad, independently, given Nelson orders to 
send Calder home for trial. Nelson arrived 
tr Cadiz on 28 Sept., and sent Calder back 
in bis own ship. ‘1 may be thoiiglit ^^ rong,^ 
he wrote, ‘ as an ollicer . . . in not insisting 
on 8ir llobert Cahhn'’s quitting the Frince 
of Wales for the I hvadiiougbt, and for part- 
ing with a 90-gun ship, but I trust that I 
ball he considered to iiavt* done right as a 
man and to a brother efiicer in affliction ; my 
heart could not stand it, and so the thing 
must rest ’ ( vii. 50). 

fodder accordingly sailed a few days be- 
fore the battle of Trafalgar. The court did 
not assemble till 23 Dee., and on the 26th 
found that (’alder in liis conduct on 23 and 
24 July had ])eeii guilty of an error in judg- 
ment , and sent(‘nced him to be severely re- 
primanded. Tliis was tile eud of his active 
career: he never seivtal again, though ho 
rose by seniority to the rank of admiral, 
31 July 1810. lie dii‘d on 31 Aug. 1818, 
His portrait is in the Painted Hall at Green- 
wich. He married in May 1779 Amelia, 
daughter of .lolin Michell of Bayfield in Nor- 
folk, but had no issue, liis wife survived 
him, but in a stati* of mental derangement, 
whieli rendered necessary special provision^ 
for her mainteiiaiico under tlie terms of her 
husband’s will. 

[Naval Chronicle, xvii. 89 ;Gcnt. Mag. (1818) 
Ixxxviii. ii. 380, and (1819), Ixxxix. i. 382; 
JMimitcs of tho I’roceedings at a Court.-niartiaI, 
&c. published by authorit y of the vice-admiral 
(1 806, 8 VO, 1 08 pp.) ; James's Naval Hist. (I860), 
iii. 356-79.]- J. K. L. 

CALDERBANK, JAMES (1769-1821), 
Benedictine monk, was born in the later 
part of 1709 in Ijancashire. On attaining 
the canonical age he was ordained to the 
priesthood. He avUvS first sent upon the mis- 
sion by the vicar-apostolic of the western dis- 
trict, Bishop Sharroek, the congregation then 
entrusted to his charge being that of Wes- 
ton in Somersetshire. Thence, in October 
1809, ho was removed to tho neighbouring 

R 2 
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xaission at Bath, Avhere, as the assistant*] [Gloacoster Journal, 25 Juno and 2 Jnly 18(54 ; 
priest of Father Ralph Ainsworth, he took l)i\ Oliver » Colloftions illust rat in*? the History 
part in the relij^ious eereinoiiial which trails- the Catholic Religion in CoiMiwall, &c. p. 2*58 ; 
lOnned the old theatre on the South Bariide Brsidy s hpiscopal Buccesshm, p, 317.] C. K. 


into the catholic church of St. John the 
Evangelist. Upon the death of Father Ains- ^ 
worth, on 5 PVb. 1814, Calderbank .<uicceeded ! 
him as the chief pastor of the congrega- ; 
tion. During tlie 00111*80 of the same year he i 
piihlishod ‘A Series of Letters ' (8vo, pp. 23(>), 
marked by great perspicuity and modera- 
tion, in answer to certain questions proposed 
by a clergyman of the church of FiUgland. 
lie remained at Bath until July 1817, when 
he was succeeded hy Deter Angiistifie Baines 
[q. v.J Calderbank on giving up the Bath 
mission witlidrew to Liverpool. He died 
there on 9 April 1821. 

fLiv*erpool ^T«.‘roury, 13 April 1821, p. 343 
Dr. Olivers Collections illustrating the History 
of the Catholic Religion in Cornwall, &c. pp. 58, 
179,258, 508-9.J C. K. 

CALDERBANK, LLOXARD (1809 
1864), catholic priest and c.anoii of Clifton, 
nephewof Jam e.s Calderbank [q.v. |, and son 
of Richard and Jane Calderbank, was born on 
3 tTiine 1809 at Standisb, near Wigan, in T^an- 
cashire. lie was educated fir.st at a school 
in his native village, and afterwards became 
a studtmt at Ampleforth College in York- 
shire. In Dectmiber 1829 he rtanoved from 
Ampleforth to I’rior I’ark, near Bath. A. few 


CALDERWOOD, DAVIT) (1575-1650), 
ecclesiastic, historian, and theological writer, 
was })orn (as is believed) at Dalkeith, Mid- 
I lothian.and educated at the college of Edin- 
burgh, then in the ^ igoiir of its youth, and full 
of the enthusiasm of study. In 1604 he was 
ordained minister of Crailiiig in lloxburgh- 
! shire. It wa.s tin* time wlien King James was 
' doing his utmost to introduce prelacy into the. 
church of Scotland, and from the very first 
Calderwood showed himself one of the stur- 
diest opponents of the royal .scheme. His first 
' public ap])earanco in the et>ntroversial arena 
‘ was in 1608. when l^aw, bishop of Orkney, 
came to Jedhiirg]*, fU'deutHl a pn»sbvterv to bo 
lu'hl, MTid set aside an « lection of members to 
the general assembly already made, in ordtu* 
to substitute other representatives more in 
fa vc)urof t he king\s v iews. Calderwood n]»enl y 
protested against the jurisdiction of th€‘ 
bisliop, for which oflence he. was deprivc'd of 
his right toattend church courts, and iv(|uired 
to confine himself to tlie limits of his parish. 
Silenced in this way and prevented from 
taking ariy part in public proceedings, ho 
applied himself, tho mon^ ean\estly to the 
study of the (juestions of eivil and spiritual 
autliority. In 1617, when king visited 


years aft«u* this Calderbank went to complete 
his llu»ological studies at Rome, where, on 
11 Xov. 1832, he was ordained to the prie.st- 
liood. Returning to England in 1833 he 
went at ouee upon a mission in the western 
district. He was plaeed successively at Tre- 
lawny, TaAvstock, Werdley, Boole, and (,^an- 
iiington. In April 1839 lie \v%a.s appointed 
chaplain of the convent <if tlie Immaculate 
Conception, in Sion Jbuise,at Spetisbnry,near 
Blandford, in Dorsetshire. On 9 Nov. 1849 
lie was reealled to Prhjr l^irk by Bishop 
Heridren, then viear apostolic of tlie western 
district. For nearly a year he held at Prior 
Park the double position of vice-president 
and profe.ssor of theology at St. PauLs Col- 
lege. On 9 Oct. l8.5() he was again, how- 
ever, sent upon the mission, lieing apxKiinted 
to the charge of the cat holic congregation of 
St. Pet<?r’s in the city of Olouccster. Under 
thethmi newly created hierarcliy he was not 
long afterwards in.stalled a canon of Clift on. 
As missionary rector at Gloucester he con- 
trived by his zealous exertions to build up 
an entirely new cliurch and pre.sbytery, the 
former of which was solemnly opened in 
March 1860. Calderbank died siuldeuly of 
heart disease on 24 Juno 1864. 


Sc'olland, an f)Ccasion occuvri'd for a more 
I open and important act of ri^sistance. iSome 
ministers were in the habit of meeting at 
' that time in IMinhurgli in an informal way, 
j to discuss various Tiiiit tors ; and wlien it was 
! agreed by the lords of article.s to pas.s a 
: di'cree giving power to the king, Avith the 
[ archbisliops, bishops, and such ministers as 
I lie might choose, to direct the external policy 
I of the kirk, a nuniber of tin* ministtu’s met 
and signed a proiewsft against the decree. Pro- 
minent among them Avaa Caldervx^ood. I'his 
led to his being summoned to the royal pre- 
.sence to give an account of his ‘mutinous 
and seditious’ deed. A singular colloquy 
t r)ok place between the king and the minister. 
The king had great confidence in his powers 
of argument and condescended to argue Avitli 
j Caldei*wood. Thougli on his knees, Calder- 
I wood replied to the king with great cool- 
ness and clevernes.s, baffling hfs royal op- 
yionent. The courtiers avo?o shocked at his 
fearless style of reply, aii^ some even of his 
own friends were tugjyjn^^ftt him, to induce 
him to show more compiatsance. Occasion- 
ally the. king lost patience and scolded him 
as a fkfeife puritan ^and ‘a very knave.’ The 
matter ended in Calderwood lieing deprived 
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of his charge, confined first in tlie prison 
of St. Andrews and then of Edinburgh, and 
finally ordered to leave tlie count ry. 

Calderwood betook himself to Holland, 
where he remained till tlie death of James 
in 1625. Ilerti he had a severe attack of 
iRness, and a rumour of l)is death was pub- 
lished along with a pret(‘ndcd recantation of 
his views, and an invitation to all to accept 
the ‘ uiiifoririity of tluj kirk.’ A very sub- 
stantial proof was given that Calderwood 
was alive and in full vigour by the juibli- 
cation of a work entitled ‘ Altare Itama- 
scenum,’ which, though nj)pearing nndi‘r the ' 
anagram of ‘ Edwardus ilidoclavius,’ was at j 
once recognised as the production of Calder- , 
wood, ‘It was,’ says Mr. Thomson, in his . 
life of Calderwood, prefixed to the AV’odrow | 
Society's (edition of his history, ‘ tlie great 
storehouse from which the juvlatic urgu- 
ineuts wert‘ subverted, and conversions to 
Presbyterianism tdfected during the period of 
tlie second Scottisli reformation. . . . It will 
only be from a correct translation of the 
“ Altare Damascenum ” tJiut the public can 
derive a full idea of the eloquence, learning, 
and acuttj dialectic power of its author,’ 

After Calderwood’s return in lt»25 to 
Scotland from Holland, he remained for 
some time without a charge. I’owerful as 
a controversialist, lu‘ does not S(‘(‘m to have 
been cither attractive as a speaker or of 
winniTig manner. It was not till 1640 that 
he ohtaiiK^d tlui charge of Peneaitlaiid in 
East IjOthian. He was employi‘d, along with ’ 
David Dickson and A lexandiu* Henderson, in ‘ 
the drawing up of the ‘ Directory Jbr Ihiblic i 
Worship,’ which continued to be the recog- ; 
niscd document for regulating the service in ! 
the church of Scotland. But tlie gveat work | 
of C’alderwood was the compilation of his : 
‘History of the Kirk of Scotland.’ AV’lieu 
he had reached his seventy-third year, the 
gimei’al asseinblj", for the purpose of ena- . 
bling 1dm to perfect his work, granted him | 
an annual pension of eight hundred pounds ! 
Scots. The history wliicli he compiled was | 
thrown into three differiuit fonns! The first, j 
and largest extended to 3,156 pages; less j 
than a half of this work is now among tlie 
manuscripts of tlie British Museum. The 
second was a digest of thi* first, ^ in hette.r 
order and wanting nothing of the substance 
tins was published by the Wodrow Society 
in 8 vols. 8vo, 1842-0. ’Fhe third, another 
abbreviation, waa first published in a folio 
volume in 167%'twenty-eighi years after his 
death. Tho^blittle attractive in a literary 
aeiise,Caldeirwbod’ilhi&tory is the great quarry 
for informatiutt on the eccfesiasticiad history of 
Scotland ‘ beginning at Mr. Patrick Hamil- 


ton, and ending with the death of James the* 
; Sixth.’ 

j Calderwood does not appear ever to have 
I been married. His papers were befjueaihed 
to a brother’s family, a member of which, 
8ir William Calderwood of Pol ton (a judge 
I in the supreme courts, under the title of 
I Lord Polton), presented the manuscripts 
i of his history to the British Museum on 
29 Jan. 1765. Other collections of papers 
I were given to Wodrow, in whose possession 
they were at the tinn* of his death ; these 
papers were purchased by the Faculty of 
Advocates in 1792. 

The following list of Calderwood’s pub- 
lished writings is extracted from the life 
prefixed to the Wodrow Society’s edition of 
his history, having been inserted there ‘ from 
the appendix to the Life of Henderson in 
the miscellaneous writings of Dr. McCrie :’ 

I. ‘Perth Assembly,’ 1619. 2. ‘ Parasy- 

nagma Perthense,’ 1620. .3. ‘ Defence of 

our Arguments against kneeling in the act of 
receiving the sacramental elements of bread 
and wine, impugned by Mr. Michelsone,’ 
1620. 4. ‘ A Dialogue betwixt Cosmophilus 
and Theophilus anent the urging ol new 
Ceremonies upon the Kirk of Scotland,’ 1620. 
5. ‘'j’he Speech of the Kirk of Scotland to her 
beloved children,’ 1620. 6. ‘The Solution 

of Dr. Kesolutus, his lh*solutions.’ 7. ‘The 
Altar of Damascus,’ 1621. 8. ‘ The Course 

of Conform it ie,’ 1622. 9. ‘A1 tare Damasce- 

num; siui Ecch‘siie Anglicanaj I'olitia,’ 1623 
(the Latin work is mucfi fuller than the Eng- 
lish). 10. ‘ A Reply to Dr. Morton’s general 
Defence of Three Nocciit Ceremonies,’ 1(523. 

II. ‘A Reply to Dr. Morton’s particular 

Defence of Three NocMuit Ceremonies,’ 1623. 
12. ‘An Exhortation of the particular Kirks 
of Christ in Scotland to their sister Kirk in 
Edinburgh,’ 1624. 13. ‘An Epistle of a 

Christian llrother,’ 1621. 14. ‘A Dispute 

upon Communicating at our confused Com- 
munions,’ 1624. 15. The Pastor and the 

Prelate,’ 1628. 16. ‘A Re-examination of 

the Five Articles enacted at Perth,’ 1636. 

17. ‘ The Re-examination abridged,’ 1636. 

18. ‘An Answer to Mr. J. Forbes of Corse, 
Ills Peaceable Warning,’ 1638. 

[Life of -David Calderwood, by Rev. Thomas 
Thomson, F.S.A. Scot., in Wodrow edition of his 
History, 1849; Preface to vol. viii. of History, 
with genealogical table and notices of the family 
of Calderwood, by David Laing, 1849; Letters 
and Journals of Robert Raillie, A.M., edited by 
David Laing, 1842 ; (yorrespoiidonce of the Rev. 
Robert Wodrow, 1843 ; (1 rub Vs Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of Scotland, vols. ii. and iii. 1861 ; 
Walker’s Scottish Theology and Theologians, 
1872, Walker says of the Altare Damascenum : 
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*The Bible, tlie Fathers, the Ounonists. are equally 
at his command. It does our cliurch no credit that 
the Altare has never Iwen translated. It setims 
to have been mi>ro im request out of Scotland than 
in it. . , . Among the Dutch divines he was ever 
BmiDontissiinus Calderwoo<l/] W. O. B. 

CALDERWOOD, MARGARET (1715- 
1774), diarist, was a daughter of Sir James 
Steuart of Colt ness, bart., and sometime 
solicitor-general for Scotland. She married 
in 17*15 Thomas Calderwood of Dolton, near 
Edinburgh. 1 ler sister A gnes became the wife 
of Henry David, tenth earl of Buclnin, and 
the motlier of Henry Erskine, lord advocate, 
and of Thomas Erskine, the chancellor. Her 
brother, Sir James Steuart, was implicated 
to some extent in the rebellion of 1745, and 
was compelled to n.vside abroad, and it was 
with a view to affording him some comfort in 
lus exile that Mrs. Calderwood joined him at 
Brussels in the year 175t5. From the day of 
her departure from liome slie kept a careful 
journal and was in constant coiTespoiuhnice 
with her Scottish friends. The substance of 
both letters and journals was woven by ln‘r- 
self into a contijiuous narrative and widely 
circulated among her ac<piaintance ; but it 
remained in inanu.script until the yt*ar 184:2, 
when it was pri\atelv printed for the Mait- 
land Club, and issued to its nieiiibers under 
thetit leof the * Cxcdtru'ss Collect ions.’ lnlH84 
Colonel Fergnsson re-editiMl tin* letters and 
journals, and tln^y have thus beconn* known 
to a larger circle. ^Irs, (’ukb.*rwood was a 
keen observer of men and things, and ]n‘r 
remarks are shrewd and pointed, while her 
writings have ad<Htional value as preserving 
the Scottish woivls and idioms prevalent in 
her time in talncated .society. She herself 
seems to have been a poor linguist, but it 
would appiar that slie had studied mathe- 
matics under Professor Maclaurin, the friend 
of Newton, and slie certainly exliibit<‘d miicli 
tinancial ability in tjie management of the 
family estates. Evidence of this skill i.s to 
be found in the fact that in eight years she 
largely increased their rental by jiidicions 
outlays, and the journMl o(‘ h<*r ‘ factorship,’ 
presented to the farmers with a view to en- 
couraging their onteiprise, Inis not yet lost 
its value. Less successful was her attempt 
at novel writ.ing, and it would ajqvar that 
her reputation has not suffered )>y ‘Tlie Ad- 
ventures of Fanny Roberts' remaining still 
imprinted. Mrs. Calderwood died in 1774, 
eight lurmtLs after tluj (h^ith of her husband, 
liavhig had two sous and one daughter, and 
in tin* issue of the last tlie ifstale of Polton 
is now vested. 

[LefttTs and Journals of Mrs. Caklerwood of 


Polton, edited by Lieut.-col, Alexander Fergus- 
son, Edinburgh, 1884, Svo; Coltness Collections, 
Maitland Chib Publications, 1842, 4to,] 

O. J. B. 

CALDERWOOD, Sjh WILLIAM, Loan 
Polton (lt>(K)?-1733), lord of session, was 
the .son of Alexandt?r Calderwood, baillh* of 
Dalkeitli, and was admitted ndvoouto at the 
Scottish bar in July 1587. Aftt^r the revo- 
lution he was made depiity-'^herilf of the 
county of Kdinburgli, and some time before 
1707 rt^ceived the honour of knighthood. Ho 
was appuinte<l to succeed Sir William Ari- 
struther of Austruther ns an ordinary lord 
in 1711, under the title of Lord Polton. He 
was at the same time nominatod a lord of 
; justiciary. He died on 7 Aug. 1755, in liis 
! seventy-third year. 

j [Haig and Brunton’s Senators of 1 he College 
! of .]u^tice, p. 492.1 T. F. H. 

I 

I CALDWALL, JAMES (/^. 1789), de- 
; signer and engraver, born in London in 1759, 
: was a ]>upil of Sherwin. He was a good 
! draught. small and engraved brilliantly in 
j line, using the etching mvdle largely. He is 
! cliielly kno'wn by hi.s portraits, which include 
I Sir Henry ( Ixmuleu, hart., Catharine, countess 
I of Sulfolk.Sir John Glyniie,Sir Roger (’art i.s, 
: Admiral Iveppel, John Gilli<‘.s, LL.D., David 
; Hume, and Mrs. Biddons (and her son) in 
‘ tile tragedy of ‘Isala^lla/ after W, Hamilton, 

I 1785. He engravedthe figures in ‘ The Im- 
' mortality of Garrick/ aft n- i\, C.'arter, 1785 
; (land.scape engraved by S. Smith), and ‘The 
Fete Champetre given liy the Earl of Derby 
at thtf ( )aks,’ after R. Adanis, mid *' The Camp 
1 at Coxheatli/ after W. Hainiltfin, He also 
! engraved for Cook Voyages’ and Boydell’s 
j ‘ Sliakesjieare.’ Ife exhibited one work at 
j the Society of Attistsi and twenty-nine at 
I tlie Free Society from 17<>8 to 1780. I'lie 
: la.st date on his engraving.s is 1783, but he 
j survivt^dliis broths, 5 Tohn CVldwull, a minia- 
; tnre-painter of reputation, wlxo was bom in 
j Scot hind and died there in 1819, 

fRodgrat|;e’.s Diet, of Arti.sts, 1878; Bryan’s 
! Diet, of Painters (Graves) ; Graves’s Diet, of 
I Artists.] C. M. 

I CALDWALL, TlTCTI ART), M.T). ( 1 505 ?- 

I 1584), physician, was born in Staffordshire 
: about 1505 ( Tables of Suvfferie). Ho w^as 
* educated at Bra.senose, graduated as B.A in 
15*55 ( Wool), Fasti (Bliss), i. 05), and became 
a fellow, but afteiwards moved to Christ 
Church and thence graduated JLp* at Oxford 
in 1554. He was admitted a fellow of the 
(Villcfge of Physicians in 1659, was made a 
censor the same and was elected presi- 
dent in 1570. Witn IwOrd Lumley he founded 
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a surgery lecture in the college. In 1572 he 
was infirm, and was excused from attendance 
at its meetings by the college. He wrote 
several works, but only one was published, 
and that after his death, by E. Caldwall. 
ft is a translation of some ^ Tables of Surgerie, 
by Iloratius Moms, a Florentine physician.’ 
(.’aldwall died in 1584 and was buried in St. 
Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf. Camden describes his 
tomb, which seems to have been an elabo- 
rate work in the later renaissance style, with 
many panels and borders, and adorned with 
surgical instruments and other appropriate 
devices. 

[Muiik’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, i. 60 ; Wood’s 
Atheiifi! (bliss), i. alO; Tables of Surgorie, 1585; 
CaimltMi’s Anaals, 16^7.] N. M. 

CALDWELL, Siit ALEXAXDKU 
(irtio iSdb), general, a voun ger son of (\ap- j 
tain Alc^xander (\*ddwoll, fifth and y{)ungest 
son of Sir .lohn (.Sddwell, second baronet, of 
Cast le Caldwell, county Fermanagh, was born 
in 17(15. He was nominated a (?adet in the 
Bengal artilh*ry in 1782, and on d April 1 78d, 
after a year’s study at Woolwich, was ap- 
pointed lieutenant firt*-worker, and soon after 
arrived at Calcut ta. After some garrison duty 
there he was ordcTod to Dacca in 1787 in com- 
mand of a brigade* of fourtl-pounder.s, hut wa^ , 
si*nt home on sick leave in 1789. lie again | 
studiedat Woolwich, andafterbeingproinoted 
a lieutejiant on 2()Nov. 1790ret urned to India 
in 1791. In I 792 lie was made conunandaiii , 
of tile artillery at Midnapore : in the follow- 
ing year he was ])resent at tlu* reduction of 
Pondicherry: from 1794 to 179() lie com- 
iiian<led the artillery at Dinapore and C’awii- 
pore, and on 7 Jan. 1796 lie was proniot(‘d 
captain. In 1798 he was nomimited to com- | 
maud the artillery of the force, wh^h, iindtu* : 
the command of Colonel IlyndinaA and the 
su])erintendence of John Malcolm, coiupiered 
and disbanded t lie powerful army trained for 
the service of the Nizam by M. Uaymond. 
After this service he proceeded with the 
Nizam’s contingent, which was placed under ! 
the commaud of Colonel Artliur Wellesley, j 
to take part in the last ^Mysore war. lie i 
comiuauded the six gnus posted on the left 
at the battle of Malavelly, and also t lie battery 
of artillery wliich supported Colonel Wel- 
lesley in his unsuccessful attack on the great 
during the siege of Seringanalam. 
After the fall of Seringapatam ( -aid well com- 
manded the artillery and acted as field en- 
gineer with tho force detached under Colonel 
Bowser to tato the forts of Gooty and Gur- 
rumcondah, and particularly distinguished 
himself at the head of the storming party 
wliich took the ^pettali’ or inner fort of| 


Gooty. He acted in the same double capacity 
with the force under Colonel Desse which 
took Cuptal, where he was wounded in the 
shoulder, and received by rf special resolution 
of General Harris the allowances of both 
commanding officer of artillcTy and of field 
engineer for hi.s services in these two expe- 
ditions. In 1800 he received the Seringapatam 
medal ami returned to Calcutta, and from 
1 802 to 1 806 acted as aide-de-camp to Major- 
general O eorge G reen there, and was employed 
in instructing the cadets for the Bengal ail il- 
lery on their arrival from England. (The 
cadets were no longer permitted to receive 
their professional education at AV’^oolwich.) 
In 1800 Caldwell came to England on sick 
leave; in 18(J7 wa.s promoted major, and in 

1810 returned to Calcutta. In February 

1811 he W'as appointed to command tlie ar- 
tillery, consisting of detachments from the 
Itoyal, Bengal, and Madras artillery, which 
accompanied t he (expedition under Sir Samuel 
Auchniuty to Java, and >vas very iustrii- 
mentai in the reduction of Batavia. Ho was 
then prostrated witli fever, but nevertheless 
iiisistt'd oil reporting Jiimself w'ell, and was 
pn.'sent at the battle and the storming of the 
lines of Cornel is on 2(5 Aug., wlien nis ser- 
vices werespticially not iced in General Auch- 
muty’s desjiatch (Stub as, History of the 
Hvnynl Artillery 119). He w^as rewarded 
with the Java medal, and Avas proinoted 
lituitenant-coloiiel on 1 March 1812. In July 

1812 he commanded the artillery at Agra in 
the operations against Zeman Sliah,andwas 
thnnktHl in general orders lor hi.s conduct. 
Ill 1815 h(* again came to England on sick 
h'ave, and on l> Feh. 1817 was nominated a 
(Mb In 1819 he returned to India for the 
last lime, and in 1821 suc(a*eded to his oft' 
reckonings, ami retired from active service. 
In 1829 ho was promoted colonel, and in 1837 
major-general, and in thi^ latter year ho was 
also made a K.C.B. In 1838, wdien the court 
of directors was ask(id to nominate three dis- 
tinguished ofti(!ers of their army to bo made 
extra G.(bB.’s on the occasion of the corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria, Galdw’ell was one of 
those selected. I le died at liis house in Upper 
Berkeley Htreet on 6 Dec. 1839. 

[Stubbs's History of the Bengal Artillery; 
obituary notices in Gent. Mag. and Colburn’s 
United Service Mag. for J'Viruary 1840.] 

H.ks. 

CALDWELL, ANDREW, the elder 
(1733-1808), Irish barrister, son of Charles 
Caldwell, solicitor to the customs at Dub- 
lin, was born 19 Dec. 1733. Aftef residing 
about five years at the Temple, London, he 
returned to Dublin, where he was admitted 
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to the bar in 17(^),but inheriting a sufficient admiral of the red, and transferred his flag 
estate he made litth' etlbrt to succeed in the to the Impregnable of 9H gunvS, still in Lora 
profession of law, devoting most of his time Howe’s fleet, and took part in the action of 
to the ciiltivatiou’*bf his literary and artistic the 1st of Juno, in w'hich the Impregnable 
tastes* In 1770 ho published, anonymously, had thirty-one men killed or wounded. (7ald- 
‘Observations on the Public Buildinj^ of well was^ nevertheless, left unmentioned in 
Dublin,^ and in 1804 printed for private the oflicial despatches i>f Jjord Howe (Naval 
circulation ‘Account of the extraordinary Chromcle^yA, 8). In conse(iut*nco the gold 
Esca^of James Stewart, Escjuire (commonly medal was withheld from him, as it was from 
called Athenian Stewart), Irom being put the other flag-officers and captains who had 
to death by some Turks, in whose company not been specially mentioned; and though it 
he happened to be travelling.’ He died on was very (juickly understood that Howe had 
2 J Illy 1808. committed a st^rioiis !»1 under, and that the ad- 

[Gent. 'Mug. Ixxviii. 7 id; Watts Bihl. Brit.] miralty had ollered a gross insult to several 

T. F. H. deserving officers, them iscliii^f was done. Col- 
lingwood alone had it afterwards in his power 
CALDWELL, Sir BENJAMIN (1787?- to force tlie admiralty to acknowledge their 
1820), admiral, third son of Charles (^ald- ! mistakid stvCoLLrNowo(U),CrTiii]KUT,LoRT)]. 
well, solicitor to the customs in llul)!!!!, bv t.hily 1704 C^ildwell was advanced to be 
Elizabeth Hevwood, was born in Livtn*pool vice-admiral of the bine, and in the foUow- 

31 Jan. 1738-9. In 1754 he was entered at j hig September was sent out to the Leeward 
the Royal Academy at Portsmouth, and in i Islands, with his flag in the Majestic, to join 
1756 was appointed to the oO-gun sliip Isis, j John Jervis. Jervis sliortly afterwards 
In March 1759 he >vas rt'moved to the Namur, returned to England, leaving (Vildwell corn- 
bearing Admiral Boscawen’s flag. Ho was ! mander-in-chiel. In llie lollowing .luno, 
in her at the defeat of J)e la Clue’s s(iiui- hoxycver, he was superseded by Sir John 
dron in Lagos Bay, 18-19 Aug., and after- Latorey ; and as his rank fully entitled him 
wards in the defeat of M. de (’oriflans in j tc> the command, he. was apj>arently led to 
Qttiberon Bav, 20 Nov. From 1760 to 1762 . supersession was a cori- 
he W’as a lieutenant of the Achilles; and . tinuation of the 8ame insult wliich had 
after commanding the Martin sloop for three witliJudd the gdld medal. He returned to 
years was in 1765 posted into the Milford England in tlie BJ^che frigale, and neitlier 
frigate. He afterwards commanded the Bose, applied for nor acdi^pted any furtlior appoint- 
and from 1775 to 1779 the Emerald of nient. His adyancenuMit to the rank of 

32 guns on tlie North American station ; on admiral, I t Tbb, 1799, cnmo, as matter of 

25 l)ec. he was appointf*d to the Hannibal of . course, by seniority. His name Avas markedly 
50 guns, and in the beginning of 1781 was . omitted Irom the conhu’red at the 

moved into the Agamemnon of 64 guns, end of the war, though the comu'ction 
During the summer and autumn the Aga- is not obvious, it was mot till afUu' the death ot 
memnon was in tlie Channel fleet under Vice- j Ceorge III that| ^ May 1820, he received a 
admiral Darby, and wa.s afterwards one of the ; tardy acknowle^gj^ent of injustice and wrong 
small squadron with Uear-admirnl Kempen- j by being nomiuat^ an extra C.C.B. Cald- 
felt[q.v.]intheBayofBiscav, December 1781. I well married (7: June 1784) (4iurlotte, 
After the aflair of 12 Dec.’ the Agamemnon , <lan ghter of At^m Henry Osborn, by whom 
was detaeh€?d to pick up any stragglers of 1 he had a son, Andrew, lie died at 

the scattered Frencli convoy, and succeeded : his son’s house, ridat- Basingstoke, in No- 
in capturing five iiior(‘ of them. She re- j vember 1820. 

turned in time to sail witli Sir Ceorge Bod- | [Naval Chronicle, vol. xi., with a portrait; 
ney for the West Indies, where she had a I Charnock'.M Biog. Navalis, vi. 530 ; Ilalfo’s Nav. 
brilliant share in the action off Dominica, ! Biog. i. 384; Gent, Mag. 1820, vol. xc. pt. ii. 
12 April 1782. She remained on the West ? p. 565 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry.] J. K. L. 
Indian and North American station till the ! 

peace, and was paid off in May 1783. In j CALDWELL, HUME (1733-1762), 
1787 Caldwell commanded the Alcide for a colonel, third son of Sir John Caldwell, second 
short time, and for a few' montlis during the ; baronet, of Castle Caldwell, county Ferma- 
Spanish armament of 1790 commanded the j nagh, was born therein 1733;. He entered the 
Berwick. On 1 Feb, 1793 he was promoted : Austrian army at an early sgCi While sta- 
te be rear-admiral of the white, and tow^ards j tioiied atPragiiehe accidently set fire to tlie 
the close of the year hoisted his flng in th (3 furniture in his lodgingSyairid his landlord a[)- 
Ciimberland of 74 guns^in the fleet, under plied to have his pay Sequestrated to pay for 
Lord Howe. In April 1794 he became rear- the damage. The brothers of the Irish Fran- 
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ciscan convent came to his aid on account of 
theldndness with which Caldw ell's father hod 
treated his catholic neighbours (IJukke, Peer ^- 
age and Baronetagej I8il7, ‘Caldwell, hart.’) 
Caldwell served with honour throughout the 
se^ven years’ w’^ar ; he soon rose to the rank of 
colonel, and received the cross of the order of 
Maria Theresa from the empress-queem for his 
gallant conduct at the battle of Domstadtl. 
Hia greatest exploit w^aa at the sudden attack 
on the fortress of Schwxudnitz, by General 
Loudon, on 30 »S(.'pt. 1701, when he led the 
fitormers of the Garden Fort and carried it in 
a quarter of an hour, for whidi In.* was specially 
mentioiHjd in Loudon’s desjmtclies. He died 
ill the folloiving year at Scliweidnitz from a 
wound received during a sortie from the for- 
tress, when it was heinghesieged by hVederick 
the G rea t , 31 ari a Theresa never forgot Cald- 
well’s services ; she created his elder brother, 
Sir James Cahhvell, hart., count of 3Iilan in 
the Holy lionuiii Empire, and in 17G6, wdien 
he w^as passing tlirougli Vi(*nna, she gavc^ 
liim a magnilicently eiiamclltMl gold box to 
present to his mother, the Dow^uger Lady 
Caldwell. 

[Burkes Peerage and Baronetage for 1837, 
^Caldwell, hart. \’on Jankos's article in the 
Allgenieine (leutsche Biograjphie, where lie refers 
to Hirtenfeld s Mil. Theresien-Orilon, i. 82, and 
HirtenfeliTs Oesterreich. Ck)nversations-Lexikon. 
i. 601.J H. M, S. 

CALDWELL, JOHN (1628-1 679). [Sec 
Fenwick.] 

CALENDAR, Earl of, [Sec Living- 
ston, James.] 


now called Oxford.’ Bale also quotes from 
Gesner’s ‘ ( )nomasticon ’ the statement that 
‘ the Galena of Ptolemy is believed to have 
, been the city which now bears the name of 
Oxford.' It seems therefore certain that 
Bale’s ‘ Gualterus Calenius ' is iiothinjj else 
than a pseudo-classical rendering of ‘ Walter 
of Oxford.’ Rubseijnently, however, Galena 
was identified by Camden with Wallingford, 
on the fancied ground that the Welsh giiall 
hen, ‘old wall,’ was the etymon hotli of the 
Roman and the modern name. TJiis identi- 
fication led Bishop Keiinet to ronj(*cture that 
Walltu* ‘ Calenius ’ was so called on account 
of his having Ix^en horn at Wallingford. Ken- 
net’s cr>njecfure obtained general currency 
from being adojUed by Le Neve, and in many 
modern hooks (e.g. in the edition of Henry of 
Huntingdon puldisliod in the Rolls Ser.) tlie 
archdeacon of Oxford is designated by the 
quite unwrarranted appellation of ‘ Walter of 
Wallingford.' 

, Altliougli the surname ‘ Calenius ’ is, as 
we have seen, meixly a modern figment, it 
may he conveniiuit to retain it for the sake 
of distinction, inasmuch as there were in 
the twelfth century tw'O other archdeacons 
of Oxford who bore the name of Walter — 
viz. Walter of CoLitances, appointed in 3183, 
aiul Walter ^lap, appointed in 1 196. Lelaiid 
confounded the subject of this article wdth 
Walter Map, and although Bale correctly 
dist inguished helwecui the two men, the con- 
fusion is still frequently met with. 

The most im])ortftnt fact which is knoAvn 
res]»ectiiig Walter ‘ Calenius ’ is that he 
brought over from Brittany the ‘J3ritisli'‘ 
(i.e. eitlau* Breton or AVelsh) book of which 


CALENIUS, WALTER {d, 1151), is 
the name given by Bale to a person wdiuni 
earlier wTiters mention Only us ‘ W'alter, 
archdeacon of ( )xf()rd.’ There is strong reason 
for helieving that the designation ‘Calenius’ 
•was coined by Bale liimseTf, or at all events 
that it was invented in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Among tlio scholars of that period 
* Galena’ (a misreading for Callevn or Caleva, 
which occurs in Ptolemy and Antoninus as 
the name of a Roman station now known 
to have been at Silchester) was commonly 
understood to he a Latin name for Oxford. 
Thus in Klyot’sLat in-English dictionary (3rd 
edition by Cooper, 1659) w'e find the explana- 
tion ‘ Caletia<t a towne in Englande called 
Oxforde ; ' and in Jiale’s ow’^n work {Script, 
III, M(y\ Bnt,i Basle ed. 1557, pt. ii. p, 26) 
there is an arti^e on Olenus Calenus, an 
Etruscan soothswer who is mentioned by 
Pliny, and who, fiide informs us, ‘is said by 
some to liave migrated to Britain, and to 
have given his n^me to the city of Galena, 


Geoffrey of iMoiunonth profess<‘d that his 
‘History of the Kings of Britain* w'as a 
; translation. GeidVrey speaks of the. arch- 
; deacc)n as ‘ accomplislitHl in the art of oratory 
j and in foreign history ; ’ and in the course of 
j his work he intimates that in his account of 
i Arthur he has su])]>lemonted the statements 
; of his British author l>y information which 
i had been supplied to him by Walter himself. 

I Ranulph Higden ment ions Walter, arch- 
! deacon of Oxford, in his list of the authorities 
I follow cd by liim in his ‘ Polychronicon.' It 
I is quite possible that Higden may have had 
I access t o some genuine w’ork of Walter which 
is iiow*^ lost. On the other hand, there is 
evidence that a recension of the ‘ History of 
I the Kings of Britain ’ was in circulation, in 
I which Geoffrey’s connection with the work 
was ignored, and in vvliich Walter himself 
was alleged to have translated it into the 
British tongue. The W elsh versions of this 
history, preserved in two manuscripts in the 
library of Jesus College, Oxford, distinctly 
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assij^ the aiithori^hip of their immediate j 
Latin orijtinal to Walter instead of Geoffrey, 
lielandi however, drew from lligilen’s slat ce- 
ment the inference that Walter probably 
wrote a history of liis o^vn time ; and Bale 
expanded TjO land's conjecture into the definite 
assertion that ‘ Calenius * was the author of 
continuation (* auetarium ') of Geoffrey’s 
history and of a history of his own time, 
each in one book, bt»sidos a book of ‘ Letters 
to his Friends,’ and * many otlier works.’ It 
may be suspected that in this ease, as in 
many proved instances, Bale drew upon his 
imagination for his facts. Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, in his ‘ Kpistola ad Walterum de 
Contempt u Miindi,’ speaks of Walter, arch- 
deacon of Oxford, as a distinguished rhetori- 
cian, and states that he was the successor of 
Alfred, who was one of the arclub^acons 
ap])omted by Bemigius, bishop of Ijincoln. 
This AValter is identical with the* so-calle<l 
Calenius. TheWalter towhoni theOilpistola’ 
was addressed wils formerly suppostMl to L? 
the same person, but this is iniposv^ihle, as 
Henry states that the friend to whom the 
letter was writ ten died before it was finished, 
which was in 1 illo, whereas Walter ‘Calenius’ 
lived until Hoi. 

Bishop Keniiet’s manuscript in the British 
Sluseum ( TMuMdoicnej^i^h) states that Walter 
is mentioned as archdeacon of ( Oxford in 1101 
and 1111, but no references are given to the 
docuineni s in wliich the^t* dates occur. He sat 
as the king’s justiciar at Peterborough in 1 125, 

' together witli Richard Bass^'t, an<l also at 

inches ter witli Robert Bloet, bishop of j 
Ijincoln. The date of the last-menti<tned 
assize is not given, but tlie fact tliat Karitius, 
abbot of Abingdon, apjiears before the court 
on this occasion shows that it was not later 
than 1118. W'alter was a wit rwjss t(^,chart ers 
of Abingdon Monastery in 1 115, and also to 
the foundation charter of ( )seney Abbey in 
1129. ( )ntb(! foundation of (ha I stow Nunnery . 
by Alexander, liishop of Lincoln, in lltl8, | 
\Valter gave ta it tiie tithes of his estate at 
Cudeslawe. I le xvas a canon of the collegiate 
church f)f St. fieorge within the cast le at Ox- 
ford, nn«l accori^ing to the Oseney Ablw\v 
chronicle ho was successful in claiining for 
his own collegiate body tlie rights over the 
church of St. Mary Magdahme, t he po.*4se.'«*.‘4ion 
of wliich ha<l been usurped by the ])ri()r o£ 
St. Frideswide’s. This transaction, however, 
is somewhat obscure, as we read in the same 
chronicle that in 1151 the pope con finned to 
the abbey of Oseney tluj possessifin of the 
church o^ St. George and its dependent church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, which tin* prior of 
St. Frideswide’s had claimed on the ground 
of an illegal grant made by Walter. Bishop 


Kennet states tliat the Oseney register (the 
manuscript of which has since been destroyed 
by fire ) meut ions Walter as still archdeacon in 
1151. As Robert Foliot was appointed arcli-^ 
deacon of Oxford in 1151, it is probable that 
Walter died in that year. 

The statement of Bale that AValter was a 
Welshman is probably a mere inference from 
the interest xvhicb he took in Britisli anti- 
quities. 

[Leland’s Comm, do Scriptoribus, p, 187 ; 
Biilcrt Script. III. INhij. Brit. (od. Bfisle, I6f)7)r 
p. ISO ; Ocutfroy of Monmouth, i. 1, xi. I, xii. 20; 
Chroii. Mon. Abingrlon (Stevenson), i. 02,63; 
MS. L.‘insdo\vrie, 0.35, ft*. -lO, 50 ; Henry of llunt- 
ingdon (dl. Arnold), j). 301 ; Annalos Monastici 
(Liuird), i. 218; Higdon’s Polychronicon, i. 2; 
Dugdalc'.s Mona‘'tieon (Kills), iv. 302; Ward’s 
Cat. Komanccs in Brit. Miis. i. 218.] IJ. B. 

CALETO or CAUX, JOHN dk (d. 1 208), 
treasurer of England, was probably a native 
of the Pays de Canx. By Matthew Paris 
he is called John of Caen (Johannes de Ca- 
daino), and otlier writers give his cognomen 
in the various forms De Caleeto, De Cauz, 
De Gauaz, De (’a us, and De Chance. I’ho 
Peterliorougli chronicler, Walter of AVhittlo- 
sea, who wrote fourteenth century, 

states that he was born in Normandy, of a 
nohlo family, being related to Eleanor of 
Provence^, the queen of JTonry IH, and en- 
ttu*ed the monastic life when a child seven 
years of ago. Coming over to England at 
an early age, he became a monk of the mo- 
nastery of St. S^dthUnu, Winchester, of 
whieiriie was cho^ii pjrior in 1247. In 1249 
William Hotot^ abbot of Peterborough, had 
been accused by his monks to the bishop 
of Lincoln (Robert Groweteste) of enriching 
his relatives at the expense of tlui church. 
The bishop threatened William with deposi- 
tion, but he anticipated tlu^ Bontenco by a 
professedly voluntary resignation. It was 
reported to Heuiy III t hat the real motive 
of the hostility of the monks to AV’^illiani was 
that he was favourable to the royal cause. 
The king was very ang**yi and ordered tho 
monks to elect John de Caleto as Hotot’s 
successor. TJiis they did, although Matthew 
Paris intimates that the new abbot was un- 
welcoiwo to them both on tho ground of being 
a Norman and on that of belonging to an- 
other religious house. The royal assent to 
the election of John do Caleto was sigiiified 
15 Jan. 1260 (Duodalk, Monasttcorij Ellis, 
i. 850, where * Lansd. MS, 1080, fol. 212 is 
quoted as the authority ; the reference, how- 
ever, is wrong). His administration of the 
abbey was zealous and wise, and he seems 
soon to have succeeded in overcoming his 
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unpopularity with the monks. One of his 
acta was to invite his predecoaaor to take up 
Ilia ri*sideiice at Oxney, close to Peterborough, 
and to assign to him during his life tjie por- 
tion of four monks from the ctdhir and 
kitchen of the monastery, deducting it from 
the allowance which ho was ent itled to claim 
for his own table. It was the custom of 
Henry HI to appoint the heads of Bene- 
dictine houses— greatly, as Matthew Paris 
complains, to the detriment of the wealth of 
the order — to act as itinerant justices. The 
abbot of Peterborough was nominated to | 
tlial office in l:?ol, and from that year to 
1258 Ills name occurs several times at the 
head of the list of justices at Buckingham, , 
Derby, Lincoln, and Hedfonl. In PiHO, ac- i 
cording to most, of the authorities (although ! 
the cliroiiicle of Thomas AVykes placets this 
event in 1258), lie was appointed the king^s 
treasurer, retaining, however, his office as 
abbot of IVUerborongli. His secular employ- i 
meiits render».‘d it necessary for him to be 
frc(|uently absent from tlie monastery, but 
Walter of Whittlesea states that he exer- 1 
cised strict control over its management, so | 
that tile interests of tlie liousedid notsulier. ' 
He built the infirmary of tlie abbey, and | 
presented a groat bell to the church, bearing 
the inscription ‘ Ion de Caux Abbas ( )swaldo 
coiitulit hoc vas.’ Among many other bene- 
factions to the abbey he gave five books, 
tln' titles of whidili are enumerated by O un- 
ton ‘ from an old manuscript/ Bi.sh<»pl^itrick 
endeavours to prove tliat Jolm de (Jaleto was 
tin* author ot the earlier portion of the 
‘ Clironicoii Anglite \CottQn MS, Claud. A. 
v.) print (‘d in Spnrke’s ‘ Historire Aiiglicaine 
8 ei'ipton *3 varii.^ The mahnscri])t has on 
its first page a note ascribing its authorshii) 
to John, abbot of Peterborough ; the liand- 
writiiig of this entry is, however, only of the 
seventeenth century, and there is nothing to 
show from what source the statement was 
derived. The chronicle cannot in its ])reseiit 
form have been written by John de C'aleto, 
as it quotes Martinus Poionns, whoso work 
was not published until after John’s death. 
He died on ;3 March 12(12 -^5; according to 
Walter of Whittlesea at his own house in 
London, but the Dunstaple annals say that 
his death occurred at ‘ lainde,’ which, if the 
reading be correct, probably means Laund in 
I 4 eice 6 tershire, His body was brought to 
l\^terboi*ough, and buried before the altar 
of St. Andrew. lie was succeeded in tlie 
office of treasurer of England by Nicholas, 
archdeacon of Ely. 

[Matt. Paris; Chronica Majora, od. Luard, 
V, 81. 85, 466 ; Walter de Whytlesuie in Sparko, 
Hist. Ang. Script, p. 132 ; Annales IVloimstici 


(Luard), i, 140, ii. 91, 98, 100, iii. 192, 206, 
220 , iv. 98, 120; Kxcerpta e Hot. Fin. ii, 276, 
285, 286 ; (lunton’s Hist, of the Church at Pt'ter- 
borough, 34, 309, and the Preface by Bishop 
Patrick ; Dugdalo’s Monasticon (Ellis), i. 356 ; 
Foss’s Judges of England, ii. 285.] II. B. 

CALEY, JOHN (^fL 1834), antiquary, was 
the eldest son of John Caley, a gToct;r in 
Bishopsgate Street, TiOndon ( Gray's Inn Ad- 
mission Reyister \ Kent’s London Directory),. 
At an early age lie devoted himself to anti- 
quarian pursuits, and busied himself about 
ohl books, catalogues, and manuscripts. In 
this way he made the acquaintance of the 
well-known Tiiomas Astle [q. v.], by wliose 
influeiice he tvas plact'd in the Record Office 
in t he Tower. 11 ere he (| uickly became known 
as a skilful deciphertu* of ancient records, and 
his promot ion was rn pid. In 1787 he received 
from luord William Jlentinck, as clerk of the 
pipt*, the keepership of the rcicords in the Aug- 
mentation Office, in place of Mr. II. Brooker, 
deceased ( Gcyit.Mtty. vol. Ivii. pt, ii. p. 1120); 
and in IHIH, 011 thiMleath of the Right Hon. 
George Rose, he was appointed keejier of tlie 
records in the ancient treasury^at Westmin- 
.ster, formerly the chapter-house of the abbey 
(?/>. vol. Ixxxviii. pt. i. p. 307). Meanwhile 
lie had entered himself*at Gray’s Inn, on 
11 Jan. 1780, but never proceeded to the bar. 
When tlie first record commission was nomi- 
nated in 1.801, Caley was ajipointed secretary, 
an office which he continued to hold until 
tlie dissolution of the commission in March 
1831. A special office, that of sub-commis- 
sioner, to super i lit (Uid the arranging, repair- 
ing, and binding of records, was forthwith 
crt'jiteil for him, and for discharging this 
duty he was rewarded witli a salary of 500/. 
a year, besides retaining Iiis two lucrative 
keepersUips. I'o Caley ’s influence were at- 
tributed many of the scandals which brought 
the commission into such ill repute. Every- 
thing a])pears to have been left to his divscrc- 
tion, ami he did not fail to jjrofit by such 
easy compliance. We have, too, the testimony 
of Sir Henry Colo, Mr. Illingworth, and 
others, that owing to Caley’s systematic 
neglect of duty the arranging and binding 
of the ri'cords were executed in a most dia- 
gi’aceful manner, the lettering and dates 
being inaccurate in almost every instance. 
He also removed the seals from a great num- 
ber of conventual lea.ses, carta3 antiquae, 
and Scotch recoinis, many of which were of 
elaborate and beautiful workmanaliip, osten- 
sibly for arranging the docuimuits in volumes, 
but in reality for the convenience of copying 
them and taking casts to add to his collec- 
; tion at his house in Spa EiehLs, where were 
I also stored, gi*eatly to their injury, many of 
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the more valuable nationalarclnves entrusted indexea In Caley’s possession at his private 
to his keeping^, liouse. No access whatever was allowed to 

As a sub-commissioner Caley became, a the indexes, nor indeed to any records except 
joint-etiitor in no less than fourteen of the those sent for to Spa Fields for tlie purposes 
works undertaken by the commission, lie of inspection. 

also printed, at the request of Dr. Durgcss, Mag. (18;U), ii. 320--1 ; Commons^ Ro- 

the then bishop of the diocese, a few copies port on Reotml Commission. 1886; ramplilets 
of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Survey of the Posses- j (,n Record (Wraission in lirit. Mas.] O, Q. 
eions, kc,f of the Dishop of St. David's,’ Svo, i 

privately printed, 1812 (Notes ami Qtfenes, I CALFHILL, JAMES (IMOH- lo70), 
1st ser. viii. 104, 2nd ser. xi. 233-4). The bishcq>-elect of Worcester (called also CXL- 
following year. 1813, he engaged, in con- | was a native of Edinburgh (Stkvpb, 

junction with Dr. Dandincd and Sir Jlonr^ : Grindal, p. *’>4), or of Shropsliire, according 
Ellis, to prepare a new edition of Diigdale s to various accounts. lU* was educated at 
* Monast icon,’ wliicU ext ended to six voUnnes, Eton, entered King’s (ollege, Cambridge, in 
the tirst of which appeared in I8l7, the ; 1545, and In 1548 was a])poiiited a student of 
last in 1830. To this undertaking, how- the new foundation of Christ (’huveh, Oxford, 
ever, he did little else than furnish docu- He was D.A. 1549, M.A. 1552, D.D. 1501, 
ments (Nichols, lllustr. of Literature^ viii. aiul D.D. 15r>5 (). During Mary’s reign he 
xxxviii). C’aley was elected a fellow of t he | published some Latin Yt‘rs(\s in reply to some 
Society of Antiquaries in March 1780, and composed hy Dishop White of Uncoln, in 
to the eighth volume of the ‘ Archieologia ’ ; lionour of the queen's marriage. lie was 
(pp. 389-405) he contributed a memoir of | ordained deacon on 14 Jan. 1558-9, and in 
great inten'st and re.search, ‘On the flrigin ' tlie saim* monlli instituted to the rectory of 
of the Jews in England.’ His otlier con- j West Horsley, Surrey. He look priest’s 
tributions wtre : in 1789 an extract from a j orders on 9 June 1500, and became* canon of 
manuscript in the Augmentation Office re- 1 CMirist Church, ou 6 July following. In May 
lative to a wardrobe account of Henry \TI I j 15t)2 he became rector of St. Andr(*w Ward- 
(ix. 243-52); in 1790 a valuation (temp. | robe, London, and was proctor both for the 
Henry VI 11) of the shrine call<‘d Corpus | clergy of Jjondoli. and the chapter of ( >xfor(l 
Christi Shrine at York (x. 409-71); amt in j in the convocation of 1503, where lie be- 
1791 the highly curious ‘.Survey of the | longed to the more advanced protestaiit party. 
Manor of Wymbledon, alias Wimbloton,’ | On 14 Dec. he was presented by the 

taken by the parliaim-ntary comnii.ssioiier.s ; queen to the penitentiaryahip of St. l^iiirs 
ill November 1049 (x. 399-448). He was and the annexe prebend of St. Pancras. On 
also a fellow of tlie ihjyal and Linneaii 18 Feb. 1503-4 He was appointed Lady Mar- 
Societies, and a member of the Society of garet professor ’of divinity ut Oxford. On 
Arts. ’ 4 May 1505 he epilated to the deanery 

Caley died at his house in Exmoutli Street, of Docking, Es^x, by AjrChlashop Parker, 
Spa Fields, on 28 April J834, aged 71. His and on 10 July bocaihe archdeacon of Col- 
library, rich in topography and collections of cheater. He aj^nUed Ulisnccessfully to secre- 
report.s and .searcbe.s made by liim as a legal tary (^ecil for tpe provostship of King’s Col- 
nntiquary during a period f)f fifty years, was lege, Cambridg^;^ in 15(19. In 1570 he was 
soldby Evan.s In the following Jul^^ Several nominated bishopric of Worcester, 

ofhi.s manuscripts wen*acquired by the Dritish vacant by the ‘^natation of Edwin Sandys 
Museum (In^ex to Cat. of Additions to Ma- to London, but^ied in August at Docking 
nmcrij)ts in Brit. Mus.^ 1841-5, 1854-75, before cousecratipn. He left a widow, to whom 
1876-81 ), administration of his eHccts was grunted on 

Applicants for historical documents had to 21 Aug. 1570,. 
apply atCaley’s private hous(f, whither they CuUllill is said to have been a cousin of 
were brought in bags by his footman. The Tobie Matthew, afterwards archbishop of 
wrong document miglit often be brought, Y^ork, wliom he persuaded to take ordens 
and a search which would now occupy t wo (Stbypk). He ajmears to have been an ele- 
days, free of cost, would then be pnilonged gant scholar, a forcible preacher, and a staunch 
through as many we<‘ks, xvliile the scale of Calvinist. A Mend of Foxe praises an elo- 
payment depended entirely upon the pleasure mumt sermon preached by him at St. Paul’s 
of the already highly paid ollicial. From Cros8inJanuaryl560-l,bewailingthebon- 
tho offices, described at the time as ‘ dirty and dage of Oxford to the ‘ papistical yoke.’ 
dark,’ tlie public was rigidly excluded; the Walter Hoddon complained to Archbishop 
contents were kept in a state of the, utmost Parker in July 1564 of a very offensive ser- 
disorder, the only clue to them being the mon preached by him before the queen, and 
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in 1508 he preached two flermons at Bristol 
in defVincoot Calvin, against Kichard Cheyney 

S q. V.], bishop of Gloucester, who then held 
Bristol in conimendam. The bishop complains 
that Calf hill would not sup with him after- 
wards. His chief work was an ^ Answer to 
the Treatise of the Crosse* (by John Martiall, 
who had dedicated liis book to Queen Eliza- 
beth upon hearing that she had retained the 
cross in her cluiped. Martiall replied, and was 
answered by William Eulke), 1505. It was 
edited for the Parker Society by the Ihw. j 
llichard Gibbings in 1810. IJe also wrote: 1 
I. / Querela Oxoniensis acadeiuim ad (kinta- 
brigam * (a Latin poem on the dcatli of Henry | 
and Charles Brandon ), 155± '2. ‘ Historia | 

do cxhumatione ( ^itln-riiue nuper uxoris Pet. | 
Martyris’ (included in a volume of pieces i 
relating to Martin Bncer, edit(‘d by (Nmrade : 
llnhort in ir)()2). It includes two Latin 1 
poems and t.wo (‘pigraras by (hilfhill on the 
same occasion. Calf*hill superinteiidcd thf' ^ 
reinterment of Catharine Bucer’s remains at 
Christ Church ( hoxn, Af'ts and Mon. viii. 
297). 3. ‘ Poemata varia.* He left in manu- 
script a ‘ concio* on occasion of his B.I). de- 
gree, Tiow in the libra^ of Cor])us Christi 
CyNilloge, Oxford, and ^ Sapientiic SolomoTiis 
liber carmine redditns,* dedicated to (^iieeii 
Elizabeth, 15 May 1559, now in the British 
Museum {Roynl MSS. 2 D ii.) 

[Wood’s Atheiife Oxon. (Bliss) i. 378 ; Hiog. 
Brit. (Kippis) ; Cooper's AthenjiB Oaritab. i. 285 ; 
Le Ncre’.s Vasti, ii. 342, 424, 519, ili. 65, 518; 
Newcoiirt’s Ivepertoriuui, i. 92, 196, 272, ii. 60; 
}Iorl»ert \s Ames, pp. 92d, 1619 ; Parker Coi're- 
spondence, p. 218 ; Cole MSS. xii, 161, xiv. 96 ; 
Mnnnintr and Bray's Surrey, iii. 44 ; Nichols s 
Progr. ICliz. (1823), i. 230, 243 ; Strypo's An- 
nals, I. i. 262, 353, 493, pt.iL 200; State Papers, 
Dorn. (1547-80), pp. 175, 242, 278; Boase’s 
llegister, p. 216.] 


county of the state, and was afterwards 
elected to the state legislature, of which, 
with the intermission of a single terra, he 
remained a member till his death. In the 
revolutionary war he took an active part on 
the patriot side. He died in 179(5. By his 
wife, a Miss Caldwell, of Charlotte county, 
Va., he had several children, one of whom, 
John ( 'aldwcll Calhoun, became vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. 

[Allen's American Biographical dictionary; 
Von Holst's Life of .hdin C. Calhoun (l882).] 

T. P. If. 

CALKIN/A3IES a786-18f52), organist 
and composer, was born in London in 1788. 
He studied under Thomas Lyon and Dr. 
Crotch, and was oqc of the earliest members 
and directors of the Philharmonic Society. 
On tlie consecration of the llegent Square 
Church, Gray’s Inn Load, Calkin was ap- 
pointed organist, a i)o.st he held for thirty 
year.s. In 1 848 his madrigal, ‘ When Chloris 
i weeps,' gained a prize from the Western 
Madrigal Society. His long, uneven tfiil life 
I was almost entirely devoted to teaching, in 
which he ac(|uired considerable reputation 
as a successful master. His compositions 
! include an overture and symphony for or- 
I cliestra, string quartets, and a large" quantity 
j of pianoforte music. Calkin died at 12 Oakley 
! Square, Camden Town, in 1882. 

! [Tiiforinatlon from Mr. J. B. Calkin ; Baptie’s 
I Hnndhnok of Musical Biography; Musical Di- 
, rectory.] W. B. S. 

I CALL, SiK .TOIIN (1732-1801), first 
barom‘t, of Whit eford, Cornwall, Indian mili- 
i tarv engineer, was descended from an old 
: family which, it is said, once owned consider- 
j able ])roperty in Devon and Cimiwall. His 
I father, .lolm Call of I.iannrells, Cornwall, was 


CALHGUN, PATRICK (1727-1796), j 
American settler, was born in Ireland m > 
1727. His father emigrated in 1733 to Penn- ; 
Bylvania,and several year8 afterivards to the i 
western part of ^ irginia. When that settle- 1 
ment, after the defeat of Jlraddock, was ' 
broken up by the Indians, the family re- 
moved to Ijong Cane, Abbeville, in the in- 
terior of South Carolina, on the confines of 
the Cherokee Indians. In the war of 1759 , 
half of the settlement was destroyed, and 
the remnant retired to the older set th^ments, 
but on the conclusion of peace in 1763 Cal- j 
lioim and others returned, (lalhoun was 
appointed to the command of a body of 
rangers for the defence of the frontiers, in 
which h5 displayed great intrepidity and 
skill. He was the first member of the pro- 
vincial legislature elected from the upper 


in respectable hut not allluent circumstances. 
Young Cali was born at Fenny Park, near 
Tiverton, in 1732. It is boliiived that he was 
educated at Blundell's school in that town. 
AVhen about si'vtmtef'u he was recommended 
to the notice of Benjamin Robins, the cele- 
brated matheraatician, who at that time re- 
ctnved the appointment of chief-engineer and 
cax>tain-general of artillery in the East India 
Company’s settlements. Robins left England 
in 1749, and arrived at Fort William in July 
1750, bringing with him eight young writers, 
one of whom was Call, who acted as his secre- 
i tarv^ Robins having died in July 1751, and 
I wav having commenced with the powers om 
the coast of Coromandel, Call, who was ap- 
pointt>d a writer on the Nladras establishment 
that year (Prinsep, Madras^ civ), was em- 
ployed in tne capacity of engineer to carry on 
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the erection of the defensive works at Fort St. 
David, lu the beginning of 1752 he accom- 
panied Captain (afterwards Lord ) Clive on an 
expedition against the French, who had pos- 
sessed themselves of the province Arcot, 
and were plundering up to the very gates of 
Madras. After the great successes aehievt‘d 
by Clive, the army marched back to Fort St. 
David, whore Call rece?ived the appointment 
‘of engineer-in-chief before lie had attained 
lus twentieth year, lie retained tliat situa- 
tion until 1757, when he was appoint odcliief- ; 
engineer at Madras, and soon alter of all the , 
Coromandel coast. lie was chief-engineer . 
at the rt‘(luction of PondiclMUTv, and in 
A’arious operations under Lf)rd rigot and Sir 
Eyre Cooto. Tu 17t)2 he liad tin* good for- 
tum?, when starving with^Ceueral Caillaufl, 
to effect the reduction of the strong fortress 
of V ellore, which ever since lias been the 
point (Tap/mi of the Dritish in the Carnatic. 
During the greater part of the war against 
Ilyder Ali in 1707-8 Call was with the 
army in the Mysore. In 170iS he was ap- 
pointed a luemher of tlie governor’s council 
(/A.), and soon after was advanced by tlu‘ 
East India Company, in recognition of liis 
general services, troin the fourth to lhc‘ tliinl 
seat in council. He was strongly r»‘com- 
meuded by Clive to succeed to the govern- 
luent of Madras on tlu^ first opportunity, hut 
liaving received ru'wsofliis father’s death, I k? 
determined to return home, alt hough strongly 
urged by Clive t(» remain. In 1771 lie served 
as iiigli-sheriff of Cornwall. In Marcli 1772 
he married riiiladelphia, tliird da tight t?r and 
coheiress of William Hatty, ]M.l),, by whom 
he ha<l six children. In 1782 Call was em- 
ployed by Lord Shelliurm*, then prime mini- 
stt?r, to inquire into tht? state oi tlie crown 
lands, woo<U, and forests, in which ottice h(‘ 
acted conjointly Avith Mr. A. Iloldsworlh. 
In November 1782 they nitule their first re- 
port (see Pari. Peps, on Land Keveniie. in 
AcofM. and Papers). Tlieir work was inter- 
rupted by changes of ministry, hut during tlie 
session of 1785-H SirtMiarles Middleton, Call, 
and IColdsworlh weu’e appnintiid ]iarliamen- 
tary comm i'^sicmers with aTn]»le powers to pur- 
sue the inquiry. His ptihlic duties now re- 
quiring his frecpient presence in Lmidon, (.’all 
offenid himself for tli(» pock(‘t ooroiigl* of 
Callington, near hlvS cf)untry residenee, and 
on the recommendation of l^ord Oxford was 
unanimously returned at thcgtuieral election 
of 1784. In 1785 Ik? purchased the famous 
housi* of Field-marsluil Wade in Old Hiir- 
lington Street. At tlie gciuMiil election f)f 
17iM) lie was a second time returruHl unani- 
mously for the borough of (’allington. In 
recognition of his public services lie >vas 


created a baronet on 28 July 1701, Call 
Avas n fellow of the Koyal Society and of the 
Koyal Antiquarian Society, but his name does 
not appiMir as the author i>f any print (mI works. 
Some let ters of Ids addrt?s8ed to Warren Has- 
tings and to Dr. Lettsom will be fotind in 
‘ Hrit. Mas. Add. MSS.’ Call became totally 
blind in 1795, and died of apoplexy at his 
residence, Old Durlington Street, London, on 
1 March 1801. 

[lUirke's llaroiK tago ; (Jmt. ^fag. (Ixxi.) i. 
282, 3(>9 ; Trinsop's Madnis Civilians ; PoicscMirul 
Courtiu\y\s llild. C«vrnuhic'n.sis, i. a 1 ; Nichols's 
Lit. Aiurd. iv. 812; Acets. and Papers, vols. 
xxxvi. and xxxvii., 1787-92.] 11. M, C. 

CALLAGHAN, Kixo of Tkkland. [See 
CKAlJ.ACHAN.j 

CALLANAN, JEllEMIAH JOHN 
(1705 -1829), Irish poet, was horn in ('’ork 
in 17f>5. He was brought up in thucoiintry, 
wliere he acquired the knowledge of the Irisli 
language which tjnalified 1dm for his subse- 
(juent vocation as national bard and collector 
of popular traditions. At tlie earnest wish 
of Ids parents, who liad d<‘ voted liim to the 
])riostliood from hU cradle, he studied at 
Maynooth, but felt no inclination for the 
ecclesiastical profession, and ojiimded his 
friends by deserting it. He was subsequently 
admitted ns an out-pensioner of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he remaine<l for two 
years, and gained dho prize for an English 
poem on Alexander’s restoration of the spoils 
of A t hens. Having, hovrever, exliaust ed Ids 
n'Rources, and seeing no prospect of quali- 
fying himself for the pursuit of law or medi- 
cine, he abruptly left the COlle^, and enlisted 
in the royal Irish regiment, from which he 
was speedily bou^t out by his friends. He 
returned to Cork, and. partly supported liirn- 
self by tutorship. . One of his numerous brief 
engagements waa in the school then kept by 
Maginn, who procurtKl the insertion of his 
early poems in^BUefcwood’s J\Iagazirie/ M< 3 St 
of his time, howoA’Or, was spent in wandering 
about the south-west of Ireland, repaying 
the hospitality biieeeived from the country 
people with songs, and collecting popular 
ballads and legends. In an unpublished letter 
to Oofton Croker, who had sought his assist- 
ance, he says: ‘ T converted what before was 
H matter of amusement into a serious occu- 
pation, and nt every interval of leisure em- 
ployed myself in rescuing from oblivion all 
that I could find of the songs and traditions 
of the .south-west of Munster.’ AVriting on 
the same day to Maginn, he says : ‘ I am 
certain I could get up a good trumpet-blast 
or ball-cartric^e volume of songs-— Jacobite, 
love,Keenes, English Ninety-eighters — ^with 
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an ample store of forays, anecdotes of bards, 
drinking, fighting, and Jjochiuvaring, &c/ 
These collections seem to have been lost, and 
many of Callanan’s own poems have perished, 
having never been committed to paper, though 
retained in his powerful memory and fre- 
quently recited by himself. At length his 
health failed, and he accepted a tutorship at 
Lisbon, where he spent tlie last two years o^ 
his life, dying of consumption on 10 Sept, j 
181^9, aft(*r an ineffectual endeavour to return 
to Ireland. 

l^ike most Irish poets, Callanaii was a pure 
lyrist, with no reach or depth of thought, no 
creative imagination, and no proper origi- 
nality, but endowed wltli abundance of fancy, 
melody, and feeling. ITis only sustained effort, | 
^ The Recluse of Tnehidony,’ is as good an | 
imitation of ‘ Childe JIaruld ’ as could well j 
be written, but little more. Ills lyrical poems | 
leave no doubt of the genuine (|ualitv of his : 
inspiration, but only one, ^ Gougane Barra,’ | 
a tine example of musical and impassioned j 
description, the alliance of the eye and the 
heart, has produced a deep impression or at- 
tained general celebrity. His versions of 
Irish ballads ai’O very stirring, and his ren- 
rlering of Luis de Leon’s * Vida del Cielo ’ is j 
exceedingly beautiful. , Some of his ]neces ! 
are marked by an aversion to England, which | 
he recanted on the passing of the Emanci])a- 
tioii Act. Ilis private, character was amiable ; 
lie was refined and susceptible to an uncom- 
mon degree, but to no less a degree indolent, 
irresolute, and unpractical. 11 is poems were 
collected after his death, published in Lon- 
don ill 1830, and reprinted at Cork in 1847 
and 1861. 

[Bolster’s Irish IVIagAziiio, vol. iii.; memoir | 
prefixed to the edition of Callanan’s poems pub- 
lished in 1801.] R. G. 

CALLANDER, JAMES. [vSee Camp- 
bell, Silt James.] 

CALLANDER, JOHN (d. 1789), of 
Craigforth, Stirlingshire, Scottish antiquary, 
was descended from James yVs master-smith 
in Scotland, John Callander,, who purchased 
Craigforth of the earls of Livingston and 
Callander about 1003. His father was also 
John Callander; his mother, Catherine Mac- 
kenzie of f Cromarty. He passed advocate at 
the Scottish bar, biit never obtained a pract ice, 
and seems to have devoted his hnsiire chiefiy 
to classical pursuits. He presented five 
volumes of manuscripts entitled ‘ Spicilegia 
Antiquitatis Grmca:>, sive ex veteribus I'oetis 
deperdita Frogmenta,’ t o the Society of Scot^ 
tish Antiquaries in 1781, shortly after he was 
elected a fellow* He also presented at the 


same time nine volumes of manuscript anno- 
tations on Milton’s ^ Paradise Lost,’ of wliich 
he had piiblislied those on Book 1. in 1750. 
In 1766^ he brought out in thret* volume-s 
^ Terra Auisttralis Cognita, or \'oyages to the 
Southern Hemisphere during the Sixteenth, 
Sev’'enteentli, and Eighteenth Ctmturies,’ 
partly translated from the French of M. de 
Brosses, from whi(;li, however, he merely con- 
fesses to ‘ have drawn many helps.’ In 1779 
he published ^An F.ssay towards a J^itoral 
English \"ersion f)f the New Testament in the 
Epistle of Paul directed to the Ephesians,’ in 
whicli he gave a complete representation in 
English of tlu^ireek idiom, even to the order 
of tile words.*^ Ilis edition of ^ IVo ancient 
Scottisli Pfxmis, the Gaberliinzie Man, and 
Christ’s Kirk on the Green, with Notes and 
Gbservations,’ published at Ediiiburgli in 
1782, displays research; but, although tlie 
notes are valuable to those unfamiliar with the 
Scottish langujige, many of his etymological 
remarks are unsound. Callander jirojected a 
variety of other works, ineluding ‘ Bi biiotheca 
Se]>teutnonalis/of which he printed a speci- 
men in 1778, aiifl a * Historv of the Ancient 
M usicofScotland from theage oft he venerable 
( )s.sian to the beginning of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,’ in regard t o whicli he printed ‘ Proposals’ 
in 1781. From the ]»reface to ‘ ]4ettersfrom 
Thomas Perey, D.H., afterwards Bishop of 
Droinore, .lohn Callander of (’raigfort h, Esq., 
and others, to George Patou,’ wliicli a])])eared 
at Edinburgh in 1830, weleaiai that Callander 
had a taste for music, and was an excellent 
])erfornu*r on the vi(>liu, and tliat in liis latter 
y tail's ht^ bt?came very retiied in his habits, 
and saw little com])any,lns mind being deeply 
affected by a religitnis mi'lancholy which un- 
fit toil him for society. He died, ‘ at a good 
old age,’ at Craigforth on 14 8o])t. 1789. By 
his wife, M ary, daughter of »Sir .Tames Living- 
ston<\ht' had st‘veiiteeii cliildreii. His eldest 
son, James, assumed the name of Campbell 
[see Campbell, Sir James]. 

In March 1818 an article on Callander’s 
edition of Book L of M ilton’s ‘ Paradise Lost * 
a]q)eared in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ in 
which it was shown by parallel lines that 
much of his notes had been borro\yed with- 
out acknowledgment from the annotations of 
Patrick Ilume in the sixth edition of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost ’ published by Jacob Tonson in 1 695. 
On account of this article a committee of the 
Socit^ty of Antiquaries of Scotland was ap- 
pointed to examine his manuscript notes of 
Milton ill their possession, who reported that, 
though only a comparatively small propor- 
tion of Callander’s notes were borrowed from 
Patrick Hume, his obligations to him were 
not sufficiently acknowledged. 
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[Letters from Thomas Percy, afterM^anls 
bishop of Dromore, John Callamlcr of Craigforth, 
12sq., David Herd, and others, to George Paton, 
Edinburgh, 1830; Scots Mag. H. 466; Black- 
wood’s Mag. iv. 658-62 ; Transactions of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, iii. pt. i. 
83-91; Onne’s Bibliotheca Biblica, pp. 73-4; 
Chaml^rjj’s Biog. Diet, of Einijient Scotsmen, 
i. 266-7 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry.] T. F. 

CALLCOTT, SiK AUGUSTUS WALL 
(1779-1844), landscape painter, was born in 
the Mall, Kensington Gravel Pits, 20 PVb. 
1779. He was brother of Dr. Callcott the mu- 
sician [q. V.], and in earlj' life exhibited a taste 
for music as well as for drawii^, and wa.s for 
six years a chorister in Westimnster Abbey, 
earning 7/. a year and yards of ^coarse 
black baize.’ Ho then became a student of 
the Royal Academy, and commenced liis ar- 
tistic career as a painter of portraits under the 
tuition of Hoppner. The (irst picture he ex- 
hibited wa.s a portrait of Miss Roberts, and its 
success at the Royal Academy in 1799 is said 
to have led to his final choice of painting as a 
profession. His preference for landscape, in- 
cluding river and coast scenery, soon snowed 
itself, and after 1804 he exhibited nothing but 
landscapes for many years. The .skill of bis 
execution, the elegance of his design, and the 
charming tone of his works caused his repu- 
tation to rise steadily. In 1806 he was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy, and in 
1810 a full member. The care which ho 
bestowed upon his pictures restricted their 
number. From 1805 to IS 10 he exhibited 
about four pictures a year, in 1 81 1 ten, and in 
1812 six. From that year to 1822 he exhibited 
but seven works in all, but among these 
were some of his best and largest, sucli as 
^ The Entrance to the Pool of Tjondon ’ (1816), 
‘The Mouth of the Tyne’ (1818), and ‘A 
Dead Calm on the Medway’ ( 1 820). Another 
important picture was ‘Rochester’ (1824). 
Though his sul>jects dowui to this time were 
generally taken from tlie scenerv of his owm 
countrj", he had visited Franco and Holland 
and had painted some Dutch and Fleraisl 
scenes before 1827, a date of much impor- 
tance in his life, for in this year he married 
and went to Italy for the ftrst time. His 
wife was the widow of Captain Graham, 
R.N., a lady who had already attained con- 
siderable literary reputation [see Callcott, 
Marta, Lady]. On their return from Italy 
they took up their reside nee at the Gravel Pits, 
where he resided till his deal h, enjoying great 
popularity. In 1830 he commenced to ex- 
hibit Italian compositions, and after this year 
the subjects of his pictures were generally 
foreign. Though to the last his works were 
marked by charm of composition and sweet- 


ness of execution, those produced before 1827 
are now held in most esteem. 

On the accession of her majesty in 1837, 
Callcott received the honour of knighthood. 
In that year he departed from his usual class- 
of subjects, and exhibited a pictiu'e of ‘ Raf- 
faelle and t he Fornarina/ withlifo-size figures, 
finished with great care, which was en^aved 
Dy Jjiimb Stocks for the London Art Union 
in 1843. This and ‘ Milton dictating to his 
Daughters,’ exhibited in 1840, were the most 
important of his figure paintings, of which 
rare class of his work the South Kensington 
Museum (Sheepshanks Collection) contains 
two specimens, ‘Anno Pago and Slender’* 
and ‘ Falstalf and Simple.’ The museum also 
possesses several landscapes ill oil and sketches 
in water colour, &c. The figures in his land- 
scapes were often important parts of the com- 
position, and Avere always gracefully designed 
and happily placed, as, tor instance, in ‘Dutch 
Peasants returning from Market,’ one of nine 
examples of tliis master left by Mr. Vernon 
to the nation. In 1844 he succeeded Mr. 
Seguier as conservator of the royal .pictures, 
lie died in the same year on 25 Nov,, and 
was buried* iti Kensol Green cemetery. 

There are true artistic (pialities in Call- 
cott’s work, which jtisti bed the admiration of 
such painters, as iiirner and Stothard in his 
day, and must always preserve for him a dis- 
tinguished place aynong the earlier masters of 
t he English school of landscape. A s a man 
he was greatly esteemed fbr the amiability of 
Iiis disx)Osition, lus ge^erc^jlty and want of 
prejudice in his professiou, and hi| liberal 
patronage of younger artists. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists (1878); Red- 
grave.s’ Century of Fmntsrs; Bryans Diet, of 
Painters (Graves) ; Art Journal, 1845.] 

- ; . C. M. 

CALLCOTl^, ; JOHN AVALL (1766-^ 
1821), musical composer, son of Thomas Call- 
cott, a bricklay^^t'Oad builder, by his second 
wife, Charlotte was born at Kensington 
on 20 Nov. 1706. At the age of seven he 
was sent as a deLjrWboarder to a school kept by 
William Young; -Five years later family cir- 
cuinstahces comfielied him to leave. He had 
mado ponsiderablo progress in the classics 
and in the Greek Testament. In later years 
he studied Hebrew and the philosophy of 
Locke. Callcott was originally intenaed for 
the medical profession, and studied anatomy 
for a year ; but the extreme distast e which 
he displayed on witnessing an operation, 
coupleci with the interest in music which 
was aroused W his visits to the organ-loft of 
Kensington Church, induced his father to 
educate him as a musician. In 1778 he was 
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introduced to Henry Whitney, the organist 
of Kensington parish ciiurch, from whom he 
probably acquired some little instruction, 
since in the following year he was able to 
practise alone on a spinet which, his father 
nad bought him. In 1780 he learned the 
clarinet, and wrote music for an amateur 
play performed at Mr. Young's school. In 
the following year the’ clarinet Avas aban- 
doned for the oboe, and young Callcott be- 
came acquainted Avith the elder Sale, secre- ! 
tary of the Catch Club, from whom, and also 
from T)rs. Arnold and Cooke, ho derived much 
desultory learning. About 1782 he occasion- 
ally played the oboe in the orchestra of the 
Academy of Ancient Music, and in the thro(^ : 
following years sang in the chorus of the i 
oratorios at Drury Jjane Theatre. Tn 178^3, I 
on the recommendation of Attwood, Call- j 
cott Avas appointed deputy organist, under | 
Ileinhold, ot St. Georgothe-Martyr, Quetui ' 
Square, Bloomsbury, a post hehedd until 1785. } 
In 1784 he compett‘d for the first time for the ' 
prize given by tlie Catch Club, }ml without 1 
success, though in the following year three j 
of the four prize medals of the club were j 
awarded to his glees. On 4 July of the* same j 
year he took the d<^gree of Mus, Bac. at Ox- ! 
ford, his exercise being a setting of Warton's j 
^ Ode to Fancy.' In the following year two j 
more prizes were awarded him by tlie Catch 
Club, and he set an odo by F. B. Greene, ' 
Avliicb was performed in February at a con- 
cert in aid of the Humane Society. In 1787 
Callcott sent in no fewer than one buiidred 
compositions to compete for the Catch Club 
prizes. Out of all these only two were suc- 
cessful, and the society passed a resolution 
that in future no more than twelve composi- 
tions should be sent in ^ any one competitor. 
This rule so offended Callcott that for two 
years he refused to compete, though in 1789 
he changed his mind, and Avas rewarded by 
carrying off all the prizes of the club, while 
betAA'-een 1790 and 1793 he won nine more 
medals. In 1787 he Avas associated with 
Arnold in the formation of the Glee Club, tlie 
first meeting of which was held on 22 Dec. at 
the Newcastle Coffee-house. In the next year 
he was elected a member of t-be Royal Society 
of Musicians, and in 1789 was appointed joint 
organist (with C. S. Evans) of St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden. In the same year his well- 
known glee, ‘ When Arthur first,’ was intro- 
duced in Dr. Arnold’s ^ Battle of Hexham ' at 
the Ilay market. On Haydn's arrival in Lon- 
don in l791 Callcott was introduced to him by 
Salomon, and studied instrumentation with 
him, writing a symphony and other works 
under his guidance. In the same year Call- 
cott was married. In 1793 he was appointed 
VOL. VIII. 


organist to the Asylum for Female Orphans, 
a post ho occupied until 1802, when he re- 
sided it in favom* of his son-in-law, William 
Ilorsley. About this time Callcott conceived 
the plan of Avriting an extensive dictionary 
of music. He bad bought the manuscript 
collections of Dr, Boyce and bis pupil, Mar- 
maduke Overend, from the withjw of the 
latter, and with characteristic energy set to 
j work to qualify himself for his task by labo- 
rious researches into the theoretical writings 
of early musicians. Though much occupied 
in teaching, his evenings Avere devoted to 
studying mathematics and philosophy or in 
epitomising musical treiatiscs, and in 1797 he 
issued the pre spectus of his projected Avork. 
In the folloAvi ng year he took part in the for- 
mation of the Concentores Society, for the 
practice of unaccompanied part-singing. On 
18.June 1800 Callcott proceeded to the degree 
of Mus. Doc., on Avhich occasion his exercise 
was a Latin anthem, ‘ Propl er Sion non tacebo.' 
In 1801 he exerted himself successfully to form 
a band for the Kensington Volunteer Corps, 
of which he had been an olficer since 1795. 
In the same year he published anonymously a 
little Avork entitled ‘The Way to speak Avell 
made easy for Youth.' On 25 Oct. 1802 he 
wrote an anthem, ‘I heard a Voice from 
Heaven,' wliich was performed four days 
later at Arnold’s funeral. After Arnold's 
death he applied unsuccessfully for the post 
of com]>oser to the king. During the next 
few years Callcott was principally occupied 
in writing his ‘ Musical Grammar,' which was 
published in 1800, and achieA^ed great success. 
A st^cond edition appeared in 1809, and a 
third in 1817, since when the work has been 
constantly reprinted. In 1800 he was ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. Crotch as lecturer of 
music at the Royal Institution, and in the 
folloAving spring he published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ A Plain Statement of Earl Stan- 
hope's Temperament,.* But his busy career 
Avas drawing to a close. He bad already 
given up any idea of classifying the accu- 
mulation of notes and manuscripts he had 
made for his projected AVork, and for some 
time had suffered from continual restlessness. 
Tn 1807 his brain gave Avay, and for five years 
he was in an asylum. From 1 812 to 1816 ho 
recovered his reason ; but after that date his 
malady returned, and he was never restored 
to health. He died near Bristol on 15 May 
1821, and was buried at Kensington on the 
23rd of the same mont h. 

Callcott is best known as a glee writer of, 
great power and fecundity. A collection of 
his glees, catches, and canons was published in 
1 824 by Ids son-in-law, W, Horsley, Avitli a me- 
moir of the composer and a port rait engraA’^ed 

s 
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by F. C. Lewis from a painting by bis brother, 
Sir Augustus Callcott, Tl.A. [q. v.] Tn ad- 
dition to these worhs he piiblishod six sacred 
trios, a collection of anthems and hymns sung 
at the Asylum chapel, four glees composed 
at Blenheim in 1799, six sonatinas for the 
harpsicliord (op. 3), a hunting song, intro- 
duced at Drury Lane in t'oftey’s farce, ‘ Tlie 
Devil to pay,’ an explanation of tlie notes, 
marks, &c. used in music (1792), two curious 
musical settings of tlu' multiplication and 
pence tables, and much oilier music. There 
is an engraved portrait of him by JNleyor. 
Many of his manuscript compositions and his 
collections for a musical dio^oiiary are pre- 
served in the British Museuiir. 

[Grovi‘’s Diet, of Music, i. 297 ; Memoir by 
W. Horslt^y prefixed to Callcott’s Glees, 1824 ; 
ITarmoiiicou for 1881, p. 08 ; Quarterly Musical 
Magazine, iii. 404 ; Gent. Mag. xci. 478 ; R(*cords 
of Itoyal S()C. of Musicians ; Catiilogues of Bri- 
tish Muacuin and Music School, Oxford ; Evan’s 
Catalogue of Enirraved Portraits, p. /i3 ; Add. 
MSS. 27(586, 27693, &c. ] W. B. S. 

CALLCOTT, M A 111 A, Lady ( 1 7Sr, --1 842 ), 
traveller, and author of ^ Lit tie Arthur’s His- 
tory of England,’ born in 178o at Papcnstle, 
nen r Cockermo u t h , was t he <1 an gl it er o f Cl ei »rge 
Dundas, rear-admiral of the blu(‘ and com- 
missioner of the admiralty. From an cnirly 
age she read widely and took great intfu*e.st 
in plants, flowers, and trees. Her goveriu*ss 
had been acquainted witli the Burneys, Iley- 
iiolds, and Johnson, and slit! often visited 
lier uncle, Sir David Dundas, at iliehmond, 
where Rogers, Tlioraas Camphell, Lawrence, 
and others were frequent guests. Early in 
1808 Maria sailed with her father for India. 
In the following year she marriiid Captain 
Thomas Graliam, R.N., and soon after she 
set out r)n a travelling tour in India. She 
returned to England in 181 I, and lived for a 
wldle in Tiondon, wlien^ sla? made the ac- 
quaintance of Sir James Mackintosh and Sir 
Samuel liomilly. Her husband was absent j 
onfortugn .servit*e h>r 1 lie next few years, but ; 
he and bis wife spent some time in Italy j 
in 1819, and started for South America in ' 
the sliip Doris in 1821. Captain Grabani ! 
died offC.’ape Horn in April 1 822. Jlis widow ' 
proceeded to Valparaiso, wlujre she remained 
as instructre.ss to Donna Maria from 22 Nov. 
1822 to January 1823, Soon afterwards she 
came back tn England, (uigaged in literary 
work, and on 20 Eeb. 1827 marrifMl Augustus 
Wall Callcott [q. v.], the artist, Tn 1828 
Mr. and. Mrs. Callcott started on a long I 
Italian tour. In 1831 Mrs. Cal lent t rupt iired 1 
a blood-vessel, and became a coiifirmeM in- : 
valid. She died at her liusband’s house at ! 


Kensington Gravel Pits on 28 Nov. 1842, and 
was buried in Konsal Green cemetei*y. 

Lady (Mllcott wrote popular descriptions 
j of her travels, and was fuso the author in 
j later life of many successful children’s books, 

I and of translations from the French. The 
• Viook by which she is best remembered is 
I ‘Little Arthur's History of England,’ first. 

; published in 1835 in two volumes, under her 
initials M. C., and repeatedly reissued. Her 
other works are as follows: 1. ‘ Journal of a 
Residence in India,' 1812; 2nd ed. 1813; a 
French translation of this book was issued in 
A. Dupunchel’s ‘ Nouvelle Bibliothefjue des 
Voyages,’ 1841, vol. x. 2. ‘ Letters on India, 
with etcliings an<l a map,’ 1H14. 3. A trans- 
lation from tlie French of Do Rocca’s ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Wars of the French in Spain,’ 
1815; reissued in ISlt>. 4. ‘Three Months in 
tlie ISrountains ea-st of Rome,’ 1820. 5. ‘Me- 
moirs of the Life of Poussin,’ 1820. 0. ‘Jour- 
nal of a Vf>yage to Brazil, and rf‘si deuce there 
during the years 1 821-3,’ 1824. 7. ‘Journal 
of a residenct^ in Chili during tluj year 1822, 
and a voyage from Chili to Brazil in 1823,’ 
1821. 8. ‘ Ilistory of Spain,’ 1828. 9. A. 

h'tter to the Geological Society respecting’ the 
earthquakes wliich Lady Callcott witnessed 
in Chili in 1822, together with extracts from 
h(‘r]etterstoH.Warburton, Esq., 1834. 10. A 
description of Giotto’s chapel at Padua, being 
the letterpress issued with Sir A. W. Call- 
cot t ’h d rawi ngs in 1 835. 1 1 . ‘ Essays t owa rds 
the History of Painting,’ 183(5. 12. Pndace 

to the ‘Seven Ages of Man’ (a colh^ction 
of drawings by Sir A, W. Callcott), 1840. 
13. ‘The Littio Brack enburners, and little 
I Mary’s four Saturdays,’ 1841. 14. ‘A Scrip- 
ture Ilerhul,’ 1842. 

[Information kindly supplied by Mr. I. Bm- 
, nel ; Athensenin, 4 Dec. 1842; Gent. Mag. 1843, 
j pt, i. 98 ; Brit. Mua. Cat.] S. L. L. 

I CALLCOTT, WILLIAM HUTCHINS 
! (1807-1882), musical compo.ser, a younger 
.son of Dr. John Wall Callcott [q. v.^, was 
born at Kensington in 1807. Asa child he 
received some instruction from his fat her, and 
later continued his studies under hi.s brother- 
in-law, William Horsley. On 4 July 1830 
he was elected a member of the Royal Society 
of M usicians. In 1 83(5 hepiihlished an abridg- 
ment of Ilia fatluT’a ‘Grammar,’ in 1840 a 
collectio/i of psalm and hymn t iiiitis for Bicker- 
steth’s ‘(3iriatian Psalmody,’ and in 1843 
‘The Child’s own Singing llook.’ In the 
latter work he was assisted by his wife Maria, 
who was the autho^ea^s of several unimportant 
religious stories, &c. In 1851 Callcott pub- 
lished ‘Remarks on the Royal Albert Piano’ 
(exhibited at the luternat ional Exhibition), 
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and in 1859 few Facts on the Life of, ing the mortality of operations, have made by 
Ifandel/ Callcott was for some years or- far the most important improvement in prac- 
gaiiist of Ely Place (yhapol. In the latter, tical surgery’ (Sf, Haviholomew^s Hospital 
imrt of hi;3 life lie suffered much from ill- . Jleports, vol. xv.) Callender lived in Queen 


health, lie died at] Cam pden House Road, 

. fvtuisington, on 5 Aug. 1882, and was buried 
on the 9th at Keusal Grecui, Callcott com- 
posed several songs, glees, and anthems, but 
his name is principally known by his ar- 
rangements and transcriptions for the piano, 
which amount to many hundred pieces. A 
son of his, Robert Siiia rt Callcot t, whoshowtjd 
gr(^at ]jromise as an organist and musician, 
died in the spring of 1880 at an early age. 

[Baptie’s Diet, of Musical Biography; Monthly 
Musical Record for 1 Supt. 1882; Musical Times 
for September 1 882 ; Musical Standard for 3 Feb. 
1883 ; Rec(jrds of the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians ; information from Mr. J. G. Callcott ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.J W. B. 8. 

CALLENDER, OEOUOE WILT JAM ; 
(18;10-1878), surg(H)n, was horn at (Tift on, ' 
and, after education at a Bristol school, be- 
came a staideiit of 8t. Bartholomew’s Hospi- ! 
lal ill 1810, in 1852 a member of the Royal | 
C(3llege of Surgcions, and F.R.(1»S. in 1855. 
lit) was house-surgeon at St. Bartholomew’s, ' 
was in 1881 elect»)d assistant surgeon, ami : 
in 1871 surgeon to tho hospital. At tin* ' 
same tihn* he was a laborious teacher in the ' 
medical scliool, was registrar (1854), demon- 
strator of anatomy, k^cturer on comnarativc 
anatomy and on anatomy (1865), ana tinally 
( I87T) led urer on .surgery. For many years 
he was t reasurer of the medical school, and 
cxtuvistal great influence in all its ailiurs. 
He publisht)d a paper on the ^Development 
of t,he Bones of the Face in Man ’ in the 
HTiilosophical Transactions’ for 1869, which 
li*d to his election as F.R.S. in 1871, and in 
the Proceedings of tile Royal Society there 
are abst racts of papers by him on the ana- | 
tomy of the thyroid body and on the forma- 
tion of the sub-axial arches of man. He 
published many papers in the ‘Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Transactions,’ in the ^ Transactions’ 
of flic (Clinical Society and of the Patholo- 
gical Society, ill the* St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital Reports,’ in Holmes’s ^ System of Sur- 
gery,’ anti in tho medical journals, besides, in 
1863, a small book on t'he anatomy of the 
parts concerned in femoral nipt tire, and in 
1804 an address dtdivered to the students 
at St. Jkirtholoniew’s Hospital. A great 
master of surgery and of panegyric who knew 
him throughout his career thus sums up Cal- 
lender’s work: ‘ In the future history of sur-r 
gory Callender will have a large share of tho 
honour which will be awarded to those who, 
in the last twenty years, by greatly diminish- 


Anne Street, married, and had several chil- 
dren. -A few years would probably have 
made his practice a groat one, for he had 
i*eached the stage of being known to his 
profession, and was beginning to be known 
to the public. He died on 20 Oct. 1878 of 
Bright’s disease, against which he had long 
struggled. His death took place at sea on 
Iiis way back from America. He had gone 
thither for a holiday, and his illness had sud- 
denly become Siggravated while travelling. 
The extraordinary kindness with wTiieli, as a 
distinguishedEiiglish surgeon, lie was treated 
when taken ill in the linited States deserves 
to he remembered to the honour of the medi- 
cal profession in that country. He was 
burie<l at Kensal Green. 

[sir James I’agut, memoir iii 8t. Bartholo- 
mew's IIos[)itaI Reports, vol. xv. (M8. minutes 
ol* Medical Council of St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal) ; personal kn(>wle<lge. I N. M, 

CALLENDER, JAMES THOMSON {d, 
1803), miscellaneous writer, a native of Scot- 
land, in autumn 1702 published aiionyniou.sly 
at Jjondon and EdinburgIC The Political Pro- 
gress of Britain, or an Impartial Account of 
the Principal Abuses in tne ( hnernnient of 
this Count j*y from tlie Kevoliition of 1688.’ 
This was meant to be the first of a series of 
pamphlets, hut the project was checked by 
the arrest of the author on 2 .Jan. 1703, on 
account of statements in the work. Having, 
as he says, ‘ with some diHieuUy made his 
escape,’ he. went, to America and established 
himself ill Plilladelphia, where he republished 
his tr(‘atise (Trd edit, reissued 1795). It re- 
ceived the lavourahle notice of .Jefferson, was 
translated into German (Edinburgh, Phila- 
delphia, and London, 1707 ; the translator’s 
prtdace is dated from Cologne, 4 June 1796), 
and wasatfaeked in ‘A Bom‘ to (4 naw for the 
Democrats ’ ( Philadelphia, 1795). A second 
part of the ‘ Political Progress’ was published, 
hut this was, says Jeilerson, much inferior to 
tin' first, (’allender also published at Phi- 
ladelphia tlie ‘Political Register’ (3 Nov, 
1701 to 3 March 1705), the ‘American Aii- 
ninil Register for 1796,’ 1707, and ‘ Sketches 
j of the llistory of America,’ 1798. He was 
a bitter writer; he was continually in Avant 
j of money, and from eitluu* or both causes 
got into dilliculties at Philadelphia, from 
which he ‘ lied in a panic.’ He was after- 
wards at Richmona, Virginia, where he 
edited for .some- years the ‘ Richmond Re- 
1 corder,’ which became noted for the violence 

s 2 
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of its attacks on the adrainist rations of took him with him to Paris in 1885, where he 


Washington and John Adams. It was pro- 
bably at some time during his residence hero 
that he wrote a work entitled ‘ The Prospect 
before us.’ AVheii Jefferson succeeded to power, | 
Callender, who had obtained money from him | 
on several occasions, wished to be appointed j 
postmaster at Richmond. J(*ffersou would 
not consent to this, and Callender, taking 
‘ mortal offence,’ passed over fn>m the repuli- 
licans to the federalists, and bitterly attacked 
his former allies. Jefferson, who was very 
indignant at this, says liis * base ingratitude 
presents human natuni in a hideous form,’ 
and animadverts strongly onS^ie scurnlity of 
his writings. Callender was drowned while 
bathing in the .lames river at Richmond on ! 

July 1808. The ^ Gent Ionian’s Magazine’] 
says that he ‘ drowned himselfV 

[Advertisement prefixed to Political Progress; 
Drake’s Diet ionary of American Iliography (Pos- 
ton, 1872); Jcfftirson’s Correspond(3nee, iv. 444- 
449 (Now S'ork, 1854); (icnt. M.ig. September 
1803, p. 882.] F. AV-t. 

CALLIS, RORERT {Jl. 1631), serjeant- 
at-law, was horn in Lincolnshire, and after 
being calh'd to the bar at Gray's Inn was 
appointed a commissioner of sewers in his 
native county. He was made a serjeant- 
at-law (>n 12 Anril 1627. His works are: 
1. ‘The Case and Argument against Sir Ig- 
noramus of Oambridg.,’ London, 1618, 4to. 
’I'he lawyers were greatly arinoyt'd by tlie 
Latin comedy of ‘ Ignoramus,’ performed 
before James I at Cambridge, if»15, and in 
this ‘ reading,’ delivered at Stajde Inn in 
Lent, 1616, C^allis states a supposititious law 
case, in order to det(;nniTie in wliicli of six 
persons the right exists of presentation to a 
church, and in the argument Ik* introduces 
Sir Ignoramus, a clerk, presented to it by tlie 
university of Cambridge, who is described as 
being ‘ egregie illiteratus.’ 2. ‘ Reading upon 
the Statute, 23 II. VTIT, cap. 5, of Sewers,’ 
London, 1647, 4to; 2nd edit. (Mil urged, 1685, 
4to; 4th edit. 1810, 8vo; 5th edit., with 
additions and corrections by William John 
Jlroderip, London, 1824, 8vo. 

[Dugdalo’s Originos Juridica*, pp. 296, 334, 
App. 109 ; Croke/s Reports, tomp. Car. I, 71 i 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser., v. 1 34, 204 ; Clarke’s 
Bihl. Legum, 20, 323, 403 ; LowikIos’s Bihl. Man. 
(Bohn), 349; Watt’s Bihl. Brit.; Calendar of 
State Papers (Dorn.). Charles J (1633-4), 409; 
Dugdale’s Hist, of Imhanking and Draining 
(1772), 417; Nichols’s Progresses of James I, 
iii. 90.] T. C. 

CALLOW, JOHN (1822-1878), artist, 
was born in London on 19 July 1822. Tie 
was a pupil of his elder brotln^r William, the 
well-known painter in water colours, wlio 


remained studying art for several years. In 
1844 he returned to England to exercise hi.s 
profession as a landscape painter in watt^r 
colours, and a few years later was elected a 
member of the New Water-Colour Society, 
From this society Ik* afterwards retired to 
l>e tdected into the older Society of Painters 
in Water Colours. In July 1855 he 'was ap- 
pointed professor of drawing in the Royal 
Military Academy at Addiscomhe. After 
holding this appointment for six years, he 
gave it up, and got in its place the post of 
suli-professor of dniwing at Wool w icli . Some 
5 'ears later lie retired from his professors) lip, 
receiving a sum of money as compmisation in 
lieu of a retiring allowance. From tlie (iat( 
of his retirement he. was constantly occupied 
in painting for the exhibitions, and in teach- 
ing. As a teacher he was in great request, 
and taught in sevtiral scliools, besides having 
many privatt* pupils. lie married in 18(H, 
and died of consumption at Lewisham 011 
25 A]>ril 1878, leaving a widow and oiui son. 

Callow’s style of painting was formed on 
that of his master and elder brother, William, 
though he devoted himself to a differtMit 
range of subjects. He excelled in soa-])ieces 
more than in landscajp(\s. Tlie compulsory de- 
votion of his time chiefly to teacliiiig impeded 
the development of his own powers, so that 
his later productions never fulfilled the pro- 
mise of some of liis earlier works. He 
painted dili^ntly, however, and exhibited 
at the yearly exhibition of the (41d Water- 
Colour Society. His style of teaching was 
excellent, at once simple, lucid, and logical, 
and he always maintained the superiority 
of transparent over bcwly colour. He left a 
great numbe^r of studies prepar(*d for the use 
of his pupils, which were sold by auction 
after his death. Several of these havci since 
been printed in colours as a series of pro- 
gressive lessons in the art of water-colour 
painting. 

[Information from Mr. William Callow.] 

M. M‘A. - 

CALTHORPE, Sik HENRY (1586- 
1637), lawyc^r, third son of Sir James Cal- 
thorpe of Uockthorpe, Norfolk, knight, by 
Barbara, daughter of Mr. John Bacon of 
Hessot, Suffolk, was one of a family of eight 
sons and six daughters, and was horn at 
CockthoTOe in 1586. He entered at the 
Middle Temple, and seems early to have 
enjoyed a large and lucrative practice. By 
the death of his father in 1615 he inherited 
considerable estates in his native county, 
hut he continued sedulously to devote him- 
self to his profession, and shortly after the 
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marriage of (Jliarles I he was appointed soli- 
citor-general to Queen Henrietta Maria, after 
whom one of his daughters was named. 
When in November 1627 the five gentlemen 
who had been tlirown into ’prison for refusing 
to contribute to the forced loan applied to 
the court of king’s bench for a writ of habeas 
corpus, Callhorpc was counsel for Sir Thomas 
Darnell, being associated in the cose with 
Noy, Serjeant Bramston, and Seldcn; and 
wo are told that ‘ the gentlemen’s counsel 
pleaded at Westminster with wonderful ap- 
plause, even of shouting and clapping of 
hands, which is unusual in that place.’ In 
tlie proceedings against the seven members 
in the spring of 1 630, C’allhorpe was counsel 
for lionjamin ^'alentine, one of the three 
who held down the speaker in the chair. In 
the conduct of this case he seems to have 
shown some lack of zeal, though when his 
turn came to speak he defended his client 
with conspicuous ability, notwithstanding 
that his sympathies wore with the court 
party. In December 1635 he succeeded Ma- 
son as recorder of London, the corporation 
having been specially requested to elect him 
in a letter which Charles addressed to them 
on his behalf. 

Tie held the recordership only a few weeks, 
for in January 1636 lie was made attorney of 
the court of wards and liveries, and resigned 
the ffther appointment. Shortly after this 
ho was knighted, and was chosen to be readiir 
of his inn, but he never discliarged tlie duties 
of his (»tfice, ^ causa mortal itatis,’ as Dugdale 
notes. lie was now in his fifty-first year, and 
his path seemed clear to the highest legal 
preferments, but death came upon him in the 
full vigour of his powers in August 1637. 
(Jaltliorpe married Dorothy, daughter and 
heiress of Edward Humphrey, and by her had 
a family of ton children, only one of whom, 
»Sir .lames Calthorpe of Ampton (said to have 
been knighted by Oliver Cromwell), attained 
maturity. IVom him the present Lord Cal- 
thorpe is lineally descended. 

[Papers of Norfolk an<l Norwich Archseol. Soc. 
ix. 163 ; Nichols’s Progresses of James ], i, 217 ; 
Fosters Sir John Eliot, i. 406, ii. 313 ot seq. ; 
Statxi Trials, iii. 309 ; Dugdale's Origines, p. 220 ; 
Cal. of State Papers, l)oin. 1636 and 1637; 
Blomelleld’s Norfolk, vii. 46, viii. 4.] A, J. 

CALTHROPE, Sir Cl 1 ARLES (d. 1616), 
judge, was probably one of the Calthropes of 
Suliolk, ana was largely (‘luployed in the ser- 
vice of the crown in Ircdaud. lie. was made 
attorney-general for Ireland 22 June 1583, 
in succession to Thomas Snagge, and was 
continued in his of lice by James I 19 April 
1 603. Ills chief occupation was in connec- 


tion witlx grants of forfeited lands, and in se- 
curing proper reservation of all royal rights 
in them. Thus, 24 De(i. 1 585, he writes to 
Burghley that the queen gets but little by 
her tenures, and many frauds are practised to 
avoid them, and proposes the application to 
Ireland of the Statute of Uses and the Sta- 
tute of Wills (31 Hon. Vlll), and to put an 
end to gavelkind and Irish tenure ; no re- 
peats his complaint to Walsingham 27 Eeb. 
1586, and suggests that Coleman, the queen’s 
remembrancer, is inattenitive to his duties in 
the matter. On 15 July 1585 he is named 
as one of stiveral commissioners to summon 
the cliiefs in Connaught and Thomond, and 
to compound for their cesse by a fixed rent to 
the crown. During 158(5 he acted as com- 
missioner for all the attainted lands in Mun- 
ster, visiting Dungarvan 21 Sept., and re- 
maining eiglit days each at Lismore and 
Youglial, ‘ meting such lands as Sir Walter 
Rawley is U) have;.’ Winter drove him back 
to Dublin after surveying 27,400 acres, and 
the work was left to be completed in December 
by subordinat cis. On 28 .Ian. 1586-7 he repre- 
s(‘nts to Burghley that by his good services 
thtj qiUM’ii rcHJOvered 4,000/. owing for arrears, 
and accordingly his fetjs were augmented, and 
Mallow was assigned to him, not much to his 
satisfactirm. Norreys, who had had it before, 
writes, 8 March 1586-7, begging to have it 
again, and saying tlie attornt'v-general will 
easily yield it up. Perhaps lie felt ill requited, 
for 14 March 1586-7 Oeofire}' Fenton writes 
to Burghley t hat reforms do not. progress : ‘ If 
the attorn(*y-general were the man he ought 
to he, the justice (Gardener) might have help 
of him ; ]>ut. for that he is disco vori‘d here to 
he short of t hat learning and judgment which 
his plact; reqiiiretli, and to be rather a pleaser 
of the lord lUquity than careful of the public 
service ; and lastly, too much addicted to the 
Irishry, the assistance ho giveth profiteth 
little.’ (_)n 26 April he is named in a com- 
mission to settle all difterences among the 
underUikers in the plantations in Munster, 
and he held an inquisition at Youghal in the 
same year on the death of ConoTior O’Ma- 
howno, late of Castle Mahowno, a rebel with 
the Earl of Desmond, and again in 1588 
(10 June) he holds an inquisition with others 
ns to the lands of O’Neill, earl of Tyrone, and 
of O’Connor Sliggaghe of Sliggaghe, Con- 
naught (Morrin, JmA Patent liolU, ii. 145). 
In 1 594 he was in the commission for putting 
in execution the acts concerning the queen’s 
supremacy (id. 27 Nov. 1594). Asattomey- 
gexieral of Leinster his salary was now 78/. 
13#. 4td. He was in a commission of 1604. 
appointing justices for Connaught, and after 
being confined in his office by James he was 
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knighted nt Dublin with 8tn-sfield, chief jus- foiigli t the famous Dal aillode Mi-Voie, which 
lice of tlie conimou pleas, on 24 March ItlO-l, has since been elironiclod both in prose und 
and ^vas named with others in a commission verse. Tliirty kiiitrhts on each side, having 
to examine Sir Denis d’Kouglmn, a priest, dismounted, fought until both sides wert3 
On 19 July UiOo he was again named in a exhausted and a rest; \vas called, when lour 
commission to survey, acc«*pt surrenders of, French and two Fnglish knights lay dead 
and re-grant lands in Trelana. Hv patent of upon the field. The lighi was renewed with 
29 May 1006 he was raised to tlie bench of great ferocity, and when Deaumanoir, griev- 
the common plons as second puisne judge, in | ously w'ouuded, was leaving the Ihud to 
succession to ^Ir, Justice .John Ady, the so- j ipiench his thirst, he was recalled by the 
licitor-general, Sir John Ihi vis siK*C(‘eding him i lierce exclamation, ‘ Deaumanoir, drink thy 
as attorney-general. Thi‘ promotion gratified { blood, and thy thirst will go oil.’ Despair- 
him. but not tlu^ stipend, for as uttfirney- j ing of breaking tln‘ solid phalanx of t lit* Kng- 
geiieral his salary had been lot)/. (U*. M, ; as lisli combatants, one of the french knights 
]udge only one half ot‘ tiuit knm. Ilut Sir mounted his horse, and spurn'd his steed 
Arthur Chichester writes to the king that h(' with great impetuosity against tlu'ir ranks, 
will help him in otht>r ways without charge which w(*re thus bnJvcn. Sir Robert llaiu- 
to the crown, ami he appears in lt>l I to have borough was slain with eight ot his mt*u, 
been in receipt of ld3/. O-v. Sf7. from the cn»wn, while the otlu'rs, including ( 'al veley and Sir 
and the sam»‘ in addition by concordatuni Robert Knolles, were, taken prisoners to Jos- 
during pleasure. He dii'd 0 Jan. 1(>10. selin. A inemorial (tross w as ereett'd, whieji 

There Avas pnblislied in London in Kvlo is t'ugraved in the ‘ Archa'ologia ’ ( vol. vL.) 
‘ The Kel at ion bet we» me tin; Lord of a Mann or ! In 1*102 he is namt'd witli Peter of Ibinhury 


and theCo])pyholder hisTenunt . . .Delivered 
in the learned readings of P[al- 

thrope].’ 

[Hamilton’s Irish Slate l*apers ; Kiussell and 
Prcndergjist’s State Papers; (^•^re\vs State l*a.- 
pors ; Smith's Law Ofheors of Ireland; Hrek^s 
Irish Patent liolls, pp. 35, 150, 183.] 

J. A. 11. 


and others in aw^arrant of ]>ardon for felonies 
committed in Chestt r. Tliis ]mrdnn luul al- 
ready been commaiuhnl on IS Jan., 27 ICd- 
ward III, and letters of pardon were accord- 
ingly gvantt>d, 85 Edward II 1. In 12>(> I WHS 
fought the decish'c battle of Auray, which 
ended the struggle for the duchy of Jlrittany. 
When n.sked to take (‘ommaml of the rear- 


CALVELEY, Sin IllKHl (./, l:i9:i), a 
distinguished soldier, Avas the sou of David 
de Calvclegh, and Ids first Avife Joan, of Lea 
in Cheshire, and avus tlii^brot her, it is t hought, 
of Sir Kobert Knolles. ilotli are (celebrated 
ill the pages of Froissart. (Hilveley was one 
of tlie soldior.s of fortune' engaged in the war 
of succession betw(3en the partisans of llic 
widoAV of J(ian de Mont fort and the Avife of 
Charles de BloLs, Avhlch lasted with varying 
fortune from 1.‘141 to 1364, In 1351 llobert 
de Beaumanoir sallied from his garrison at 
Chateau .l(3sselin to attacdr the tOAvn and castle 
of Ploermel, wdiicJi was held for Mont fort by 
Sir Robert Bamborough, who is sometimes 
identified wdth Sir Richard Greenacre of 
M(irley. He is called Brembo in tlie Briiton 
Chronicles, and it may be noticed that there 
is a Bromboroiigh in (Jieshiro, to wliich 
county tw^o, at least, of his knightly fol- 
lowers belonged. As the garrison did not 
'care .to leave their stronghold, Bfiauraanoir 
proposed a joust of two or t hrt*e with sw'ords 
and spears. To this Bamborough replied by 
suggesting that each side should select twenty 
or thirty cliampions who should fight in 
('amest on the open plain. The bargain 
having been made, sixty warriors repainul to 
a level tract near a muhvay oak, and there 


guard, (hih’^eley begged that another post 
might b(? assigned to him, Sir John ( Juiiidos 
protestiul with tears that no other man Avas 
c(|ual to the post. Calveley accept ('d, and 
hy his steadiness of discipline kepi the army 
firm during a desperate charge of the foe. 
At the conclusion of tlie Breton Avar In* and 
sonu' of his freednnees (.mlisted in thtj serA^ice 
of Henry of Trastamare in his struggle Avith 
j Pedro the Cruel of Castille ; but the Princ'.c of 
I Wales havingjoined the oppe^site party, feudal 
I loyalty, it may be siirmisfal, h'd (^alveley to 
j change? sides, and he is honourably men- 
tioned by Froissart as lighting under Sir John 
( Jiandos at the battle* of Navarete on 3 April 
1367. We next hear of him as the leader of 
tAVo tliousand ireobooiers, making disastrous 
war in the territories of the Earl of Armngiuic. 
He became deputy of Calais in 1377, anel one 
of his exploits was a foray to Boulogne, Avhere 
he burnt some of the; ships in the harbour, dev 
stroyed part of the towui, and rednrne'd AA'ith 
n rich booty. He also recoviu’ed the* castle? of 
Marke on the same day it aaois lost, and soon 
after the Christmas of 1378‘spoih;dthe toAVne 
of Estaples the same day the? fair Avas kept 
there. The sellers had quick utterance, ifir 
that that niiglit bo cnrrieei awaie the English- 
men laid hands upon.' In the following year, 
when ho, with Sir Thomas Percye, as admi- 
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rals of Eiijrland, oonveyod the Duke of Brit- 
tany to a Iiaven near St. Mulo, the galleys 
laden with property were attacked by tlie 
French after tlie armed ships hud entered; 
blit Calveley, with his bowmen, forced the 
shipmaster to turn the vessel against Ids 
will to the rescue. ‘ Thro iigli the rnanfull 
prowess of 8ir Hugh the, gullies were r(‘- 
)olled,f» )r, according to his wonted valiancie, 
le would not return t ill ho saw all other in 
safetie.' In July BIHO lie was preparing to 
go abroad as part commander willi Sir Jolin 
Arumlell of an expedition against Brittany. 
Twenty vessels, with Aruiulell and a thousand 
mmi, were lost- in a storm. Calvadey, with 
seven sailors only of his sliip, was dasliecliipon , 
t he shore. IT e was now g( wrnor of J^rest, and ' 
went with the, b]arl of Buckingham on his ! 
French expedition. The crusade undertaken | 
against the adherents of l\)])e Clement did ; 
not commend itself to his judgment, hut when ‘ 
his counsel wtis overruled, lui fouglit vig(»r- ' 
onsly for tlie policy adopted, and his successes f 
lent it strength, until his t roops were surprised 
ill Bergut's hy tlie army of the French king 
in nnmhers so overpowering as to make resis- 
tance hojieless, and he witlidrow. The dis- 
satisfaction on the return to England at the 
failun* of the expedition did not include any 
blame of Calveley. lie had the patronage 
of tfie Duke of Lancaster, was governor of 
Uu‘ Channel Islands, and had the enjoyment | 
of fin' royal manor of Sliotwick. 'fhe estate 
of Jioa ill (^hesJiire devolved upon liiiii, 
35 Iklward I II. Ilis paternal estate, the 
profits of his various ofrices, and the booty 
produced by the kind of warfare in whicli he 
was long engaged, must have resulted in 
gnait wealth. Tie devoted a portion of his 
plunder to works of piety. In conjunction 
with his supposed brother, Sir Robert Kuolles, 
and anot li(;r famous freelance, Sir John ITawk- 
wood, he is said to have founded a college at 
Rome in 1380. Six years later he obtained 
a royal license for appropriating the rectory 
of Buiibury, which he had purchased, for the 
foundation of a . college with a master and 
six chaplains. The building was in jirogress 
in 1385, and was probably finished at tb 
date of the foiindt'r’s death on the feast of 
St. George in 1393. lie was buried in tlie 
chaTJcel of his college, and his elligy in com- 
plete armour may still be seen on one of the 
finest altar-tombs in his nat ive county. It 
is tmgraved in Lysotis and in Grmerod. A 
tablet is suspended against the north wall, 
opposite to the, monument of Calveley, re- 
cording a bequest by Dame Mary ('"alveley of 
100/., the interest to be given to poor people 
froijuentmg the church on the condition of 
their cleaning the monument and chancel. 


Fulhjr states tliat Calveley ‘ married the 
! queen of Arragon, which is most certain, her 
1 arms being quartered on his tomb.’ On this 
■ it is only necessary to remark that the arms 
of Arragon are not quartered on the tomb, 

’ and Lysons has shown that tliiire xvas no 
queen of Arragon whom Calveley could well 
' have manned. ‘ It \s most probable,’ says 
Ormerod, ‘ that he never did marry, and it is 
• certain that he died issiieless.’ 

[Ornierods History of Ch(*shiro (ed. Ilolshy), 
ii. 76G-9, 263; P'uIIgts Worthies of Erigljjnd 
' (Cheshire); Lysons's Magna Brifaiinia (Cheshiro), 
446, 542 ; Froissart’s Chronicles (ed. Johnes), i. 
t371, 051, 666, 664, 734; Archaeologia, vi. 148; 
Ilolinshed’.s CJironicJes ; W. H. Ainsworth’s Hal- 
Lids contain a translation of a Breton lai on tlio 
fight of the thirty pnbli.slitsd hy .1. A. C. Buchon 
in his Colhictioii dus Chnniicjues. Buchon first 
publisliud Froissart’s narrative of the battle in 
1824, :iiul afterwards included it in his edition 
of Froissart.) W. E. A. A. 

CALVER, EDAVARD (/r. 1049), poet, 
was a puritan; tin' inscript ion under hi.s por- 
trait describes him as a ^ Gent, of Wilhie, in 
the county of Suifolk.’ It is said liiat he 
was a relation of Bernard Calver, or Calvert, 
of ^Vndover, who went from Southwark to 
Calais on 17 July 1020, ttnd back again the 
same day. Ilis Avorks are : 1. ‘ Passion and 
Discretion, in A'oufh and Ag(j,’ Ijorulon, 1641, 

4 to. The Avork is divided into two books, 
the second of Avhicli is precedtal liy a prosij 
(‘jiistle to his friend and kinsman, Masttu* 
John Strut. The work is written in a plain 
and serious style, and abounds in pious and 
moral reflect ions on the jiassions, expressi'd in 
tame and prosaic language. The copy in the 
Grenvilh* library has four appropriate plates, 
hy Stimt, Avhich are rarely met with. 2. ‘ Di- 
vine Passions, ]>iously and pathetically ex- 
pressed, in three hooks,’ London, 1643, 4to. 
3. ‘ Englands Sad Posture ; or, A true De- 
acri])tion of the present ICstate of poore dis- 
tressed England, and of the lamentable Con- 
dition of these distracted times, .since the 
beginning of this Civill and unnaturull Warr. 
I’resented to the Right Honourable, Pious, 
and Valiant Edward Earle of Mancliestor,’ 
London, 1 644, 8vo. W ith portrait s of the Earl 
of Manchester, engraved by Cross, and of the 
author, ongrax^ed by Hollar. 4. ‘Calvers 
Royal Vision ; with his most humble ad- 
dnjsst's to his majesties royall person.,* in* 
verse, London, 1648, 4to. 5. ‘ Englands 
Fortresse, exemplified in tlie most renowned 
and victorious, his Excellency the Lord Fair- 
fax. Humbly presented unto his Excellency 
by E. C., a lover of peace,’ a eulogiuiri in 
verse, Ijondon, 1648, 8vo. 6. ‘ Zion’s thank- 
full Echoes from the Clifts of Ireland. Or 
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tluilittleOliurchofClirist ihlrdand, warbling and Dr. Ilobert Liveiug. His social talents 
out the liunible and gratefull addresses to | were rapidly developing ; lie could draw 
her elder sister in England. And in particular | clever caricatures, he had a good ear for 
to the Parliament, to his Excellency, and to music and a sweet voice, ana a singular 
his Army, or that part assigned to her assist- i facility for all kinds of light composition, 
ance, now in her low, yet hopeful condition,’ | Among his best known /ace fiie at this time 
London, 1649, 4to. " j was the examination paper on Pickwick at 

[Addit. MSS. 19122 f. 107* 19165 f. 199 , ; Christmas 1857 (printed in ^ Fly Leaves ’ 
24492 f. 26 ; Granger’s Biog. Hist, of Kngland | The prizes were won by Mr. Walter Besant 
(1824),iii. 106; Bromley’s Cat. of Engr. Portraits, ' and Profjssor Skeat. IT is parodies and other 
77 ; Corsor's Collect. Anglo- Poin.ica, iii. 237-42; ! humorous verses had already made him fa- 
Bibl. Anglo- Poetiea, 433 ; Cat. of Printed Books mous amongst fi.dlow-students when his 
ill Brit. Mus. ; Bibl. Grenvilliaiia, ii. 82.] , talents were first made known to the world 

T. C. ' jjy publication of ^Verses and Transla- 
CALVERLEY, (TfrAliiES STUAUT , tions ’ in 18H2. 

(1S81-1884 ), poet, was born on 22 Dec. 1881 . Calverley resided for a time in Cambridge, 
at Mart ley in Worcestershire. His fat her, the I taking pupils and giving lectures in college. 
Itev. Henry IB ay ds, was a descendant of the j He then studied law, and was called to the 
ancient Yorkshire family of Calverley. Ills j bar as a member of the Inner Temple in 
mother was the daughter of Thomas Meade of : 1865, having vacated his fellowship by a 
Chat ley, Somersetshire. The old name, which ! marriage with his first cousin, Miss Ellen 
had been changed to Blayds in the beginning j Calverley of Ciilton, Yorkshire. He joined 
of the century, w’as resumed in 1852. Cal- j the northern circuit, liked his professional 
verley, after being educated by private tutors , studies, and made a good impression. In 
and for three months at Marlborough, was ad- 1 the winter of 1866-7 be fell upon his head 
mi t ted at Harrow on 9 Sept. 1816. He was while skating at Oulton Hall, ami received 
in the sixth form from .January 1848 to July^ a concussion of the brain. Tlie injury was 
1850. lie read little, affected no intejrest in neglected at the time, and symptoms were 
other than school studies, and was famous for soon developed which forced him to abandon 
atliletic feats, especially in jumping. Hissw(*et his profession. The result was a gradual in- 
temp(*r and keen wit made him a cliarmiug capacitation for all serious work, though he 
companion ; while he already showed extraor- continued to write occasional trifles. He 
diiiary powers of verbal incmor}" atid of fjatin also siiflercd from Bright^s disease and great 
versification. A copy of Latin verses turned consequent depression, although his mental 
off almost as an iniprovisation won for him powers wero scarcely impaired till the end, 
the Balliol scholarsliip, to which he was ad- He died on 17 Feb. 1884, and was buried at 
mitted on 25 Nov. 1850. At Oxford liew^on Folkestone cemetery. 

the chancellors prize in 1851 for a Latin Culverley’s almost unique powers of im it a- 
poem which confirmed his high reputation. [ tioii are shown by his translations from and 
Offences against discipline proceeding from I into English. The same power, combined 
mere boyish recklessness caused his removal i with bis quick eye for the ridiculous, made 
from Oxford in the beginning of 1852, and him perhaps the best parodist in the language, 
in the following October he entered Clirist's His intellectual dexterity, bis i)layful humour 
College, Cainbri<lge. Taking warning by his , and keen wit place him in tlie front rank of 
previous experience, he k('pt upon good terms , modern writers of the ligliter kinds of verse, 
with the authorities, and became widely J Ho shows more intellectual affinity to tlie 
popular. He won the Craven scholarship in author of the ‘ Rape of the Lock ’ than to 
1854, the Camden medal in 1853 and 1856, the , the author of the ‘ Excursion/ Thackeray, 
Browne medal (Greek ode,) in 1855, and the as Professor Seeley says, was his favourite 
members’ prize for a Latin essay in 1856. He j among moderns. Calverley’s wit was re- 
was second in the classical tripos for 1856, ! fined common sense; he was no mystic, and 
and two years later was elected fellow of . directed his good-humoured mockery against 
Christ’s. His academical success was the ■ the stilted, the obscure, and the morbidly 
more remarkable because his constitutional ! sentimental. The affectionate recollections 


indolence and love of society prevented re- 
gular work. His frit'iids had to drag him i 
out of bed by force, or lock him into his rooms 
to secure intidlectual concentration. He 
had become tlui friend of many well-known 
members of his college, including Professors 
Seeley, Skeat, and Hales, Mr. Walter Besant, 


of his friends show that what Professor Seeley 
calls his * elfish ’ mockery was tlie exuberant 
playfulness of a powerful mind and a tender 
and manly nature. His verses have the pecu- 
liar charm of a schoolboy’s buoyancy com- 
bined with the exquisite culture of a thonjugh 
scholar. 
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His works are: 1. ^Verses and Transla- 
tions/ 1 86!2. 2. ^ Translations into English and 
Latin/ 1866. 3. ‘ Theocritus translated into 
English verse/ 1869. 4. < Fly Leaves/ 1872. 

[Literary Keniains, with Memoir by Walter J. 
8endall. The meiiiuir contains recollections by^ 
Dr. Butler, Professor Seeley, and Mr. Walter 
Bcsant. See also Pay if s Literary Recollections, 
pp. 180-4.J L. S. 

CALVERLEY, WALTER {d. 1005), 
murderer, was son and heir of William Cal- 
verley, by his wife Katherine, daughter of 
John Thorneholme of Ifaystliorpe, York- 
shire. The Calverleys had been lords of the 
manors of (Calverley and Pudsey, Yorkshire, 
since the twelfth century, and in addition 
to those manors Walter inlierited from his 
father, who died while he was a boy, lands 
at Bur ley-ill- Wliarfdale, Bagley, Tarsley, Ec- 
cleshall, Bolton, and Seacroft. After his 
father’s death a relative of Lord ( Y>bham be- \ 
came Calverley ’s guardian. Tie was educated . 
at Cambridge, where; he entered as scliolar of 
Clare Hall 5 May 1579, and was matriculated 
on I Oct . following-, lie took no degree, and i 
apparently soonlelt the university. Being left ■ 
to his own devices at home in Yorkshire, he . 
affiaiic»‘d himself to the daughter of a humble , 
iitughbour. Subse<j[ueDtly coming to Lon- 
don, liis guardian insisted on his breaking this 
engagenumt and on his marrying Philippa, 1 
daugliter of Sir John Brooke, son of Gt;orge, i 
lord ( vobhaiTi. This marriagi' took place and ; 
proved Calverley’s ruin. iJe withdrew to • 
Calverley Hall with his wife, whom he de- . 
tested, and sought distraction in drinking 
and gambling ; lie soon sijuandered bis large ! 
fortune, mortgaged all hia lands, and spent 1 
liis wife’s dowry. On 23 April 1605 news | 
was brought him that a relative, a vStudont 1 
at Cambridge, had been arrested for a debt : 
for which be himself was responsible. In a i 
drunken frenzy he straightway rushed at hia j 
two eldest children, VVilliam and Walter, | 
the former four years old and the latter 
eighteen months (baptised at Calverley on 
4 Oct. 1603) and killed them both; at the 
same time he stabbed his wife, but not fatally. ; 
Imrnedial ely afterwards he rode off to a neigh- j 
boiiring* village where a third infant son, | 
Henry, was out at nurse, with a view to ' 
murdering him, but he was stopped on the ' 
road and taken before Sir John Savile, a , 
magistrate, who committed him to prison | 
at Wakefield. After some delay he was ; 
brought to trial at York in August follow- | 
ing ; he declined to plead, and was therefore i 

f rossed to death in Y’^ork Castle (5 Aug.) 

lis estates thus escaped forfeit, ure and de- 
scended to his surviving son Henry. The ; 
widow remarried Sir Thomas Burton of Sto- | 


. kerston, Leicestershire. Calverley’s position 
gave his crime wide notoriety. On 12 June 
NatlmnielButter published a popular tract on 
j the subject, which was followed 011 24 Aug. 
I by an account of Calverley’s death. A ballad 
! was also issued by another publisher, Thomas 
! Pavyor or Pauier, at the same time. But 
I more interesting than these productions is 
i tlie j)lay entitled ^The Y'orksliire Tragedy,’ 

I which is a dramatic version of Calverley’s 
' story. It was first published by Thomas Pavyer 
i or Pauier in 1608, and bears the title ‘The 
Y'^orksh ire Tragedy — not so new as lamentable 
I and true : written by W. Shakspeare.’ A 
; new edition appeared in 1619. Although con- 
I ceived in tJie hn(;st spirit of tragedy, there is 
no.siibstantial grounct for attributing the play 
I to Shakespeare, and it was probably first as- 
i sociated with bis name by the enterprising 
publisher to create a sale for it. It was in- 
j cludt‘d in I lie third and fourth folios of Shake- 
. spoare’s works ( KUU and 1()S5). The tlieory 
that makes Thomas Hey wood the author has 
niiicb in its favour. 

i IIkxry CALvnRLEY, Walter’s heir, was a 
■ sturdy royMlist, and was mulcted in a com- 
position amounting to 1,455/. by the seqiies- 
I, raters under tlie (.’ommonwealth. He was 
the last of the family to reside regularly at 
(’alverlny Hall. He married, first, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Moore of Grantham ; 
S(;coiidly, Joyce, daughter of Sir Walter 
l\ye. ile died on J Jaii. lt)6()-l, and was 
succeeded by a son Walti;r, wlio was knigbt(;d 
by (diaries il in consideration of his father’s 
loyalty. 

[Whitaker’s Loidts and Klmot, pp. 280, &c,, 
where an account of Calvorley’s crime from a 
rare contemporary tract is printed at length ; 
Memoirs of Sir W. Blackett, with a pedigree of 
the Calverleys (1810), p. 16 ; Arber’s Stationers’ 
Register, iii. 292, 200; Knight's Shakespeare — 
Doubtful Plays, 230 ; Stow's (’hroniele, sub anno 
1605; Collier's Dramatic Poetry, ii. 438-9; 
Cooper’s Athena^ Cantab, iii, 10 (unpublished),] 

8. L. L. 

CALVERT, CAROTANE LOUISA 
WAR.ING (1834-1872), generally known 
as Louisa Atkinson, an Australian author, 
was born at Oldbury, Argyle County, New 
South Wales, on 26 T^eb. 1884. Her father, 
James Atkinson, formerly principal clerk in 
the colonial secretary’s office, Sydney, wrote 
‘ An Account of the State of Agriculture 
and Grazing in New South Wales,’ with 
coloured plates, London, 1820, 8vo, and was 
an early settler on the llawkesbury. Her 
mother had some reputation as a writer of 
educational works for the young. Their 
daughter being of delicate health, the family 
removed early to Kurrajong. She described 
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the impression produced on her by the grand * 
scenery and beauty of the ttora of "the district = 
in ^ A Voice from the Country/ a series of 
papers in the ‘ Sydney Morning Herald/ ' 
which seciu’ed her many literary friendships, ■ 
and in several popular tales : ‘ Cert rude the 
Kmigi‘ant/ iN:c., with luiinerou^ engravings, 
Sydney, ISo?, t^vo; ‘ Cowanda, tlu‘ N’eleran’s 
Grant/ Sydney, iSoO, Svo, a story of a run- 
away Manchester clerk; and ‘Tom Jiillicker/ 
all illustrated by herself. She afterwards 
published ‘ Narratives and Skt‘tclies ’ in the 
‘Sydney ^laiF and ‘Town and Country 
Journai.’ 

During her residtuice at the Kiirrajimg 
she colle(‘ted and prepared \al viable bota- 
nical specimens f<n’ Ibm^n Terdinand von 
Muller, the goxernmeiit botanist, who was 
then producing, in conjunction with George 
Dentham, ‘ Flora Australieiisis/ 7 vols. Lon- 
don, 18t)d, Svo, and ‘ Fragmenta Fhytogra- 
plufe Anstralive,’ 4 vols. Mtdhonrnt*, lSoH-04, 
8vo. One genus, Atlnnt^niin^ was nann‘d 
after her, as was the specie.s J\parri<t Cahor- 
tiana at a Intv^r period. Miiller speaks very 
kindly of lier holanical contributions from 
the llliie Mountains. On leaving the Kur- 
rajong witli lu‘r mother, she resided in her 
native district with her brother, .lames At- 
kinson, J.l*., and there married, 1S70, .lame,s 
Snowden Calvert [q. v.] She (FumI suddenly 
on April 187:^. tablet in SuttonFields 
Clinrcli, and anotluu* ( by siibs(n*ij>ti<m ) in St. 
IVter^s (’linrcli, Itichmond, tell the story of 
her jvions labours and scientific rt'sejirches. 
Her funeral sennon, by tlie lie\'. Dr. AVoold, 
has been ])i'inted. IJer husband, an Lnglish- 
man of ‘the Dorders,' settled early in Liver- 
pool, Manchvister, and Jiirmiiigliam, and emi- 
grated in 1>^4U. Meeting on the voyage to 
Australia with Dr. Leichardt, he formed a 
lasting friendship with him, and four yeans 
afterwards joined him, with his own oultit 
and horsfjs, on the first and successfid (‘xpe- 
dition to t^ueenshiiid. His name is well 
knowm in connect ion wdth vari(>ii> I'hiropean 
exhibitions. | 

[Barton's Lit. ofNcw Sontb W.alcs, p]). 1 1 1-12 ; ! 
Heaton’s Anstratian 1 )ii*tinuary. p. 32; Baron ' 
veil Muller's Botanical Works ; Atkinson’s Agri- 
culture, &c., 1826.] .J. W.-G. 

CALVERT, CJIARLKS (1780-1852), 

landscape-puint(;r, born at; Olo>sop Hall, , 
Derbyshire, on 23 Sept. 1785, ^vas tlui elde.st j 
son of Charles (5ilvert, agent- of tlie Duke 
of Norfolk's estate. He Avas ap])renticed to 
the cotton trade*, and began husinoss a.s a 
cotton merchant in Manchester, hut against 
the Avisluis of his friends he abaiuloned com- 
merce for art and became a landscape-painter. 
He was one of those instrumental in tlie 


foundation of the Manchester Loyal insti- 
tution (which has since bt*come the City Art 
Gallery), and he gained the Hey wood gold 
medal for a landscape in oil, and the Hey- 
Avood silver medal for a hiTulsc^ape* in Avattu* 
(!olour. Much of his t iine aa'us nece>sarily di*- 
vv>ted to teaching, hut all tlu^ moments that 
could he spared from it Avere passed in the 
lake districts. bN en in liis later years, Avheii 
confined to his bed by failing ln‘alth, he occu- 
pied himsidf in ]■(*cording Ins ivminiscf'ucesof 
nat iiral beauty. He died at Dow ness, ^^’est- 
morelaud, on J'eb. 1852, and Avas buried 
there. 

The father of the hindscaiu^- - ])ainti‘r, 
Cn.AitLiis C.vi.vmn’ the t‘ldt*r, avus an amateur. 
He was born in 1751; <licd on 13 .Iniu* 1797, 
and is bnrit‘d in St. Mary’s clinrcbyard, .Man- 
cliester; a younger brother, Daisluy C.\l- 
VUKT, AA'lio died in 1791, was a sculptor, and 
is well knoAvn as tin* friend and admin‘r of 
W'ordsw'ort b, to w hom he be(|Ueathed 900A 
Anotlver son of Charles Calvert tin* elder, 
Fn'derick Daltiinore (Advert, is st'jiarately 
noticed. Tavo other sons, 1 lonry and Michael 
Pease, Avert? both painters. 

[Art Jeiirual, 1852, p. 150 (the same notii‘o 
appears in ihu Gent. Mag. .Junt) 1852 neAV sov. 

. xxxvii. 630); Nodars Art in Laii(?a>hiiv and 
. Che.shire, 1881.] W. K. A. A. 

’ CALVERT, CHARLES ALEXANDER 
(1 828-- J 879), actor, avus born in London on 
28 Fel). 1828, and educated at King’s Col- 
lege School. On leaving it he s])ent stmie 
time in the office of a London solicitor ainl 
in a morctsFs business in St. Paufs Church- 
yard; but before long he w'^as drawn to the 
stage, having derived a first impulse towards 
it from the plays of Shakespeare produced at 
Sadler's Wells Theatre by Phelps, from avIioiii 
; Calvert afterwards modestly dechin^d that 
j he had learnt all liia art. He first <*ntere(l 
j into an eng?^ement as an actor in 1852, at 
AVeymouth Theatre, undi*r the inanag('mt?nt 
of Sothem, the famous I^ord Dundreary of 
later days. Then lie played leading ])arts 
at Southampton and in South Wales, till 
about 1855 lie joined the company ofMe.ssrs. 
Sheplierd and CrosAvick at the Surrey Tluuitre 
in I^undon, Avhere ho x>layed loading youthful 
parts of a ‘ h'gitimate ' t ype. A year aft or 
his arrival in Ijondon he mariied Adelaide 
Ellen Biddles, Avho, as Mrs. Calvert, attained 
to a good povsitioii on the stage. Thi*y had 
sevijral children, of whom five (tlirei} sons 
and twu) daughters) have folloAA"(‘d their 
parents' profession. In 1859 Calvert became 
stage-manager and xirineipul actor in the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester. In this town he 
Avas to make his name ; but it was not till 
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1864 that as maruiger of tln.^ newly built 
Prince’s Tlieatrehe bqgan the series of Shake- 
spearean ‘revivals^ which W'ore the chief 
etibrts of his professional life, ('onvineed 
tliat Shakespeare could be * made to ])ay/ he 
consistently prodviced the plays wliicU be 
presented with elaborate al teii lion to scenery, 
costume, and every otlier ehninnit of stage 
elfect. Moreover, he aiiiK'd* in these matters 
at historical correctness, th(n‘(‘])y earning th(‘ 
recognition of J. 11. Plauehe, tin* real origi- 
nator of a reform on the merits of whuditluj 
Kemble family were dividcMl. The Shake- 
speartain plays ‘revived’ hy CalvtU’t wt‘re 
th(^ following: ‘The Tempest’ (1864), with, 
which the Priuctfs Theatre opened, and which ' 
provi.'d a signal success ; * Antony and Cleo- 
patra ’ ( 1866) ; ‘ 'riie Winter’s Tale ’ ( iHtiO) ; 

‘ Pichartl ‘III’ (1870); ‘The Mercliaiit of 
Vt*nici‘,’with Arthur Sullivan’s music ( 1871); : 
‘ Ileiny V’ ( 1871*); ‘Twelfth Kight ’ (187M); 
‘TTie Sc‘Coiid Part f)f 1 leiiry I \ ’( 1874 ). hVom j 
a. draft in his handwriting it a])pears to have | 
]>een his intention, had his connection with I 
the Prince's Theatre contiinuHl, to crcAvii. the j 
senT‘s hy an arrangement <jf the thr(‘e parts 
of Henry \T logetJier w'ith Richard III in 
three plays, under the title of ‘ The Houses 
of York and Lancaster.’ During his ma- 
nag’tunent lu‘ produced, after a loss elaborate 
fashion, some other Shakes])earean plays, as 
well as Jiyroii’s* Manfred ’ (1867), and other 
dramas. H(j geiKTally had a good * stock ’ 
c<unpany, in which several actors and ac- 
tresses of mark received their training; and 
he showed ii commendable freedom from 
pettiness in occasionally associating with 
himstdf on his own stage London actors of 
great reput at.iou and popularity. Pinancially 
the ])rosperity of the. spt'culat ion with which 
lu^ was associated seems to have varied ; in 
1868 till? Prince’s Theatre pusscal into the 
hands of a company, for which it was rc^- I 
built as the prettiest theatre in England; | 
aft.tu’wards he Iiad for a short time a pro- 
prietary interest ill it; in 1875 his connec- 
tion with it ceased altog»‘thor. Shortly 
befon' this Calvert had visited New York, 
wdiere lie produced Henry V with very great 
success. After quitting the Prince’s Theatre 
he produce<.l, at the Theatre Royal, Man- 
chcstiu-, ill 1877, ‘ Henry VIII.’ He and his 
accomplished coadjutor, Mr. Alfreil Darby- 
shire, regarded the stage directions forming 
part of the text of this play as justifying 
their views about the stage seating of such 
plays. Calvert’s acting edition of 1 lenry VIII 
lias accordingly an interest of its own. He 
also brought out wdtli great syilendour Byron’s 
‘ Sardanapaliis’ at Liverpool and at the TTic- 
atre Royal, Manchester, and superintended 


a ‘replica ’ at Booth’s Tlu^atre in New York. 
His last years were migratory, and .sj)ent at 
the head of a travelling company which ap- 
peartid in Maiicliester and al other places. 
In 1871 he had heim inucli interested in the 
scheme for eslabli-shing a subsidised ‘ Sliake- 
speare Memorial Theatre’ in ijondon, wJiicli 
came to nothing. His last years must have 
brought him much disappointment and little 
rest. Towards t lie end the state of his health, 
Avhieh had given way four years previf>usly, 
disquieted his friends, and ultimately he 
sought r(‘tirement at ITanimersniith, where 
lu* di(*d on It* June 1879. Tlui genuine ad- 
miration felt for him at Manchester had been 
shown on the. occasion of his first departure 
for New- York by a public banquet (4 Jan. 
1875). His funeral at Brooklands ceuiett*ry, 
near Sale in Clieshln*, was made the occasion 
of a popular demonstration. Later in the 
year ( i and '2 ( )ct .) friendship commemorated 
liis Avorth in a ])erformanc(‘ of ‘As you like it ’ 
al Ma.nche.ster for the lienefit of Ids family, 
t’alvert w/is a true enthusiast, AA'liose career, 
‘proAoncial’as it AA'asin its principal portion, 
has an enduring interest for tlu' history of 
the Englisli stage. As an actor he Avas, in 
the opinion of some, best titled for the so- 
called domestic drama ; hut his amliition took 
a hig'her Jlight, and, though his physical ad- 
A’antages AAvre fcAv, his intidligmice and 
reading, togetlier Avith a certain breadth and 
st reiigth of style, (jualilied him even for heroic 
])arts sucli as Brutus and Henry V. His 
elocution AA'as (‘xctdlent, and his declamation 
at times masterly. He Avas a careful student 
of Shakespeare, and his acting editions of 
nearly all the Shakespearean plays mentioned 
aboA e form a pleasing memorial of liis zeal 
and his good sense. Rersonally he was much 
respected as Avell as liked, and his private 
correspondence shows him to have tliought 
AAdth courage, hut Avithout immodesty, on the 
Idghest of themes. 

[l*rKiit.e information and personal knoAvledgo.J 

A. W. W. 

CALVERT, EDWARD (1799-1883), 
irtist, Ayas a native of Appledore in Devon- 
shire, Avhere he Avas born on 20 Sept. 1799, 
The first years of his life Avere passed near 
Starcross. His father, Roland C’alvert, who 
had been in the army, died Avhen Edward 
was twelve years old. He early entered the 
navy and served as midsliipman under Sir 
Charles Penrose. While on board he saAV his 
dearest shipmate killed at his side during an 
action. He soon after left service to devote 
himself to the arts. He studied under James 
Ball and A. B. Johns, the latter a landscape- 
painter of repute at Plymouth. After liis 
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marriage with Miss Bennell of Brixtou he ! 
removed to Jjondon and attended the Royal | 
Academy schools. Before long* he made the ; 
acqiiaintance of William Blake, and pined a 
little band of artists who reverenced Blake ns 
their chief, including Samuel Palmer, Linnell 
the elder, and George Uichmoiid. Blake\s de- 
signs exercised considerable influence over 
Ciilvert. lie was one of the few friends who 
attended Blake’s intorment in 1 827. llis first 
exhibited picture was at the Royal Academy 
in 1825. Tt- w'as called ‘ Nymphs,’ and excited 
much warm admiration. At t lu‘ same gal- 
lery he exhibited in 1827 his picture ‘A 
Shepherdess.’ In 1829 he sent 'Morning’ 
to the exhibition of the Society of British 


He died at Nanleson 14 Sept. 1771, without 
legitimate chiluren. His remains wen^ brought 
to England in order lobe interred in the family 
vault at Epsom, and for some time lay in state 
in Exeter Exchange, Strand. The rnoiiient 
his body wa.s removed the populace ] blun- 
dered the room wliore it had lain (id. xlii. 44). 
The title became extinct on his deatli, and by 
his will ho btiqueathed tin* province of .Marv- 
laiid, in America, to Henry Harford, a child, 
and tlu‘ remainder of his estate.s in fee to his 
younger sister. Carlyle, in his ‘ J/ife of 
Frederick the Great,’ refers to Baltimore as 
^something of a fool, to judge by the face of 
him in jbortraits, and by some of his doiiigs 
in the world/ and WinclvelmaJU] cliaracte- 


Artists, Suffolk Street. Another poetic, land- , rises him as ‘ one of those worn-out lK*iiig.s, a 
scape with the siime title was exhibited by | hippt^d Englishm.an, wlio had lost all moral 
him at tlie Royal Academy in 1832, aiul a ' and pliysical taste.’ He was the iluthor of a 
third in 1835. llis last contribution to tlie j ‘ Tour in the East in t lie years 1753 and 17H4, 
Academy exhibition was in Isifli, when his j wdth Remarks on the City of Constant iiiople 
picture illustrate<l Milton’s H'^ve.’ Calvert ] and the I’urks. Also Select Ph‘ces of Oriental 
produced many woodcuts and plates of sin- ' Wit, l^)l^try, and Wisdom,’ regarding which 
giilar beauty, which were, privately printed , Ford Orford declared it ‘no more di'served to 
by himself at his successive residences in ; ho published than liis l)ills 011 tlie road for 
Brixtou and Paddington. Ho was extrtanely j post-hors<‘s/ Tn 1769 he ]brinted at Augs-’ 
fastidious, and, though incessantly at w(>rk, j tnirg ten copies of a hook entitled ‘Gaiidia 
was always dissatisfied with tlie result and Poetica Batina, Anglii'a, et Gallica Lingua 
destroyed some of his blocks and jilales. Of composita.’ It forms a volume of liH) ])ages, 
llis woodcuts the ‘ Christian Ploughing the boautifidly printed, and richly decorated 
last Furrow of Life * and tin* ‘ Cider Press’ with head and tail pieces. It ca,)nsist< of a 
are d(*scribed as very like Blake’s. Calvert- Latin poem translated into Knglisli and 
was a lliorough student of anatomy, and also French, with some smaller pieces, and >eve- 
spent some time in St. Tliomas’s Hospital nil letters wdiicli had passed lietwt'eii hitn 
during the cliolera of 1830. Hi* w^as an on- and IJnmeus, to Avliom he had dedii^ati^l the 
thusiast for Greek art , and once visited Greece, volume. Liiinfcus had been so much flat- 
returning with many sketches. Among his iiwd by the dedication tliat ho ixders to the 
intimate fri**nds wcu'o Derwent Coleridge and ' book in extraordinary terms of eulogy, and 
Francis Oliver Finch, the landscape-painter, designates it an ‘ immortal work.’ Baltimore 
In honour of the latter lie wrote an eloge, also published ‘ Ctelestiis et Inferi,’ Venice, 
'which is printed in the ‘ Memorials’ of that 1771, 4to. 


artist published in 1865. 

Calvert died at Hackney on 14 July 1883, 
in his eighty-fourth year, and was buri(;d at 
Abney Park cemetery. 


[Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors (Park), 
V. 278-82; Morris's The Lord.s Baltimore, r'ei- 
61.] T. F. U. 


[Athenfciiin, 18 and 25 Aiig. 1883, the latter 
notice by George Riclimoiid, R.A. ; Gilchrist’s 
Life of W. 151;«,ke, 1880, i. 343, 407 ; (fraves’s 
Diet, of Arti.sts, 1700-1880; Royal Academy 
Catalogues; private infurmatiim through Mr. 
John Richmond.] C. W. 8. 


0 ALVBRT, FRE 1 IhlRICJK P,A 1 /FI- 
MORE (17193-1877), actor and lecturer on 
elocution, , son of Charles Calvert, stcAvard 
of the Duke of Norfolk, at Olossop Hall, Der- 
byshire [see under Calvert, Charles], was 
baptised on 11 April 1793, and entered Man- 
chester school on 12 Jan. 1804. Thenee he 


CALVERT, I ’ RE DE 1 1 TO K , seventh 
Lord Baltimork (1731-1771), eldest son 
of Charles, sixth lord, l)y Mary, yoiing(!st 
daughter of Sir I’iu'odore .Janssen, was born 
in 1731. In 1753 he married Diana Kger- 
ton, youngtjst daughter of the Duke of Bridge- 
water. Ill 1708 lie was tried at Kingston 
on a charge of rajit*, but acquitted (Re- 
port of trial in Gent. Mag. xxxviii, 180-8). 


i 'wms sent to the Roimiu catholic <*<)nege at 
! Old Hall Green, Hertfordshire, with a view 
to receiving holy orders; but he took to the 
stage, and in llic course of his career alter- 
nated leading parts with the elder Kean, 
Macready, and the^ elder VandenhotF. In 
1824 he published ‘A Defence of the Drama,’ 
which had an extensive circulation, and was 
read by John Fawcett to the members of tlie 
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Theatrical Fund at their annual dinner in 
that year. In 1829 he became elocutionary 
led Lirer of K inj^’s Collof^e, Aberdeen , and gave 
lectures on oratory, poetry, and other literary 
subjects in the large towns of England, lie 
afterwards proceeded to America, where he 
loctunid on the English poets, and on return- 
ing to England gave evening discourses at 
tlie leading athemeums on what he had seen 
during his visit to the western hemis]>here. 
About 1848 he was appointed master of the 
English language and literature in the Edin- i 
burgli Academy. In the winter of 1847-8 
he gave r(*adings of the English poets in 
connection with the Edinburgh P]iiloso])hical 
Inst itutioti. Some years aftt*r Im became lec- 
turer on elocution to tlie free cliiireli colleges | 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow. He died at his 
residence, 2 West Newington, Edinburgh, ! 
21 April 1877. He was a man of great lite- j 
rary refinement, and had an (‘xtensive ac- 
quaintance with the literature of (freece and 
liome, as w(‘ll as with that of England and 
France. He married, in 1818, Miss Percy 
of Whitby, by whom he had a numerous 
family ; his youngest son, Michael Talbot 
Calvert, made* a reputation as a tragic actor, 
under th(‘ stage name of Henry Talbot. Cal- 
vert was the author of: 1. ‘A Defence of the 
A(*ted I)rama,4n a letttTtoT.Best, Hull, 1822. 
2. ‘ Principles of Elocution,’ by T. Ewing, 
thoroughly revised and greatly improved by 
F. Ji. Calvert, 18o2; another edition, 1870. 

A Letter to the Very Uov. Dean Kainsa}’^, 
]^]dinbiirgh, on ‘The Art of’ Heading and 
Preaching distinctly,’ 1889. 4. ‘The De 

( Iratore of Cicero,’ translated byF.B. Calvert, 
M.A,, 1870. 5. < An Ode to Shakespeare.’ 

[Smith's Manchester School Hog, ii, 233, iii* 
334 ; The Era, .6 May 1877, p. 13.] (I. C. B. 

CALVERT, FREDKllICK CRACK 
(1819-187i>), chemist, was born in London on 
14 Nov. 1819, and was the son of a Colonel . 
Calvert. At the age of sixteen he left lion- 
dou for France, where he remained till 1846. j 
One result of this long stay abroad was ^ 
that till the end of his life he spoke English ■ 
with a French accent, and was, in conse- ! 
quence, frequently taken for a foreigner. After | 
studying at Rouen under Gerardin, and in i 
Paris at the Sorbonne, the College de Franco, l 
and tfie Ecole de Medecine, he held for a 
short time the post of manager of Messrs. 
Robiquet & Pelletier's chemical works, but 
this post he vacated 011 being appointed 
assistant to the eminent chemist, Clievreul, 
It was under Chevreiil (his old master as he 
Vould always call him) that Calvert’s serious 
chemical work began, and it was the influ- 
ence of Chevreul which directed his researches 


towards those branches of industrial chemis- 
try in which he acf^iiired hi.s reputation. In 
1848 he returned to England and was ap- 
‘ ointed professor of chemist ry at the Royal 
nstitution in Manchester, where he had 
settled in practice as a consulting chemist. 
He now devoted himself almost entirely to 
questions of industrial chemistry, tanning, 

I the desulphiirisation of coke, the protection 
of iron ships from rust, the manufacture of 
chlorate of potash, iron puddling, calico-print- 
ing, &c. A few years later he took up the 
manufacture of coal-tar products, especially 
of phenic or carbolic acid, which ho was the 
first to manufacture in a pure state in this 
country. Its use as a disinfectant- and for 
tht»rapeutic purposes is due, it may be said, 
exit irel y t o him . The manufacture of carbol i c 
acid was commenced by him on a small scale 
in 1859, and in 1865 ho established large 
works at Manchester for its production. lie 
contributed largely to scientific literature, 
both English and French ; his papers are to 
he found in the ‘ Cornptes Rendus,’the ‘ Royal 
Society’s Proceedings,’ the ‘ Aniiales de (’hi- 
mie,’ the ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ the ‘ Bri- 
tish Association Reports,’ the ‘ Journal of the 
Society of Arts,’ and elsewhere. A full hut 
not complete list of the papers, and unfortu- 
nately without references, is given in the 
biographical notice prefixed to the second 
edition of his work on ‘ Dyeing and Calico-* 
printing.’ He delivered five courses of ‘ Can- 
tor’ lectures at the Society of Arts on ap- 
plied chemistry. His death was the result 
of an illness contracted at Vienna, whither 
he had gone to serve as a juror nt the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1876. He died at 
Manchester 24 Oct. 1876. 

fA life is given in thfj Soc. of Arts Journal, 
x.xi. (1873) 919 ; a very full account of Calvert’s 
.scientific work is given as an Introiluction to the 
sccoiul edition of his Dyeing and Calico-printing, 
Manchester, 1876 ; short notices appear in Journ. 
Chom. Soc. xxvii. 1198; Chein. Nows, xxviii. 
(1873) 224. For scientific writings see Royal 
Soc. Cat. Scientific Papers s. v. Craco-Calvert.l 

H. T. W. 

CALVERT, GEORGE, first Lokd Balti- 
more (1580*^-1632), statesman, son of Leo- 
nard Calvert and Alice, daughter of John Cros- 
land of Crosland, was born at Kipling in the 
i chapelry of Bolton in Yorkshire about 1580. 
In the Oxford University register of matri- 
cxilntions, Calvert, who matriculated from 
Trinity College on 12 July 1694, is entered 
as ^ annos natus 14.’ He obtained the de- 
gree of B. A. on 26 Feb. 1697, and was created 
M.A. on 80 Aug. 1605, during the visit of 
I King James to Oxford. After leaving Ox- 
; ford he travelled for a time, and on his 
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return became secretaiy to Sir liobert Cecil, . As intermediary between tlu? king and the 
* being then esteemed a forward and know- I commons in the disputes which arose during 
ing jierson in matters relating to the state’ the second session, the secretary had a very 
(Wood). On 10 July KKH) Calvert was difficult part toplay. To him James, onlODec. 
granted the office of clerk of the crown in the I 1621,adaressedther(‘markab1o letter in which 
province of Connaught and county of Clare ; he explained his answer to the remonst ra nee 
(CaL State Papera, Ireland, 100**1-0, p. 505). • of the commons, but he could not succeed 
In January 1008 he was appointed one of the | in preventing llie drawing up of the protes- 
clerks of the council (IjODoe, /// wA^r. tation by which tlie commons replied (//>. 

liftk Hifit, iii. 250), and entered parliament ii. 339), The^ lioiise did not trust him ; lie 
as M.P. for Bossiney in October 1009. In ' was suspected of communicating to the king 
January 101 2 he is mentioned as assisting the intelligence ol‘ t heir proceedings, to the detri- 
kingin the composition of his discourse against meiit of the leading members. Allusions to 
Vorstius, and 111 June of tlie following 3 ^ear, this were made in the debates, and the charge 
during I lie vacancy of the secretary of state’s ' is dinnttly brought against, him by Wilson, 
place, the charge of answering the Spanish and witli special referenct' to this remonstrance 
Italian corespondence was entrusted to him (Wilson, 7>//’c /, p. 71). A few days 

{^(\)urt arifl 7 /wica af James /, i. 134-7(5). In earlier, wlieii lie liad attempted to explain the 
1013 Calvert was one ol‘ the committee sent commitment of Sir E. Sandvs, and asst*rted 
to Ireland to examine into the grievuii<?e of , that he was iiot committed for anything said 
the catholics and the complaints made against ' or dime in parliament, a member moved that 
the lord deputy (^V^/. Staif* Pfpers^ Ireland, the statement should he entered in tin? jonr- 
1011-14, Commission, p. 43(», Report of C<»in- mils, and the note- talon- adds, ‘ the house will 
missioners, ])p. 42(5, 13S). Jlis different sor- ' scarce believe Mr. Secretary, but thinketh 
vices \vero r<?warded in 1(517 by knighthood he eqnivocateth ’ {Pnu eedbajs and Dehates^ 
(29 Sej)t.\ and in February lOlJl he became ^ ii. 200). At the same time (’al vert possosse<l 
secretary of slat e. ‘ The night hefon' he was i no great influence with the king, 'fhe Erencli 
sworn,’ writes Chamhendain to Chariot on, ‘ the j ambassador/filli^rcs, in a let ter dated 25 Nov. 
lord of Buckingham told liim the king’s reso- | 1021, describes the seen?tai*y as an honoiir- 
liition; but h(i disabled himself various ways, able, sensible, well-intentioned man, conr- 
bnt specially that lie thought himself un- j teous to strangers, full of respect towards 
worthy to sit in that place, so lately possessed i ambassadors, zealously intimt for the welfare 
by liis noble lord and master’ {Court and \ of England, but by reason of these good 
Times <>f James I ^ i. 142). The trial of the j qualities entirely without consideration or 
Earl of Suffolk in the Star-chamber was the i influence (Kaumek, IllnJ^trafumsuf the I/is- 
first business of importance on which Calveid. \ tory of the Sixteenth and. Seventeenth f W/- 
was engaged, and Ids letters to Buckingham | titrie.% ii. 2(J3). As the most efficient of the 
during that trial, particularly one in which j two secretaries of st ate the conduct of foreign 
he excuse.s himself for his ‘error in judg- j affairs was principally in Calvert’s hands, and 
merit ’ in consenting to too light a sentence j he shared at the time the impojnilarity of his 
on the d^dinquent, show how much he de- j master’s policy. He was acc.iised of being 
pended on the favourites influence j sold to Spain, and of an undue devotion to 

feseue Papers^ p. ; lIowAKD, Collection the interests of Catholicism, a charge to which 
Letters^ p. 57). (-)n 2 May lfi20 the king ' his subsequent conversion gave some colour, 

granted (Jalvert a yearly p(3nsion of 1,000/. ; Nevertheless, says Mr, Gardiner, Gt is quite 
on the customs (Camden, James 7). In the ! a mistake to suppose that because (’alvert 
parliament of 1(521 he with Sir Thomas j afterwards became a catholic lie %vas ready 
Wentworth represented Yorkshire ; their ; to betray English interests into the hands of 
election, which was obtaiin^d throiigli an un- \ the Spaniaras. Exyiressions in favour of a 
scrupnlonsexertlonofWentworth’sinfluence, : more decided policy in Germany than that 
though called in question, was voted good ' adopted by the king are constantly occurring 
by the House of Cf>mmons. It was Calvert’s * in his correspondence with (’arid on’ 
duty as secretary to lay the king’s necessities ! Marria(/e, ii. 295). But the failure of the 
before the house and press for a supply for 1 Spanish marriage scheme was still a blow to 
the defence of t he ralutinate. I ft? would i him, both as a statesman and a catholic. A 
not have onr king, he said, ‘ trust entirely to : correspondent of Roe’s describes him as never 
the king of Spain’s affection. It is said our , ^looking merrily since the prince his coming 
king’s sword hatli beeai too long sheathed ; ; out of Spain ’ (Roe’s Letters, p. 372). In the 
blit they wliq shall speak to defer a supply \ councilhcwasoneoftheninememberswhoo|v 
seek to keep it long(?r in the scabbard ’ ( Pro- { posed a breach with Spain (14 Jan. 1(524) and 
eecdinf/s and Debates, ii. 213 ; vide also i. 48). j in the following January he resigned his office 
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and declared himself a catholic. Goodamii, 
who describes him as having been converted by 
Count Gondomarand Count Arundel (whose 
daughter Calvei’t’s son had married), states 
that for some time he had made no secret of 
his views. ‘ As it was said, the secretary did 
usually catechise his own children, so as to 
ground them in his oavu religion ; and in his 
best room having an altar set up, with cha- 
lice, candlesticks, and all other ornaments, 
he brought all strangers thither, never con- 
cealing anything, as if liis whole joy and com- 
fort had been to make open ])rofossion of his 
religion ^ (C<ntrf of Kinr/ Jaynes ^ p. 370). Cal- 
vert resigned on 12 Keb. \C)2h ((^al. State I 
Papers^ Dom.), being allovvefi to sell his office j 
to Sir Albert Morton fu’ 0,000/., and obtain- 
ing also the tith' of Karon of lialtimore in ! 
the county of Jjongford in Ireland (10 Feb. | 
1025). Large estates in that district had be- j 
fore been grant ed to him ; those wen* now con- j 
firmed to him by a fresh grant (12 Felj. 1025). j 
On the accession of Cliarles I, llaltimore j 
made objections to taking the oath otl(‘rc<l to ; 
him as a J)rivy councillor, and was coiise- • 
qiiontly excluded from the council, lie re- j 
turnefl to Ireland bearing a letter to the hml . 
deputy, in whicli tlie king recommended him i 
as one who * ])arted from us with our princely ' 
approbation and in our good grace' (29 May 
1625). Fxcept thal ho was summoned to 
court in lAbruary 1027 to consult on the 
terms of tln‘ pnqjosed peace with Spain, he 
took h<mc(*tbrth no part in stat«? affairs. For 
the rest of his life he devoted himself to what 
one of his biographers terms Ghat ancient, 
primitivi?, and heroic work of planting tlie 
world.' As early as 1021 (Calvert had des- 
]mtched Capttiin Edward Wynne to New- 
found land, wluu'e^ h(; established a small set- 
tlement named Ferryland. In 1632 another 
ship, under Captain Daniel Powell, was sent, 
to carry on iho work (Letters of Wynne and 
Poiveli\ Oi.i)i\iixox, British JRrnpire in Ayyie- 
riertj i. il). Finding their reports favourable, 
Calvert now obtained a cliartcr for tlie colony 
under the name of the province of Avalon 
(Cat. State Papers^ Colonial, 7 April 1023), 
SO called, .says Lloyd, ‘ in imitation of old 
Avalon in Somersetshire, where Glastonbury 
stands, the first-fruits of (rhristianity in Bri- 
tain, as the other was in that part of Ame- 
rica’ (Li.oyI), AYnt/c Worthies), ^Mr. Secre- 
tary (.'alvert,' wrote Sir AVilliam Alexander 
two yi'ars later, * hath plant'd a colony at. 
FVrryland, who both for building and making 
trial of tlie ground have done more than was 
ever performed of any in so short a time, hav- 
ing on hand a brood of horses, cows, and other 
bestials, and by the industry of his people lie 
is beginning to draw back yearly some bene- 


fits from thence already ’ (An Pttrournyeyyient 
to Colonies^ p. 25). Nevertlieless, in 1627 
Baltimore fiiund it neee.ssary either to go 
! over and settle the colony in better order, or 
! to lose the fruit of all his exert ions ( Strafford 
; Correspondence, i. .39). He arrived at A% 3 W- 
' foundland in July 1027, but remained there 
merely a few weelvs : in the following spring, 
however, he returned again with his family, 
and cont inued tor<\siclc t here until the autumn 
of 1029. During this second visit Baltimore 
successfully repulsed tlie attacks of some 
French privateers, and took six prizes, hut 
dissensions arose in th<^ colony in consequence 
of the presence#)f the priests whom he brought 
with him, and a puritan denounced him to the 
home authorities for allowing the practice of 
Catholicism and the saying of masses (Cat, 
State l\(pers^ (\>l. 93, 91). A more serious 
difiiculty was tlie climate, and on 19 Aug, 
1029 Baltimore wrot(' tot he king complaining 
that the wint(‘r lasted from October to May, 
that half his coni]>any had been sick, and ten 
wt‘re dead, and begg<*d for a gr’ant of lands in 
a more genial eonnlry {ih. KK)). Without 
waiting for tht‘ king’s reply he srjt sail for 
Virginia, hut dir(‘ct]y lie landed at .Jamestown 
Avus met wit h tlie demand that he should take 
tlie oat lis of allegiance and supremacy, and a 
' refusal to allow him to i\st a bli.sh himself there 
except on tliat condit ir)n ( ih. lO-l). Baltimore 
retnriHMl to Faigland-aud tmdeavoured to ob- 
tain a patent for a mw colony. In February 
1631 be was on the point of securing a grant 
for a district south of the Jamt's Liver, but 
the opposition of the members of the late 
Virginia (’onipany obliged liim to abandon 
it (N lULL, ]). 19). Jfe now sought instead 
for a similar grant in th(» region north and 
east of the Potomac, but thti same influences 
interposed to d*'lay its completion, and he 
di(*d on 15 Ajiril 10.32, hefoni tlie patent had 
passed the great seal. Ho Avas huried in the 
church of St, Diinst an-in-the-WesI , in Fleet 
Street (Wood). The charter of Maryland 
Avas finally sealed on 20 .June 1632 (Cal, 
State Papers, C^ol.), and Ociliiis, second lord 
Baltimore, founded tin* colony which his fa- 
ther had projected. The name it received 
I was gmm it by (fliarlcs 1, in honour of bis 
queen, and tlie provisions of the charter Avere 
copied from the charter of (kirolana, granted 
to Sir Robert Heath in 1029 (Neill, pp, 20- 
24). The question Avhether Baltimore de- 
signed the colony to be a stronghold for per- 
secuted Romanism, or intended to base it on 
the principle of toleration for all sects, has 
been much discussed. But the clause requir- 
ing that all churches and places of worship 
in Maryland should be diMhcated and conse- 
crated according to the ecclesiastical laws of 
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th^ church of England refutes the former j rholds, Strictures/ &c., was expanded and 
theory, and proves that the church of Eng- ! published in 18:?4. The ^ Medico-Chirurgical 
landwas to he regarded as the sole established j Keview ’ described it as ‘the best in the 
religion. Certainly Baltimore sought the free I Englisli language/ April 1 826, p. 297. Calvert 
exercise of his own religion, and was pro- also revised Coilyn’s translation of Bichat’s 
pared to practise the toleration he demanaed, ‘ General Anatomy/ 1824. lie showed great 
hut no legal provision for t oleration was made promise, but died on 14 Nov. 1825, aged 30. 
until the laws of 1649. The power of the [Gent. Mag. 1825, November, p. 476.] 
proprietor and the composition of the colony G. T. B. 

were sufficient to secure it. Baltimore mar- CALVERT, Sir IIAllU V (1763 ?-’1826), 
ried Anne, daughter of George AVynno of | baronet, general, was eldest son of Peter Cal- 
Hertingfordbiiry, Hertfordshire. He was 1 vert, of Hampton Court, a partner in the 
succeeded by his sou Cecil ; a second son, * brewing firm (d 1810), by his wife, Mary, 
Leonard [q. v.], was the first governor of ajiughter of Thomas Reeve, M.D., and grand- 
Maryland. • j son of Felix Calvert of Oldbury Park. He 

Balt imore’s works are : 1 . ‘ Carmen funebre 1 was christened in March 1763 (Berry, 7/cr^- 
in D. Hen. Untonum/ in an Oxford collec- \ fordMrp (ienpalotjipf^, p. 21). Ife was edu- 
tion of verses on Sir Henry linton’s death, ; catfjdat Harrow,and at the age of fifteen was 
1696, 4to. 2, ‘The Answer to Tom Tell- i appointed to the 23rd royal VV^ilsli fusiliers, 
Troth, the Practice of Princes, and the La- | bis commission as second lieutenant t herein 
mentations of the Kirk/ a quarto pamphlet | bearing date 24 April 1778. In the follow- 
printed in 1642, and said to be ‘ written by | ing spring lie joined his regimtmt, then at 
Lord Baltimore*, late secretary of state.* This i ]>(ow York, with General Clint on, and became 
is a justification of the policy of King .lames ; j,, lieutenant on 2 Oct. 1779. He served 
in refusing to sui)port the claim of the Elector : with the regiment at. the siege of CJiarloston, 
Palatine to the crown of Bohf*mia, or to j and throu^out the subsequent campaigns 
support by arms his restoration to his here- j under Lord Cornwallis, and was prestmt at 
. ditary dominions. 3. ‘He hath also wHtten the surrender at York 4 own on 1 7 ( )ct . 1 781 . 
something concerning Maryland, but whether He remained a prisont*r of war in America 
printed or not I cannot telF (AVooi)). 4. Let- j from 1781 until the peace of 1783, and re- 
ters in various printed collections, viz. lour | turning home witli his c{)r[>s early in 1784, 
letters in the ‘ Stratford Papers,* five in the | received permission to spend the remainder 
‘Clarendon State Papers/ four in Leonard ; of the year on the continent. In October 1 785 
Howard’s ‘Collection of Letters/ 17o3, eleven j he purchased a company in the 100th, and 
letters in the ‘P^ortescue Papers* (Camden , reverting to the 23ra as captain en second a 
Society, 1871), three in the ‘ Relations be - 1 month later continued I o serve wit hit at home 
tween Phigland and Germany in 1018-19* until 1790, when be exclianged from the 23rd 
(Camden vSociety, 1866), tn o letters in the to the Coldstream guards, as lieutenant and 
‘ Court and Times of James I,* and ot hers in captain. In February 1793 be embarked for 
the ‘Calendar of Domestic State Papers/ Holland with bis battalion, forming part of the 
Manuscript letters are to be found, six in the brigade of raards under Lake, and, after the 
‘ Tanner MSS.,* fifteen among the ‘ Harleian an’ival of the troop.s before Tournay, was ap- 
MSS.* (1580), and in ‘ MSS. (Cotton. Julius/ pointed aide-de-camp to the Duke of York, in 
iii. fol. 126-30. which capacity he was present in the prin- 

[Calendar of Domestic, Colonial, and Irish cipal engagements during the campaigns of 
State Papers; WorsTs Athenje Oxon.; Lloyd’s 1793-4, Haying returned liome with the 
State Worthies ; Goodman’s Coui*t of James I ; Duke of York in December 1794, he was des- 


Court and Times of James I and Charles I, 
4 vols. 1848 ; Gardiner’s History of p]ngbind ; 
Doyle’s The English in America; Neiir.s Sir 
George Calvert. Lord Baltimore, Baltimore, 
1869 ; Kennedy’s Discourse on the Life and 
Character of Sir G. Calvert, Baltimore, 1846; 
the Reply to Kennedy and the Review of Reply 
to Kennedy's Life of Sir George Calvert; the 
London Magazine for June 1768 contains an ac- 
count of the Baltimore family.] C. H. F. 


patched in April 1795 on a confidential mission 
to Brunswick and Berlin, the object of which 
was to induce the King of Prussia to take 
the initiative in placing the Duke of Bruns- 
wick at the head of the allmd armies. In 
December of the same year Calvert became 
captain and lieutenant-colonel in t he Cold- 
Btreams, and in 1796 was appointed deputy 
adjutant-general at headquarters. He be- 
came brevet lieutenant-colonel in 1797, and 


CALVERT, GEORGE (1795-1825), sur- in 1799 exchanged as lieutenant-colonel to 
geon, obtained the Jacksonian prize of the the 63rd foot, retaining his Btaft* appointment. 
Ijondon College of Surgeons three years in On 8 June 1799 he married the second 
succession. One of the essays, ‘ On Hajmor- daughter of Thos. Ilammoreley of Pall Mall, 
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and niece of Mr. Greenwood, of the firm of 
Cox & Greenwood, army agents. By this 
lady, who died in 1806, lie had two sous and 
three daughters. About the time of his mar- 
riage, Calvert was advanced to the post of 
adjutant-general of the forces, in succession 
to Sir W, Fawcett. He was made colonel of 
the (old) 5th West India regiment in 1800, 
and becam(j a major-general in 1806. In 1806 
he was transferred to the colonelcy of the 
14th foot, which during the latter part of the 
Frenchwar had the unusual number of three 
battalions, and was thence dabbed ‘ Calvert’s 
Entire.’ Its country title was altered from 
Bedfordshire to BacKinghamshire at his re- 
quest (Cannon, Hist. Record Wth Foot). In 
1818 Calvert, who had attained the rank of 
lieutenant-general in 1810, and had been made 
aG.C.B. and a O.C.Il. later, received, on va- 
cating the post of adjutant--general, a baro- 
netcy in further recognition of his services. 
He was appointed lieutenant-governor of 
Chelsea Hospital in 1820, and attained tlie 
rank of general in 1821. 

Humour alleged that Calvert’s advance- 
ment to the post of adj utanl -general about the* 
time of his marriage was partly due to heavy 
obligations which the Duke of York was said 
to be under to the firm of Cox & Co. How- 
ever this may have been, the appointment 
was amply justified by the results, as during 
his long tenure of the otfice Calvert proved 
himself a true soldier’s friend^, and an able 
instrument in giving effect to many valu- 
able improvemtmts in the administration and ' 
discipline of the army. Among these were 
the better organisation of (he medical de- ' 
partment and army hospitals, and of the 
chajdains’ department; the introduction of 
regimental scdiools ; the developuotent of the 
military colleges at Higli Wycombe and 
Marlow, since united at Sancihurst ; the 
founding of the Koyal Military Asylum for 
Soldiers’ Oimlians, better known as the Duke 
of York’s Scliool, and various other measures 
for the benefit of the service. One of his im- 
mediate subordinates wrote of him, long after- 
wards: ‘ Such was the kindness of his look 
and demeanour, and courtesy of his. manner, 
that it was impossible to oner him any dis- 
respect, and with whatever sentiments a 
gentleman might have approached hiin^ he 
could only retire with those of regard and 
esteem.’ 

Calvert died suddenly of apoplexy on Sun- 
day, 3 Sept. 182(5, at Claydon Hall, Middle 
Claydon, Buckinghamshire, where he was 
on a visit with his family. Ho was buried 
at West or Steeple Clay(Jon, where the church 
spire was erected as a memorial of him. His 
son, the second' baronet, took the name of 
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Vemey instead of CalveH on succeeding to 
the Verney estates. 

Calvert’s journals and letters during the 
Flanders campaigns, together with memo- 
randa relating to his Berlin mission and to 
the defensive arrangements against invasion 
at the beginning of the present century, liave 
been published by his son under the title, 

^ Journals and Correspondence of Sir H. Cal- 
vert, Bart.,’ London, 1853. 

[Beny's County Genealogies, Herts; Army 
Lists ; Cannon’s Hist. Kecoi’d 23fd li. W. Fiis. ; 
Graham’s Life of Gen. S. Graham, 1862; Can- 
non’s Hist. Record 14th (Buckinghamshire) Foot ; 
Sir H. Verney 's .Journals and Correspondonco of 
Sir H. Calvert, Bart . ; Gent. Mag. vol. xevi. pt. ii. 
p. 371.] 11. M. C. 

CALVERT, .TAMES SNOWDEN(182o- 
1884), Australian explorer, was born on 
13 duly 1825, and received his schooling 
in Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
London, where his family successively resided 
after leaving the border. Having friends in 
New South Wales, C?alvert and a brother 
decided to go out thither in 1840, and on 
the voyage, in the ship Sir Edward Paget, 
contracted a lasting friendship with Dr. Lud- 
wig Leiclihardt, the well-known explorer, 
afterwards lost in the hush, who was their 
fellow-passenger. The result was that ('al- 
vert agreed to accompany Dr. Lfdchhardt on 
his first expedition, providing his own horses 
and outfit. The party left Moreton Bay 
settlement (Brisbane) in 1844 for Port Es- 
siugton, on tlio north coast, and after many 
hardships and ditlicult ies, including numerous 
conflicts with the blacks, accomplished their 
mission and returned to Sydney late in 1 845, 
Full partieuhirs of the expedition will be 
found in Dr, Leichhardt’s subsequently pub- 
lished imrrat ivo of t lie journey. Calvert was 
an exhibitor at the earlier exhibitions in 
London and Paris, and at, the London Ex- 
hibition of 1862 was awarded a silver medal 
for his collection of Australian paper-making 
materials. Soon after the arrival of Sir Wm. 
Denison as governor he was placed on the 
commission of the peace at Sydney. He mar- 
ried the well-known Australian authoress, 
M iss Laura Atlci nsoii [see (vAL vekt, Caholinb 
Louisa Wartno, nSe Atkinson], and after 
that lady’s sudden death in 1872 he led a 
retired life. He died in New South Wales 
22 July 1884. 

[Heaton’s Diet. Australian Biog. ; Exhibition 
Reports ; I^eiclihardt’s Journal of an Overland 
Journey (London, 1847).] H. M. C. 

CALVERT, LEONARD (d. 1647), go- 
vernor of Maryland, America, was the second 
son of George Calvert, first lord Baltimore 

u 
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q.v.], and tlie brother of Cecil Calvert , second 
ord Baltimore, who received a charter for 
the colony from Qharlea I on 20 Juno 1632. 
At the request of his brother, Leonard Cal- 
vert set sail with the expedition from Cowes 
on 22 Nov, 1633 in the two ships the Ark of 
Avalon and the Dove. The einif^rants con- 
sisted of two hundred persons of good families 
and of the Koman catliolic persuasion; but 
although the colony was designed to he a 
refuge for English catholics, religious tole- 
ration was from the beginning proclaimed 
for all Christ ians. The name Maryland was 
bestowed on the colony by Chari c's I in 
honour of his queen, Henrietta Maria. They 


had an interview with Captain Clayborne, 
who had established a trading station on 
Kent Island, Chesapeake Bay, and intimated 
to him that the settlement wo\ild he con- 
sidered x^art of the Maryland colony. He 
also met an Englishman, Captain Ilemry 
Fleet, who had spent several years among 
the Indians, and through whose influence 
the chief was induced to go on board the 
governor's vessel, and to forego all ohji'f?tions 
to the settlement of the colotiy. t'or the 
first ten years of the existence of the colony ; 
there is an hiatus in the information, the | 
records having been seized in 1646 by one 
of Clayborne's men and carried to England. 
Clayborne in 1635 resorted to forct*, but was 
defeated and fled to Virginia. For some 
years Calvert was in England, but returned 
to Maryland in August or JSept ember 1644 
with a new commission from th*' lord pro- 
prietary. Meanwhile Clayborne liad j)ossessed 
himself of Kent Island, and finally lie drove 
Calvert to Virginia ; but in 1646 (Jalvert re- 
turned and surxjrised and routed t lie rebels, 
lie then proceeded to reduce Kent Island, 
and after its submission, 16 April 1647, 
pardon was granted to all oflenders. He 
died on 9 June in the same year. It is not 
known whether he was married or had any 
children. 

[A narrative of the voyage of the colonists 
was written in Latin by Frank White, one of 
the Jesuit missionaries who fu^companied the 
colony. Of this pamphlet a translation was 
published in Force’s Tracts, and the Litin ver- 
sion, with a new translation and notes by the 
Rev. I)r. Dalrymple, in the Proceedings of the 
Maryland Historical Society. There is also a 
contemporary account of its settlement in A 
Relation of Maryland, together with a Map of 
the Country, the condition of Plantation, and 
his Majesty’s charter to the Lord Baltimore, 


translated into English, London, 8 Sept. 1635. 
For lives of Calvert ‘ see Belknap’s American 
Biography, ii. 372-80; Sparks’s American Bio- 
graphy, xix. l-2‘29; Morris’s Lonls Baltimore 
(1874), pp. 3G-41.] T. F. H, 

CALVERT, MICHAEL (1770-1862), 
author of a history of Knare.slxirough, was 
born in that town and baptised at thf> parish 
cburcli on 2 Feb. 1770. llis parents^ names 
were Hi chard and Barbara. He was by 
calling a chemist. In 1808 and 1809 he 
filled the office of churchwarden, and in the 
I latter year rejiaired the chan cel of the church. 
! Among other public objects in which he took 
1 an intere.st was the Iviiaresborough Spa, a 

Ilarro- 
oiise and 
Ho 
mineral 

(jiialities and virtues of the waters, Tlis 
Mlistory of Kuari‘shorough, comprising an 
j accurate and detailed account of the (*astle, 
■ the forest, and the sen oral townships in- 
cluded in the said parish,’ was published in 
1844 m duodecimo. He^ died on .3 Dec. 1862, 
at the of 02, iu tin* town wluu*e ho hail 
sx^ent olf his life. 

[Boyne^s Yoikshiro Library, I860, p. 142; 
Grai age’s Hist, of Harrog.ite, 1871, p, 261; 
information supplied by Sir. Charles Powell, 
Knaresborough.] C, W. 8. 

CALVERT, THOMAS (1606-1679), di- 
vine, a ^tive of York, was educat ed at Sid- 
ney Sussex College, Cambridge. He becaino 
chaplain of Sir Thomas Burdet in Derbyshire, 
and was afterwards vicar of Trinity Church 
in the Kmg's Court at York. During the (’om- 
nionwea|[tli be lield one of the four preucher- 
sliips eiid<)wed by the crown iit the min- 
ster, brides the living of Allhallows, York. 
He w(^. mepted from his living in 1662, 
was bai^hied from ’York by the Five Mile 
Act, aiul (withdrew tp the good Lady Ber- 
wicksy^ni^ Tadcaster.’ Later he returned 
to York, Where he died in March 1079, aged 
73. He had a son by whose extravagances 
he troubled, but found a congenial 

compKlijon ih his nephew James Calvert, and 
corresponded with the chief scholars of the 
time. Ho was well read in Hebrew. His 
works were : 1 . ‘ The Blessed Jew of Ma- 
rocco, a Blackmoor made White,' York, 1648. 
To this work, wliicli is a translation (through 
the Latin) of the testimony of Rabbi Samuel, 
aconverted Jew, to the truth of cliristianity, 
Calvert contributes annotations and a long 
diatribe on the medieeval history of the Jews 
and the wretch cdne|B of their xiresent condi- 
tion. 2. ^ llearti-SalVe for a wounded Soule: 
or Meditations of Comfort for Relief of a soul 
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sick, of delayed prayers, and the hiding’ of 
God’s countenance’ (a sermon on Ps. cxliii. 7 
and ‘ Eye-Sal v^e for the blinde world’ (a ser- 
mon on Isaiah Ivii. 1), York, 10 Oct. 1647. 
3. ^TJie Wise Merchant; or the peerless 
pearl, set forth in some meditations delivered 
in two sermons upon Matt. xiii. 45, 46, to the 
company of merchants in the city of Y'ork,’ 
London, 1660. Calamy and Palmer enumerate 
many other sermons, including one preached 
at the funeral of Lady Burdet, and a transla- 
tion of Gerard’s ^ Schola Consolatoria.’ 

[Palmer’s Nonconf. Memorial, iii. 458-9 ; Brit. 
Mils. Cat.] S. L. L. 

CALVERT, THOMAS ( 1 775-1 840), 
th(‘ologULri, was born at Preston in 1775. 
His hither, whose name was Jackson, serif, 
him to Clitheroe free grammar .school, of 
Avhich the master was then the learned Hcv. 
Thomas Wilson, B.l). He enttuvnl iSt. .Tohn’s 
College, C^ambri(lge,an(l was (bui’th wrangler. 
He was B.A. in 1797, M.A. in 1800, B.H. in 


! Church the best means of providing for the 
j Care of a Chri.stian Community, a Sermon,’ 
I IMiinchester, 1 834. 7. ‘ A Sermon preached 
I before the Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy in St. Paul’s Cathedral’ (? 1837). 
8. H)n the Duty of Bridling tlie Tongue, 
a Sermon,’ 1840. This was written for a 
volume made up of contributions by thirty- 
nine divines towards a fund for St. Andrew’s 
Schools, Manche.ster. Calvert was constitu- 
tionally diffident, and did not take much part 
in public affairs except in his oppo.sition to 
catholic emancipation. Ifis senme manners 
and gentle (huiortmeiit made him very popu- 
lar. lie died after a short illness iii his 
Iiouse at Ardwick on 4 June 1840, and ivas 
followed to the grave by the whole* body of 
the Manchester clergy. 

[Kaine.s’s Lives of flic Wardens of .Manchester 
(Chet ham Society), 1885; Baker-Mayor’s llis- 
lory of St. John's College, Cambridge, p. 811.J 

W. K. A. A. 


1807, Mild D.D. in 1823. The last-named | CAMBELL or CAMPBELL, Sir 
degret* was talc(‘n in the namo of Calvert, i JAMES (1570-1642), lord mayor of London, 
which ho assumed on tlie death of a, friend i was the grandson of llohorl Ciimbell of Fouls- 
belongiiig to an old Lancashire family, who, j ham, Norfolk. His fatlier, SirTJjomas 0am- 
aJthougli uncouTiected by blood, left him j bell (c?. 1613), was alderman successively of 
about 1819 a large fortune. He waS fellow j Bridge Without (15 Nov. 1599), of Broad 
of his college in 1798, tutor in 1814, and ! Street (23 April 1610), and of Coleman Street 
Norrisian professor of divinity from 1814 to (11 Oct. 1611); sheriff of London (24 June 
1824, in which year he resigned the post of 1600); lord mayor (29 Sept. 1609); and twice 
Lady Margaret’s preacher, Avhich ho had held master of the tronnu)ngers’ Company (1004 
since 1819. Having been appointed king’s and 1613). Sir Thomas, who was knighted 
preach(‘r at Whitehall,ho attracted the at ten- at Whitehall (26 July 1603), married Alice, 
tion and admiration of Lord Liverpool, who daughter of Pkhvard Bright of Lorulon (JIarL 
appointed him to the rectory of Wilmslow. MS. 1096, f. 13). The son Jain(\s followed 
Although the crown claimed the patronage, his father’s trade of ironmonger. Ht* was 
it was ultimately d(?cided that, the riglit elected slieriff of London in 1619, alderman 
vested in the ancient family of the Traffords of Billing.sgate ward, 24 May 1620, whence 
of Trafford, who for more than two centuries he remov(*d to I Jon Street, 14 May 1 625, and 
have been Homan catholics. Calvert Had his lord mayor in 1629. Thomas Deldicr, the 
<ioiisolation in the college living of, Holme, dramatist, arranged and wrote the x>ageaiit 
Yorkshire, in 1822, and in the wardenship ^ London’s Tempo ’ for CanibeU’s installation 
of the collegiate. church of Manchester, con- (Fairiioi.t, JOord Ma^o/s Payeaiits (Percy 
ferred un.solicited on tlie recommendation of Soc.), part ii. 35-CJO). During his mayoralty 
his admire,r, Lord jjiverpool. He was in- Carahinl was knighted (23 May 163()), and 
stalled on 8March 1823. He married Juliana, he pi*t*sentcd an elaborate cup to tlm king at 
daughter of Sir Charles Watson of Wratting the christening of Prince Charles (15 June 
Park, Cambridgeshire, and had three sons. 1630). Cambell was thrice master of the Iron- 
Ilo Avrote: 1. ‘The Disinterested and mongers’ Company (1615, 1623, and 1641). 
Benevolent Character of Christianity, a Ser- He died at his house in Throgmorton Street, 
mon,’ Cambridge, 1819. 2. ‘Thellichand 5 Jan. 1641-2, and was buried (8 Feb.) at St. 
I’oor sliown to be of God’s appointment (Wave’s Jewry, llis wife Rachel survived 
and equally the objocis of His regard, two him, but be had no children. By his will he 
Sermons at Whitehall,’ Cambridge, 1820. left a large number of legacies to relatives 
3. ‘ Christ’s Presence a source of Consola- and friends, and made several charitable be- 


tion and Courage, a Sermon,’ f jondon, 1823. quests to the London hospitals and the Iron- 
4. ‘Help in Time of Need, a Sermon,’ Lou- mongers’ Commny, for ‘redemption of poor 
don, 1826. 5. ‘ Infidelity I) imiasked, a Ser- 1 captives from Turkish slaveiy,’ ‘for erecting 
mon, ’Manchester, 1831. 6. ‘ An Established j of a free school at Barking in Essex,’ and 
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for pious uses. The total sum distributed 
amounted t o 48,1)67 L 6^. 8e?, Edward Browne, 
CambelVa clerk, to whom he left 30/., pub- 
lished (May 1612) an elaborate panegyric, 
entitled * a rare lateme of justice and mercy, 
exemplified in the many notable and chari- 
table legacies of Sir James rambeh’ The tract 
includes an tuigraved portrait of Cambell and 
a drawing of his tomh. The original of the 
former is now at St . Thomas’s Hospital. Lady 
Cambell died in January 1656-7. llobert 
Cambf^ll, Sir James’s brother, was also an 
alderman of London, and was master of the 
Ironmongers’ Company iii^Ool. 

[Nichoirs Ironmonger^’ Company (1866), 
pp. 272 , 536 ; Overall’s IhMnembraucor, pp. 72. 
498; Stow’s f^iirvey, cd. Strype, i. 274-5 (whei'o 
the will is pririted) ; Metcalfe’s Knights, 151, 
195; Cal. State Papers, 1620^41 (where several 
of CarabeU|s!i official letters as lord mayor and 
alderman are printed); Browne’s tract.] 


gardening than farming and field sports. At 
the death of his uncle in 1748, he received 
a large atldition to his income, and quitted 
AXTiitminster. For a short time lie resided 
in London, but in 1751 he removed to Twick- 
enham, where he purchased a villa, standing, 
says Ijvsons, ‘ in tlie meadows opposite Rieh- 
m<3nd 1 1 ill At Twickenham he lived during 
the remainder of his long life, which clovsed 
17 Sept. 1803. His widow survived him 
four years, dying 5 Sept. 1806. 

Cainbridgt^ was a man of considerable wit, 
great conversational powers, and much lite- 
rary taste, and his pheasant house at Twicken- 
ham, which he delighted in decorating and 
beautifying, was the resort of many contem- 
porary notabilities. Gray, Lyttelton, Soaine 
Jenyns, Pitt, Fox, Sir ('Hilaries Han bury Wil- 
j liams, James Harris, Lord Hardwicke, Ad- 
miral Boseawen, Lord Anson, and a host of 
others wen* among his acquaintances or inti- 
mates. There an* traces of liim in Boswell’s 


CAMBRENSIS, GIR.V LDITS. [See 
OlBALDUS.] 

CAMBRIDGE, JOHN. [See Cantk- 
BRiG, John m:.] 

CAMBRIDGE, Dttku of (1774-1850). 
[See Adolphus, pRKDKKioJf.] 

CAMBRIDGE, Eakl of { d . 1415). [See 
Plantauekkt, Riohard.] 

CAMBRIDGE, RICH ARD ( ) WEN 
(1717-1803), poet, was born in l..ondon on 
14 Feb. 1717. His family came orimnally 
from Gloucestershire, His father, who had 
been a Turkey merchant, died soon after liis 
birth, and he was left to tho care of his mo- 
ther and his maternal uncle, Thomas O^wen. 
He was educated at Eton, where lu? seems 
to have distinguished himself rather by faci- 
lity than application. Tn 1 734 he entered as 
a gentleman-commoner of St. John’s (’ol lege, 
Oxford, and one of his first poetical efforts 
was a poem on the man*iage of Frederick, 
prince of Wales, which was published in 
1736 among the ' Oxford Congratulatory 
Vorse.s.’ In the following year, having left 
the university without taking a degree, he 
became a member of Lincolri’.s Inn. .Ilia 
legal studies were but languid, and in 1741 
he married Miss Trenchard, daughter of 
George Trenchard of Woolverton in Dorset- 
shire, and granddaughter of the Sir John 
Trenchard who had been s(‘crelary of state to 
William III. After this he removed to his 


‘ Johnson,’ in the letters of Walpole, and tho 
joun:>als of JNliss Bony. His character was 
drawn by another fritmd, liord Chesterfield : 
‘ Cantabrigius drinks nothing but water, and 
rides more miles in a year tlian the keenest 
sportsman, «^nd with almost e(|ual velocity. 
T\ie former keeps his head clear, the latter 
Ills body in health. It is not from himself 
that he runs, but to liis acquaintance, a syno- 
nymous, tenn for his friends. Internally safe, 
he seeks no sanctuary from himself, no in- 
toxication for his mmd. His penetration 
makes him discover and divert himself with 
the follies of mankind, which his wit enables 
him to expose with the truest ridicule, though 
always without personal oflence. Cheerful 
abroad, because nappy at home; and thus 
j happy .becaUvse virtuous ’ ( World, No. xcii.) 

I vvkile residing in his (Gloucester home he 
i had written the work most generally asso- 
j ciated with his name, ‘The Scribleriad,’ a 
! moch^beroic poem in six books, and in the 
I Pope Couplet. It was not published until 
1 175lj-wheh it appeared with front isi)iece8 to 
each book, chiefly by P. L. Boitard. Its hero 
is the Scriblerus of Swift and the rest, and 
its object is tho ridicule of false science and 
false taste. The versification is still elegant 
and finished, but the interest of the satire 
has evaporated. Even in its author’s day a 
long preface was needed to explain its in- 
tention. Tills was prefixed to the second 
edition. In 1762 Cambridge published ‘ A 
Dialogue between a Member of Parliament 
and his Servant,* in imitation of Horace, Sat. 


family seat at Whitmiiister in Gloucester- ii. 7. This was followed in 1754 by ‘ The 
shire, on the banks of the Sevem, where he Intruder,’another imitation of Sat. i, 9; and 
led the life of a country gentleman whose the ‘ Fable of Jotham.* In 1756 came ^The 
tastes lay rather in letters and landscape- Fakeer/ and ^ An Elegy written in an empty 
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liatli Assembly Koom/ The last three of 
these are printed in the sixth volume of 
Dodsley’s ‘ Collection of Poems.’ There are 
others in the 4to edition of the autlior’s 
works published by his son, the Kev. G. O. 
Cambridge, in 1803. Jlis prose writings con- 
sisted of a ‘ iristoi*y of the War upon the 
Coast of Coromandel,’ 1761, a contribution 
to the chronicles of India only superseded 
by the more important work of Orme. lie 
was also tlie author of twenty-one papers in 
Edward Moore’s ‘World,’ 1753-6. Tinware 
among the best in t hat collection. It is with 
respect to this periodical that one of tlu^ few 
recorded witticisms of this once famous con- 
versationalist is related. ‘ A note from Mr. 
Moore requesting an essay,’ says liis son, 

‘ was put into my father’s hands on a Sunday 
morning as lie was going to church; my 
mother, observing him rather inattentive 
during the sermon, whispi‘red, “ What are 
you thinking ofr^ ” lie replied, “ Of the next 
World, my dear.”* 

[Works of K. O. Cambridge, by his son, G. O. 
Cam bridge, M.A., rrebendary of Ely; a sump- 
tuous Ito, witli several liuo portraits, published 
ill 1803.] A, D. 

CAMDEN, K\kl of (1713-1793). [See ' 
Pkatt, Charles.] 

CAMDEN, Marquis (1759-1840), [See 
Pratt, John Jkrfreys.] . 

CAMDEN, WILLIAJM (1651-1623), an- 
tiquary and historian, was born in the Old 
llailew iu Condon on 2 May 1561. His father 
W£is Sampson Camden, a native of Lichfield, 
who in (uirly life came up to London toTbllow 
the profession of a painter, and was a member 
of the Guild of Pain tcr-Stai tiers. In the in- 
scription on a cup which his son betiueathed 
to the guild he was described as ‘ Pictor Lon- 
dineiisis,’ which, as Gough observes, may ap- 
ply either to liis profession or his company. 
Camden’s mother was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Giles Curwen of Poiilton Hall, Lancashire,^ 
and came of the ancient, family of Cutwen of 
Workington in Cumberland, a descent of 
which he speaks Avith modest i>ride in his 
^Britannia.' At an early age he was entered 
at Christ’s Hospital, probably as a ‘ town child’ 
or ‘ free scholar, ’but the year is unknown. liis 
biographer, Dr. Smith, infers, from the fact of 
thehospital having been founded for the bene- 
fit of orphans, that ho had then already lost his 
father ; and Bishop G ibson d isregards the story 
of his admission, l3u t Degoiy W heare, hi s con- 
temporary, presumably had good authority for 
stating the fact ; and he also seems to imply 
that Camden’s father had the care of his €^rly 
training. In the registers of St, Augustine’s 


Church, London, is entered the marriage of 
Sampson Camden and Avis Carter, 4 Sept. 
1676. This might be a second marriage of 
Camdeii’s father, but more probably a brother 
is referred to (see Chester, WeMm. Abbey 
HeyisterSj p. 122). In 1563, at tlie age of 
twelve, the boy was attacked by the plague 
at Islington (‘ peste correptus Islingtonije/ 
Memorabilia) j but there is no evidence for 
Anthony Wood’s addition that there ‘ lie 
mained for some time, to the great loss of his 
learning.’ On his recovery he was sent to 
St. Paul’s School, where he remained until 
1666, when he w(*ut up to Oxford, being then, 
in his fifteenth or sixteenth year. 

Without patrimony, his introduction to the 
university was und(*r the patronage of Dr. 
Thomas Cooper, fellow of Magdalen College 
and late master of the school, aft(*rwards suc- 
cessively dean of Christ (luircli (1567) and 
bishop of Winchester [q. v. j Camden’s posi- 
liori at Magdalen is uncertain. Wood says 
that ‘ in tlu? condition of a chorister or ser- 
vitor he perfected himself in grammar learn- 
ing iu tht' free school adjoining ; ’ De'gory 
Wheare, less definite, is conttmt Avitln ‘tiro- 
cinium primum exegit et logices rudimen- 
ta celernme dt‘posuit inter Magdalenenses.’ 
Bishop Gibson adopts the suggestion of his 
stTvice as chorist er. Failingtoobtain a demy- 
diip at his college, be was i aluTi by the hand by 
Dr. Tliomas Thornton, on whoscj invitation he 
was adinitt(*(l to Broadgates Hull (Pembroke 
College). Here among his felloAV-students 
were tlie two Cjiiews, Uichard and (Jreorgo, 
the latter of whom Avas afterwards created 
Baron CareAV of Clopton and J^arl of Totnes, 
whose tasti‘s, like hi.s own, led them to antiqua- 
rian research. (Jt her associates Avere Si r J ohn 
Packington, Sir Stephen PoAvel, and Sir Ed- 
Avard Ijiicy. It is recorded that certain short 
graces, composed by him inJjatin, Avereused 
in hall for many years after he had h*fl. Hia 
residence there lasted three years, Avhen, on 
Thornton’s promotion to a canonry at Christ 
Church, he followed his patron thither ; and 
during the riist of his Oxford life he Avas sup- 
ported by this generous friend. Next he appears 
as a candidate for a felloAvship at All Souls, 
but in this attempt he Avas frustrated by the 
popish party. Although scarcely of the age 
of twenty, Camden had made enemies by 
taking part, in religious controversy. Writing 
in after years (1618) to Ussber, he refers to 
this defeat ‘ for defending the religion esta- 
blished ’ (ep. 195). Thus disappointed of ob- 
taining the means of living in the university, 
he supplicated in June 1570 for the degree ox 
bachelor of arts; but nothing on this occa- 
sion appears to have folloAved, for afterwards, 
in March 1573, he again applied for the same 
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degree, whicli was granted, but he failed to 
complete it by determination. In fact it 
seems doubtful wlietherCamden ever actually 
fulfilled the w^quirements for the first degree, 
although in June 1688, describing liimsclf us 
B. A. of Cl irist Church, lie supplicated for that 
of master of arts, and that ‘whereas he had 
spent sixteen years, from the time he had 
taken tlie degret? of bachelor, in the study of 
philosophy and other libtTal ai*ts, he might be 
dispensed with for the reading of three solemn 
lect lives ’ ( Woon ) . He did not, however, oh- 
tain the master s degree on this occasion : but 
it was afterwards ofiered him in KU:!, 
when he visited Oxford to attend Sir Thomas 
Bodley’s funeral, and then, according to 
Wood, he refused it as an improfit able honour 
at that advanced period of his life. 

In 167 1 Camden left Oxford and returned 
to l^ondon. He had tio n‘gular employment, ! 
and for the next few years be was free to 
pursue his antiquarian studies, lie now began 
to amass tlie materials which laid the ftmn- 
datioii for his future work, tlu? ‘ Britannia.’ 
In the address ‘ ad Lectorem,’ which lit' added 
to the fifth edition of that work, Camden has 
himself given us an interesting sketch of the 
way in which his studies were directed to an- 
tiquarian subjects, and how the ‘ Britannia' 
grew under bis hand. From his earliest days, 
we are told, his natural inclination led him 
to investigate antiquity ; us a boy at school, 
and afterwards as a young man at O.xforcl, 
all his spare time was given to this favourite 
pursuit. He specially ment ions t he encourage- 
ment he had from his fellow'-student at Christ 
Church, Sir l^liilip Sidney. Much of his lei- 
sure after leaving the university was passed 
in travelling through tlie kingdom and noting 
its antiquities. But his collections at this 
time were not made with any view to publi- 
cation. 

Camden's patrons at this period were Hr. 
Gabriel Goodman, dean of Westminster, and 
his brother Godfrey ; and it was by the dean's 
interest that he was appointijd in 1576 to the 
second mastership in Westminster School 
under Dr. Edward Grant. A school master’s 
life still left him free in holiday t imo I 0 make 
occasional journeys of inquiry. In 1678 he 
surveyed the country of the. Iceni in Norfolk 
and Suffolk (Correap, of Ortdius^ ed. 3. 11. 
llesaeVs, ep. 78). He lias noted in liis bio- 
graphical ‘Memorabilia' in 1682 a journey 
through Suffolk into Yorkshire, returning by 
way of Lancashire. His reputation as an an- 
tiquary and topographer was now established, 
and he became known to scholars of other 
nations. He notes under the year 1681, the 
commencement of his friendship with Brisson, 
the distinguished French jurist , who, being on 


an embassy in England, singled out the jwor 
Westminster master, the ‘ umbraticus vir et 
pulvere scholastico obsitus' (Smith), for spe- 
cial attention; and still earlier, in 1577, a 
visit of Abraham Ortelius, the ^universm geo- 
ip*aphifo vindex et instaurator,' to England 
brought ( he two men togef her. Camden, urged 
and encouraged by bis new friend, undertook 
the systemat ie preparation of the ^ Britannia.' 
For 1 his work Camden's labours wertj enor- 
mous. Among other things, he tells us that 
he had to get some knowledge of the Welsh 
and Anglo-Saxon languages, to read and read 
again both native and other historians, many 
of whose works still remained in manuscript, 
and to ransack and select from the public re- 
cords; and to all this, be it remembered, was 
added the ‘ laboriosissimuin mimiis ’ of teach- 
ing (see some of the original collections for 
the work in Cotton MSS, Titus F, vii“ix,and 
Cleopatra A. iv). 

After ten years’ toil the ‘Britannia’ was 
completijd, anrl appeared with a dedication 
to I.iOrd-treasnrer Burghley, dated 2 IMay 
1580, tte day on whicli Camden completed 
his thirty-fifth year. Its success was gi’oat ; 
nothing of the kind had been attempted since 
the days of Leiand, and by him only in briefer 
outline.' In the spacci of four years it jiasscHl 
through three London editions, besides a re- 
])rint at Frankfort in 1690; a fourth edition 
came otit in 1694. All tliese (‘ditions had 
the siipi^ision of the author, and the last 
wa.s fully illustrated witli genealogical 
matter. In 1589 Camden travelh'd into De- 
vonshire, where he had bf*en presented early 
in the -year (0 Feb.) by Dr. Fiers, bisliop of 
Salisbury, with thp probend of Dfracvnnbe, a 
preferment which hedield forlifo, alMiouglia 
layman. In the next year he w^as in Wales 
in company with Dr. rVancis Godwin, soon 
afterwfi^S bishop of Llandatf (1001), and 
then qf^tt'toreforcl The expenses of 

these jl^uni.oys are said to liave been defrayc'd 
by bir^oidjyiend Godfrey Goodman. In Oc- 
tober ague fastened upon him, 

and ct^ng to liim persistently for months. It 
wai« not till June 1694 that he could write 
down ‘ fobrt libt^ratus.’ 

Meanwhile Dr, Grant, the head-master of 
Westminster, resigned his post in February 
1693, and \nthe foitewmg month he was suc- 
ceeded hy Camden. In 1 508 Camden visited 
Salisbury and AVells, returning by way of 
Oxford, ‘ where he visited most , if not all, of 
the churches and chapels for (he copying out 
of the several monuments and ai*ms in them, 
whicli were reduced by him into a book writ- 
ten w'itli his own hand ' (Wood). But the 
next year lie fell seriously ill again, and re- 
moved to the house of one Cuthbert Line^ 
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by the careful nursing of whose wife he re- 
covered. In 1597 also he published his Greek 
grammar for the use of Westminster School, 

‘ Institutio Oraecfe Graramatices Compen- 
diaria/ which was based on an earlier one 
(J Qrtecje Linguje Spicilegium’) by his prede- 
cessor, but cast in a more convenient form 
(see a portion of the manuscript in Cotton 
M8, V espasian E. vi ii ). It became very popu- 
lar, and lias gone through numberless impres- 
sions, liaving continued in use down to a re- 
cent date. 

About tliis time he was ottered a master- : 
ship of, requests, which he refused; but in ^ 
September of the same year (1597) the (»ttice 
of (ttarenceux king-of-amis fell vacant, and 
on Oet. Oamdeii was appointed to the 
place, having been created llie.hmond htu-ald 
for a single day as a formal step to tlie higlier 
rank, lie owed the appoint ment to Sir Fulke 
Greville [q. v.], afterwards Lord 

llrooke, wit hout any personal sol ici tat ion. If 
we may believe Smith, Lord Burghley was 
oil ended that Camden liad not made interest 
])ersonnlly with him, but was appeased when 
he found that Greville had acted oh his own 
motion. ( ’aimleii was thus released from the 
routine of a sdiioolm aster’s life. Of bis work 
in the school we liavo but few details. In 
his letter to llssher (ep. 195) in 1618, 
makes some reference to his success as a 
teacher, but only to illustrate his constant 
obedience to the Fhiglish church. He writes : 
‘At my coming Westminster I took the 
like oath, where (ah.nt Jacta?itia) God so 
blessed my labours that the now. bishops of 
I-.ondon, Durham, and St. Asaph, to say 
nothing of persons employed now m eminent 
places abroad, and many of especial note at 
homo of all degrees, do acknowledge them- 
selves to have been my scholai*s — yea, I 
brought there to church divers gentlemen of 
Ireland, as Walshes, Nugents, O^laily, Sliees 
. . . and others bred popishly and so amjcted’ 
(see an account of some of Camdtjn’s distin- 
guished pupils in Goxjoh’s Britannia, 18tHj, 
i. xxvii). A few records of Camden^sconpec- 
tion with the chapter have been found in tJie 
chapter books of Westminster (see Chestek, 
Westm. Abbey Registers^ p. 121). Among 
certain regulations, under the date of IG May 
1587, reapecling tlie college library, ‘Mr. 
Camden, \isber for the tyme present,’ is ap- 
pointed ‘ keper of the said librarie,’ with a 
yearly salary of twenty shillings. On 2 Dec. 
1591 he had the lease of ‘ a little tenement 
in the Close tor the terra of his life.’ On 
29 Jan. 1604 lie and another ‘ have their dicitt 
allowed them at our common table ; ’ and 
after receipt of ‘hir letters in favor 

of Mr. Camden, a patent for his manes die’ 


during the life of the said Mr. Camden ’ was 
gTanted to him on 13 June 1594. 

Camden’s appointment as Clarenceux had 
given offence, for it was mainly a feeling of 
jealousy that prompted the public attack 
opened upon him in 1599. His antagonist 
was Ralph Brooke (or Brookesmouth) v.], 
York herald, who is said to have also aspired to 
the post which Camden had obtained. Taking 
the fourt h edition of the ‘ Britannia ’ of 1594, 
Brooke had set himself to examine the pedi- 
grees of illiLstrious families therein set forth, 
and produced the errors in a book entitled 
‘ A Disco verie of certain Errours published 
in print in the much commended “ Britan * 
nia," 1594,’ and without date. It has beer 
stated that Brooke had been preparing his 
attack from the time of the publication of the 
fourth edition, in his prefatory address ‘to 
Malster (^amden’ he does not give him the 
title of Clnrenceux. On the other hand, it 
se<*nis liardly probable that the address, pub- 
lished in 1599, would have been issued as 
written two years earlier. Brooke more pro- 
bably abstained from recognising as aking-of- 
arms oiui whom he was at tacking for his short- 
comings as a herald. Besides, (^amden had 
written wilh some lightness of the opinions 
of heralds, and Brooke’s professif>nal jealousy 
was touched. Besides accusing Camdem g<me- 
rally of errors in genealogy, llrooko eliarges 
'lim with pillagingfrom Glover, from whom he 
lad gleaned ‘ not handfuls, but whole sheaves,’ 
,nd claims for Lelnnd tlu' honour of having 
anticipated Camden ‘as the first author ami 
'ontriver of tliis late-born “ Britannia.” ’ The 
ity le of t he attack is personal and coarse, but 
Brookt^ recognised Camden’s wide reputation 
ns a scholar ‘ of rare knowledge and sinoular 
ndnstry ; ’ and yet no man, he fairly adds, ‘ is 
<o generally well seen in all things but an 
nferior person in some one special matter may 

beyond him.’ Camden’s biographers have 
made the most of Brooke’s bad qualities. He 
appears to have been a man of ability, but of 
:i quarrelsome temper, and constantly at war 
with his brother heralds. 

In the latter part of the year 1000 Camden 
travelled into the north as ^ar as Carlisle with 
nis friend Robert (afterwards Sir Robert) Cot- 
r.on, in order to survey the northern counties, 
and returned in December. MeanwliWe, be 
had prepared a hftli edition of the ‘ Britan- 
nia,’ and j)ublished it in this same year, ap- 
pending to it an address ‘ ad Ijectorem,’ in 
which he replied to Brooke’s strictures. In 
this document Camden is at pains to show 
how Brooke had himself blundered, and he 
injudiciously introduces much personal mat- 
ter, The strong point of his defence is that 
the ‘Britannia’ was a tojiographical and 
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historical work, rather than heraldic and ge- 
nealogical. For the rest, he shifts many of his 
faults on to his predecessor, Clarenceux Cooke, 
whose papers he had used. He confesses ho 
had copied Leland, but not without acknow’- 
ledgment; and argues that while Leland had 
spent five years, he bad passed six times that 
number in the study of antiquity. Camden 
would have been to blame had Ke not made j 
use of his predecessor. How much he im- . 
proved upon him is loo manifest to need ! 
proof (see Govna’s edition, in which, under 
Dorsetshire, the passages taken from Leland 
are printed in italics). As Bishop Gibson : 
remarks, a perusal of LelaiiJ’s ‘ Itinerary' is , 
Camden’s best defeiict^ , 1 

Brooke wrote a ‘ Second Discoverie,’ in 
which he charges Camden with having ori- 
ginally rejected friendly oilers of correction 
on the appearance of his fourth edition, and 
complains tliat his ' First Discoverie ’ was 
interrupted and cut short by the influence of 
Camden's friends, and he * stayed by com- 
mandment of authority to proeet‘d any far- 
ther.’ He presented tliis second part of his 
work to King James in l(i:20, but was not 
allowed to publish it (Noble, College of 
Anmy p. 248; but see also Nicolas, Me'iwnr 
of Awjustine Vincent^ 1827, p. 20), and it 
was not till a century later (in 1723) that it 
appeared in print, from the manuscript in the 
possession of John Anstis the older [q. v.], 
with an appendix showing the corrections 
which Camden made, in tht; points in dispute, 
in bis fiftli edition of 1G(X). 

In 1000 Camden also ^diverted himself 
among the ancient monuments’ (Gibson), 
and published his account of tlnj monuments, 
or rather list of the epitaphs, in Westminster 
Abbey, entitled ‘ lieges, lieginse, Nobiles, et 
alii in ecclesia collegiata B. Petri West- 
inonasterii sepulti,’ a work which lio en- 
larged and issued again in 1003 and 1006. 
In 1001 he was again stricken with fever, 
but recovered under the care of his friend 
William Heather, afterwards doctor of music 
and founder of a music lect ure at Oxford ; 
and in 1003, on an outbreak of the plague in 
London, he removed to his friend Cotton’s 
house at Connington in Huntingdonshire, 
where he stayed till Christmas. In the latter 
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nica, Hibernica, a veteribiis scripta/ and a 
dedication to Sir Fulke Greville. This book 
originally grew out of his preparatory labours 
on the * Britannia.’ lie had also conceived 
the idea of writing a general history of Eng- 
land in Latin, but the vastness of the scheme 
compelled him to abandon the project. He 


had accordingljy to content himself with put- 
ting forth this volume of chronicles and 
smaller works, dealing with particular pe- 
riods, 08 the account of the Norman invasion 
whicli lu? gave in his edition of the ‘ Britan- 
nia’ of 1007, and liis annals of Queen Eliza- 
bet li. Camden’s edition of the chronicle of 
Asser [q. v.J is famous from llie fact of its 
containing t lie interpolated passage regarding 
the foundation of Gxford llniversitv by King 
Alfred. The same account lia<l already ap- 
peared in his ‘ Britannia ’ of 1(500. Conclu- 
sive evidence on the point is lost by the 
disappearance of the mauuscripts of Asser, 
but it is now admitted that the passage is a 
late forgery. The circuiiistance of its inter- 
polation in Camden’s publications has natu- 
rally cast some suspicion upon his honesty in 
the mat ter ; but , as (.lough says, Camden had 
no sjHicial reason for glorifying Oxford, and 
liiscliaracler for truthfiiluess stands loo liigh 
to be impeached on imperfect evkhmee. The 
composition of the jiassage has been attri- 
buted to Sir Henry Savile (sec IVkkek, 
Early Hist, of Oxford^ Oxford Hist. Soc. 
1884-6, pp. 39 sqq.) At this same time 
Camden was also preparing for the press his 
‘ Remains,’ or commonplace collections from 
his ‘Britannia,* ‘ the rude rubble and outcast 
rubbish of a greater and more serious work,’ 
as he styles It. The book was brought out 
in 1G06, with a dedication to Sir Robert 
Cotton, signed only with the letters M. N., 
the last letters of UamdenJj two names, and 
passed through as many as seven enlitioiis in 
tile course of the seventeenth century. lie 
had originally intended to dedicate it to Sir 
Fulke (Jreville, but did honour to that patron 
by the dedication of his collection of chro- 
nicles in its place. On the discovery of the 
Gunpowder plot Camden was for the first 
time called upon to write in the public ser- 
[ vice, and instructed to translate into Latin 
I the account of the trial of the conspirators. 
Accordingly in 1G07 appeared his ‘ Actio in 
; Henricum (larnetum, ^ocietat is Jesuitical in 
’ Anglia superiorem, et croteros.’ 

I On ,7 Sept. 1G07 Camden had injured his 
i teg so severely by a fall from his horse that 
i he was kept to his house for nine months, 
j only leaving it at len^li to attend the fune- 


1 hand to his “ Britannia” whicli gained him 
I the titles of the VaiTo, the Strabo, and the 
' Paitsanias of Britain in the writings and 
letters of learned men ’ (Gibson),- and pub- 
lished during 1607 an edition in mlio, wmeh 
was a considerable enlargement on those 
which had preceded. As his own memoranda 
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prove, he did not to the last give up thoughts 
of a still further edition, and as late as 1 021 
he was making researches for the pur|)ose 
(Apparat, AnnaL Jac, /, p. 70). 

Under date of 1608 Camden enters in his 
^ Memorabilia^ the words ‘ Annales digerere 
ccepi ; ' lie began to digest the material for a 
history of Elizabeth’s reign which he had 
contempla1;ed for some years. As fur back 
as 1597 he had been urged to the work by 
his patron. Lord Ihirghlcy ; but the death of 
the latter in the following year had probably 
been one of the principal reasons for laying 
it aside, lie now resumed his preparations, 
but Was inten'upted by a severe illness which 
seized him on his birthday, 2 May 1609. The 
fear of the plague, which broke out in his 
neighbourhood at the same time, drove him 
to his friend Heather’s house in Westminster, 
where he recovered under the treatment of 
Dr. John (liflard. When convalescent he 
removed to Chisleluirst in August, and re- j 
mained there till the close of the following [ 
October. 

It was at this period that an attempt was 
made to carry out a plan, devised by Dr. 
Sutclille, dean of Exeter, to found a college 
at Chelsea for a certain numbijr of learned j 
men who were to be employed in writing j 
against the errors of the church of Home. 
The king nominated a provost (Dr. Sutclilfc ! 
himself), seventeen felloAvs, and two histo- j 
rians. One of the latter was Camden, whose ; 
appointment was dated 10 May 1610. The 
sclieme fell through for lack of funds, and ^ 
the site of the building, which was actually ; 
begun, was iinally used for the present Chel- j 
sea Hospital. 

At length, in 1616, Camden published 
his annals brought down to the end of : 
the year 1588, ‘Annales rerum Anglicarum 
et llibernicarum, regnante EUzabetha, ad j 
ennum Salutis mdlxxxix.’ The hook was re- 
ceived generally with high praise. Smith 
and oilier biographers of Camden specially 
quote Selden^s eulogy, who singles out (Jam- 
den’s ‘ Annals ’ and Bacon’s ‘ History of 
Henry VII ’ as the only two books of their 
kind which reach a high stfindard of excel- 
lence, for, except them, ‘ we have not so 
much iis a publique piece of the history ol 
England that tastes enough luther of the 
truth or plenty that may be gained from the 
records of the kingdom’ (Letter quoted in 
Vincent’s DwcormV 0 / AVro?/r«, 1622). But 
Camden’s impartiality was aiterwavds im- 
pugned in certain pomts, and particularly in 
the contradictions which appeared between 
bis own account of the events in Scotland 
and concerning Mary Queen of Scots, and 
the information which he was said to have 


supiilied to the French historian De Thou on 
tlie same subject. Gough points out that 
Camden writing in England could not use 
the same freedom as De Thou writing abroad. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is really no 
evidence to show that Camden supplied De 
Thou witli the information which has been 
attributed to him. Their correspondence 
began at a date when the second part of the 
French historian’s work was already in the 
press, and there is nothing in tlieir letters to 
show that any such information liad passed 
(see Smith, Vita^ p. 54 ; Batlb, Dictionary^ 
English ed. 17*26, iv. 64, 65). On the con- 
trary, in his hrst letter to Camden, February 
1605-6 (ep. 54), De Thou, telling him that 
the book is btung printed, asks his advice 
how he may best avoid giving ollence in 
treating of the alfairs of Scotland. But there 
was then no time to alter the wdiole com- 
plexion of liis account, however he may have 
modified anything on Camden’s suggestion 
of moderation; and, in fact, he apologises 
for doing so littlt? in this din^ction in the 
letter which accompanied the gift of his 
work, August 1606 (ep. 59). (Jarudon wrote 
a pap(»r of ‘ Aiiimadversiones in Jac. Aug. 
Thuani Historiam, in qua res Scoticfe memo- 
rantur ’ (iiriuted with the ‘ Epistolie’) ; and, 
although this was done by James’s order, 
Camden could liardly Iiave thus criticised 
work for wliicli he was liims(*lf ])artly an- 
swei'able. At a later period De Thou was 
gHiatly indebted to Camden’s assistance. 
There is extant (Cot ion MS, 15iuslina F. x, 
f. 254) a memorandum by tlu* latter : ‘ The 
eojiye of this story of Queen Elizabeth, from 
1585 to 1587, nut transcribefl for myself as 
yt*tt, hut sent into Francis to Tuanus.’ The 
transcript was no doubt sent to De Thou in 
continuation of Sir llobcrt Cotton’s ‘ Com- 
raoiiiaries,’ which, as far as the year 1582, 
had been placed at his service in 1613 {De 
Thou to Caniden^ ep. 99). De Thou refers 
to it in his letter of .luly 1515 (ep. Ill), in 
which he also asks for the rest of the annals 
of Elizabot h’wS reign, and, if possible, the con- 
tinuation to 1610. 

As to the theory that Camden smoothed 
down his original account to please James, 
or even that the king himself made altera- 
tions, we are able to go to the manuscripts 
themselves for evidence, Camden’s dr^ts 
and transcripts (unfortunately imperfect) of 
his ‘Annals’ are in the Cottonian Library 
(Faustina F, i-x). In the first part of the 
work those manuscripts contain a portton 
of the first drafts, a first fair copy, which 
was further revised, and, from this revision, 
a second fair copy, which, after receiving 
I further corrections and insertions, presents, 
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with slight variations, the text of the printed 
work. The fii'st copy ends with the year 
1582, and no doubt it was the i*est of this 
transcript that was sent to De Thou. The 
second copy breaks off in the middle of 1586. 
Throughout the work there is no altenition 
of the main lines on which the history was 
first laid down. The latter pnrt (1586-8), 
where the* transcripts fail, and especially the j 
account of Mary’s trial and execution, is 
supplied by the drafts, a perusal of which j 
clearly indicates that the revision which j 
they underwent was exactly of the same 
nature as that which is se.\n in the tran- 
scripts of the earlier portion. The second 
transcrii)t a])pears to have been tinally re- 
vised in 1613, and the text thus received the 
form in which it w'as published before it was 
submitted to the king. 

Camden’s biographers, from Smith down- 
wards, tell us that on account of these cen- 
sures he d<‘terniined that the second part of 
Ills ^Annals’ should not see the light during 
his lifetime. However, it appears from one 
of his letters (ep. *287), written on the sul>- 
mission of the manuscript to the king, that 
at that time liis feelings werti neutral. While 
careless as to the publication of the Latin 
original, he was decidedly op]>osed to the 
appearance of an English translation ; < As I 
do not dislike that they should bo published 
in my lifetime, so 1 do not desire that, they 
should be set forth in English until after my 
death, knowing how unjust carpers the un- 
learned reader.s are.’ lie finished the com- 

E ilation in 1617, and, ktvpi ng the original, 
e sent a copy to his fritmd, Pierre Dnnuy, 
the historian, wdio undertook to publish it 
after the author’s death. It w^as accordingly 
issued at Leyden in 1625, and in London in 
1627. 

The materials from which Camden com- 
piled his ‘Annals’ exist to* tlie pres^mt day 
in great part in the Cottonian Library. God- 
frey Goodman, bishop of (Gloucester, once 
a pupil of Camden’s at Westminster, and 
neiihew of his old friend tlie dean, asked for 
such materials as a legacy, but Chiradcn had 
already bequeatlied them to Arclihishop Ban- 
croft, on whose death lie transferred the 
bequest to the succeeding primate, Abbot. 
Bishop Gibson has suggesUnl that tlie papers 
so bequeathed \vero only such as more im- 
mediately concerned ecclesiastical matters. 
Whatever t hey may hav(^ been, it is suppos«id 
that they were lost on the pillage of Laud’s 
library, as Sancroft could find no trace of 
them. 

Camden continmxl to write short memo- 
randa of events in the course of the reign of 
James T : ‘ a skeleton of a history, or bare 


touches to put the author in mind of ^oater 
matters, had he lived to have digested them 
in a full history’ (Wood), which were 
printed by Smitli at the end of his * Caradeni 
Epistola?.^ Wood is the authority for the 
story of tlie original manuscri^; having been 
carried off, after Camden’s death, by John 
llacket, afterwards (1061) bishop of Lich- 
field, ‘who, as I have been divers times in- 
formed, did privately convoy it out of tho 
library of the author.’ It is now in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Camden spent the latter years oi his life 
in retirement at Chislehiirst, He describes 
himself to Usshcr, in July 1618 (ep. 195), as 
‘ being retinal into tbe country for the re- 
covery of my tender health, whore, portum 
anhelans beatituilinU^ I pur|Kised to sequester 
myself from worldly business and cogit ations ; ’ 
and, constant to his place of retreat, he de- 
cliiuid the invitation, made in 1621 by Sir 
H(.‘nry 8a vile, to take up his quarters in his 
house at Eton, wliere, says his friend, ‘you 
might midee me a happy man in my old 
age without any discontt'iit ’ (ep. 251). In 
February J62p he had a severe vomiting of 
bh)od and remained ill till the 

following Augtist, his constitution rallying, 
however, even after further blood-letting by 
Dr. Giffard; 

During 1619 his letters show that lie had 
some dispute with his brother kings-of-arms, 
Garter an4- Nojrroy, conct?ruing his appoint- 
ment of deputies to serve on his visitations 
(see a list, of counties visited by his deputies 
in The of co. Hunttngdotiy (!/aind. 

Soc., 184&, p, vi). Indeed, down to the very 
time of dite death this matter continmrd to 
cause Wm tJtOuble, there being still extant 
{Cotton Julius C. iii. f. 151 b; Letters 
of Literary Men^ Camd. Soc. p. 1 2(5) 

on this aubject a letter signed, with painful 
effort, 22 Oct* 1623, after he had received tho 
stroke shortly preceded his death. In 
another simply 26 Oct., probably 

1628, he rri^P? to the office of ClaronceUx 
having to another, and continues 

that ‘ proposed to l(‘ave me 6(X)/. pre- 
sent ly,'^hnJ an hundred mark a year’ {Cotton 
MS, t’austina E. i. f. 131). 

Early in 1621 he was vsummoned to court 
to exercise his office of king-ot-arms on the 
ci*eation of Lord-chancellor Bacon as Vis- 
count St. Albans ; and in June of the same 
year he was present at the degradation of 
Sir Francis Mitchell {Apparat, Annul, Jac, J, 
pp. 66, 72). ^ 

At the end of August 1621 he had a return 
of the blood-vomiting. He had long had tho 
design of founding a history lectureship at 
Oxford, and now he executed a deed of gift, 
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6 INIarch 1 622, and sent it down to the uni- 
versity, where it was published in convoca- 
tion on 1 7 May. The endowment was pro- 
vided out of the manor of Bexley in Kent, 
which Camden had purchased of Kir IJenry 
Si)elman. The rents, valued at 400/. per 
aiinuiu, were settled on William Ifcatner 
and his heirs for a term of ninety-nine years, 
dating from the time of Cainden^s death, and 
during this term the annual stipend of 140/. 
was to be paid to the professor of history. 
Tlie first, professor, appointed by Camden 
himself, was Degory Whearc. 

Within a few weeks of this foundation 
Camden records, in the last entry in his ‘ Me- 
morabilia,’ a night of illness on 7 June 1622. 
Little more than a year after (18 Aug. 162o) 
he fell from his chair, stricken with paralysis, 
which for the moment d(‘])rived him of the 
use of his liands and feet {Appamt. Amial, 
Jao, /, p. 82). This was hdlowed hy an ill- 
ness which put an end to his life, 0 Nov. 162^1. 
His body was brouglit up to his house at 
Westrainstt‘r| and on the 19th of the montl 
was thence, carriiul to burial in the abbey, 
and laid, \n the presence of a large company, 
in the southern transept (see a copy of his 
funeral certificate, which gives the names of 
persons who attended, printed in The Vmta^ 
tio7i of CO, Hunt,^ Oamd. Soc., 1W9, p. xi). 
llis monuinimt of white marble, which is 
affixed to the wall above his ^ve, represents 
him at half hi-ngth, his left band, ..resting on 
a closed Ix^ok, on which is the word ‘ Bri- 
tan rjia.’ It is curious that in the inscrip- 
tion his age is wrongly stated to have been 
seventy-four. Smith (p. 7*1) tells iin appa- 
rently absurd story, on the faith of gossip of 
Charles Hatton, that the nosO of the effigy 
was wdlfully damaged hy a ypung man, one 
of whose relatives had been reiSected on by 
(!?amden. Another and more probable ac- 
L^ounl of the mischief is that the cavaliers or 
independents who broke into the abbey at 
night to deface tJie hearse of the Earl of 
Es.sex (1646) ‘ used the like unciyil deport- 
ment towards the effigies of, old learned 
Camden, cut in pieces the book bald 4n his 
hand, broke off his nose, and othfer^ise de- 
faced his visiognomy’ (Perfect Diurnal, 
23-30 Nov. 1646, quoted in Stanley’s J/c?no- 
Hals of Westm, Abbey ^ 1876, p. 290). The 
damages were repaired at the cost of the 
university of Oxford. An oration in^Cam- 
dei\’s honour, w'hich w^as delivered by Zouch 
Towiiley, deput y-orat (u*, and another (‘Pa- 
rentatio Historica ’) by Degory l-Vbeare, to- 
gether with various copit\s of complimentary 
verses composed by members of the univer- 
sity, were published in 1624 under the title 
of ^ Camdeni Insignia.’ 


During his long service at Westminster 
School, Camden had laid by sufficient means 
to content him. By his will, which was 
I)roved 10 Nov. 1623, William Heather being 
executor, and which was printed by Hearne 
{^Cmiotut Discourses, ii. 390), be left a number 
of small sums to various friends and dc?- 
pendents. His cousin .lohn Wyatt, painter, 
of London, receives the largest bequest of 
100/. A piece of plate is left to Sir Eulke 
Greville, lord Brooke, ‘ wdio pre fenced mo 
f/ratis to my office.’ The t wo city guild.s of 
l^^inters and Cordwainers also received each 
a ]uece of plo^e, with directions to have it 
inscribed as the gift of ^ Guil. Camdenus, 
filius Sampsonis pictoris Londinensis.’ With 
regard to his books and manuscripts Camden 
directs that Sir iio))ert Cotton ^ shall have the 
first view of them, that he may take out such 
as I borrow'cd of liim,’ and then bequeaths 
to him all except heraldic colh?ctions and 
ancient seals, wdiieh were to pass, at a valua- 
tion, to his successors in the office of Cla- 
rence ux. 'Hie printed books, however, w'ere 
diverted to anotlier use; for on the building 
of the new library attached to the abbey, 
Dr. .lohn Williams, bisliop of Lincoln and 
dean of Westminster, ‘ laid hold of an expres- 
sion in the will that\vas capable of a double 
meaning’ (Gibson), and removed the hooks 
thither. Sir Henry Hourghchier, in his letter 
to Tkssher ( Pakk, Life of rW/cr,p. 302), says: 

^ llis library, 1 hope, will fall to my share, by 
an agreement bi'tw^enm his executors and me ; 
which I much de.sire, paitly to keep it entire, 
out of my love to the defunct.’ 

Camden appears to have been of a pecu- 
liarly ha])py tem])evament. His gentleness 
of disposition made and kept him many 
friends. He w^as active in body, of middle 
height, of a pleasant countenance, and as 
his portraits, taken when he w'as well ad- 
vanced in life, present him, of a ruddy com- 
plexion. He was careless of ordinary per- 
sonal distinction, and refused kuightliood. 
^I never made suit to any man,’ he writes in 
his letter to Ussher in 1618 (ep. 195), ‘no, 
not to his majesty, but for a matter of course, 
incident to my place ; neither, God be praised, 
I needed, having gathered a contented suf- 
ficiency by my long labours in the school.^ 
And again, his own words, ‘My life and my 
writings shall apologise for me’ (ep. 194), 
might have been adopted as his motto. 

Among his intimate friends Smith enume- 
rates Sir Robert Cotton, Bishop Godwin, 
Matthew Sutcliffe, Sir Henry Savile, Sir 
Henry Wotton, Archbishop U ssher, Sir Henry 
Bourghchier, Sir Henry Spelinan, and John 
Selden. In addition, his printed correspon- 
dence connects him with Thomas Savile, who 
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died early (1692), Degory Whearo, John The first part of the * Annalos’ was pub- 
Johnstone of St. Andrews, Sir VVilliam lished in l(Ur>, in folio. The second part 
Beecher the diplomatist, and many other appeared (with a reprint erf the first part.) at 
Englishmen;. and with Ortelius, James Qru- Leyden in l()2o in 8vo, and independently, 
ter, the librarian of the Elector Palatine, the but unifonn with the 1615 edition of the fost 
historian and statesman, Jacques de Thou, part, in London in 1627. Further editions 
Casauboni^ Peter Sweerts, Peiresc, Jean Hot- i of the complete work W4^re issued at Leyden 
man, once Leicester’s secretary, and others, j in 8vo in 1(W19 and 1677. Thu most perfect 
Of his friendship with De Thou he seems to j edition is that printed by Ilearne from Dr, 
have been especially proud, as lie enters in : Smith’s copy, wfiicli had received corrections 
his ‘-Memorabilia,’ as he had done in the ease I from Camden’s own hand, collated with a 
of Brisson, a note of their first acquaintance | manuscript in t he Hawliiisou collect ion, three 
in 1606. j vols. 8vo, 1717. 

Camden’s ‘Britannia, sive .J^'^lorentissimo- A French translation of the first part was 
rum Regnoriim Anglue, Scotia?, llibeniite, et - published by Paul de Bellegent in London, 
Insular um adjacentiiim e.x. intima an tiquitate 11624, 4 to, and of both parts in Paris, 1627. 
Chorographica Descript io,’ was first published, j This translation of the first part was turned 
in 8vo, in 1586. Anthony Wood ; hi to English by Abraham Darcie, or Darcy, 

ed. Bliss') has erroneously stated that editions ; in 1625, 4to. The second part of the ‘Annals' 
appearea in 1582 and 1585. Camden him- : was translated into English by Thomas 
self has fixed the true date in bis ‘Memo- ‘ Browne, in 1629, 4to. An English version 
rabilia,’ in 1586, ‘Britunniam edidi.’ The j of the whole work, by 11. N[ortonJ, appeared 
second edition, which besides other additions | in 1635. English editions were also issued 
is distinguished by an index, was issued, in i in 1675 and 1(588, folio. The work was also 
the same size, in 1587. The third tidition, j incorporated in White Keniiet’s ‘Complete 
also 8vo, followed in 151X) ; a facsimile of it ; History,’ 1706. 

being also published at Frankfort, and again ! Camden’s coiirespondence was published 
issued ill 1616. The fourth edition, in 4to, by Dr. Thomas Smith ; ‘ V. cl. Gulielmi Cam- 
is dated 1594. The fifth, dedicated to Queim deni et Illuslrium Virorum ad (>. Carndtuium 
EIizab(?th, also in 4to, was published in 1600, Ej>istola>,’ London, 1691, 4 to. (The original 
and is the first edition which treats of coins, i letters to Camden are contained in Cotton 
of which it has six plates, besides four maps j MS, Julius C. v.) The volume also includes 
and a view of iStonehenge. The sixth edition, | a Latin life of Camden; Zoucli Tuwiiley’s 
the last issueil in Camden’s lifetime, apjjeared | oration on his death; his notes of the reign 
in 1607, in folio, and lias large additions. It 1 of James I, ‘Begni liegis Ja^jobi I Anna- 
is dedicated to Janies I, and has maps of lium Apparatus;’ a fiipgle leaf of autobio- 
several counties by Saxton and Norden. It I graphical ‘ Memorabilia de seipso and a f(;w 
was reprinted as the fourth part of Jansson’s smaller pieces. An English version, witJi 
‘Novas Atlas’ in 1659; and two editions of some oimssions, of his ‘ISotes of the lleign 
an epitome were published in Holland ift of James ’ was incorpomted in White Ken- 
1617 and 1639. net’s ‘ Complete History ,M706. 

The ‘ Britannia’ was first translated into Several of Camden’s short papers on he- 
English by Philemon Holland, apparently raldic or antiquarian subjects, which he seems 
under Camden’s own direction. Two editions to have written for a Society of Antiquaries 
were issued, iu 1610 and 1637. Edmund of which he was a meinbiir (see Spelman’s 
Gibson, aft erward.<i bisliop of Lincoln (1716), ‘ Original of the Terpis,’ in G riisoN’s lleliq, 
and of London (1723), published the first SpelmanniancBy 1723, p, 69), are printed in 
edition of his translation, in folio, in 1695; Ilearne’s ‘Collection of Curious Discourses,’ 
the second, in two vols. folio, in 1722. The 1771. Specimens of his power in Latin verse 
latter was reprinted in J 753 ; and againl^, with composition are to be seen in some small 
a few con’ections, by Gibson’s son-in-law, pieces printed by Smith, and in his ‘Mamage 
George Scott, in 1772. The last translation of Thame and Isis’ in the ‘Britannia’ (Ox- 
was by Richard Gough, who issued it , with fordshire). 

very large additions, in three vols. Tolio, in We learn from Smith that it was at the 
1789, A second edition, in four vols. (the request of Peiresc aivl other friends that 
first alone being revised by the editor), was Camden had his portrait token. The artist 
issued in 1806. The Ashmole MS. 849 con- was Marc Geerarts, and two of the three 
tains an English translation by Richard extant authentic portraits are from his hand. 
Knolles, which was found in Camden’s study The first came to the hands of Degory Wheare, 
after his death, having probably been pre- who presented it to the History Sch^l at 
sented to him by the translator. Oxford. It is now in the gallery of the 
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Bodleian Library, The second bolbnged to 
Sir Robert. Cotton, and remained until re- 
cently with his library in the British Muvseum. 
It is now in the National Porti’ait Gallery. 
A third portrait, taken by stealth, when 
Camden was on his deathbed, belonged to 
Lord-chancellor Clarendon. It still forms 
part, of the Clarendon Callery (sen Lady 
Theresa Friends of Clarendmi, 1 852, j 

iii. 284). Two other portraits, in posrfcvS- i 
sion of the College of Arms and the Painter- ! 
Stainers’ Company, perished in the fire of ' 
London. A eo])y of one of the originals was ! 
made for Sylvan Morgan, who also std. up a | 
second, much decorated, as a sign before his 
door. 

The engraved portraits of Camden are as 
follows: 1. Oval, by .1. T. de Bry, in Bois- 
sard’s nVibliotheca slvo Tluisaunis Virtutis 
et Gloritc,’ 1628, sm. 4to. 2. Small oval (by 
J. Payne J"), bearing the name of G. Humble 
as publisher; the plate afterwards used. 
Humble’s name bidng cleaned off, in the 1 6;57 
edition, and again, retouched, in th(i 1657 
edition of the H Remains,’ sm. 4to. 3. Small 
square, by AV. Marshall, in Fuller’s ^Holy 
Stat(i,’ 1618, folio. 4. In a herald’s c('al, 
very unlike all the others, and ptThaps copied 
from Morgan’s ^sign,’ by J. Oaywood, in 
Morgan’s ‘ Sphere of (Icntry,’ 1661, sin. folio 
5, An adaptation of 2 by R. AA’hite, in the 
‘Remains,’ 1674, 8yo. 6, Another, larger, 
by White, reprasentiiig Camden at fifty-eight 
years of age, A.J). 1 009, in t lu^ ‘ ]i]])istohe,’ 1 691 , 
4to. 7. in a herald’s coat, also by AVhit(‘, 
large, in Gibson’s ‘Britannia,’ 1695, folio. 
8. The Bodleian portrait, engraved by Basirt‘ 
for Gough’s ‘Britannia,’ 1789, folio. 9. A ^ 
small head-piece, by G. Vertue, for AN ise’s j 
ed. of Asser, 1722, In addition, there, are a 
few modern copies, including one after the 
Clarendon portrait. 

Camden’s house at Chislohurst passed, in 
the last cent ury, into the hands of the family 
of Pratt, barons Camden, who took their 
title from the property. To the present gene- 
ration it is known as the place of retirement 
of the French emperor, Louis 'Napoleon. 

[Ojimden’s Memorabilia de soipso, his Jac. T 
Annaliiim Apparatus, and his correspondence, 
all in Smith’s Camdeni Epistolae (1091); his 
address ad Lectoreni in the 1600 o<l. of the Bri- 
tannia; Begory NVh care’s Parontafio Historica 
(1624); Camdeni Vita, by Smith (1091); Life 
in Gibsons Britannia; Life in Gough’s Bri- 
tannia ; Life in Baylo’s Dictionary (1736) ; Life 
in the Biograph ia Britanni<%'i; Life in Wood’s 
Athonic Oxon. (od. Bliss), vol. ii. ; Letters of Emi- 
nent Literary Men (Camd. Soc. 1843); Chesters 
Westminster Abbey Registers (1875)]. 

E. M. T. 


CAMELEAC. [See Cimblliauc.] 

CAMELFORD, Lord (1737-1793). [See 
Pitt, Thomas.] 

CAMERON, Sir ALAN (1753 1828), 
general, the head of a branch of tlie great 
clan Cameron, was born at iirrach, Inver- 
ness-shire, in 1753 . He won a great athletic 
reputation in his native glens, and on tlie out- 
break of the war of the American revolution 
volunteered for service in America, and re- 
ceived a commission in one of the provincial 
regiments. In 1782 he wa.s taken prisoner 
when on a mi^^sion to organise a force out of 
the Indian tribes, and was imprisoned for two 
years in the common gaol at Philadelphia as 
an abettor of Indian atrocities. In an at- 
tempt to escape he broke both liis ankles. In 
1784 he w'as released and ndurned to Errach, 
and was put upon half-pay. On 17 Aug. 
i 1793 letters of service were issued to him to 
j raise a coi'ps of highlanders, of which ke was 
a]q)ointed rnajor-comrnandant. His immense 
po])ularit V in the higldands made this an easy 
task, although ho had no bounty to grant. In 
January 1794 a tine body of a thousand m(*ii, 
raised by him and ofiicered by old half-pay 
ollicers of the Am(u*ican war, was inspected 
at Glasgow and named the 79tli, or Cameron 
Highlanders; Cameron was nominated lieu- 
tenant-colonel commandant. From 1794 to 
1795 (he new regiment serv^ed in Flanders, 
and in 1796, in which year he was gazetted a 
lieutenant-colonel in theanny, it was ordered 
to the VNA'st Indit\s and engaged at the re- 
(‘apt lire of AI arti niq n e. I n 1 7 97 t lie men of 
th(‘ regiment, which had been decimated by 
disease, wore draft e<l into the 42iid High- 
landers, and Cameron and the ollicers re- 
turned to Scotland, where in a few months 
they had raised a now regiment under the 
same designation, ht to be ordered on active 
service. Accordingly, in 1799, the new 79tli 
regiment was ordered to form part of the ex- 
pedition to the Ile.lder ; it was one of the regi- 
ments in Aloore’s brigade, and particularly 
distinguished itself in tlie battle of 2 Oct,, 
in which Camfton was woundtMl. After re- 
cruiting to supply its losses, the 79tli was 
ordered to form part of Sir James Pul teney’s 
expedition to Ferrol, and then to join Sir 
Ralph Abercromby in the Alediterranean. 
In the army which landed at Aboiikir Bay 
on 8 March 1801 and won the battle of Alex- 
andria the 79tli formed part of Lord Cavan’s 
brigade, and was not much engaged. In 1 804 
(Cameron was permitted to raise a second bat- 
talion, which he did in six months, and on 
1 Jan. 1804 he was gazetted a colonel in tJie 
army and colonel of t he 79th. He commanded 
both battalions in Lord Cathcart’a expedition 
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to Denmark in 1807, and was appointed to 
take military possession of Copeiihagen after 
the siege, tn the following year he was, at 
Sir Jolin Moore’s especial request, made a bri- 
gadier-general, witli the command of one of 
the brigades in Moore’s army. He accom- 
panied Moore to Sweden anci then to Por- 
tugal, where Be arrived just after the battle 
of Vimeiro, Wlkeu Sir John Moore made 
his famous advance to Salamanca, Cameron 
was left behind with his brigade to command 
in Lisbon, hut wlion lie was superseded in 
that capacity by the arrival of Major-general 
Cradock, he at once moved fv^ward liy that 
general’s order to join Moore. On reaching 
Almeida he heard of Moore’s retreat, and 
occupied himself in collecting the stragglers; 
these he formed into two battalions, each a 
thousand strong, which did good service at 
the battle of Talavera, and were known as the 
1st and 2nd battalion of Detachments. He 
then fell back on Santarem, and made every 
preparation for covering T.isbon under the 
direction of Major-general C.’radock. Wlien 
Wellesley landed to supersede Cradock, he 
told otf ( ^imeron’s st roug brigade to cover the 
passes into Portugal from tbe east, while he 
drove Hoult from Oporto, and then coming 
south ordered Cameron to lead the advance 
of the army into Spain, At tlie battle of 
Ta lavera Cameron’s brigade was posted on the 
left of the first Hue and was hotly engaged, 
and the general had two horses shot under 
him, but lie continued to command his brigade 
until after tlie battle of Ihisaco, when he w^as 
proinf)ted majr)r-general on 25 .Inly IHIO, and 
obliged to come home from ill-liealth. He 
saw no more service. 1 lis regiment served 
at Fuentes do Onoro, where his eldest son, 
Lieutenant-colonel Pliilip Cameron, was 
killed at its head, and throughout the Pe- 
ninsular war. In 1H14 he received a gold 
medal and clasp for the battles of Talavera 
and Busaco, and in .Tamiary 1815 was made 
a K.C.B, on the (\\.tensioii of the order of the 
Bath. On 12 Aug. 1819 he was promoted 
lieutenant-general. He died at Fulham on' 
9 March 1828, 

[Sketches of the Mannei's, Character, and Pre- 
sent State of the Highlanders of Scotland, with 
details of the Military Services of the Highland 
liegiments, by Colonel David Stewart, 2 vols. 
1822; and Gent. Mag, April 1828.] 11, M. S. 

CAMERON, ALEXANDER, D.D. 
(1 747-1 828), catholic bishop, was born at 
Auchindrine, in Castleton of Braemar, Aber- 
deenshire, on 28 July 1747. After .spending 
fo\ir years in the seminary at Seal an, in Glen- 
livat, he entered the Scotch college at Rome 
on 22 Dec. 1764. On his return to Scotland ; 


in 1772 ho was appointed to tlie mission of 
Strathaven, and in 1780 he became rector of 
the Scotch college at Valladolid. He was 
nominated coadiutor to Bishop Hay in 1797 ; 
was consecrated bishop of Maximianopolis, 
in Paliestrina Secunda, on 28 Oct, 1798, at 
Madrid; returned to Scotland in 1802 ; suc- 
ceeded as fifth vicar-apo.stolic of the Lowland 
district on the resignation of Bishop llay 
in 1806; resigned lii.s vicarial functions in 
1825 ; died at Kdinburgli on 7 Feb. 1828, and 
was buried there in »St. Mary’s Church, on 
whieii occasion the funeral service of the 
catholic church was, for the first time since 
the Reformation, publicly performed with the 
projier ceremonial in Scotland. 

[.I. Gordon's Catholio Church in Scotland, p, 
4,>8 (with portrait) ; Gent. Mag. xcviii, (i.)272; 
Catholic Directory (1885), p. 01 ; Fox’s Hist, of 
James II, pref. pp. xxvii, xxviii.] T. C. 

CAMERON, Sir ALEXANDER (1781- 
18.50), general, a younger son of Ah*xander 
Cameron of Inverallort, Argyllshire, was 
born thdr^'in^l781. On 22 Oct. 1797 he ns 
ceived a edimmission as ensign in t he Breadal- 
bane Fencibloas; and in 1799 lie voluutt^ered 
to serve Die 92nd Highlanders in tJ 

expedition- to the Holder, and rt‘ceiveMl an 
ensigncy i^.,that> regiment. In 18(X), w hen 
the rifle brigade, then known ns the 95th 
regiment', liaised, Cameron volunteered, 

and was prbmpteil lieutenant in it on 6 Sopt. 
18(K). In tlie same year he w’^as presi nt at 
the battle of Copenhagen, and in 1801 ho 
volimtoert^ to serve with his former regi- 
ment, the 92nd Highlanders, in Egypt, and 
was sOvLTeiy wounded in arm and side 
in the battle of 16 March, lie then returned 
to England, and rejoined tlie rifles, and was 
trained with the other ofHcers in the camp 
at Shorncliffe by Sir John Moore, who se- 
cured his njpdmotion to the rank of captain 
on 6 May 1^5* , He served with his battalion 
in Lord expedition to Hanover in 

1805, anjd fW expedition to Denmark, and 
was present at. the action of Kioge. Tn 1 808 
lu‘ was ordered to Portugal with Anstruthor’s 
brigade, and. was present at the battle of 
Vimeiro. During the. retreat of Sir John 
Moore he was continually engaged with the 
rest of the reserve in covering the retreat. 
He esiiecially distinguished himself at tlie 
affair of Cacabelos and the battle of Corunna, * 
at both of which he commanded two com- 
panies of his battalion. In MaV 1809 he was 
again ordered to Portugal, and on reaching 
Lisbon his battalion was brigaded, with the 
46rd and 52nd regiment s, into thii celebrated 
light brigade, under the command of Robert 
Craufunl, which made its famous forced 
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march in July, and joined the main army 
the day after 1 ,he battle of Talavera. From 
January to June 1810 Craufurd’s advanced 
position on the Coa was one of extreme dan- 
ger, and Cameron distinguished iiimself in 
many emergencies, and in the action, 21 June 
1810, held tlie bridge with two companies 
against tlje French army xmtil Major Macleod 
01 the 43rd came to his assistance. In the re- 
treat on Husaco he commanded the rear com- 
panies of the light brigade, wliicli covered the 
retreat, lie commanded the outposts during 
the time wdien INlassena remained at Santa- 
rern, and in the pursuit after that marshal 
succeeded to the command of tlie left wdng 
of the rides, after the fall of Major St uart at 
Foz d’Aronce, and twice led it into action at 
Casal Nova and at Sahugal. I'lic 1 iglit brigade 
had during the occupation of the lines of 
Torres Vedras luicome the light division ])y 
the addition of two regiments of Portuguese 
ca^adores, and as a wdng of tlie rifles was 
at taclied t o each brigade, Cameron^s eotnmand 
was of proportionate importance, and he was 
specially recomimmded by Lord WeUington 
for a brevet majority, to 'which he was ga- 
zetted on 30 May 1811. During the siege of 
Almeid a and at the battle of Fi^ontcs de Onoro 
he commanded a detachment of two hundnid 
piched sharpshooters and half a troop of horse 
artillcfry, with the special duty of preventing 
supplies from entering the place, and during 
tlie siege of Ciudad Ilodrigo he cbmmandiid 
th(? h'ft wMug of the rifles at the outposts 
and the covering party during the storm on 
18 Jan. 18113. At the siege of Badajoz he 
w^as specially tlianked in general orders, wit.li 
Colonel Williams of the 60th, for repulsing 
a sortie, and on the night of tlie assault he 
again commanded the covering party. On t he 
death of Major . O'Hare he succeeded to the 
(;f>mmand 01 the battalion, and led it into 
the city. lie received a brevet Houtenaiit- 
coloneicy and the vacant regimojq^tal, majority 
on ‘27 April aii<l 14 May 1812.; He then suc- 
ceeded to the command of the 1 st battalion, 
•which was again united, on the battalion 
rifles joining the division, and kept it in such 
perfect condition that it became aypodel to the 
■whole army (see anecdote in Copy’s JSietory 
of the Rifle Brigade, 1 ^. 127). This battal ion he 
commanded at the battle of Salamanca, and 
in the advance to Madrid, and xvith it covered 
JlilFs retreat along! he left bank of the Tagus. 
He had tlie mortillcation of being superseded 
in his command of the battalion by the arrival 
of Lieutenant-colonel XoiTott in May 1813, 
and so was only present at the battle of Vit- 
toria as a regimental major, where he was so 
severely wounded tJiat no had to return tx) 
Fnglaud. Towards the close of 1813 he was 


selected for the command of a provisional 
battalion of rifles, wdiicli was sent to Flanders 
to serve in Sir Thomas Graham’s expedition, 
and lie commanded it at Merxciu, when he 
was thanked in the general orders and men- 
tioned in dtispatclies, and before Antwerp. 
At the conclusion of peace he received a gold 
medal and two clasps for having commanded 
a battalion at Ciudad Ilodrigo, Badajoz, and 
Salamanca, and was made a C.B. When war 
again broke out in I 8 I 0 , be aceom])anied th <3 
ist battalion rifles to Belgium as regimental 
major, and commanded the light companies 
f Kempt's brigade of Pictou’s tiivisif)n at 
()uatre Thas, a^d his battalion at the battle 
of Waterloo, from the period of Barnard's 
wound luitil the close of the day, wJien he 
was himself wounded in the throat. Cameron 
saw no more service, and his latter years arc 
marked only by promotions and Inmours. In 
Getobtu* IHlo he was made a knight of the 
llussian order of St. Anne; in 1830 he was 
jmunoted colonel; in 1832 he was appointed 
deputy-governor of St. Mawes ; in 1838 he 
was promoted major-general, and made a 
K.C.B. ; in 1846 lie r(.iceived the colonelcy of 
the 74tli regiment, and 011 26 July I 80 O he 
died at Iiiverallort in Argyllshire. lie was 
one of t he very best oflicers of liglU. troops 
overtrained by Moore and employed by Wel- 
lington. 

1 Royal 3riJitary Calendar; Coj^e*s History of 
the Rifle Rrigado.J If. M. S. 

CAMERON, A RCHIBAl A ) (1707- 
1703), Jacobite, was the fonrlli son of John 
Cameron, eighteenth of Lochiel, by ids wife, 
Isabel, dauglitiT t)f Alexander Campbell of 
Lochnell, and the younger brother of Donald 
Cannn'on [ q. v. J, who took a prominent part 
in the rising of 1715. He was born in 1707, 
and was originally intended for the bar, but 
preferred mediinue to law, and, after com- 
pleting bis studies at Edinburgh and ParLs, 
settled at Lochaber among his own people, 
devoting his whole attention to their general 
welfare, and exercising among them as much 
the functions of a philanthropist as a physi- 
cian. In the rebellion of 1745 he was present 
with his clan, ‘ not from choice,' as ho alleged, 

‘ but from compulsion of kindred,’ and chiefly 
in the character of physician, although appa- 
rently holdiiig also the rank of captain. After 
the defeat or the highlanders at Culloden, 
16 April 1 74G, Cameron took an active part^ in 
concealing Prince Charles, being always in 
constant communication with him, and send- 
ing iiifomiation to him, when in the ^ cage ' 
at Dcnalder, of the arrival of two vessels at 
Loch-nanuagh to convey him and his friends 
to France, Escaping with the party, which 
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included also his brother, Cameron obtained 
an appointment as physician and captain in 
Albany's i^giment, to which his brother had 
been appointed colonel, and on his brother's 
death in ] 748 he was transferred to a similar j 
position in Lord Ogilvie's regiment. In 1749 1 
he came over to England to receive money | 
contributed by the Pretender's friends for the ; 
support of his adherents, and in 1753 he paid j 
a visit to Scotland on a similar errand, wheiit : 
word being sent to the garrison of Inversnaid 
of his arrival in the neighbourhood, he was on 
12 March apprehended at Glenbnckot , whence 
he was brought to Edinbirgh Castle, and 
after a" short confinement was sent up to ' 
London. On 17 May he was arraigned before 
* the court of king’s bench ui)on the act of 
attainder passed against him and oi Iters for 
being conciTiuid in the rebellion of 17 J 5, and 
not suiTondering in due time, and was con- 
demned to be hanged and quaiter(‘d. Not- 
withstanding the frantic (jfibrts of his widow 
to save him by petitioning the king, and the 
more influential of the nobility, the sentence 
was carried out on 7 June, C’ameron bearing 
himself with undaunted composure. The exe- 
cution, after hostilities had so long ceased, of | 
a geiitlc^man of so humane a disposition, who ! 
during the rebellion had exercised his skill j 
as a physician among both friends and foes, j 
is explained by the genenil suspicion prevail- 
ing among political circles that he was an 
emissary of King FnHlorick of Prussia, who, 
it was said, purposed to seiid over 1 5,000 men 
to aid a new Jacobite rising (WalpoIiE, 
George II, and Letters to Horace Mgnn), 
The execution of Cameron provoked, accord- 
ing to Boswell, a caustic invective against 
George H, from Dr. Johnson, when on a visit 
to Richardson. By his wife Jean, daughter 
of Archibald Cameron of Dun gal Ion, Cameron 
left two sons and a daugliter. 

[Life of Dr. Archibald Cameron, Ijondon, 1753; 
Scots Mfif?azine, xv.(l753), 1/57, 200, 250 -1, 278^ 
280, 305, 657, 659 ; Gent. Mag. xxiii. (1753), 198, 
246, 257-8 ; State Trials, xix. 734-46 ; Macken- 
zie’s Hist, of the Camerons, 214, 222, 233, 239, 
241-3, 251-3, 261-78; Carlyles Frederick the 
Great, bk. xvi. ch. xiii.] T. F. H. 

CAMERON, CHARLES DUNCAN {d. 
1870), British consul in Abyssinia, was son 
of an old Peninsular officer, Colonel Charles 
Cameron, 3rd Buffs, Tie entered the army, 
by purchase, as ensign in the 45th foot on 
10 May 1846, and served therein until July 
1851. Tie was attached to the native levies 


Zulu counfrv, and acted as Ivaffir magis- 
trate in the ftlip river district of Natal, lie 
commanded the Kaffir irregulars sent fwm 
Natal to the Cape Colony overland during 
the war of 1851-2. At the outbreak of tho 
war with Russia he was appointed to the 
staff of Sir Fenwick Williams, her majesty’s 
commissioner with the Turkish army, receiv- 
ing the local rank of captain in Turkey while 
so employed. He was placed in command 
of the fortifications in course of erection at 
Erzeroum, and after the fall of Kars was de- 
tached on special service to Trebizond until 
September 1856. For his military services 
he received the Ivaffir and Turkish war medals, 
and the Turkish medal for Kars. He passed 
an examination before flie civjl service com- 
missioners, and obtained an honorary certi- 
ficate on 16 .l une 1858. He was appointed 
viet'-consnl at Redout Kale in April 1858, and 
was romove<l to Poti in 1859. He was ap- 
pointed British cons id in Abyssinia to reside 
I at Massowali in 1 800, and left for his new ata- 
t ion in No venibm* 1801, arriving there on 9 J an. 
1802. lie accompanied the Grand Duke of 
Saxo-Cobourg during a visit to the interior in 
that year. Cameron afterwards left Massowali 
for Gondar, to deliver to King Theodore of 
Abyssinia, a royal letter and presents from 
(^uoen Victoria, and arrived at Gondar on 
23 .Tune 1862, He was imprison(?d by Ffing 
Theodore, on charges of interfering with tlii^ 
internal politics 01 the kingdom, from 2 .fune 
1864 until 17 Aug. 1860, when he was haiided 
over to Mr. Rassam, assistant political agent 
at Aden, who had been sent on a special 
mission to Abyssinia to obtain his release. 
He was reimprisoned by King Theodore, 
together with Mr. Rassam and others, at 
Amba Magdala from 12 July 1866, until re- 
' leased, with the other prisoners, on the ap- 
•earance of the British army before Magdala, 
jl April 1868. Cameron returned to Eng- 
land m J uly 1868, and retired on a pension 
in December of the same year. He died at 
Genova oh 30 May 1870. Has account of 
his captivity and the correspondence relating 
thereto, and to the Abyssinian expedition, 
will be found among < I^arL Printed Papers,’ 
1868-9. He was elec^d fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1858. 

[Army List.s ; Foreign . Office Lists ; Pari. 
Papers, Accounts ami Ph pers, 1868-9; Hozicr’s 
Narrative of the Expedition to Abyssinia (Lon- 
don, 1809) ; Journal R. Geog. Soc., London, xli, 
p. cliii.] H. M. 0. 


during the Kaffir war of 1846-7. Having CAMERON, CIIARI.ES HAY (1796- 
settled in Natal on his retirement from the 1880), jurist, was born on 11 Feb, 179o. He 
45tli, he was employed by Mr. (afterwards was the son of Charles Cameron, governor 
Sir B. C.) Pine, then lieutenant-governor of of the Bahama Islands, by Lady Margaret 
that colony, on diplomatic service in the j Hay, daughter ofthe fourteenth Earl of Erroll. 
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His grandfather, Donald Cameron, was the 
younger son of Dr. Archibald Cameron [q, v.] 
Charles Hay Cameron erected a monument 
to his great-grandfather in the Savoy Chapel. I 
It was injured by a fire in 1864, when Mr. 
C. L. Norman, Cameron’s son-in-law, replaced 
it by a painted window. Cameron was called j 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1820. lie was | 
a disciple, and ultimately perhaps the last 
surviving discixdc, of Jeremy Bentham. lie | 
was employed upon various commissions. His ' 
report upon ^ judicial establishments and pro- | 
codure in Ceylon,’ thf^ result of a mission ; 
with Colonel Colebrooke, is dated 31 Jan. i 

1832. Ho was also a commissioner for in- * 
quiring into charities, and prepared a report 
upon the ox>eration of the jioor Jaws in April 

1833, By the act of 1833 a fourth member 

was added to the 8u])rem(‘ Council of India 
(Xirevioiisly the Council of Bengal), and a j 
law commission was constituted, one member 
of which was to be appointed from Bnglancl. 
Cameron was the first inoinber so ajijiointed, 
and went to India in the beginning of 1835. 
In 1843 he was ajipointed fourth member of 
council, and became president of the Council j 
of Education for Bengal, of which li(‘ had ! 
been a member from his arrival in India. | 
Cameron took an imxiortant part in the. work \ 
of codification begun by Macaulay, and was j 
Macaulay’s chief adviser and co-operator in 
the preparation of the j>®nal code (Trevu- 
LYAN, MacMxday^ i. 427, 443, 4(33). lie took 
a groat interest in the introduction of Eng- 
lish education among the natives of India. | 
A public meeting of natives was held at I 
Calcutta on 22 Feb. 1848, upon his depart un^ ! 
for I]ngland, to thank him for lus exertions, [ 
and request him to sit for his portrait. His ; 
vit^ws are explained in an ‘ Address to Parlia- 
ment on the duties of Great Britain to India 
in respect of the education of the natives and I 
their official employment, by C. H. Cameron ’ j 
(1853), in which he advocates a more liberal 1 
treatment of the Hindoo population. j 

(Jameron took no further part in active life 
after his retuim to Englontf. Ho lived suc- 
cessively in London, Putney, and at Fresh- 
water in the Islo of Wiglit. In 1875 he 
went to Ceylon, where his sons wc're esta- 
blished. After a visit to England in 1 878, he 
died in Ceylon on 8 May 1880. 

Cameron was a man of cnltivatod intel- 
lect, well read in classical and modern litera- 
ture, and intimate with many distinguished 
men of his day, especially Sir Henry Taylor, 
Lord Tennyson, and H. T. Prinsep. Ho mar- 
ried, ill 1838, Julia Margaret Pat tie [see 
Cameron, Julia IVIaboaret], by whom he 
had five sons and a daught(U’, Julia {d, 1873), 
married to Charles IJoyd Norman. 

VOL. VIII. 


[Academy, 26 Juno 1880; Sir H. Taylor’s 
Autobiography, ii. 48-55, 184 ; Mackenzie’s His- 
tory of the Camerons, 1884; information from 
the family.] L. 8. 

CAMERON, DONALD (1095 P-1748), 
generally known as Gentle I^ochiel, was 
of mature age at the time of the rebellion of 
1745. lie was born at Acbnacarrie, Lochicl, 
Inverncgs-shire, but the date of his birth is 
not known. II is father, Colonel John (.’amc- 
ron of Lochiel, who was attainted and for- 
feited for his shar*. in IMar’s rebellion of 1715, 
and had retired cO thti continent, was son of 
Sir Ewtm [q. v.] On the death of his grand- 
father in 1719, and during bis fathers exile, 
Donald succeed(?d as chief of the clanC’ume- 
ron, and like his ancesl.ors was loyal to the 
Stuarts. Tlis motlier was Isabel, daughter 
of Alexander Campbell of liOchnell. 

Early in 1 745 James Stuart ( the elder Pre- 
tender) oj>enediq) negotiations wit h Cameron. 
The young I'njtendiu*, Charles St iiart, landed 
at Borodale, Lochnaniiagh, and threw him- 
self on the loyalty of the highlanders on 
28 July 1745. The undertaking was ajqia- 
rently so desperate that Cameron sent his 
brother Archibald, the physician [q, v.J, to 
reason with the jn-inct'. At a subsequent con- 
ference (kinieiMii advised the pj’iiict? to hide 
in the highlands until siipjilies arrived from 
the French court. ^ Stay at homo ami learn 
from the newspapers the fate of your prince ! * 
was tilt? taunt that staing Cameron beyond 
endurance. ^No!’ was the answer, ^I will 
share the fate of my x>rinee, and so shall 
(»v('ry man oviu* whom nature or fortune lias 
given me x^ower.’ Had Cameron held back, 
no other highland chief 'would have declared 
for Pret endtu\ Tlie musttjring of the clans 
Avas to he at Gleiifmnan on 19 Aug.; Came- 
ron arrived with «ight hundred clansmtm. 
Charles Stuart at onct^ declared war against, 
the elector of lltmover, and was proclaimed 
sovereign of the empire, ^ James YIII.’ The 
prince stayed a few days at (.?ameron’s house 
at Achnacarrie, where an agreement was 
formally drawn ux> and signed by all con- 
cerned. 

The prince commenced his daring march at 
the head of twelve hundred men, two-thirds 
being ('Jamerons. On crossing the Forth the 
highlanders were intent on plunder, but a sum- 
mary act of j iisticc by Cameron on a marauder, 
couxJed with his just and humane orders as 
to discipline, gave his misctdlaneous army an 
honourable character for forbearance. The 
insurgents were uiioiiposod in their march to 
Edinburgh. Some leading citizens were re- 
tuniing from a mission to the prince, and as 
they were entering the West Port in a coach, 

u 
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('ameron poured in his men, disarmed the | 
guards, and captured the city on the morning j 
of 17 Sept, Other successes followed, mainly 1 
due to ( -ameron. When a question of pre- . 
cedence was raised before the aflair of Pres- ' 
tonpans, he waived his claim in favour of 
the Macdonalds, ‘lords of the isles.’ At 
Prestonpans the Oamerons dial ingnislied 
themselves, striking at the horses’ heads 
with their claymores, taking no lieqd of the 
riders. . The expedition in two divisions, 
passing southwards, met at Derby. Tliere 
it was decided to retun^^nd by Dec. 
Scotland was reached. Finkirk was taken 
by Cameron, avIio was wounded tliere ; St ir- j 
ling Castle Avas besiegcnl but not taken ; and : 
desultory fighting tilled np the inoiitlis of 
January and Fcibruary. Tlirongliout the 
campaign ( ’aineron’s prudence, courage, and 
clemency are generally ]>rai.secl. lie was a 
principal leader at Culloclen, 16 April 1746; 
but it was in direct opposition to his counsel 
that the attempt was made of a niglit sur- 
prise of (kiinb(‘rland's army. Charles rode 
offtlie^ fi(dd, hut Cameron was severely woun- 
ded, and was borne off by his clansmen. 

Cameron Avas attainted and forfeited, 1 J une, 
but found a refuge in his native district for 
tAVo months; then retunif'd to the borders 


sion in the 71st Highlanders, to which he 
added a company or clansmen of his own 
raising. On the regiment being ordered on 
foreign service while he was ill in London, 
the Camerons refused to march without him. 
Hastening to Clasgow to appease them, his 
strength was exhausted, ana ho died soon 
after. His descendant, Donald Cameron, 
late M.P. county Inverness, is the represen- 
tative of ihe^ house of Camerons of liOchiol, 

■ Of the four daughters of Cameron, Isabel and 
I Harriet married ollicers in the French ser- 
vice ; Janet bt'camo a nun ; and Doimlda died 
young. 

Bromley, in his ‘Catalogue of Engrav'ed 
Portraits,’ mentions a portrait of Cameron, 
‘ Av hole-1 engt h in a highland dress,’ but omits 
the names of artist and engraver. Wlnm Sir 
Walter Seott was in Home in 1H32, ho visited 
the Villa Mnti at Fiescati, Avhicli had bf*eu 
many years the favourite residence of the Car- 
dinal of York, Avho Avas bishop of Ikisculuna. 
Til a picture there of a fete given on theear- 
dinaes promotion Scott discovered a portrait 
like a picture he had formerly seen of Came- 
ron of Lochiid, Avhom he described as ‘ a dark, 
hard-featured man.’ 

I [Callodoii Papers, 181e; Douglas’s Haroiiage 
' of Scivtland, i. 328; Scott’s Tales of a tirand- 


of Kaiinoch, and lay in a miserable liOAel on 
the side of Benalder t.o be cured of his wounds, | 
his cousin, Cluny Macdonald, bringing him ; 
liis food. (_)ue day (30 Ang. ) ho and his foAV | 
attendants Avero aliouf to tire on an approach- 
ing party of men taken for enemies, Avhen I 
(huneron discoAvrod them to Ix^ Prince Charles j 
and Archibald Cameron, Avith a few guides. I 
Soon after two French vessels arrived, and ‘ 
the prince, Cameron, his brother, and a hun- 
dred other njfngee.s embarked, and safely 
reached tlie coast of Brittany, ^9 Sept. 

When fully recovered Cameron receiA^ed 
command of the regiment of Albany in the 
P’rencli seiwice, Prineo Charles being Count 
of Alliany. In th(» French chronicles of 
the time A\'e read of Cameron attending the 
‘ young chevalier’ on his visit to Versailles 
as his ‘ master of the horse,’ Ills father died 
at Nieuport in I^danders, after a long exile 
of thirty-three years, in 174H. In the same 
year Cameron died. By his Avifo, Anne, ; 
daughter of 8ir James Campbell, fiftli baron 
Aiichinbreck, he had thren sons and four 
daughters: John, Avho succeeded to his 
father’s Albany regiment, aii<l Avas aft.<n-- i 
Avards captain of lioyal Scots in the French ! 
service, died 1762; James, captain of Royal ! 
Scot sin the same service, died 17o9; Charfe.s, I 
wlio succeeded to his father’s highland claims, ! 
hehl from the British croAvn leases of some ! 
of the estates on easy terms, and a coinmis- ! 


father, c. 76 ; Chambers’s History ofthe Rebel I ion ; 
Boswell’s Tour to the Western Isles; Lockhart 
Ra})ers, ii. 439, 479; Scots Mag. 1746, pp. 39, 
174 ; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, p. 
303; Notes and Queries, 4th series, vii. 334; 
Lockhart’s Lifeof Scott, p. 747 ; various Histories 
of Scot land, under da t-o A.n. 1 746-6.] J. W.-C. 

CAMERON, Srri EWEN or PWAN 
(1629-1719), of Loch i el, highland chief, A\ms 
descended from a family who wore able to 
trace their succession as cdiiefs from John, 
.suriiarned Ochteiy, wlio distinguished him- 
.s(df ill the service of King Robert I and 
King David. He was the stwenteenth in 
dt^sccnl from .lolm Ochtery, being the eldest 
son of John IVP Allan Cameron, and Margaret, 
elde.st daughter of Sir Robert Campbcdl, then 
of Glcnfalloch, afterwaixls of Ulenurchy, 
grandfatlier of John Campbell, eighth earl of 
Breadalbane [q. v.] He was born in the castle 
of Kilcliurn, the seat of Sir Robert Campbell, 
ill February 1629. Ilis father having died 
in his infancy, the first seA^en years of his life 
Avere jiassud with his foster-father, (Cameron 
of Latter- Finlay, after wdiich lie was taken 
in charge by his uncle. Having in his 
tAV(*lftli year been placed in the hands of the 
Marquis of Argyll as a hostage for the be- 
haviour of the Camerons, ho attended the 
school at Inverary. The marquis had in- 
tended him to study at Oxford, but the un- 
settled state of the country prevented them 
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proc«.‘cding further south than Berwick, [^-al Monck, the English eominuiKler, for a eon- 
While with the marquis during the meeting 1 siderahle time after (.Tleneairn had come to 
of the parliament at >St. Andrews in Sep- terms wit li him, and coni iimed pertinaciously 
tember l0 t6, Cameron found an opportunity, . to harass t he English troops stationed on the 
without the knowledge of the marquis, of ^borders of his territory, not withstanding the 
visiting Sir Jlobcrt Spotiswood, then a efforts of Monck to win him over by tlui oilbr 
prisoner in the, castle, under sentence of of large bribes. To hold Cameron in cheek, 
death, whose conversation is said to have Monck resolved to establisli a inilitarv station 


had a powerful eifect in attaching liim to 
the roj^al cause. Ilis life at Iiiverary be- 
came irksome, and in his eigliteonl li year be 
privately told his uncle of liis wish to r(.*t urn 
nome. I^he prinei])al geiitleinon of the clan 
(kimeron addressed tlie mar({uis on his be- 
half, who complied with their rtMjuest, and 
young Cameron was conducted to his terri- 
tory of Lochaber with great ]>nmp hy the 
whole body of the elan, who wcuif a day’s 
journey to meet liim. After liis n^turn he 
spent a great part of his time in hunting in 
his extensive forests, and especially in de- 
stroying the foxes and the wolves whicli 
still tenanted the highlands. In 1680 he is 
said to liave killed with his own hand the 
last wolf that was seen in the highlands. 
Few ill the highlands were his equal in tlie . 
use of 1 h(^ weapons of war or of the chase, ! 
In stature he was * of the largest size,’ and 
his timdy proport ioiunl* frame manifested a* 
perfeert combination of grace and strength. ' 
Lord Macaulay styled him ‘tho Ulysses of 
the Highlands,’ and the title at least indi- 
cates not inaptly tlie peculiar combination 
of gifts to which he owed his special as- 
ccndiuiey. Short ly after his return to his ins- 
tates he found an opportunity of manifesting , 
something of his mettle in chastising Mac- 
donald of Keppoch and Macdonald of Cllen- 
garrv, both of* whom had refused to pay him 
certain sums of money they owed him as ' 
chief of the (\amerons. After the execution , 
of Charles I he responded to the act for levy- ■ 
ing an aimiy in behalf of Charles II, but the ’ 
backwardness of bis followers, or bis distrust ! 
of Argyll, delayed him so much, that when, | 
with about a tliousaud of his followers, on i 
the way to join the king’s forces at Stirling, ! 
he was intercepted by Cromwell, and com- 
pelled to turn back. ‘ He was, however, tlie ^ 
first of the chiefs to join Glcncairn in the | 
northern highlands in 1052, bringing wit li | 
him about seven hundred ( »f h is clan. 1 laving 1 
received the appoint ment of colonel, he dis- . 
tinguislual himself on numerous occasion.s, i 
especially in defending the ]>ass of Tullocli, 
at Hraemar, against the wliole force of the 
English, when Gleneairn on retreating had 
neglected to send ordt>rs for him to fall back. 
For Ji is conduct he received a special hater of 
thanks from King’Charh‘S, dat ed 8 Nov. 1058. 
Cameron persevered in his resistance to Gemj- 


at Inv(Tlocliy, at the foot of B(*n Nevis, and hy 
ship transported thither two thousand troops, 
with material and workmmi for tlie ert^ction 
of tlm fort. On ^itiriiing of their arrival 

('Jameron ]iurrIecV^)\vn with all his men, but 
already found the defence so strong as to ren- 
dtjr a direct attack hopeless. Dismissing the 
bulk of his men to drive the cattle into places 
of gToater security, rnid to find jirovisions for 
amor(‘ let»gtliem‘d stay in the neighbourhood, 
Ik; withdri'W with thirty-two g(‘titlemen of 
tlie clan and his ])ersonai servants to a wood 
on the oth(*r si<le of the lotdi, where he lay 
in coiiCfMilmimt to watch events. Obtaining 
information by spies that a hundred and fifty 
men wer<‘ to hi; sent across to thc^ side of 
the loch where he was (amceah'd to forage 
for ]»rovisions and obtain suj»])lies of timber, 
he re.solved, not withstanding tlieir numbers 
wore four to one, to attack tiiern in the act 
of pillaging. Soni(‘ of the gentlemen having 
ohjeiUed, lest no suci'essor to the cliiefdoin 
should b<* left, he tied Iii.s brothel* Alan to a 
tr<‘e to reserv(‘ him as the future, head of the 
clan. In tin* d(‘^])erate conllict which eii- 
su(*d an K.nglishman cover(;d C’amcron with 
his musket , and was about to ])iill th(» triggex’, 
when his brother Alan-— who had persiuuhal 
the hoy in c*hai*ge of him to cut the cords 
which bound him to llietna; — a])p(‘artHl n])oii 
the; scene, in the nick of time to save the 
cliiefs life liy shooting down his ojijKnient. 
The onslaught of the highlamhu’s was so 
sudden and furious that the Englishmen 
were soon in flight to their shi])s. In the 
pursuit ("ameroii came up wit h tlie commander 
of the jiarty, who ivmained in wait for him 
behind a bush. After a desjierali; struggle, 
C’ameron kilhal his opponent by seizing his 
tliroat with his teeth. The combat formed 
the model for 8ir Walter Scott’s description 
of the fight- between Roderick Dbii and 
FitzJiimcs in tlie ‘ Lady of the l^ake.’ In 
various other raids against the garrisons 
Camei'on madt; his name a word of terror, but 
when the other chiefs had all withdrawn, 
he received a letter from General Middleton 
, advising him to capitulate. Cameron thcre- 
i uX)on captured three English (rolouels in an 
I inn near Inverary, and retainingtwo of them 
' as hostages, despatched the tlxird to General 
Monckwitb overtures of submission. Satis- 
factory terms were soon arranged, and were 

u2 
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confirmed by INIonck 5 June 1(558, no oaths : a complete victory/ These words decided 
bf'inff requirtiid of the Camerons but their f Dundee. Cameron strongly advised Dundee 
word ofhonour, and permission being granted , to be content with overlooting the arrange- 
them to carry their arms as formerly, Uepa- ments and issuing tlie commands, but with- 
rat ion was also made to Cameron for the wood out success. AVheri the word was given to 
cut down by the garrison at luverlochy, and advance, Cameron took off his shoes and 
for other losses, as well as indemnity for all charged barefooted at the head of his clan, 
acts of depredation commit ted by his men, Mackay’s own foot being the division of the 
When Monck marched south to Jjondon witli enemy whicli by the imp(?tuous rusli of the 
the design of restoring Charles TT, he was Camt‘rons were driven into headlong flight, 
accoiiipanled by Cameron, who was present After the death of Dundee, Cameron, in order 
when Charles made Ills eiit^y into London, lli* to prevent the coalition of the clans from 
was received at court av^^i every mark of breaking up, was strong for energetic action 
favour, but his services oil behalf 01 the royal ' against Mackay, and on his advice being 
cause met with lit substantial r(HH)gnition. ' disregarded by Ceneral Cannon, he retired 
Through the inlinence of the Duke of Lauder- to Loclniber, leaving his eldest son in com-^ 
dale his claims on certain of the forfeited maud of his men. Shortly afterwards Gene- 
lauds of Argyll were not only dLsregard(‘d, ral ( Wnon was defeated at Dunkeld, and the 
but a commission of firt' and sword was used highlaiuliTS returned iiome. A gathering of 
agiiinst him as a rehollious man who held ‘ the clans was planned for the following sum- 
certain lauds in high coiiteiiipt of royal mer. (^inn'ron was then in bed from a wound 
.authority. The cliiof of the Alacintoslies at first believed to h(' mortal, which he had 
who midortook to ex«*ciite this commission received in endeavouring to prevmit a. com- 
was easily worsted by ( ^imeron. Though bat. When Breadalbane enaoavoiired to in- 
Charlos on one occasion fa(*eti()usly alluded ' duco theclan^ to give in their submission, on 
to (Jamm’on in his iiresence as tli(i ‘king of : tlie promise of ft considerable sum of money, 
thieves,’ it does not a])])ear that Lauderdale | (yaineron at first endeavoured to thwart the 
received from (diaries much counttmaiiee in j negotiations, having very strong doubts as 
Ills procedure against him, which jiroved to Hreadalbanc’s real intentions; but after 
practically fruitless. In If >81 (/arneron visited j the proclamation of August 1(592 requiring 
Jflolyrood'to solicit the pardon of some of his t submission by IJanuary following, h(' ceased 
men, who, by mistake, had fired with fatal • to advise further resistance. ‘ T will not,' he 
effect on a p^^’ty of the Athol I men. His | said, ‘break the ice; that is a point of lionour 
request was imm(idiately granted, and ho with mo ; but my tacksmen and peojde jnay 
received the honour of knighthood. | use their freedom/ Tn the rebellion of 1714, 

The restoration of Argyll to his estates in ; being too infirm to lead hiy vassals, he 011 - 
3089 was not more distasteful to any other of trusted the command of them to Ids son. 
the highland chiefs than it was to ( ’ameron, The result of the battle of Shoriifmuir caused 
who had taken possession of ajiartof Ids for- 1dm much chagrin, and having incj aired into 
feited lands. It was at Cameron’s house in the conduct of his clan in the battle, he 
J^ochaber, an immense pile of t imber, tliaf, in mourned their degeneracy with great hitter- 
answer to the summons of tlie fiery cross, the ness, saying of them to his son : ‘ Tlie older 
clans gathered in 1G90 under l)uud«*e, and al- they grow the more cowardice; for in ( Oliver’s 
though ovoi-tures were made; to him from the days yourgrandfatherwithhis men could fight 
government promising him concessions from <lo uble then* nClttiber, as I right well remember ’ 
Argyll, and even offering him a sum of money I (Patttjk’s of the lieholHon in 1715, 

to hold aloof from tlie rebellion, he declined ‘ pp. 197-^)., Writing in 1717 Patten says of 
to return to them any answer. His influ- Cameron: is.ag(*ntleman though old of a 

cnco was of immense importance to Dundt'e, sound judgment, and yet Very healthful and 
wliu at a council of war proposed a scheme strong in constitution.’ Tliis is corroborated 
for bringing the clans uiidt^r similar disci- by the account of hie death; in the Jlalhadio 
pliiie to idiat of a regular army, but Cameron papers {Memoir of Sir JEiven Cameron, edi- 
on behalf of the chiefs strongly opposed it. tor’s introduction, p. 24) : ‘Tlis eyes retained 
It was chiefly owing to liisadviei* that Dun- tlieir former vivacity, and his sight was so 
dee resolved to attack Giuieral Mackay as lie good in liis ninetieth year, that he could dis- 
wasonteringthepassof KlUieerankio. ‘l^'iglit, corn the most minute object, and read the 
my lord,’ he said, ‘fight immediately ; fight smallest print; nor did he so much as want 
if you have only one to three. (_)ur men are a tooth, which to me seemed as white and 
in lie.art. Their only fear is that, the enemy close as one would liavo imagined they were 
should esca]) 0 . Give lliem their way, and be in the twentieth year of liis age.’ lie died 
assured that they will eitlim* jierisli or win of a high fever in February 1719, In his 
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many enconnterfl it never chanced that his time in the quartermaster-general’s (Tepart- 
blood on any occasion was drawn by an enemy, ment in the Madras presidency, he was trans- 
lie was thrice married : first, toMary, daughter ferred, in consequence of ill-health, to t he in- 
of Sir Donald Macdonald, eighth baron and valid establishment. Subseq^uently, in 185(5, 
first baronet of Sleat, by whom he liad no ; he was commandant of the Nilgiri Hills, the 
issue; secondly, to Isabel, eldest daughter j duties of which post were principally of a civil 
of Sir I^achlan Maclean of Duart, by whom j character. Having retired from the service 
he had three sons and four daughters; and 1 of the East India Company early in 1858, hf) 
thirdly, to Jean, daughter of Colonel David j was present with the Austrian army in the 
Barclay of Uric, by whom he had one son j Italian campaign of the followitig year. Ho 
and seven daughters. His eldest son (by his 1 was the author of the following works : ^ Per- 
second wife), John C’amoron (attainted 1715, ' sonal Adventures and Excursions in Georgia, 
died 1745), was father of Donald Cameron i Circassia, and Pi^^sia,’ 2 vols. 1848; <The 
[(p V.], and great-grandlather of John Came- : llomance of l^Viluary Life, being souvenirs 
ron (1771-1815) [q. v.] | connected with thirty years’ service,’ 1853, 

[Memoirs of Sir l]weii Cameron of Locliieh j lio died in I.ondoii in 1882. 
chii4 of the clan Cameron, supposed to have [Ann. Beg. 1882; India Office Ilecords.] 
been written by one .John Drummond (Banna- A. J. A. 


tyne Club, 1842) ; Life of Sir Ewen Cameron 
of Locliiel, in appendix to Pennant’s Tour in 
♦Scotland ; Mackenzie’s History of the Camerons 
(1884), pp. 94-212; Patten’s History of the lle- 
bollion in 1715 (1717); Papers illustrative of the 
Highlands of Scotland (Maitland Club, 1845); 
Levon and Melville Papers (Bunnatyne Club, 
1843); Hill Burton’s History of Scotland; Mac- 
aulay’s History of England.] T. K. II, 

CAMERON, GEORGE PCIULIITT 
(180(5-1882), colonel, an Indian oflicor, was 
the son of Commander Robert Cameron, R.N., 
who perished with the greater part* of his crew 
under the batteries of Fort St, Andero (Sant- 
ander), on the north coast of Spain, on 22 Jan. 
1807. He was appointed a cadet of infantry 
at Madras in 1821; 1824 and 1825 

served as adjutafct of a light field battalion 
under laeu tenant-general Sir Ci Deacon in 
the soutliern Mahratta country. Return- 
ing i o England in 1831, he shortly afterwards 

{ ‘oined the expedition to Portugal organised 
)y Don Pedro to recover the throne for his j 
daughter, the late Queen Maria II. Cameron 
was attached to the staff of field-marshal 
the Duke of Terceira, under whose command 
he distinguishedhimself in two actions fought 
on 4 March and 5 July 1833, receiving special 
commendation on tue second occasion for 
having remained at his post ,aft^ being se- 
verely wounded. A few years later he was 
sent on particular service to Persia, and was 
employed with the Persian army in 1836, 
1837, and 1838, commanding the garrison of 
Tabriz. On leaving Persia in 1838 he visited 
the Russian garrisons in (Tircassia. In 1842 
he held for a short time the apjmintment of 

S olitical agent at the titular court of the 
Tawab of Arcot. In 1813 he was created a 
C.B,, having previously received from the 
government of Portugal the order of the T ower 
and Sword, and from that of Persia the order 
of the Lion and Sun. After serving for a 


CAMERON, HUGH ( 1705-1817), mill- 
wriglil, WHS a native of the Breadalbane dis- 
trict of Perthsliire. After servingan appreii- 
ticesliip as a country millwright lie settled 
at Shiain of Lawers, wliere he ert‘cted the 
first lint mill in operation in the highlands 
of Scotland. He was the first to introduce 
spinning-wheels and jaekreels in Breadalbane 
instead of the distaff and spindle, and in- 
structed the people in their use. iS^mrly all 
the lint mills erected during his time in tlie 
highlands of l*erthsIiiro and in the counties 
of Inverness, Caithness, and Sutherland were 
coiLstructed by him. It was he wlio designed 
the first hurley mill built on the north side 
of the Fortli, for which a song, very popular 
ill the highlands, was composed in his honour, 
entitled * .Moladh di Eobhan Camashran 
Muilleir liii,’ that is, * A song in praise of 
Hugh (’ameron, the lint miller.’ He died in 
1817, at the reputed age of 112. 

[ A nder.snii\s Scottish Nation.] T. F. H. 

CAMERON, JOHN (d. 1446), bishop 
of Glasgow ami chancellor of Scotland, is 
said to liavc belonged to a family of Edin- 
burgh burghers, and to have drawn his 
name more remotely from the Camerons of 
Ouigmillar, and not, as was formerly asserted, 
from the Camerons of Locliiel (Robkktson, 
Concilia Svoticc^ i. Ixxii). In 1422 lie was 
appointed official of Lothian by Archbishop 
M^rdlaw of St. Andrews (Ciiaavfuri)). Two 
years later he was acting in the capacity of 
secretary to the Earl of Wigtown (Decem- 
ber 1423), who gave him the rectory of Cam- 
buslang in Lanarkshire (/iVy. Mag, Sig, 13 ; 
Gordon). Next July he signs as secretary 
to the king (James I), and would appear to 
have been made provost of TJncluden, near 
Dumfries, within six months of this date 
(ib. Nos. 4, 14). Before the close of 1426 
(October) he was keeper of the privy seal ; 
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and by the commencement of 1427 (8 Jan.) 
keeper of the gToat seal {ih. Nos. 25, 74). 
According to Crawfurd and Gordon ho had 
been appointed to the latter post as early 
as Fobruarv and March 1425-6, By July 
1428 ho haJi been elected to the bishopric of 
Glasgow (ih, 56), but does not apt)ear to 
have been consecrated till later in this year 
or early in the next (llonnKTsoN, with wiiom 
cf. JReg, Ma^, Sttjf, 78, for 12 Juii. ) About 
the same time he was made chancellor, under 
"which title he is found signing in December 
1420 {ib. (58). Accordin'^o Dr. llobortson, 
Cameron was appointed t^he privy seal in 
April 1425, and to the great seal in ^larch 
142(5. There does not seem to he any means 
of ascertaining where lie studied, hut it is 
worth while noting that he signs a charter 
of the Earl of IN'igtowii in 1426 as ‘ liceneia- 
tus in decretis,’ which, taken in connection 
with the patronage? of Wardlaw, may point 
to his having been a student of the newly 
founded university of 8t. Andrews, where 
there had been a faculty in canon law since 
1410 (Goodall, ^Scnfirh^‘ontro7tf ii. 445). Ca- 
nierf)ii seems to lune continued chancellor 
of Scotland till May 1489, when ho was 
succeeded by AVilliam Crichton May, 


some years, and it was not till the very end 
of 1489 that w'e liud Croyser commissioned to 
raise the excommunications that had been 
levelled against the bishop (TlIKINKB, 875). 

In the years that had intervened since 
his election to the see of Glasgow, Cameron 
had been employed in many other atiairs of 
moment. In 1426, 1428, and 1444 he ap- 
pears as the king’s auditor (JEsveheq, 
i IV. 870, 482, V. 148). In 1429-80 he was 
appt)iuted mem bin* of n commission for con- 
cluding a permanent peace with England. 
Seven years later he was employed on a 
mission to the English court (ItVMKK, x, 
417, 446, 482-191,^ 677). About 1488 Ca- 
meron Avas one of the two bishops whom 
James 1 selected to represent Scotland at 
' the council of Basle ( Roukkison, ii. 248, 

I 884) ; and it is probably in connection Avith 
: this a])p()iutmeut that he received a safe- 
. conduct for his journey through England 
. in (Jetober and November 1488 (Uymer, 

' X. 587, 568). lie sat on the lay-clerical 
i commission of June 1445, cliarged with the 
1 settlement of the long-disputed point as to 
[ the testanientary powers of the episcopacy 
I (IIoukktson, i..ciii-civ). . Within the limits 
of his diocese Cameron seems to have been 


#SV/7. 201). 

he newly appointed hislio]) and cliancel- j 
lor is credited with liaving assisted James I i 
in his attacks on tlio ecclesia.slical courts of j 
Scotland, and is supposed to ha\e been the j 
leading spirit in the provincial council of ! 
Vertk (1427), and mainly instrumental in 
dniAving up the great act of parliament 
])assed in July this year (ItouKRTSoN, Vfm- 
( ii. Scot. i. Ixxxi). t\)r this oll'ence lie Avas | 
summoned to Rome by Martin Y. James, I 
lioAA’eA'er, AA’^ould not foi*sake his s(.‘rvnnt, and 
sent an embfissy (1429) to excuse the bishop 
from at>p^‘5n’ing, on the that tlie duties 
of the chancellorship prevented him from 
quitting the kingdom. The poxie’s reply Avas 
a citation to l(ome, which Avas delhercd 
to the archhislioj) by hi.s personal enemy, 
Willifim Croyser, archdeacon of TcA'iotdale, 
who was ther(*ui)on (1488) driven from the 
kingdom for treason, and deprived of all hi.s 
possessions and preferments (Robektson, 
Ixxxiii ; Haynaldus, ix, 22H; Bxcheq. ItolU 
of Scotland, pref. cxi ; Thkinur, 873-5). 
Engenius IV now demanded the abrogation 
of the obnoxious statutes, and threatened 
even the king with excommnnieatiou (1486). 
MeanAA'hile the bishop of Glasgow had been 
d(\spatched to Italy and had persuaded the 
I)opo (July 1486) to send a fresh legation for 
the purpose of reforming the church of Scot- 
land (Raynai.I). ix. 281). The king’s murder 
seems to have delayed the rticonciliation for 


a vigorous administrator. In J429 he esta- 
blished six prebends in connection Avitb his 
cathedral (lieg, Epiifc, Glasy, ii. 840); and 
in the course of three years caused an inven- 
tory of all ( he oriuiments and books belonging 
to the clmrch of OlasgOAv to lie taken (?7». ii. 
829). About 1430 he built the great tOAver 
of the episcopal palace, whlk'e his arms were 
still to be seen ui the last century (Innrs, 
Sketches^ 58-9 ; Gordon), and continued the 
chapter-house commenced by his predecessor, 
lie appears to liave died in the castle of 
OlasgoAv' on Christmas eve 1446 {Short Chro^ 
nicle of S<:(jtla7u2^ quoted in Gqkdon). There 
does not scortf to be any valid foundation for 
Spot isAvood^S’ charge that Cameron was of a 
cruel and covetous disjiosition ; and still less 
is any credit to he attached to the legend of 
terror with whijph the story of his death has 
been embellished (BtfOtiANAN), The circum- 
stances of this legend seem to point to an 
attack of apoplexy. 

[Gordon’s Ecclesiastical Chronicle forScotland, 
ii. 498-508 ; Crawfurd’s Lives of Officers of tho 
Scotch CroAvn, 24-6 ; Kxcliequer Bolls of Scot- 
land, eel. Burnett (Scotch Rolls Series), iv. v. ; Re- 
gistmni Magni Sigilli Scotise, od, Pa^, i. (Scotch 
Rolls Series) ; Concilia Scotian, od. Robertson 
(Banimtyne Clnh), i. Ixxxii, &c. ii. ; Raynaldi, 
Annalos Kcclosiastici, ix. 228, &c.;^ Theiner’s 
Vetera Monumunta Scotia? et Hibornlie, 373-5; 
Spotiswood’s History of Church of Scotland (ed. 
1 677), 1 14 ; Buchanan's llistoria Scot. 1, xi. c. 25 ; 
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Registrum 'Episeopatus Grlasguensis, ed. Innes ; 
Jnnes's ^Sketches of Early Scotch History ; Mac- 
George’s Old Glasgow, 107 , 116 , 127 .] 

T. A. A. 

CAMERON, JOHN (1579?- 1025), Scot^ 
fish theologian, was born about 1579 of re- 
spectable parents in Glasgow, according to 
Robert Baillio, ‘in our Salt-mercat, a few 
doores from the place of iny birtli’ {Letters 
and Journals^ iii. 402). After com])leting the 
usual course of study at Glasgow University, ' 
he taught Greek there for a year. In lOtX) be 
went to Bordeaux, and having by his special 
shill in Gre(*k and Latin gn;atly impressed two 
protcstant clergymen in that city, oik; of whom 
Avashis countryman, Gilbert Primrose [q.v.], 
ho Avas on tlieir recommendation u])poiuted to 
teach the classical languages in the noAvly 
founded college of Bergerac. Rliortly after- 
Avards the Duke de Bouillon inodti him ])rofes- | 
sor of philosophy in the university of Sedan; | 
but after two years he resigned his professor- 
ship, and, returning to Bordeaux, avus in the ! 
beginning of 1604 nominated one of the stii- * 
dents of diAMuity maintained at the expense 
of the protestant church at Bordeaux to jiro- 
secuto their studies, for four years, in any 
proti^'^tant seminary. He spent one year at 
Paris, tAvo at Genex^a, and one at Heidelberg, 
acting at the same time as tutor to the two ! 
sons of Calignon, chancellor of Na\^arre. In 1 
April 1008 he maintained in Heidelberg* a j 
series of theses, ‘De triplici Dei cum llomiiie 
Fcedere,' Avhich have betm printed among his ^ 
AvorlkS. The same year he Avas appointed j 
olleague of Primrosi^ in the church of Bor- | 
deaux. Having in 1017 attended on t.AVo 
protestant captains , condemned to death for 
]>iracy, he printed n letter giving an account 
of their last moments, entitled ‘(Jonstance, 
Foy et Resolution i\ la mort des Capitaines 
Blaiiquet et Gaillard,^ which was ordered by j 
the parliament of Bordeaux to be burned by ! 
the hands of the common executioner. The 1 
folluAviiig year he succeeded Gomarus as pro- j 
fessor of divinity in the university of Saumur. j 
III 1020 ho engaged in a discussion Avith j 
Daniel Tilenus on the theological opinions of | 
Armiuius, of which an account, under the 
title ‘ Arnica Collatio,^ was printed at Leyden 
in 1621. The civil troubles in France com- 
pelled him in 1020 to seek refuge in England, 
and after reading private lectures on divinity 
in London, he Avaa in 1022 appointed principal 
of the university of Glasgow, to succeed 
Robert Boyd of Trochrig [q. v.], removed on 
account of his opposition to the ‘ Five Articles 
of Perth.’ In Cameron King James found 
one of the strongest supporters of his own 
opinions as to the power and prerogatives of 
kings (see letter of Cameron to King James, 


printed in the Miscellany of the Abbotsford 
Club, i. 115) ; and Robert Baillie, D.D. [q. v.], 
who was one of liis pupils in Glasgow, states 
that he drank in from him in hivS youth the 
slavish tenet , ‘ that all resistance to the su- 
preme magistrate in anie case was simplie 
unlawful’ (Baillie, Letters and Journals^ ii. 
189). His appointment to succeed Boyd, 
necessarily unpopular in itself, was rendered 
more so by his extreme opinions, and Cul- 
derwood mimtions ‘ that he was so misliked 
by the jicople that he was forced not long 
after to remove oi/i. of Glasco’ {llistoty, vii. 
507). He therefore returned to Saiimur, 
Avliere, howe^'er, he A\"as only permitted to 
read private lectures, Ins application in 1028 
to the national synod of Charenton to be 
reinstated in bis professorship being refused, 
owing to the opposition of the king, although 
tlie synod indicated its appreciation of his 
talents by voting him a donation of a thou- 
sand livres. In the folloAving year he ob- 
tained the ])rofessorship of divinity in tlie 
university ot* Montuuban, but here again his 
doctrint? of passive obedience excited the in- 
dignation even of bis own jiarty, ami he was 
one night so severely assaulted in the streets 
by souk; iinknoAvn person that Ids health Avas 
pennancutlv impaired. He died at JNJontau- 
baii in 1625. He Avas tAvice married. By 
his first Avife, Susan Bernard of Tonneiiis, 
on the Garonne, Avliom ho married in 1611, 
he had a son and four daughters, ot‘ Avliom 
the son and iddest daughter ])redi‘ceased him ; 
and bv his second Avife, Susan Thomas, wliom 
he married a feAV months before Ids death, 
he left no issue. 

(’ameron Avas held in his day in A^ery high 
esteem, although he is said to have possessed 
a considerable share both of irritability and 
vanity. Sir Tliomas Urquhart states that 
‘ be Avas commonly designed (bt^cause of his 
universal reading) by tlie title of the Walk-- 
iny Library" (Ukquuakt, Jewel, p. 182); 
John Dunbar specially refers to the purity 
with which he spoke the French language 
(Epiyrmnviataj p. 188) ; his biographer, Cap- 
pel, afUrms that lie could speak Greek with as 
much fluency and elegance as another could 
speak Latin ; and Milton, in his ‘ Tetrachor- 
don,’ characterises him ‘ as an ingenious writer 
and in high esteem,’ He was the author 
of: 1. ‘ Santangelus, sive Stelitouticus in 
Eliam Santungelnm causidi cum,* La Rochelle, 
1016. 2. ‘ Traits Huque I sent examinez led 

{ irejugez do ceux de Vcglise Roinaine contre 
a Religion Reform6e,’ La Rochelle, 1617, 
translated into English under the title, ‘ An 
Examination of those plausible appearances 
which seem most to commend the Romish 
church and to iirejudico the Reformed,’ Ox- 
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ford, 1626. 3, ‘Theses de Gratia et Li hero time for a renewal of his studios, and became 
Arbitrio,’ Sauraur, 1618. 4. ‘ Theses XLII. noted os a writer of sermons, which were 
Theol. de Necessitate Satisfactionis Christi freely borrowed by his friends for use both 
pro Peccatis,’ Saumur, 1620. 5. ‘ Sept Ser- in episcopal and presbyteriau pulpits. He 

mons sur le cap. vi. de VEvangile de S. Jean/ was dining one day with ‘ a dignitary of the 
Saumur, 1624. After his death there ap- established church,* when the conversation 
peared, \inder the editorship of his ptipil, { turned on Dr. John Taylor’s ‘ Scripture Doc- 
liouis Cappel: 6. ‘ Joh. Cameronis, S. Theo- j trine of Original Sin,* which Cameron had 
logim in Academia SalmuricTisi nuper Pro- j never scon, llis host made him take the 
fesaoris, Pracilectiones in select iora qusedam ; book home with him, though Cameron ‘would 
N. T. loca Saliniirii liabitfic,* Saumur, 162(»“8, ^ as soon have been accompanied by his Satanic 
3 tom. 7. ‘ Myrothocium Evangelicum, in ! majesty.* A perusal of the book produced ‘ a 
quo aliquot loca Novi Tcil^imenti cxplican- | complete and entire change * in his theology, 
tiir : una cum Spicilegio Dndovici Cappelli He got much beyond Taylor, adopt ing nu- 
de eodem argument o cumqiie 2 Dial r ibis in inanitavian views of the person of Christ, 
llattli. XV. 5 de Voto Jeplitjc,’ Geneva, 1632, Cameron also turned his attention to science. 
4to ; anotlier edition, with a dilferent sub- Deiiig in want of a parish schoolmaster, he 
title, Saumur, 1677. 8. ‘ .Toannis Cameronis, took into his house Robert Hamilton(l752- 

Scoto-Dritanni, Theol ogi eximii,ra cra)fo^rm, 1831), the promising son of a neighbouring 
sive Opera parlim ab auctore ipso edita, par- . weaver, trained him for liis work, and intro- 
t im post ejus obitum vulgata, partim nusquiim duced him to the study of anatomy, llamil- 
hactenus piihlicata, vel e Gallico idiomate ^ ton afterwards hccame a physician of some 
nunc primum in Latinam linguam trauslata: : distinction at Ipswich, and showed his gra- 
in unum collect a, etvariis indieibus instructa,’ j tit ude to Cameron by dedicating to him ‘ The 
Geneva, 1642, wuth memoir of the autlior by • Duties of a Regimental Surgeon,* 1704,2 vols, 
Cappel prefixed, under the title ‘Job. Came- • In 1768. Cameron was moderator of the 
ronis Icon.’ | general synod of Ulster. His year of oftlce 

[Memoir by Cappel ; Bay Ic’s Dictionary (Kng* marKed by the reuew’al of intcpcourse 

lish translation), ii. 284-9; Bobevt Bailli(?s between the synod and the Antrim presby- 
Lftters and Journals, passim; Dempster’s Hist. excluded for nqn-subscription in 1720, 

Ecclcs. Gent. Scot. ; Irving’s Scottish Writers, and by the publication of Cameron’s only 
j. 333-46; Chambers’s Biog. Diet, of Emiriont ackiiowledgea Work, a prose epic, lie wrote 
Scotsmen, i. 273-0.] T. F. H. anonymously several works (often in the 

fiu'm of dialogues) attacking from various 
CAMERON, JOHN (1724-1700), pres- points of view the principle of subscription 
bvterian minister, was borniii 1724nearEdin- to creeds. The authorsnip of these able 
burgh. Having served hi .s apprenticeship to ’ productions was no secret; but the extent 
a bookseller in Edin})urgli, he entered the ; of (Cameron’s doctrinal divergence from the 
university and took his M.A. degree. He ! standards of his church was not publicly 
belonged to t)ie ‘ reformed presby terians,’ or , revealed till nearly thirty years after his 
‘ covenanters,* and wms admitted a probationer | death. A paper rejecting the doctrine of the 
of that body. Going as a missionary to the ! rosurroctioiv of the body was forxvarded by 
north of Ireland about 1750, he travelled , Cameron to Archdeacon Blackburne, in ex- 
in various districts of Ulster as an outdoor \ pectation of* a reply. Blackburne sent the 
preacher. Ilis labours as a ‘mountain minister* | paper to Prfefitley, who published it in his 
mot with large acceptance. In 1754 there was | ‘Theological Repository, Nml. ii. 1771, with 
a division in the jires by t er ian congregat ion of j the signature Of ‘ Philander ’ (‘ Philander,* 
Billy (otherwise Bushmills), co. Antrim, part | in later volumes*, is one of the many signa- 
adhering to their minister, John Logue, and i lures of Joseph Bretland). This led to a 
part going off to form the new^ congregation correspondence between Prieetlby and Came- 
of Dunluce. The Dunluce people offered to ron, and to llie settlement of Cameron’s son, 
give a call to Cameron if he xvould leave William, as a button-maker in Bii‘mingliam. 
the covenanters and join tlie regular presby- In 1787-9 Cameron got a double portion of 
terian body. He cons(;uted. On 24 April rvffium domim*^ his means were always very 
1755 the call was signed by 137 ijersons, and small. lie died on 31 Dec. 1799, and xvas 
on 3 June Cameron w'as ordained by the pres- buried in the parish churchyard of Dunluce, 
bytery of Route, having (list inguislied him- a picturesque spot on the road between Port- 
self in the course of bis ‘trials* as an ex- rush and the Giant’s Causeway. A striking 
temporary pnuicher. His subsc'qiient course elegy on liis grave w^as written by R(W. George 
was scarcely in accordance with his antece- Hill, formerly librarian of Queen’s College, 
dents. Though an active pastor, he found Belfast. Besides his son, Cameron left a daugh- 
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ter,* married to J ohn Boyd of 1 )unluce, Came- 
ron’s writings wore ; 1 . ‘ The Policy of Sntaii 
to destroy the Christian lleligion/ n.d. (1767, 
anon.) 2. * The ifessiali ; in nine books,’ Bel- 
fast, 1768 ; reprinted with memoir, Dublin, 
1811, 12mo. ik ‘ The Catholic Christian,* &c. 
Belfast, 1769, 1 6mo { anon. ) 4. ‘ The Catholic 
Christian defended,’ &c. Belfast, 1771, 16nio 
(ill reply to Benjamin McDowell, l).l)., who 
attacked him by name. (Jameron, however, 
pnblislied liis defence with tlie pseudonym of 
^ Philulethes’). 5. ^ Theophil us and Philan- 
der,’ «fec. Belfast, 1772, IGmo (an anonymous 
re])ly to McDowell’s rejoinder). 6. ^ Forms 
of llevotion,’ See. Belfast, 1780. 7. ^ The 

Doctrines of Orthodoxy,’ Sec. Belfast, 1782, 
12mo (republished 1817, with title, ^The 
Skeleton covered with Flesh’). 8. ^ The 
Slate of our First Parents,’ See. (ment ioned ] 
by Witherow). Posthumous was 9, ^The 
Doctrine of the llol}^ Scriptures,’ &c. 1828, 
16mo( known to have been edited by Arthur 
Ts’(4son (f/. 20 Juik; I8dl), presbyteriaii mi- 
nister of Kilmore, otherwise Uademon. The 
list of subscribers is almost entirely English). 

[Monthly Itev. May 1776; Monthly Repos. 
(1831), 720 ; ilible ChrivSHiin (1837), 203 ; Reid s 
Tlist. Prosb. Church in Ireland (Killen) (1867), 
iii. 330, 336; Witherow’s Hist, and Lit. Mem. 
of Presl). in Ireland (2nd ser. 1880), 122, 14»3 ; 
Disciple (Belfast, May 1883), p. 127 (Article hy 
Rev. W. 8. Smith, Antrim), June 1883, p, 183.] 

A. G. 

CAMERON, JOHN (1771-1815), of | 
Fassiederu, c.olonel, Cordon Highlanders, a i 
great-grandson of John Cameron eighteenth ; 
of Lochiel [see Cameron, Sir Ewbn, ad [ 
was otn^ of tlie six children of Eweu Cameron j 
of Tnverscadale, ou Linnha Loch^ and after- ; 
wards of Fassiefern, in the parish of Kil- ! 
mallie, both in Ar^leshire, by his first wife ' 
Jjucy (Jampbell of Balwardine, and was born 
at Iiiverscadale on 16 Aug. 1771. Nursed 
by the wdfe of a family retainer, whoso son, 
Ewen McMillan, was hia foster-brother and ' 
faithful attendant through life, young Came- 
ron grew up in close sympathy with the tra- 
ditions and associations of Fis home and , 
people, who looked to his father as the re- 
presentative head of the clan in the en- 
forced absence of the chief of Lochiel. He 
received his schooling in part at the grammar 
school at Fort William, hut chiefly by private 
tuition. Later he entered the university of 
King s College, Aberdeen. He was articled 
to a waiter to the signet at Edinburgh, James 
Fraser of Gorthleck, but after the outbreak 
of the war, at his special request, a commis- 
sion was procured for him, and he entered 
the army in May 1793 as ensign, 26th Came- 


roiiinns, from which he was promoted to a 
lieutenancy in an independent highland 
company, wdiich w as embodied wdth the old 
93rd foot (Shirley’s, afterw^ard.s broken up 
*u Demerara). In the year following, the 
Marquis of liuntly, afterw'ards last Duke of 
Gordon, then a captain, 3rd fool guards, 
raised a corj)S of highlanders at Aberdeen, 
which originally w^as numbered as the lOOth 
foot, but a few years later was re-numbered, 
and has siiice becomti famojjs as the 92nd 
Gordon Tliglilander^^ Cameron w^as appointed 
to a company in this regiment on 24 June 
1794. He served with it in Corsica and at 
Gibraltar in 1795-7, and in the south of Ii*e- 
land in 1798. Tlujre lit? is said to have lost 
his heart to a. young Irish lady at Kilkenny, 
hut t he match w’^as broken off in submission 
to his father’s comma uds. Thtj next year 
saw him in North Holland, where he w'ns 
w'ouiided in the stubborn fight among tlie 
sandliiils between Bergen and lOgnioiit op 
Zef* ou 2 ()(!t. 1799, one of the lew occa- 
sions on which bayonets have been fairly 
crossed by contending lines. He was with 
the regiment at the occiqiation of Isle, TToiiat, 
on th(! coast of Brittany, and off Cadiz in 
1800, and went wdtli it to Egypt, w’here he 
was wounded at the battle of Alexandria, 
and received the gold nualal giv(.‘U by the 
Ottoman I’orte for tht‘ Egyptian campaign. 
He became major in the regiment in 1801, 
and lieutennnt-(*()loiiol of tlie new second 
battalion (afterwards disbanded) ou 23 June 
1808. After some years passed chiefly in 
Ireland, Cameron rejoined the first bat- 
talion of his regiment soon after it.s return 
from Corunna, and commanded it in the 
Walcheren expedition, siibstiqiuuitly pro- 
ceeding wdtli it to Fort ugal, where it landed, 
8 Oct. 1810. At its head he signalised him- 
self repeatedly during tlie succeeding cam- 
paigns, particularly at Fueiitcs de Onoro, 
5 May 1811 ; at Arroyo dos Molinos, 28 Oct. 
1811; at Almaraz, 19 May 1812; and at 
Vittoria, 21 Juno 1813, wdiere his services 
appear to have been strangely overlooked in 
tfu^ distribution of rcwvnrcls ; at the passage 
of Maya, 13 July 1813 (see NAi»iinV8 Hist. 
V. 219-21); at the balth^s on the Nive be- 
tween 9 and 13 Dec. 1813 (ib. p. 416); at 
the passage of the Gave at Arriverette, 
17 beb. 1814; and at the capture of the 
town of Aire (misprinted ‘Acre’ in many 
accounts), 2 March 1814. Some particulars 
of the armorial and other distinctions granted 
to Cameron in recognition of his services on 
several of these occasions will be found in 
Cannon’s ‘ Historical Record, 92nd High- 
landers. In the W aterloo campaign the 92nd, 
under Cameron, with the 42na Highlanders, 
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1st Uoyals, and d4th, formed Pack's brigade | 
of Picton’s division, and were among tho first 1 
troops to inareh out of llrussels at daybreak . 
on 16 June 1B15. (hi (hat day, Avhen head- j 
ing part of the regiuieiil iu an attack on a 
house wdmre the enemy was slrongly posted, • 
on the Charleroi road, a few hundred yards 1 
from the village of Quatre Bras, Cameron j 
received his death-wound, lie was buried in ' 
an all6e verte beside the Ghent naid, during 
the great storm of the 17th, by his foster- 
brother and faithful sf>Wier-servaut, private 
Ewen McMillan, who liad followo<l his for- 
tunes from the first day he joined tin' service, 
Mr. Gordfui, the regimental imyinastov, a 
close personal friend, and a few soldiers of 
the regiunait wliOvSe wounds prevented (heir 
taking their ])lacH‘S in tlie ranks. At the 
request of tht^ family, luiwever, f\ameron'a 
remains were disinterred soon afterwards, 
brought home iu a man-of-war, and, iu the 
presence of gathering <.)f three thousand 
highlanders from the then still populous dis- 
trict of l^ocliaber, w(‘re laid in Kilmallic^ 
churchyard, where a tall obelisk, bearing an 
inscription by 8ir Waller Scott , marks the sit.e 
of his grave. In 1817 a baromUey was con- 
ferred oil Kwen C’anieroii of Fa.'-siefern, in 
recognition of tho distinguislied military s(*r- 
vices of Ills lat(? sou. Sir Ewen died in 1828, 
at tile age of ninety, and (he baronetcy has 
sinci^ become extinct on tho demise, some 
years ago, of Sir Duncan Canienm, younger 
brother ol (Vjloiiel Cameron, and st'eoud and 
last baronet of Fassieieru. 

About thirty years ago a memoir of Came-, 
roil was coin] »iled from family sources by the 
Rev, A. Clerk, minister of Kilmallie, two 
editions of which were pi'ivately printed in 
Glasgow. In addition to many interesting 
details, wliieli testily to tlie koAm personal 
interest taken by Cameron in his highland sol- 
diers and to his klndlj'^ nature, the work con- 
tains a well-executed lithographic portrait ol 
him in the full dress of the reginu'iit, and 
wearing tho insignia of the Portuguese order 
of the 4V>wer ami Sword, with other decora- 
tions, after an engravt.'d portrait taken Just 
before his fall, and ])ublisht‘d by ( A Turner, 
London, 181 o. 

[Burko's Laiidc*! Gentry, vol. i.; Army Lists 
and War Ofheo Miiatev-Kolls ; Cjunion’s Hist. 
Koc.92n(l Highlanders; Napier’s Hist. Peninsidar 
War; Siljorne’s Waterloo; Clerk's Mcnioir of 
Colonel John Cameron, 2nd od. (privately printed, 
Glasgow, 1858), 4to ; Gent. Mag. vol. xeix. pt. i. 
p. 87.] H. M. C. 

CAMERON, Sir JOHN (177iL]844), 
general, was the second son of John Cameron 
of Calchoniia, and nephew of John Cameron 


of Caltort, the head of a branch of the great 
clan Cameron, and a descendant of J.»ochiel. 
Ho was born on 8 Jan. 1773; was educated 
at Eton, and on 25 Aj),ril 1787 received his 
first commission as an eiisign in the 43rd re- 
giment. (,)ii 30 Sept . 1 jbiO he w as jiromoted 
lieutenant, and on 1 1 JnK 1794 captain in tho 
same regiment. 1 n 1793mis regiment was one 
of those which formed gj Charles Grey's ex- 
pedition to the West Huie.s; he was present 
at the capture of titfci-slands of Alartinique, 
St. liucin, and ( luj^doupe, and was (^specially 
distiiignisbed Fleur 

d'hqiee in the hit^raUhind, where he won his 
capt aiiicv. Ini 79|gft‘ (Jharles ( irci^y ret urned 
to England, in tli^B^'f that his West Indian 
conrjiiests were san^&ul tlie 43rd regiment, 
whifdi liad hi'iui soSHaei't! hv sickness that 
(’ameron, though OffljKfcunior captain, com- 
manded it, formed ]M|ft'the garrison of tho 
Berville eanip und^fflft»adier-geueral Gra- 
ham, who liail been mBBcIi a rge of 1 he fsland 
of Guadeloupe. A^i«H|N|igucs, tlie commis- 
sary of the French>|||B|||T(3 in tlu' Wi'st In- 
dies, then org^misedSfflR-my out of t lu' beaten 
French 861die]fe, ^,|gBBb egT(> slaves, and the 
f'aribs, reconq^gH|M Lucia, and iu the au- 
tumn of 1 79j^«^^M|B|i[nndidoupe. His first 
assault upon ^^p^PH|etun]) on 30 Se])t . was 
uusuccossful,‘^Mra^™rt. the camp was car- 
ried, and made 

jirisoner. Ho tlbfrop[8^^W|l<Va.n ce as a ]U*isoner 
of war for *ii^^' ^&P®myeurs, but iu 1707 
was exchanged, a^^^pmiatelv rejoined his 
regiment in f-he There he re- 

mained till l8(X),^jj^^|Lj ^vus ]>roinoted 
major, and brought#li ^ | ft ,, t Imnu', alter 
it had suffered territile from (he West 

Indian climate. On 28 MaV 1807 Cameron 
was a])pointed lieutenant-colonel 0i[ tlic 7tli 
West India Vt'giment, and on 5 Simt. of tho 
same year exchanged into tho 9th »giment. 
In July 1808 he set sail forPortugaiSvith tho 
expedition under Sir Arthur Wellesley, and 
the 9tli and 29th regiments w’(*re onMisem- 
liarkiiig brigaded together as the 3rd brigade 
under Brigadier-gCncral Catlin Craufurd. 
This brigade bore the brunt of the liattle of 
; Roli^a, for it had to charge and carry tho 
strong ])osition of Laborde m front, and in so 
doing Colonel Stewart, of the 2nd battalion 
of the 9tli, was killed, and Cameron succeeded 
I to tho command of the regiment. With it 
he served at tho battle 01 Vimeiro, in the 
advance to Salamanca, and the disastrous 
j retreat to Corunmi, and then returned to 
England at its head. From July to Sep- 
tember 18()9 he commanded the 1st battalion 
in the Walchoreu expedition, and in March 
1810 rctiumed to Portugal at the head of 
I the 2nd battalion of the 9tli, wliicli he com- 
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luanded until the end of the PeninsulHr war. 
At the battle of Busaco on 27 Sept. 1810 he 
was particularly distinguished ; the picked 
regiments of lleyiiier’s coi*j)s d’annee had 
driven in the riglit of tlie 8rd division, and 
established themstdv(^s in tlie very heart of 
tlie British position. General Leith ordered 
uj) his 1st brigade to drive off tlie enemy, hnt 
tlie ground was too nigg(»d for them to ad- 
vamje. ‘ Meanwhile,' to quote the Avord.s of 
Sir \\ illiam Napier, ‘Colonel (Jameron, in- 
formed hy a staff ollicer of the critical state 
of ailairs, formed the 0th regiment in line 
uiuJer a violent fire?, and, without returning a 
single shot, ran in u])on ami drove* tlie grena- 
diers from the rocks with irresistible bravery, 
plying them with a destructive inuskeUry as 
Jong as they could be reai‘lied, and y«?t with 
<*xctillen1. discipline refraining fi’om jmrsiiit, 
lest tin* crest of the position should be again 
lost*, for the mountiyn was so rugged tliat it 
was im])ossible to judge clearly of the geiu?riil 
state ot the action’ (Natikk, Po/nni^tf/ar 
Ji'ar, book xi. cha]>. 7). (.-amerou afterwards j 
c.ommand(?d bis regiment at tbe battle of | 
Fuentf's cle Onoro, the siege? of Badajoz, the ; 
battle of Salamanca, the aJfair with the hVonch 
rearguard at Osina on 18 Juno 1813, and llu? * 
battle of Vittoria, on all of which occasions ' 
if formed a paili of the 2nd brigade of the btli i 
divi sion under General Leith. At tlie siege ’ 
of San Sebastian tin? 9th carried the convent 


was promoted colonel, and on the extension 
of tile order of the Bath in January 1816 lie 
was made one of the first K.C.B.'s ; ho was 
also made a knight of the Tower and Sword 
' of Portugal, and received a gold cross with 
three clasps in commemoration of the six 
buttles and one si(‘ge at which he had coin- 
nuirided liisregimeiit. In 1814 he commanded 
Ills regiment in Canada, where he acted as 
brigadier-general andcommandant of tlie gar- 
rison of Kingston un ti 1 181 6, wlien ho received 
the command of a brigade in the army of occu- 
]Mition in France. c>n 19 July 1821 Cameron 
Avas ])romoted major-general, and commanded 
the west(‘rn district from 1823 to 18;3;>, in 
which year lie Avas appointi'd colonel of tin* 
9lli rt'giment, Avhich lie laid so long com- 
manded. On 10 Jan, 1837 lie Avas promoted 
lieutenant-general ; and on 23 Nov. 1844 died 
■ at Guernsey. He married a Miss Brock, 

I niece of tin* first Lord de Saumarez, Avhen 
I stationed in riuernsey in 1803, by Avboni he? 
bod a sou, Sir Duncan Cameron, G.C.B,, avIio 
commanded tlie Black Watcli at the battle 
of and afterAvards tbe biglduiid 

brigudi* in tlie Crimea. 

[Ixoyjil Military Cal{‘ndar ; Bcginicntal Itecord 
of tho Olh Jicgiineiit ; AVdlingtou Despatches; 
Napiers I'eiiiiisular AVar ; information contri- 
buted Ly (U'lieral Sir Duncan Cameron, G. C. B.l 

H. M. H. 


of San Bartliolom6 on 17 July 1813, Avlien 
Cameron AvasAvounded; it Avas engaged in the 
atttmi])t of 2^> July to storm Sun Sebastian, 
and in I lie successful assault of 31 Aug., wlien 
Cam«n*on Avas again Avounded, and during tlie 
sit‘ge o])erations bis regiment lost tAA^o-thirds 
of its oilicersand tliree-fourtbs of its soldier.s. 
In tbe invasion of France, as in the advance 
upon Adltoria, the 6tli division formed the ex- 
treme left of the army j the Otli regiment led 
the division across the Bidassoa and in tho 
attack on the French position, in the battle 
of the Nivelle, and in the fiercely contested 
battles of 9, 10, and 11 Doc. before Bayonne, 
Avliich are krioAvn as the battle of the Nive. 
In these three days the 9th regiment lost 
300 men ; on 10 Dec. it was completely sur- 
rounded, but charged back to the main army, 
and took 400 prisoners, and on 1 1 Dec. Ca- 
meron had his horse killed under him AA'lien 
reconnoitring the Aullage of A nglet. The loss 
of the regiment in 1813 exceeded that of any 
other regiment in the Peninsula, amounting 
to 41 officers and (346 men killed and wounded, 
Cameron Avas not present at Grilles or Tou- 
louse, but was engaged until the end of the 
war in Sir Joiin Hope’s operations before 
Bayonne. On tbe conclusion of peace be re- 
ceived many rewards. On 4 June 1814 he 


CAMERON, JOHN ALEXANDER (fl. 
j 1886 ), Avar correspondent, was descended from 
I 1 I 1 C Camerons of Kinloeliiel, and was born at 
j Inverness, where be Avas Jbr some time a 
j bank clerk. Subseijuently he went out to 
‘ India, and was connected with a mercantile 
I house in Bombay. lie began contributing 
to tho ‘ Bombay Gazette,’ and was for some 
time acting editor, when on the outbreak of 
tlie Afghan Avar in 1878 be Avas appointed 
special correspondent. "When towards tho 
close of the folloAving year the war broke out 
afresh, ho became correspondent of the Lon- 
don ‘ Standard.’ Joining the column under 
General Phayrer sent to tlie relief of Canda- 
har, he Avas tho first to ride with the news 
I of tlie victory of General Roberts to the 
nearest telegraph post, beating all other com- 
petitors hy a day and a half. Then returning 
to Candahar he went out to the hattle-fieltt 
[ of Maiwnnd (July 1880 ), his description of 
which established his reput at ion as one of the 
most graphic of newspaper correspondents. 
On the outbreak of the Boer insurrection 
(December 1880 ) bo crossed from Bombay 
to Natal, arriving there long before the cor- 
respondents from England. He was present 
(January 1881 ) at the battles of Laing’s Nek 
and Ingogo, and, though taken prisoner at 
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the fatal fight on Majuba Hill (February 
1881), contrived on the following day to de- j 
spatch his famous message descriptive of the • 
battle. On the conclusion of peace he re- | 
turned to England, but on the news of the | 
riots in Alexandria (.June 188:2) he left for • 
E^ypt, and was present on board the. ad- 
miral’s ship Invincible, at the bombardment 
of the town, lie afterwards continued with 
the British troojis throughout the Egyp- 
tian campaign until their arrival in Cairo. 
After a short interval ^ set out for Mada- 
gascar, his letters from \diicli attracted much 
attention. As the Frencli delayed their at- 1 
tack on the island, he crosseel the Pacific to 
Melbourne, and tliciiicc made bis way to Ton- 1 
quin, and was present at the engagement in | 
Avhich the French failed to carry the d<‘fences 
which the Black Flags had erected. EngU.sh 
correspondents not being permit ted to remain 
with the French forces, he was on his way 
home when ( )snuin Digma’s forces liegan to 
threaten Souakim, and on read ling Suez he 
immediately took ship for that port. When 
Baker Pasha’s foi’ce was crushed by the Arabs, 
he narrowly escaped with liis life, lie ac- 
companied the British expeditionary force in 
their advance upon Tokar, and witnessed the 
battles of El Tcb and Tamanieb. After a 
short stay in England he set out to join the 
Nile expedition in 1884, regarding the pro- 
gress of which he sent home many telegrams 
and letters. He was killed 19 ,Tan. 1885, two 
days after the first battle at Abu Kloa, 

[StaiKhird, 27 Jan. 1885; lliust rated Loudon 
News, with portrait, 7 Feb. 1885.] T. F. II. 1 

CAMERON, J IJLIA MARGARET 
(1816-1879), photographer, born at Calcutta 
on 11 June lol5, was the third daughter of 
James Pattlo of the Bengal civil service. In 
1838 she married Charles Hay Cameron [q. v.], 
then member of the law commission in Cal- 
cutta. Her other sisters married General 1 
Colin Mackenzie [q. v.], Henry Thoby Priu- j 
sep [q* v.J, Hr. Jackson, M.I>., Henry Vincent ; 
Bayley, judge of the supremo court of (’al- | 
cutta, and nephew of Henry Vincent Bayley 

i q. V.], Earl Somers, and John Warronder ^ 
)aJrymple of the Bengal civil service. Miss | 
Pattle was well known in Calcutta society ! 
for her brilliant conversation. She showed ' 
her philanthropy in 1840, when, through her 
energy and inlluence, she was able to raise a 
considerabie sum for the relief of the sufierers 
in the Irish famine. Mrs. Cameron caino to 
England with her husband and family in 
1848. They resided in London, and after- I 
wards went to Putney, and in 18G0 settled ' 
at Freshwater in tlie Isle of Wight, where 
they were the neighbours and friends of Lord 


Tennyson, In 1875 they went to Ceylon; 
they visited England in 1878, and returned 
to Ceylon, where she died on 26 Jan. 1879. 

Mrs. Cameron was known and beloved by 
a large circle of friends. She corresponded 
with Wordsworth ; she was well known to 
Carlyle, who said, on receiving one of lier 
yearly valentines, ‘ This comes from Mrs, 
Cameron or the devil.’ Sir Henry Taylor, a 
valued friend, says of her in his ^ Autobiogra- 
phy ’ (ii. 48) : ‘ If her husband was of a high 
intellectual ord(‘r, and as such naturally fell 
to her lot, the friends that fell to her were 
not less so. Foremost of them all were Sir 
John Ilorschel and Lord liardinge. . . . Sir 
Edward Ryan, who had been the early friend 
of her husband, was not less devoted to her 
in the last days of his long life than he hud 
been from the times in which they first met. 
... It was indeed impossible that we should 
not grow fond of her —impossible for us, and 
not less so for the many whom her genial, ar- 
dent, and generous nature lias captivated 
ever since.’ A characteristic story of one of 
her many acts of j>ersevering henovolence is 
told in tne same volume (i)p. 185-8). Her 
infiuonce on all classes was marked and ad- 
mirable, Site was unusually outspoken, but 
her genuine sympathy and ^oodn(‘ss of heart 
saved her from ever alienating a friend. 

At the a^e of fifty she took up photogra- 
phy, which.jnher hands became truly artistic, 
instead of po^essing merely mechanical ex- 
cellence. gained gold, silver, and bronze 

medals in America, Austria, Germany, and 
England. She has left admirable portraits 
of many distinguished persons. Among her 
sitters were the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Prussia, Charles Harwin, Lord Tennyson, 
Mr. Browning, Herr Joachim, and Sir .Tohn 
Herschel, who had been her friend from her 
liiirly girUiood. Mrs. Cameron wrote many 
poems, some of which appeared in * IMacmii- 
lan’s Magazine.’ Her only separate publica- 
tion was a translation of Burger’s ^ Leonora,’ 
published in 1847. 

[Personal kciowleclga.] J. P. S. 

CAME:i^bisr, luoy lyttelton 

(1781-1858), writer, of religious tales for 
children, was bom 2^ April 1781, at Stau- 
ford-on-Teme, WorcOstersniro, of which place 
linr father, George Butt,H,D. [q. vl, was the 
vicar. Her mother was Martha, S^henvood, 
daughter of a London silk merchant. Mrs. (Ca- 
meron was the youngest of three children — 
John Marten, Mary Martha (the well-known 
authoress, Mrs. Sliervvood [q. v.]^, and Lucy 
Lyttelton. She took her oaptismal name 
from her godmother, Lady Lucy Fortescue 
Lyttelton, daughter of George, the first lord 
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Lyttelton — ^ the good lord ' — who married 
Viscount Valentift, afterwards Earl IMount- 
norris. On J)r. Buttes death, in 1705, Mrs. 
Butt and her two daughters went to live at 
Bridgnorth. 

Mrs. Cameron’s early education was ^con- 
ducted by her parents. Slio was a precocious 
child, beginning Latin at seven years of age, 
mastering French so as to be able to write 
and think in it with almost the same facility 
as in English, and afterwards studying Italian 
and Greek. She speaks at a later period of 
having finisluid reading t he ^ Ili?id.’ At eleven 
years of age she went to school nt, Heading, 
where she continued till she was sixteen. 
From her earliest years she hud the advantagti 
of intercourse with cult ivated and intellectual 
society. Gerrard Andrewes [({. v.], dean of 
Canterbury and rector of St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, was a coiumction hj’ marriage, and on 
lier visit tr) his rectory she was introduced to 
London society of the kind, making the | 
acquaintance of Elizabeth (Sirt-er [q. v.J and ; 
Humphry Davy, then only known aa‘a young 1 
man of promise.’ Visit Ing Bristol, she was in- | 
trodnetid to Mrs. Hannali More, Miss Galton 
(afterwards Mrs. Schimiindpcnininck), and I 
other members of the lit(‘rary coteries of that | 
city. In IHOt) she married the llev. C. U. ; 
Cameron, of Christ Church, ( )xford, the (ddest ! 
son of Dr. Cameron (of the. Lochiel family), j 
a C(‘l(‘hrated physician at Worcestcir. Sh<n’tly I 
after her marriage her husband was ap])oiiited j 
to a chureli at Doniiington Wood, in the I 
parish of Lillesliall, Shropshire, recently built i 
on till! estate of Lord Stafford for the colliers 1 
of tlie district, tlieir residence being at Sneds- j 
liill. Here she and her husband remained for ; 
twenty-live years, devoting themselves with 
unremitting labour, and with the liajipiest 
results, to the moral and spiritual improvii- 
meiit of their rude parishioners. While at- 
Siiedshill she became the mother of twelve 
cliildrmi, the greater part of whom died before 
her. In 18»‘ll Mr. Cameron accepted tlie 
living of 8waby, near AJford, in Lincolnshire, 
but continuijd^to reside at Sneclahill, serving 
his old parish as curate till 1836, when he 
moved to Louth, and finally, on the comple- 
tion of a rectoiy, settled at Swaby in 1839. 
While visiting the Lakes, in 1856, Mrs. 
C-ameron was surprised by a storm on IJUes- 
water, and caught a cold from Avhich sjie 
never recovered, and died on 6 Sept. 1858, 
and was buried at Swaby. Mrs. Cameron’s 
life was the quiet, laborious, unpretending 
one of a clergyman’s wife, and the devoted 
mother of a large family. Her fame rests on 
her religious talcs and allegories, written 
chielly for the young. Of these Dr. Arnold 
was a Avarm admirer. He AAuites: ‘The 


knowledge and tlie love of Christ can no- 
wliere be more readily gained by young 
children than from some of the sliort stories 
of Mrs. Cameron, such as Amelia,” the 
I ** Tavo Lambs,” the Flower Pot ”’ (Arxoli), 
i. 45). She commenced authorship 
at an early age, * Margaret Wliite’ was 
written wlien she was only seventeen, and 
I she continued her literary work more or less 
all througli her life. The ^ Two Lambs ’ avhs 
written in 1803, hut not published till 1827. 

' In 1816 she begaiV't/O compose penny books 
for the poor and ignorant. Her stories were 
often based on real events, and describe the 
scenes Avith Avhich she was familiar, to Avhich 
the naturalness and graphic powerAA’hicb form 
the charm of her simple stories arc mainly 
due. Mrs, Cameron’s fame as a writer has 
been rather overshadowed by that of her elder 
sister, Mrs. SherAvood. The younger sister’s 
AvritingvS are often attributed to the elder, and 
Mrs. (’amerim, aa’Iio is in some respects tlie 
better authoress, is consequently less known 
than she dr\serA*es to be. She wrote rapidly. 
One of her btjst knoAvn litt lo books, ‘ ’i’he Ha v'eii 
and the DoA^e,’ occnj)ied her only four hours. 
A complete list of Mrs. Cameron’s publica- 
tions is prefixed to the .s(‘cond edition of her 
life, by her sou, tin* ihw. G. T. Cameron. 
Be.sides those already mentioned, the best, 
known are ‘Emma and licr Nurse,’ ‘Martin 
and his ’Pwo Sunday Scholars,’ ‘The Bright 
Shilling,* and ‘The Pink Tippet.’ 

I Memoir by tho Rev. Cr. T. Cameron, 1 8G2 (‘ind 
edit. 1873); Autohiograpliy of Mrs. Sherwood.] 

E. V. 

CAMERON, HTOIIAHI) (./. 16S0), co- 
venanting leader, Avas born at Falkland in 
Fife. He Avas at first schoolmaster and pre- 
centor in the parish (dmrch, Avhich had then 
an episcopal ini'iim bruit , but having gone to 
hemr some of the field preachm’s, he was 
piiworf Lilly impressed by their sermons, and 
Avas won over to their side. Cameron uoav 
espoused the cause of tlie most advanced 
section of the pri^sbyterians, holding that 
those who had accepted the ‘indulgence’ 
had sinned very heinously, and that their 
felloAvsliix» Avas to be utterly shunned. llivS 
strong vieAAvs on t his jioint made him unacc(?p- 
table to Sir Walter and Lady Scott of Har- 
den, in whose family ho had been tutor for 
a time. Cameron had received no university 
training, but, haAdng a gift of natural and 
ersuasiA'c eloquence, lie was considered by 
ohii Welsh, Gabriel Semple, and other 
leading field preachers to have a call to the 
otlice of preacher, and Avas licen.sed by them 
accordingly. In Annandahi and (Tydesdale 
hundreds and thousands hung upon his 
lips, and, moA^ed by his tender and melting 
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nppealft, ‘ fell into n gTcat weeping.’ In 167H 
he went to Holland, where many like-minded 
men were in banishment, and in his absence 
a new indulgence was proclaimed which many 
acdept^* lleturning in 1G80, he found very 
few ministers to share his views. A mong the 
few were Donald Cargill and ’Phomas Dou- 
glas, who met with him several times to form 
a public declaration and testimony as to 
the state of the church. What is commonly 
called the 8anquhar declaration followed, vso 
named from the town oKSainpihar, wliere it 
was published. It disowned the iiutliority 
of Charles II, and declared war jigainst 
him. It disowned likewise the Duke of 
York and his right, to succeed to tin* throm^. 
Substantially this was tlie very basis on 
which, a few years after, the revolution was 
ettect ed. The work of l)ut a handful of ])oor 
men, it had littli* elfect, excejit to embitter 
the spirit of opposition, and set a price of 
i>,000 merits on the luanl of Camerf>n, and 
3,000 on tliose of Donald Cargill and 'fhoinas 
llonglas. For a few weeks, notwit list ainling, 
Cameron, now accompanied by a small liody 
of anned men, went on preaching here and 
there, and uttering very strong predictions 
against all who should favour the r(»yal in- 
dulgence. On '22 July lOSO his party was 
suq)risedhy a body of royal troops who came 
upon them at a place called Ayrsmoss or 
Airdsmoss, in tlie parish of Auchinleck in 
Ayr.shire. The CaiiKjrc minus resolved to re- 
ceiv<5 tin* cliarge, Cameron liaving thrice 
j)rayed ‘ Lord, spare tlie green and take the 
ripe,’ but notwithstanding their great valour, 
they were (iverpowered by sti])evior numbers 
and mostly cut to pieces; Cameron and bis 
broth(*r were among the slain. 'J'he ])reach(*r’s 
head and hands were cut otl*, and by ord(*rof 
the council were fixed to the N oilier Dow gate 
in Edinburgh. 

After liis dentil the name of Cameron, 
tliough clierished with a kind of holy reve- 
rence by bis friends, was very often applied 
vaguely by enemies to all seeds or bodies | 
who liekl advanced or unusual opinions. In I 
particidar it used to lie given to the ‘ re- | 
formed Presbyterians ’ who would not accept | 
the settlement of cliurch and state under j 
William and Mary. It ought to be. adde<l : 
that the ‘ reformed preshy terians ’ decline the* I 
term ‘ Cameronian/ altbougli to this day it • 
is applied to them in popular use in Ireland, * 
Scotland, and the United States. 

[Biugraphiii Presljyteriana, vol. i. ; Howie’s ' 
S\*ot s AVorthiea ; Wodrow’s History of tlio .Suffer- , 
ings of the Church of Scotland ; Orub’s Eccles. I 
Hist, of Scotland, vol. iii.; McCrio'a Story of the i 
Scottish Church ; Herzog and Schaff’s Encyelo- 
pteilia, art. ‘ Cameronians,’] W. ( f. B. 


CAMERON, WILLIAM (1751 -1811), 
Scotch poet, was born in 1751, and educated 
at Marischal College, AhenJeen, where he was 
a pupil of Dr. Beattie [q. v.] liaving been 
licensed a preacher of the church of Scotland, 
he Was ordained minister* of the parish of 
Ivirknewton, Midlothian, on 17 Aug. 178(5. 
Along with the Rev. John Logan and Dr. 
John Morrison, he assisted in preparing the 
collection of ‘ Paraphrases’ from Scri])ture 
for the use of the ehuveh of Scotland, and he 
wrote for the collection Paraphrases XI and 
XVIL On the occtision of tlie restoration of 
the forfeited estates in the liighlauds, he 
wrote a congratulatory song, ‘ As o’er the 
Highland Hills I hied,’ which was inserted 
in Johnson’s ‘ Museum ’ adapted to the old 
air, ‘ The 1 laughs o’ Croindale.’ He was also 
the autlior of a ‘(Collection of Poems,’ pub- 
lishial anonymously, 1700 ; ‘ The Abuse of 
Civil and Religious Liberty,’ a sermon, 1798 ; 
‘Ode on Lochii‘rs Birthday,’ 179(5; ‘A He- 
view of thcFreneb Revolution,’ 180*2: ‘ Poems 
on several (Occasions,’ 1818; and the account 
of the parish of Kirkm^wton in Sinclair’s 
‘ Statistical Account.’ 1 Us poems are for t bo 
most part of a moral and didactic character. 
He died on 17 Nov. 1811. 

I Xow Stilt. istical Account of Scotland, i. til ; 
Scots Magazine, Ixxiv, 79; ForlWs Life of 
Be.attic, i. 375; Rogers’s Scottish Minstrel, i. 3 t- 
38; Hew .Scott’s Fasti Ecelos. Scot-, i. 143-4.1 
! T. F. H. 

CAMIDGE, JOHN, theelder (1 735-1808), 

, organist and composer, was born at York in 
I 1785. His early musical education wn» nhr 
i tained as a chorister of York Minster under 
; Dr. Nares, to Avlioni he was articled for si‘ven 
i years, after which he studied in London under 
■ Dr. Greene, and received some le.sson8 from 
! Handel. (Jn his retium to Yorkshire, Camidge 
! became a candidate for the post of organist 
; at Doncaster parish church, but the Dinm of 
: York hearing him play offered him the ap- 
pointment of organist to York Minster, wliere 
he entered Upon his duties on 81 Jan. 175(>. 
Camidge wa$ the first cathedral organist to 
ini rodiice into the service, os anthems, selec- 
tions from Handel’s oratoriog, an innovation 
which at tlie time was thought very bold, as 
the style of HandeVs music was considered 
too secular for performance in churches. IL^ 
was a fl<irid and brilliant organ-player, and 
Ids extempore performances were celebratiHl. 
(..amidge remained at York all liia life. Ilia 
Avife was a Miss Mills, daughter of the chap- 
ter registrar, by Avhom he had a son MatthoAv 
[q. v.J He resigned his organistship 11 Nov. 
1700, and died 26 April 1803. 

[Authorities as under John Camidgk tho 
younger.] W. B. S. 
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CAMIDGE, JOHN, the younger (1790- : 
1859), organist and composer, grandson of j 
John Camidge the elder | q. v.] was born at j 
York in 1790. He received his musical educa- 
tion from his father, Matthew C^amidge [q. v.], 
and in 1812 graduated at Camliridge as Mus. 
Ilac. , taking liis doctor’s degree in 181 9. About 
1825 he publislied a volume of cathedral music 
of his composition, and he aLs\) adapted much ’ 
classical music for us(^ in the Anglican service, 
but he was principally known ns a masterly 
executant. From his youth uj) he ])layed on 
the organ at York Minster, and was ret ained 
at a high salary by the dean and cliapter as 
assistant to his father. After the tire in the 
cathedral in 1829, Camidge devoted much 
attent ion te the construct ion of the magni- 
ficent new organ, which for many years was 
one of the finest in the world, and which was 
mainly built under his direction. On his 
father’s ret irement he was appointed organist 
of the catliedral (15 Oct. 1842), a post he 
held until his death, which took place at 
Gray’s Court , Chapter House Street, York, 
20 Sept. 1859. On 28 Nov. 1848 he became 
paralysed while, playing thc^ evening servic(i, 
and never afterwards touched the organ. 
Camidge loft one daughter and three sons, 
Charles, .loiin, and Thomas Simpson. The 
two latter followed their father’s profession, 
Mr. T. S. Camidge, now (1880) organist 
of Hexham Abbey, having acted as his de- 
pntv at York from 1818 until his death. A 
son’ of Mr. T. S. Camidge is now organist 
of Beverley Minster, the fifth generation of 
organists Avhich this remarkable family has 
produced. 

[Cliapter liecorils of York Minster, conimnni- 
Ciited by Mr. C. IV. Thisolton; Groves Diet, of 
Music, i. ;i00; Gent. Mag. xxvi. 112, Ixxiii. 481 ; 
Musical World for 1 Oct. 1859 ; information 
from Mr. T. S. Camidge.] W. 15. 8. 

CAMIDGE, MATTHEW (1768-1844), 
organist and composer, son of John Camidge 
the odder [q. v.],'was born at York in 1758. i 
At an early age ho became a chorister of the 
Cliapel Ko\ml, where he Avas educated hy liis i 
father’s edd master, Dr. Nares. Dn his re- ! 
turn to Y ork be became. a.ssistant. to his father. ; 
He is said to have been the first to teach the ! 
cathedral choristers to sing from notes ; pre- | 
viously all the services liad boon learnt by , 
ear. The tAVo Camidges also originated the ! 
York musical festivals, beginning Avith a ])er- j 
formance, on a small scale, of Handel’s ^ Mes- \ 
siah’ at the Belfry churcli, which led to ora- 
torios being givem Avith orchestral accom- 
paniments in the minster. On the resigna- 
tionof JohnCamidge, Matthe\v was a])poiuted 
his successor as organist (11 Nov. 1799), a 


post lie held until his retirement, 8 Oct. 1842. 
lie published a considerable quantity of mu- 
sic for the harpsichord, organ, and piano, 
besides a collection of psalm t unes, a ^ M^ethod 
of Instruction in Musick hy Questions and 
Answers,’ and .some church music. Camidge 
was married to a niece of Slierili* Atkinson 
of York, by whom he had three sons; two 
took orders, and became respectively vicar of 
Wakefield and canon of York, and chaplain 
at Moscow and CronsUjdf , and the third [see 
Caaiidge, Jo fix, t hti»fx)ungerj succeeded his 
father as organist r)f IVjrk. Camidge died 
23 Oct. 1844, aged eighty-six. 

[Authorities .as under .Tohn CATurnoK the 
younger.] W. B. S. 

CAMM, AXXE (1527 1705), qiiakeress, 
daughter of llichard Newby, Avas born at 
Kendal, Wt^stinondiind, in I (>27. Her pa- 
rents sent her, Avhen thirteen years old, to 
London that, under the care of an aunt, she 
inighr p(U'ftH*t Jier (^lucation. During her resi- 
dence in Louilon she conm‘Ct(!d hersidf Avith 
sonui s(*ct oi' ])iiritans. At tlie end of seven 
years .she n^tnrned to Kcuidal and joined a 
conijiauy ef * st‘el\«‘rs,’ part of whose Avorship 
consi.sted in sitting- in silence. At. these 
me«*tings she lnaainu* ac((uainted Avith John 
Aiidland, Avhom slu‘ married in KJoO, and by 
Avhom she had a son. Aiidland and his wile 
nttemdedn iut*etiiigat Fairhank in 1(352, Avhich 
AA'a.s conducted hy George, Fox; both joined 
the (juakers, and were cliosmi preachers. 

, Mrs. Andland’s first ministerial AV(jrk lay in 
the couutv <)f Durh.'un, and at Auckland she 
■ Avas arresled for ])rea(*hiug and seal, to gaol, 
hut .she coiit iuiied ln.‘r discourse from llie win- 
dows f)f her ])rison. She seems to have been 
di.scharged the saints uiglit . During 1653 she 
was illtr(‘af(Hi and arrested at Banbury on a 
charge (>f blasplierny.. Site Avas tried at the 
as.sizi'rf lor ha ving ailiniied thatGlod did not 
livt*,’ a perversinu of tlu' quotation site ac- 
knoAvledged to Itaving used, viz. ‘Though 
they saj’ the Lord liA'ctli, surely they swear 
falsely (Jer. v. 2). The jury ndurned a 
verdict tliat she had been giil’ltv of misde- 
nnmnour only, whieh, forming no part of the 
indictnitmt, ajuounted to a verdict of ac- 
quit t al ; but t he judgt* refused to liberate her 
unless .she louiul bond for good behaviour. 
This she refused to give. Slie was committed 
to a ])rison partly urulergronnd, destitute of 
any means of heating, and through which ran 
the common scAver. Slu' was lilxTatcul after 
eight months, and then seems to liaA’^e con- 
stantly accompanied her husband on his 
preaching t‘xpeditious till his death in 1663. 
She remained a widoAv for tAvoor three years, 
when she married Thoina.s Camm [q. v.], by 
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whom she had a daughter, and with whom 
she lived hai)pily for nearly forty years. After 
her second mamage she does not anpear to 
have been much molested. She died after a 
short illness in 1705. It seems to have been i 
owing to her efforts that quakerisrn obtained 
the nrm hold it once had in Oxfordshire. 
Her only work, ‘ Anne Camm, her Testimony 
concerning John Audland,her late I lusband,’ 
printed in 1G81, was exceedingly popular 
among the early Frie^^s. 

[A Brief Account oilier is given in the 
Friends’ Library, vol. i., Philadelphia ; soo also 
Besse’s Sufferings and Fox's Journal of his Life, 
Travels, &c.J A, C. B. 

CAMM, JOHN (U)01 P-1656), qnaker, 
was born at ramsgill, near Kendal, West- 
moreland, and was a man of good birth, tole- 
rable. education, and considerable property. 
When comparatively young he left the na- 
tional ehurch and establisliedasmall religions 
society. About 1652, after hearing George 
Fox preacli at Keiulal, he embra(*.e(l quaker- 
isra. llespeedily became a preacher, alt hongh, 
according to Tliomas Camm’s ‘Testimony,' it 
involved the renunciation of brilliant pro- 
spects. In 165 the and Francis Howgill visited 
l!ondon, where he attempted to found a quaker 
society. The principal objc(;t of tlu'ir jour- 
ney, however, was to ‘declare the message 
of "the J^ord to Oliver Cromwell, then called 
Protector,’ in favour of toleration. Tliey were 
received very courteously, but Cromwell, 
supposing them to require the assistance ot 
the law, gave them no encouragement. An 
interesting hitter which C’amm wrgte to un- 
deceive the Protector is still extant. After 
revisiting the north Camm spent a consider- 
able time ill London, and in 1654, in company 
with John Audland, visited Bristol. It is 
said that they were favourably received ]>y 
the inhabitants until the clergy incited a 
mob to illtreat tliem and the magistrates to 
issue a warrant for their apprehension. No- 
thing further is known of Camm till 1656, 
when a letter records that ho was residing at 
Preston Patrick, near Kendal. During the 
same year he again visited Bristol. lie was 
a man of weakly constitution, and he is said 
to have been usually obliged to talte liis son 
iliomas [q. V.] to wait on him. llis bodily 
ailments rapidly increased, and, according to 
the registtu* preserved at Devonshire House, 
Bishopsgate, he died of consumption at the 
end of this year (1656). Thomas Camm, in his 
‘ Testimony,’ written in 1680, says he died in 
1665, and the same date is given in Whiting’s 
‘ Catalogue.’ Camm was an untiringmiuist.e,r, 
and au'^amiable, simple-minded man. Al- 
though his literary ability was small and his 


style clumsy and obscure, his works were 
highly esteemed. 

Camm’s most important works are : 1. ‘ This 
is the Word of the Lord which John Camm 
and Francis Howgill was moved to declare 
and write to Oliver Cromwell, who is named 
Lord Protector, shewing the cause why they 
I came to speak Avith him, . , 1654. 2. ‘A 

True Discovery of the Ignorance, Blindness, 

' and Darkness of . . . Magistrates, . . .’ J. 0. 

1 attributed to Camm, 1654. 3. ‘ Some Par- 
ticulars concerning tlie LaAV sent to Oliver 
I CromAvell, . . .’ 1654 (reprinted 1655). 

! 4. ‘’riie Mennory of the lligtileous revived, 
being a brief collection of the Books and 
Written Epistles of John Camm and John 
; Audland, . . ,’ 1680. 

i [Brief Lives of Camtn sire to be found in Take’s 
! Biog. Notices of Friends, and in the Friends’ Li- 
j brary, Philadelphia, 1841 ; the foundation for 
I both is ’riionias Camnis Testimony, 1680. A full 
i description of his writings is given in Smith’s 
Catalogue of Friends’ Books, i. 376; see also 
Sewel’s History of the Ri.sc, &c., of the Society 
of Friends.] A. C. B. 

CAMM, THOMAS (1641-1707), quaker, 
was born at Camsgill, W est moreland, in 1 64 1 , 
and was the son of John Camm [i|. v. J As 
both his parent lS were quakers, he was edu- 
cated in their faith, and when verv young be- 
came one of its ministers. In 1674 he Avas 
sued by John Orinrod, vicar of Burton, near 
Kendal, for small tithes, and in default of 
payment was imprisoned for three years. In 
1678 a magistrate broke uj) a meeting of 
j quakers held at Ackmonthwaite, committed 
I several Friends t o prison, and also seems to 
I liaA^e fined them, for Camm, Avho had l)een 
I the preacher at the meeting, lost nint^ head 
! of cattle and fifty-five sheep. Sliortly after 
i this another distraint was made upon his pro- 
perty by warrant from the same j ust ice. Sonie- 
wliat later ho Avas imprisoned* for nearly si.x 
years in Appleby gaol, probably for .some of- 
fence against the Conventicle Act. Camm did 
much to prevent the growth of the schisms 
to Avlnch qiiakerism at that time AA'as liable. 
He continued his preaching expeditions till 
he Avns advanced in years, died after a short 
illness in 1707, and was buried in the Friends’ 
burial-ground at Park End, near Camsgill. 

('amm Avroto considerably, and liis works 
wore fairly popular among the early Friends, 
but they are now utterly forgotten ; a full 
list is given in Joseph Smith’^ ‘ Catalogue of 
Friends’ Books.’ Tue most important are; 
1. ‘The Line of Truth and True Judgement 
stretched over the heads of Falsehood and 
Deceit . . .’ 1 684. 2. ‘ The Admirable and 

Glorious Appearance of the Eternal God, 
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168-4:. 3. ‘ Thomas Gammas Testimony 
concerning John Camrn and John Audland/ 
1689. 4. ‘ A Testimony to the fulfilling the 
Promise of God relating to , . . prophetesses, 

. . 1689. 5. ‘ An Old Apostate justly ex- 
posed,’ 1698. 6. ‘ Truth prevailing against 

lieason, . . .’ 1706. 7. ‘A Lying Tongue 

reproved, . . 1708. 

[A short account of Thomas Camm is given 
in the Friends’ Library, vol. i. (PJnladolphia, 
1841)*; see also Swarthmoro MSS., Hesse’s Suf- 
ferings.] A. C. B. 

CAMMIN, Satxt. [See Catmin.] 

CAMOCKE, GEOllGK (1606 P-1722 ?), 
captain in the royal navy, renegade, and 
admiral in the service of Spain, descended ' 
from an Essex family, was a nal ivc^ of Ireland, i 
According to his own statements in numerous 
memorials to the admiralty (1699-1702), he | 
entered the navy in or about 1 682, and, having ; 
served five years ‘ in his minority ’ and three 
years as a midshipman, was in L690 ^ made ’ 
a lieutenant by tlie lords of the admiralty ' 
for boarding a cat that was laden with masts i 
for his majesty’s ships, then riding at Cow ‘ 
and Calf iii Norway, with a French privateer ; 
of 12 guns lashed on board her, which shi]) 

T brought safetoEngland.’ Uo was afterwards 
appointed to the Lion of 00 guns, and in her ; 
Avas present, probably at the battle of Beacby 
Ifead, certainly at the battle of Bar/leiir; 
in command of the Lion’s boats he was ac- 
tive sly (iugaged in burnijig the French shins 
at La TTogiie, and claimed to have personally 
set fire to a tliree-decker, in which service he 
was woiindod. On 13 March 1692-3 he w’as 
apx'ointed first lieutenant of the Ijoyal Mer- 
chant, one of the fleet Avhich went to the 
Mediterranean with Sir George Hooke [q. v.j | 
In 1695 he was appointed to command the j 
Owner’s Goodwill fireship, and in December j 
was promoted to the Intelligence brigantine, | 
in which vessels he took part in the several 
boml)ardmt?nts of Calais. In December 1697 , 
the Intelligence Avas put out of commission, 
and Camoclco was for some time in very em- 
barrassed circumstances. In May and June 
1699 ho repeatedly memorialised the ad- 
miralty, an<l on 28 June was appointed as 
first lieutenant of one of the guard sliips at 
Portsmouth {Admiralty Minutes), After all, 
those ships were not commissioned, and on 
5 Sept. Camocke again npi)ealed to ihi\ lords 
of the admiralty, praying t hat, ' after stuwing 
his Majesty all my life, I may not have niy 
bread to seek in another service.’ 

On 11 Sept, he was appointed to the 
Bonetta sloop, which he commanded, in the 
North Sea and afterAvards on t ho north coast 
of Ireland, till June 1702. when, after seA^eral 
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more memorials, he was advanced to post 
rank and the command of the Speedwell 
frigate. This command he held for the next 
eiglit years, being employed for the most 
]^art on the coast of Ireland, and in success- 
ful cruising against the enemy’s privateers. 
In the spring of 1711 he avus appointed to 
the Monck of 00 guns, Avhich he commanded 
on the same station, and in Avhich he avus 
again fortunate in capturing some trouble- 
some privateers. On St May 1712, having 
put into Kinsale, he vvrt>te thence on some 
fancied slight that he had been Hwenty 
years used ill by tlie Avlilgs,’ and added that 
he had * the hont)ur of a promise of being 
vice-admiral in the I’sar of Muscovy’s ser- 
Aucc, Avhieli I shall accept of, if my rank is 
taken from me here’ (^Jlome Office Itecords 
(Admiralty\ No. 28). 

In the folloAving February, still in the 
Monck, he avus sent out to the Medit erranean, 
and, being at Palermo in the earl}'' months 
of 1714, receiA’ed an order from Sir John 
Jennings, tluj commaiider-in-cliief, to go to 
Port Mahon, take on hoard a number of 
soldiers and conATy them to ICngland. In- 
stead of doing so, lie, 011 liis f)Avn responsi- 
bility, undertook to carry and couA'oy the 
Spanish army from Palermo to Alicant, 
wlience he himself visited Madrid. After- 
Avurds, liaving taken on board the Englisli 
soldiers at Port M a lion, on liis AA^ay home he 
put into (Vdiz, and again into Lisbon. For 
these, several acts in A’iidation of duty hoAvas 
suspended aTid called on for an explanation, 
and liis exjdanatiou being unsatisfactory, he 
Avas told that liis susjiension Avould be con- 
tinued until he was cleared ]>y a court- 
mart ial, 

Ou 18 Jan. 1714-15 he AAu*ote to the secre- 
tary of the admiralty, from Hornchurch, 
Essex, stating his case at considerable length, 
alleging also that 1 he, Intej queen bad a]q)roved 
of his conduct, and had given orders for the 
suspension to he taken off. Ho therefore 
declined the otler of a court-martial, dkoosing 
ratlier to h^avc the matter in the hands of 
their lordshiiis. ‘ Whom;ver,’ he added, ' it 
shall please their lordships to put it in my 
poAver to shoAv my zeal for his majesty King 
George’s service, there is not a person in my 
ranker station that will, with the highest 
obedience tind duty, take more care to acquit 
himself. Tlio admiralty reply was an olficial 
notitication that ho was struck out of tho 
list of captains. 

Three years later he avos a rear-admiral in 
tho Spanish navy, and held a junior command 
in tlie fleet ^Adiich Avas destroyed by Sir 
George Byng [q. v.] off Cope Passaro on 
31 July 1718, but he made his escape and 

X 
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got back to Messina. On 15 Aug. l^yng 
iWTote to Craggs: ‘Captain Camocke is, as 
you have been inforraed, rear-admiral in the 
Spanish service, but ran early. Before your 
letter came to me I had given the very orders 
relating to him that you send ; for wlien my 
first captain went ashore at Messina from 
me to the Spanish general, I ordered him 
not to sulfer Camocke to be in the room, not 
to speak to him, nor receive any message 
from him, not think/>^it fit to treat or have 
any correspondence avtNi rebels.' Notwith- 
standing this refusal of Byng’s to hold any 
intercourse with the traitor, Camocke had 
the insolence to write, oft*ering him, in the 
name of King .Tames, 10(),(XK)/. anrl the title 
of Duke of Albemarle if he would take the 
fieet into Messina or any Spanish port. To 
Captain Walton he wrote a similar letter 
(22 Dec. 171H), oftering. him 10, (KK)/., a com- 
mission as admiral of the blue, and an Eng- 
lish peerage. 

But meantime Messina was closely block- 
aded. Several ships tried to get out, but wtu’o 
captured, and among them a small frigate 
in which, on 25 Jan. 1718-19,’ Camocke 
tried to run the blockade ; she was taken on 
the 2(5th by the Royal Oak. Camock<‘, liow- 
ever, escaped ‘ by taking in time to his boat, 
and got safe t(» Catania ; but so frighted that 
he never thought of anything, but left his 
king's commission for being admiral of the 
white together with all his treasonable 
papers ' ( Mathews to 2 Eeb. 1718-19). 

He succeeded in getting back to Spain, but 
was no longer in favour, and was banished 
to Ceuta, where he is said to have died a 
few years later in the extreme of want and 
degradation. 

There has been a cert ain tendency to rank 
Camocke as a political martyr. From his 
being a native of Ireland, and from the date 
(falsely quoted as 12 Aug. 1714) of his 
leaving the English service, it lias been com- 
monly taken for granted tliat lie sufiered for 
attachment to the house of Stuart. Criti- 
cally examined his conduct admits of no 
such excuse. He had served under both 
William and Anne, and liad professed him- 
self ready to servo with ^ zeal ' and ‘ the 
highest obedience’ under George: his attach- 
ment to the Stuart interest, was called into 
being solely by his summary dismissal from 
the English service for gross breaches of dis- 
cipline and a suspicion of hiring his ship 
out to the service of a fiireign prince. Al- 
ready, in 1712, as we have seen, he con- 
templated entering the service of Russia; 
and the necessary change of religion offered 
no stumbling-block to his accepting R(;rvice 
in Spain in 1715. The best that can be said 


for him is that, in 1716, Spain was not at 
war with England. 

Camocke’s name has been misspedt in 
different ways, Cammock being perhaps the 
most common. The spelling nore given is 
that of his own signature. 

fOflfieial Letters and other Documents in tlio 
Public Record Office ; Corbett’s Expedition of the 
Briti.sh Fleet to Sicily in the years 1718-19-20 ; 
Charnock’s Biog. Navalis, iii. 221.] J. K. L. 

CAMOYS, TBOMAS de, fifth baron 
(d, 1420), is said to have been the grandson 
of Ralph, the fourth baron, and to have suc- 
ceeded his uncle, John de Camoys, in 40 Ed- 
ward 1 1 1 (X icoLAs). According to Dugdnle, 
he served in sev(M*al expedit ions during the 
tmrly yeiirs of Richard IF, notably under his 
cousin, William, lord liUtimer (1 Rich. II), 
who beipieathed him the.manor of Wodeton 
{Test. Vet. i. 108), and in .Tohn of Gaunt’s 
expeditions against Scotland and Ca.stile in 
lo85 and Ri8(> ( Rymeh, vii. 475, 499). He 
next appears as one of the favourites of 
Richard II, from whose court lie was removed 
in 1886, at the instance of the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Earl of Derby ( Knyu hton, 
2705; Capokave, 249), In 140() he manned 
a ship for service against the Scotch and the 
French, and next year was summoTU‘d to take 
up arms against Owen (llendower (Rymer, 
viii. 127 ; Nicolas, Proceedmgs arid Ordi^ 
7iances^ ii. 56). A year or two latter (June 
1403) he received a payment, of 100/. for his 
expenses in conducting Henry IV’s intended 
bride, fte Princess Joan, from Brittany to 
England (I)evon, ExoMquer Issues, 293). In 
1404 he was called upon to defend the Isle of 
Wight against the threatened desc(mt of the 
Count of St. Paul; and in November of the 
same ycsx he was ordered to Calais, to treat 
with the; Remish ambassadors, but probably 
did not 'start till July 1405 (Rymek, viii. 
375-6, In December 1400 he signed 

Henry iy's deed regulating the succession to 
the crown (z/>. 462), and, perhaps earlier in 
the same year, was sent with Henry Beaufort, 
bishox> of 'Winchester, to treat with P>anco 
(Dugdale j.IIymer, viii. 432). In 1415 h^ 
accompanied Henry V on his French expe- 
dition (Rvmer, ix. 222), having previously 
been appointed a member of the commit t(‘o 
for the trial of the Earl of Cambridge and 
Lord Scrope (Nicolas, Agincourt, 38), and 
commanded the left wing of the English 
army at Agincourt (Gesta Ilenrici Quinti, 
50). Next year he negotiated the tempo- 
rary exchange of the Dukes of Burgundy 
and Gloucester (ib. p. 101 ), and was made a 
K.G. 23 April (Nicolas, Agincourt, 174). 
In 1417 he reviewed the muster of the earl 
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marslial’s mon at ‘Tlire Mynnes/ near South- 
ampton. Two years later (March 1419) he 
was called upon to collect troops against the 
threatiuied invasion of the King of Leon and 
Castile ; and in April of th(3 same year he 
signed liia name to the parole engagements 
of the captive Arthur of Brittany and Charles 
of Artois (Ui MKR, ix. 702, 744 -5). lie was 
a ‘ trier of petitions ’ for Great Britain and 
Ireland in the October parliament of 1419 
{Catnoys^ Claiin^ p. 27). According to Hug- 
dale he died on 28 March 1 422 ; but the in- ^ 
script ion on his tomb at Trot Ion (figured in | 
Dalla way’s Smsexj vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 224-5) 
gives 28 March 1419, eqiiival(‘uf to 1420 in 
the new style, as seems probable from the. 
date of Henry V\s inquisition writ (18 April 
1420), and is rendered certain by the evidence 
of tlie jurors, who state that he died on a 
Thursday, on which day of the week Marcli28 
fell in 1420 {Oanwyn^ C/am, p. 28). From 
tlie samt^ inscription we learn that he Avas a 
knight of the Garter, and that his Avife’s name 
Avas Elizabeth (cf, C((L Lk/. post Mort, iv. 
28). 'fhis Jihizabeth is said to have been ! 
the daughter of the Earl of March and ^ 
AA-^idoAv of Harry Hotspur, a theory AVliich is 
rendered more probable by the appearance of i 
tht‘ ^lortirner anns on the tomb alluded to | 
above. The nam(i of a previous wife may I 
possibly be preserved in the * Margaret, late I 
wife of Sir Thomas Camoys, Knt.,' Avho was ■ 
dead in April 1880 (7V?.s‘/. Vet, i. 122, Avitli | 
Avliich, liOAA^ever, cf. the obscure passage in | 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, v. 1190, audBuHKifs ' 
Banmaye, where the name of Baron Camoys’s 
first AAufi' is given as Elizabeth). Camoys’s 
infant grandson, Hugh, appears to have in- 
herited his estates. On ms death (August 
1420 ) the barony fell into abeyance till 1889, 
when it was renewed in favour of Thomas 
Stonor, sixth baron Camoys, avIio made good 
his (lescHuit from Margaret Camoys, sister of 
the> above-mentioned Hugh {fJaimoyi Claim, 
p, 88; Nicolas). Camoys was elected one 
of the knights of the shire for Surrey in 
7 Richard II (1888), but was excused fi’om 
se rving on the plea of bei ng a banneret. From 
the same year till the time of liis death lie 
Avas summoned to parliament (Diynity of a 
Peer, iv. 84 a ; Camoys^ Peerage Claim, p. 8, 
&c.) 

[Dugdalo’s Baronage, i. 768; Nicolas’s His- 
toric Peerage, ed. Courthope, 91 ; Rymers Feo- 
dora, vols. \4i. viii. ix. ; Issues of Exchequer, 
ed. Devon, 1837; Proceedings and Ordinances of 
the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, ii. ; Gosla Henrici 
Quinti, ed. Williams for English Historical So- 
ciety, 60, 101, 270; Capgravijs Chronicle of 
England, od. llingoston (Rolls Series), 249; 
Knyghton ap. Twysdon’s Decern Scriptoras, 


2706; Dallaway’s Hi.story of Sussex, vol. i. pt. 
ii. pp. 217-25 ; Bruyley's History of Surrey, ed. 
Walford, iv. 206; Horsficld'.s Sus.sex, i. 222, ii. 
90; Blomofield’s Norfolk, ed. Parkins, 1775; 
Woodward’s Hampshire, ii. 251 ; Manning and 
! Bray’s Surrey, ii. 149; Hiuks’s Extinct Peerage, 
j 251 ; Nicolas’s Battle of Agincourt; Collins’s 
I Peerage, ed. IJrydges, ii. 272-3 ; Nicolas’s Testa- 
* menta Vetusta, i. 108, 122; Caleiidarium Jnqiii- 
! sitionum post Mortem, &c., iv. 68, 107 ; 

Camoys Peerage Claim, ^ml^lished by order of 
the House of Lords, 1 83^; Report on the Dignity 
of a Peer (House of LoMs), iv.] T. A. A. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER {d, 1008), 
bishop of Brechin, son of Campbell of Ard- 
kinglass, Argyllshire, n'ceiAX'd through the 
recoin mmidat ion of bis kinsman, the Earl of 
Argyll; Avliile still a boy, a grant from JMary 
(iueen of Scots of the seti of Brechin, of which 
be AAUis the first protest ant bisliop. He was 
endoAved AAdtli all the patronage mrmerly be- 
longing to the bishops of Brechin (AVy. Priw 
tSiy,) The boy bishop Avas inner consecrated, 
nor did lie attempt to exercise any episcopal 
functions. According to Keith {Cafaloyiie 
of Siudtish Bishops, 1755, p. 98) the only 
use he made of his position was to alienate 
the greater jiart of the lands and tithes bt»- 
loiiging t-o the see in favour of the Earl of 
Argyll, leaving barely sufHcient for the sup- 
pox*t of a minister for the city of Brechin. 
This alieuat ioii Avas confirmed hj'' parliament. 
In ^May 1597 he ohtaiiual a license from the 
queen to leave the realm for seven years, hut 
his name appears on the list of tliost*. Avho 
personally attended the convention of l*erth 
in 1509. Ill the ‘ Book of Assumption’ the 
bishop is mentioned as being at the schools at 
Geneva in January 1578-4 (Keith, History, 
]). 507, and App. p. 181). After his re- 
turn to Scotland in the following July he for 
some time exercised the oflice of particular 
past or at Brech i n, ret aini ng the tit le of bishop, 
but Avilhout extu'cisi ng any (episcopal autlio- 
rity. In 1574 he complained to the general 
assembly that the Bishop of 1) unke Id liad al- 
leged that he had been compelled by the Earl 
of Argyll ‘ to give out x)ensions,’ Avhich lie cou- 
siderecl a slander. He Avas also present at the 
general assemblies of 1575 and 1 570. Iii 1580 
ho and several other bishops Avere summoned 
to appear before t he next general assembly to 
answer charges of having alienat ed the lauds 
of their benefices, and in 1582 Campbell Avaa 
directed by the general assembly to appear be- 
fore the presbytery of Dundee to account for 
various negligences in the performance of the 
duties of bis otRce. The procCvSS against him 
was duly produced to the general assembly 
in 1583, but there is no record of any further 
steps having been taken. Ho continued to 
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sit in patliament on the spiritual side until ’ 
his death, which took place in 1008. Keith I 

f ives the date as lt»00, but the records of tlu' ! 
idinburgh Commissary Court (quoted by 
M‘Crie) refer his death to February 1608. 
The deed appointing liim to the bishopric of 
ilrechin is printed in the ‘ Uegist ruin Epi- 
scopatus de lln'chin ' (Baniuityno Club). 

[Anderson’s Nation, p. 309; Fegis- 

trum Episcopatus do^ '* chin (IJannatyDO Chib)« 
1860; Keith’s Catalogiiu of Scottish llishops, 
1824; Acts of the Troneral Assembly, &c. moi.x.- 
Mpcxviii. ( Hannatyiio Club) ; M‘Crio’s Life of An- 
drew Melville ; Stephens's History of the Church 
of Scotland, 1813, i. 167.] A. C. B. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDIHI, second 
Eabl of MAuen^roNT (167.*) ^1740), was the 
eldest surviving son of Sir Patrick JIume 
of Polwarth, first earl of Alarclimont, and 
his wife, Grizel, daiiglitei* of Sir Thomas Tver 
of Cavers. In his l»oyliood he shared liis fa- 
ther’s exile in Ihdland, with the other mem- 
bers of tin.' family. He sp(int two or three 
years at tin* univcn’sity of ITtreelit, where he 
made a special study of civil law, being in- 
tended to follow the legal profession. Gn 
25 July 1690 he was admit ted to the I’aciilty 
of Advocates, and on 29 July 1697 married 
Margaret, dauglit<.T and heiress of Sir George 
Campbell of Cessnock, Ayrshire. He was 
afterwards knighted by the style of Sir 
Alexander Campbidl of Cessnock. On 1 tJ Oct. 
1704 lie was aippointod an ordinary lord of 
.session, in the place of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, liord Abcrncliill, and took his seat on 
lli(' bench on 7 Nov. as Lord Cessnock. Tn 
April 170(3 he was returned as one of the 
members for Berwick.sliirt', and accordingly 
sat in the last Scotch parliament which met 
for its final session in the following October. 
He zealously suj)portt.*d the union, and took 
ail active shares in the work of the suh-com- 
mittee, to which the article.^ of (he union 
were refem^d. Tn 1710 his eldest brother, 
Lord P(dwurth, died, and in 1712 he w'ent 
to Hanover, wIutc Ik; entcTod into con*e- 
spondeiice with the electoral family, and was 
the means of contradicting the report which 
had been eagerly circulated, that the elector 
was indifferent to the succession to the Eng- 
lish throne. In 1714 Camp}>ell resigned lus 
seat on the bemdi hi favour of his younger 
brother, Sir Andrew I luineof Kiminerghame. 
He Avas made lord-lieutenant of Jierwick- 
sbire in 1715, aiul at the breaking out of the 
rebellion raised four hundred of the llerAvick- 
shire militia in defence c»f the Hanoverian 
succession. 

In the same year he was ap^iointed am- 
bassador to the court of Copenhagen, where 


be remained until the spring of 1721, and in 
Becember 1716 he received the further ai>- 

f iointmeiit of lord clerk register of Scot- 
and. In January 1 722 he was nominated on(3 
of the Brit ish ambassadors to the congress 
at Camhray. (4n the death of his father on 
1 Aug, 1724 lie succeeded to the earldom, 
and on 10 March in the following year was 
invested, at t’ambray, by Lord AVhit worth, 
with the order of the 'fhistle. In 1726 he 
was sworn a member of the English privy 
council, and in 1727 was idocted one of the 
Scotch representative peers. In 1763, with 
other Scotch nobles, he joined in the opposi- 
tion to Sir llobcrt Walpole’s excise scheme 
in tin; liopc that by joining forces with the 
English o])position Lord Islay’s government, 
of Scotland might be overt hr<iwn. 

Though the liill was dropped, tIio.se who 
had opposed it wtuv not forgotten by Wal- 
pole, and in May 1733 Murchmont was dis- 
ini.ssed from his offict? of lord clerk register. 
In the following year he was not re-elected 
as a ropresentati\'e peer. He took an active 
part ill the attempt to criminate the govern- 
ment for intei-ference in tlio €*le(;tion of the 
Scotch peers, which, however, was not suc- 
cessful. He did(l in London on 27 Feb. 1740, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and was 
buried on 17 JMarch in the Canongate church- 
yard, Edinburgh. By his wile, Margaret, 
he liad a family of four sons and four daugh- 
ters. He was succt'faled by his third son, 
Hugh,, on who.se death, in 1794, the title of 
earl of Marchmont became extinct. The 
barony of Polwarth, however, descending 
tliroiigh Lady Diana, the youngest daughter 
of the last e^rl, i.s still iu existence. 

[Marchmont Papers, etlited by Sir G. Rose 
(1831), voLs. i. andii. ; vSir R. Douglas’s Peerage 
of Scotland (18l3),'p. 182; Bninton and Haig’s 
Senators of the (College of Justice (1832), pp, 
476, 477 ; Nicolas’s Orders of Knighthood (1842), 
iii., T. 39, 41, 47, xxxii.; Scots Mag. 1740, ii. 04, 
99-101 ; Foster’s Scotch M*P.’s 46.] 

(>. F. R. B. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (1764- 
1824), musician and miHcellaneous writer, 
born in 17(34 at Tombea, I^och Lubnaig, and 
first exlucated at the grammar school, Callan- 
der, was the second son of a carpenter who, 
fall ing‘ into straitened circumstancOvS, removed 
to Edinburgh, wliere he died when Alexander 
Avas e.lcven years old. The family was sup- 
ported by John, the eldest son, afterwards 
a well-known Edinburgh character (John 
Campbell di(id 1795, was precentor at the 
Canongate church, and a friend of Burns ; his 
picture appears thrice in Kay’s ^ Portraits *). 
Tlie two brothers were pupils of Teuducci, 
then am iLsic t eacher in Edinburgh, Avhohcdpod 
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to establish them both in his own profession. 
Campbell was appointed organist to an ‘ epi- 
scopalian chapel in the neighbourhood of 
Nicholson Street.^ lie also gave lessons in 
singing. Among his pupils were the Scotts. 
But the lads had no taste for the subject ; tlie 
master had no patience. The result was that 
‘ our neighbour, Lady Cunningham, sent to 
beg the boys might not all be flogged pre- 
cisely at the same hour, as, though she had 
no doubt the punishment was deserved, the 
noise of the concord was really dreadful’ 
(Notes to Scott’s Autobiography, in chap. i. of 
Lockhakt’s Lift'), While a tt‘ach(;r he pub- 
lished ^Twelve Songs set to Music’ (1785?) 
About this time lie became engagcnl in a quar- 
rel with Kay, whom ho ridiculed in a sketcli. 
This procured him a placenn Kay’s ‘ Portraits,’ 
whore he is represent (*d turning a liand-organ 
Avhile asses bray, a dog howls, a bagpipe is . 
blown, and a saw shar])e.ned as an accompa- 
niment (vol. ii. print :^04). 

Campbell married twii^e at a comparatively 
early ag(i. His second wife was the widow 
of Ranald Macdonald of Keppoch. Thinking 
that the conm^ction thus formed. might be 
useful in ])rocnring an appoinlment, he n*.- 
signed Ills music teaching and studied medi- ‘ 
cine at tlui university of Edinburgh. Though 
ill 1798 he announced ‘A Ereo and Impartial , 
Inquiry into the Present State of ^ledical : 
Knowicdgii ’ (a'work ajiparently never pub- ' 
lislual), lit; does not seem to have practised 
Ills new profession, but to liave devoted him- I 
self to literary work. At this period he wrot e ; 

Odes and M iscellaiieous Poems, by a student j 
of medicine at the imiversity of Edinburgh ’ • 
(Edinhni'gh, 1796), and also published some ; 
drawings Of highland * scenery made on the I 
spot. Campbefl’s next work was ‘An Tntro- 
iluction to the History of Poetry in Scotland’ . 
(Edinburgh, 1798). This contains a collec- | 
tion of Scotch songs; it was illustrated by 
Havid Allen, and dedicated to, ,11. Fuseli. , 
It is Avritten iu a curiously stilted style, but ; 
contains^ much information about contem- ^ 
pornry poets and poetasters. Though only ’ 
ninety copies were printed, it oxciti'd some | 
notice. L. T. Rosegarton supplements his 
translation (Liibeck and Leipzig, 1802) of T. j 
Garnett’s ‘ Tour in t he Highlands,’ 1 800, with j 
informat ion drawn from it . 1 iosegarl en spe- ; 

daily commends the vicavs tlierdn expre.ssed ' 
aboiit Ossian, tho authenticity of whose poem 
Campbell stoutly maintained. Campbell now 
produced ‘ A Journey from Edinburgh through 
parts of North Britain [1802, new edition 
1811], with drawings madt^ on the spot ’ by 
tho writer. This is an interesting and even 
valuable picture of the state of many part>s of 
the country at the hegiiming of the century. 


It was followed by ‘ The Grampians Desolate, 

I a poem in six books’ (Edinburgh, 1804). 
i More than half of this work, which is without 
; literary merit, «;onsists of notes. Its object 
: was to call attention to the * deplorable Con- 
I dition’ of the highlands, brought about by 
' the introduction of sheep-farming. A melan- 
choly incidtat recorded in a note to page II 
h‘d to the establisliment of the Edinburgh 
j Destitute Sick Socioty^^After some inter- 
; val there appoarcid ‘ .^^^^yn’s Anthology, or a 
' select collection of the melodies and vocal 
poetry of Scotland, peculiar to Scotland and 
the Isles, hitherto unpublished’ (2 vols. Ikliu- 
burgh, 1816 and J818). t ’ampbell bad pro- 
jected (liis work since 1790, but it was not 
till Thmiy ^Mackenzie, AValter Scott (who ol)- 
lained the prince regent's acceptance of the 
dedication of the hook), and other Edin- 
burgh men of note, gave him their lielp that 
the proj('ct was carried out. A grunt was 
obtain(‘d from the Highland Society, and the 
author travelled bf^twe(‘n eleven and tw(*lve 
hundred miles in collecting materials (pre- 
face). Among the contributors of verse are 
Scott, Hogg, Jamieson, and Alexander Bos- 
well. Tn the ‘ Antliology ’ (p. 66) Campbell 
claims the authorship oi‘ tin; wc41-known air 
usually joined to'lannahilVs ‘ Gloomy Win- 
ttu*’s noil awa’; ’ but tlu‘ claim has been dis- 
puted (Andkrsox, Scoffhh N((tion), 

Tn the last yt‘ars of liis life. Campbell fell 
into gTt^at povt‘rty, and obtained his living 
chiefly by copying iiiaiiu.scripts for liis old 
pupil S<*()t t, though ‘ even from his patron he 
would take no inort; than he tliought his ser- 
vices as a transcriber fairly earned.’ Scott, 
however, tidls a half-pitiful story of a dinn(;r 
which Archibald Cunsluble gave to ‘ his own 
circle of literary serfs,’ when ‘ poor AlUster 
Canqibell and another drudge of the same 
class ’ ran a race for a now pair of breeches, 
which were there disx)l ay ed ‘before the thread- 
bare rivals.’ Scot t thought tho pict are might * 
hehighly coloured, and at any rate C’onstable 
bestowed on him ‘ many substantial beneflts,’ 
us he gratefully acknowledges in a letter 
written tho year before his dc'atlx, which took 
place from an attack of ajjoplexy 15 May 
1821. liis manuscripts were st)kl ‘under 
judicial authority.’ Among them was a tra- 
gedy, which was never juiblished. Camp- 
bell was a wax*m-hearted and accomxflished,' 
though somewhat unpractical, man. Scott, 
who wrote an obituary notice of liim in 
tho ‘Edinburgh Weekly Journal,’ says that, 
though his acquirements were considerable, 
‘ they did not rt^aeh that jioint of perfection 
j which the public demand of those who expect 
j to derive bread from the practice of the fine 
arts.’ 
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[Andfersoirs Scottish Nation; Kay's Original 
Portraits, voL ii. new ed. Edinburgh, 1877; 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott ; Thomas Constable’s 
Memoirof Archibald Constable, Edinburgh, 1873, 
ii. 236-7; Memoir of Robert Chambers, 12th ed. 
Edin. 1883, pp, 186-7. The works not mentioiUHl 
in this article, but ascribed to Campbell in the 
Scottish Nation, the Ribliotheca Britanuica, and 
even in the contem])orary Biographical Dictionary 
of Living Authors, 1816, p. 62, are n»>t his, but 
are the production l!^i^ne or ‘more other writers 
of the same name. L ic^iart , who says Campbell 
was known at Abbotsford as the Dunnie-wassail, 
makes an apparently strange mistake in identi- 
fying him with the ‘ litigious Highlander ’ called 
Campbell, mentioned in Washington Irving’s 
Abbotsford and Newstoad (conversation with 
Scott in 1817, note to chap, xxxvi. of Scott's 
Life) ; K. Chambers's Traditions of Edinburgh, 
p. 130.] E. W-t: 

CAMPBELL, Al.EXANDER (1788- 
186B), founder of the ^ Campbell ites,’ eldest 
Bon of Thomas Campbell, schoolmaster and 
minister of the Siice.ssioncbnrcb (I76;l-1854), 
by his marriage in June 1787 with Jane Cor- 
neigle, who died in iHiJo, was born near Bal- 
lymena, county Antrim, on 12 Sept. 1788, 
and, after a preliminary education at Market 
Hill and Nt‘wry, worl(ed for several years as 
a dav labourer on his father’s farm. After- 
wartU he became an assistant in an academy 
conducted by liis parent at Itich Hill, near I 
Newry. The father emigrated to the United ‘ 
Stales in April 1807, and in September of the 
following year, accompanied by liis mother 
and the rest of the family, he embarked in the ' 
Hibernia for Philadelpbia, but on 7 Oct. that • 
vessel was wrecked on the island of Islay, 
and her pa.ssengei*s were hnided in Scotland. 
Campbell’s mind being much impressed witli 
the prospect of a speedy death, he resolved 
that, if his life were saved, he would spend 
his days in the ministry of the gospel. On 
8 Nov. 1808 he ent ered Glasgow University, 
where he pursued liis studies until *‘1 July 
1809, when he again embarked and arrived 
safely in America. lie almost immediately 
joined the Christian Association of Wash- 
ington, a sect which his father had established 
on 17 Aug. 1809 on the basis * of the Bible 
alone, the sole creed of the church/ In tliis 
denomination he was licensed to preach the 
gospel on 4 May 181 1 at Brush Run Church, 
Washington county, and ordained on 1 Jan. 
1812. Having married on 2 March 1811 
Margaret, daughter of John Brown, and re- 
ceiving as her marriage portion a large farm, 
he declined to take any remuneration for his 
ministerial services, and supported himself 
and family throughout hislife by labour on his 
own land. In after years he introduced fine- 
woolled merino and Saxon slioep ; the experi- 


ment proved successful, and he soon had a 
large and valuable flock, Tlie Buflalo Semi- 
nary was opened by him in his own house in 
January 1818, an establishment for preparing 
young men to labour on behalf of the ‘ primi- 
tive gospel,’ but not answering his expecta^ 
tions in this respect, it was given up in No- 
vember 1822. The word reverend was not 
used by him, but he frcHmently called himself 
Alexander Campbell, V /D.M., i.e. Vei*l)i Divini 
Minister. J laving persuaded himself (hat im- 
mersion was t!ie only proper mode of baptism, 
he and his family, in 1812, were, to use his 
own expression, * iminei*aed into t he Christian 
faith.’ After this the congregations with 
which lie w^as connected in various parts of 
the country formed an alliance with tlie bap- 
tist denomination, with wdiom they remained 
in friendly intercourse for many years. He 
j was always much engaged in preaching tours 
! through several of the states. 1 le bad many 
j public discussions on the subject of baptism, 

! and finally, on 4 July 1823, commenced the 
j issue of a publication called ‘The Christian 
I Baptist,’ which ran to seven ^'olnmes,and was 
i succeeded ih January 1830 by ‘ Tln‘ Millon- 
i nial Harbinger,’ which became the recognised 
* organ of his church. In these two wo]*ks may 
be foimd. a complete history of the ‘ church 
refomw ’ to which his father and himself for 
so mahy years devoted themselves. 

In 1826 he commenced a translation of the 
Greek Testament, which lie compiled from 
the versions of I)r. George (’ampbell, Rev. 
James JdacKiiight, and Rhilip I)oddridge, 
with much additional matter from hi.s own 
readingTsi One object of this work was to ex- 
pound that the words baptist and baptism are 
not to be found in the New Testament. The 
publi (ration of this volume caused a cMmiplete 
disruption between his people and the baptist 
I denomination. In the succeeding year his 
I followers" began to form themselves into a 
I separate organisation, anduniting with other 
I congregations in tbe western states, which 
were led b j the Rev. W. B. Stone, founded a 
sect called varioualy the ‘ Churcli of thei Dis- 
ciples,’ the ‘ Disciples of Christ,’ the ‘ Chris- 
tians,’ or the ‘ Church of Christ,’ but more 
commonly known as the ‘ Campbellites.’ 
This denomination, which in 1872 was esti- 
mated to comprise 500,000 persons, extended 
into the states of Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. Campbell added to his other 
arduous labours by inaugurating on 21 Oct, 
1841 Bethany (kdlege, an establishment 
chiefly intended for the education of school- 
masters and ministers; of this college he 
remained president till his death, when he 
endowed it with 10,000 dollars and a valu- 
able library of books. lie visited Great 
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Britain in 1847, and while at Glasgow en- 
gaged in an anti-slavery debate. Some expres- 
sions which ho then used caused the Kov. 
James Itobertson to prefer a charge of libel 
against him, and to have him arrested on the 
plea that he was about to leave the country, 
if is imprisonment lasted ten days, when the 
warrant for his an'est was declared to be 
illegal, and ultimately a verdict was given 
in his favour. On his return to America 
lie continued with groat zeal his ju’eaching 
and educational work, and died at Bethany, 
AV^est A’irginia, on 4 March 1 8(5(1 Ilis wife 
having died on 122 Oct. 1827, he, by her dying 
wisli, married secondly, in 1828, Mrs. S. 11. 
Bakewell. wrote among otliers the fol- 
lowing works : 1. ‘ Debate on tlie Evidences 
of Christianity between Robert Owen and 
A. Campbell,’ 1829; another edition, 18.‘19. 
2. ^ The ( diristian Hai)tist,’ edited by A . ( ’amp- 
bell, 1885, 7 vols. .*5. ‘ The Sacred Writ ings 
of the Apostles and Evangelists of Jesus 


I CAMPBELL, ANNA MACKENZIE, 

: Countess of Halcarhes, and afterwards of 
I AitGYrx (1621 ?-17()6.J^), was the younger 
daughter of Colin the Bod, earl of Seaforth, 
chief of the Mackenzies ; her mother was 
; Margaret Seyton, daughter of Alexander, 
earl of Dunfermline. After her father’s death, 
in 1636, she resided at Leslie, the seat of her 
cousin, Lord Rothes. Here she was mar- 
ried in April 1040, ag^Ji> i the wish of her 
uncle, then the head of tfie family, to another 
cousin, Alexander Lindsay, master of Bal- 
carres, who became Lord Balcarres in the 
following year. She was a woman, if the 
' picture api)arently painted in Holland during 
I the protectorate and preserved in Braham 
Castle may be trusted, of extreimj beauty, 
the face being full of vivacity, sweet ness, and 
intelligence. Tier husband foiiglit for the 
covenant at Marston Moor, Alford, and 
Ivilsytli, was made governor of the castle of 
I Edinburgh in 1647, was a leader of the reso- 


( Jirist, commonly styled the New Testament. 
AVith prefaces by A. (.’ampbell,’ 1885 ; another 
edition, 1848. 4. ‘A Debate on the Roman 

Catholic Religion between A. Campbell and 
J. B. Purcell, bishop of Cincinnati^’ 1837. 
5. ^ The Christian Messenger and Refonner, 
containing Essays, Addresses, &c., by A. 
Campbell and others,’ 1838, 9 vols. 6. ^ Ad- 
drt'sses delivered before the Charlottesville 
Lyceum on ‘‘ la Moral Philosophy an In- 
ductive Science ? ” ’ 1840. 7. ^ A Public De- 


j lutioners, and after the defeat at IVestoii 
j retired with his wife to Fife. At the coro- 
j nation of Charles at Scone in Idol, Balcarres 
: was made an earl. (.)n 22 Feb. 1651 the king 
I paid her a visit shortly before the birth of 
j lier first child, to whom he stood godfather. 
On the invasion after WorciJster she went 
with her husband to the highlands, where 
he had command of the royalists. To pay 
for the debts incurred by Balcarres in tlie 
royal cause, she sold her jewels and other 


hate on Christian Baptism, between the Rev. 
AV. L. Maccalln and A. (Aimpboll,’ 1842. 
8. * Yr oraclau bywiol neu y Testament j 
Newydd. AVedi ei gyfieithu gaii J. Williams 
gyda rhaglithiau ac attodiad gan A. Camj)- 
bell,’ 1842. 9. ^ Capital Punishinewt sanc- 

tioned by Divine Authority,’ 1846. TO. ‘ An 
Essay on the Remission of Sins,’ 1846. 11. ‘An [ 
Addrtiss on the Amelioration of ‘ the Social j 
State,’ 1847. 12. ‘An Address on the Re- j 

sporisibilities of Alen of Genius,’ 1848. ! 
13. ‘ tTiristian Baptism, with its Antecedents 
and Consequents,^ 1 8.53. 14. ‘ Essay on Life 

and Death,’ 1854. 15. ‘ Christianity ns it 

was, being a Selection from the AVritiiigs 
of A. Campbell,’ 1867. 16. ‘The Christian 

Ilynm Book, compiled from the writings of 
A. Campbell and others,’ 1869. Nearly the 
whole of the ‘Christian Baptist,’ or the ‘Mil- 
lennial Harbinger,’ was written by Campbell 
himself and his father. 

[Rice’s Canipbellism, its Rise and Progress, 
1850 ; Smallwood's Canipbellisni Refuted, 1833 ; 
Jniii'ards’s Discourse on Death of A. Campbell, 
18G6 ; Ripley and Dana’s American Oycloi>aMlia, 
1873, under Campbell and Disciples ; Richaidson’s 
Memoirs of A. Campbell, with portrait, 1871, 

2 vols.] <T. C. 11. 


valuables, and many yenrsof her subsequent 
life were spent in redeeming the ruin in which 
the Balcarres fainil}^ had been involved. In 
1652, being obliged to capitulate to the Eng- 
lish, Balcarres settled with his wife at St. 
Andrews. After the defeat of Glencairii’s 
rising in the highlands, in which the earl 
joined, he received a summons from Charles 
II, then at Paris, to join him Avitb all speed. 
His wife determined to accompany him. In 
the depth of winter, through four hundred 
miles of country occupied by the enemy, 
she travelled in disguise with her husband, 
the children having been left behind, and ar- 
rived safely in Paris in May 1654. For the 
next four years they followed the court, the 
queen-mother, Henrietta Maria, bestowing 
much kindness ui)on the countess, who was 
at this time a^])ointed ffoiiveniante to the 
young Prince of Orange. They were settled 
at the Hague in 1657, and there Balcarres 
died on 30 Aug. 1659. The countess’s letters 
to Lauderdale and others on the occasion 
are preserved among the Lauderdale papers 
in the British Museum, and arc models of 
sincere and intelligent piety. Between lier, 
her husband, Lauderdale, Kincardine, and 
Robert Moray there existed a friendship of 
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the closest intimacy, as well us family con- J 
nection, so much so that she and her hus- 
band, in*the letters which pass between the 
friends, are always familiarly alluded to as ‘ our | 
cummer’ and ^ gossip.’ The countess returned 
immediately to Fifeshire, bftt shortly went on ' 
to France, where, being herself warmly at- ’ 
tached to the prosbyterian church, she was ! 
instrumental in securing the support of the 
French protest aifl^iinisters for the king in 
1660 {Laudordalo^ape)\% Camden Society, 
i.) At the Ilestoration a pension of 1,000/. 
a year was settled upon lier by Cliarles, who 
often expressed for her a dei‘p admiration, hut 
it was some years before It was paid. During 
the interval she and her children sullered 
great privations — ^ Not mistress of six])ence,’ 
,she says of herself on 4 July, and ‘ unable to 
pay the apothecary.’ Shu remained in England 
until May 1662, and there became intimately 
acquainted -with Baxter, who declares that 
^ her great wisdom, modesty, piety, and sin- 
cerity made her accounted tlui saint at the 
court.’ The coiivt^rsion of Iier eldest daughter 
and her subsequent death in a nunnery were' 
a great blow to the countess. In 1662 she re- 
turned to Scotland, when from poverty and 
anxiety she became very ill. Hereddest son 
died in October of this year. She was now of 
seiwice to Lauderdale m warning him of the 
plots set ou foot by Middleton to oust him 
from the se(}retaryship (ib,) In 1664 lier con- 
dition was rtmdered easier by the fuller pay- 
ment of the promised pension, for which 
she had petitioned in November but the 
friendship with Lauderdale appears to have 
been in a great measure broken off. Tlie 
next few years were spcuit in endeavouring, 
by careful economy, to pay off the debts 
upon the estates, and in 1669 lier son’s rights 
on the Seaforth estaU^s were given up by her 
for the sum of 80,000 marks. On 28 J an, 167 0 
the Countess of BHlcarre.s became the second 
wife of Archibald, eighth carl of Argyll 
[q. V.], having previously, by wise manage- 
ment, brought everything connected with her 
son’s propert y into exact order. This marriage 
unfortunately, for reasons not very obvious, 
lost her in a great measure the friendship of 
Lauderdale, her letters of remonstrance to 
whom are full of allcctionatc and dignified 
feeling. W i th Argyll, who was ch icfly engaged 
in raising the fallen estate} of his family, she 
lived a life of quiet affection until the cata- 
strophe of 1 681. It was lu;r daughter, Sophia, 
doubtless by her advice and assistance, who 
accomplished his escape from the castle. The 
forfeiture of his estates again brought hcjr 
into great straits. By the Scotch Jaw the 
forfeiture extended to herself. Nothing re- 
mained to her except her house at Stirling 


and her revenue of 4,000 marks a year from 
a small estate of Wester Pitcorthie, a join- 
ture settled on her by her first husband. On 
4 March 1682, however, Charles gave her 
a pi*o vision of 7,000 marks a year out of 
the forfeited lands, on account of ‘ the faith- 
ful services dotie to him by the late Earl of 
Balcarres and th(} severe hardships which 
she herself had suffi^red, and because she and 
her first husband’s family had constantly 
stood up for the royal authority.’ By April 
I 1684, however, she had only received 4,60t) 

• marks, and the utmost she had was 2,400 
more} and a frtisli inventory of her movables, 
drawn up in 1682, shows that she had b(}eu 
' compelled to sitcrifico the greater part? of the 
; ‘womanly furniture’ still left her. In De- 
‘ cemhta* 1683 she W’^as hroiiglit before} the 
privy council to decipher some intercepted 
; letters of Argyll, implicating him in the 
: Rye House plot. Slu} replied that she had a 
I key, but that upon the. breaking out the 
j English plot she had burnt it. It was finally 
' discovered that this key was not the one to 
I the cipher used in tlies(} letters, and she was 
I not troubh‘d further. When news arrived, 
15 May 1685, of Argyll’s landing, the coun- 
tess and Lady Sophia were at once arrested 
at Stirling and .imprisoned in the ca.^tle, 
whither also her husDand was brought upon 
his capture, and w’^as only permitted to see 
him on the day previous to his execution. 
His last letter to her but a few hours b(}fon} 
liis death is preserved, and testifies to the 
dt'.ep aflectioii between liusband and wife. 
After Argyll’s execution the countess was at 
once released, and went to London, spending 
three months in attendance on the court, 
but retunied again shortly to Scotland. In 
1689 she settled finally at Balcarres, manag- 
ing the estates of her son, Colin, who was 111 
t^xile. By her car© she paid off’ the burdens 
still remaining on that estate, and in addi- 
tion gave up a part of her jointure of 7,0(X) 
marks ftom the Argyll estate for the other 
members of that family. Her la^t signat ure, 
of 1 Oct. 1706, is given to a provision of 
1,0(X) marks a year to her grandchild, Eliza- 
beth l^indsay. She appears to have died in 
this year. She was buried probably beside 
her first husband and her son Charles in the 
chaptd of Balcarrtis ; no record of interment 
IS found in the parish books. 

[The vh\vt' .soiirco of this article is an inte- 
resting iinon(>gra.pli by the present Earl of Lind- 
say, privately printed, the Memoirs of Lady 
Anna Mackenzie.] 0. A. 

CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, si^cond 
Eaulof AiUiiyLL((/. 1513), eldest son of Colin, 
first carl of Argyll [q. v.], and Isabella, eldest 
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daughter of John, lord of Lome, siiceooded his 
father in 1493, In a charter of 30 June 1494 
he is dcisignated Lord High Chancellor of 
Scotland, and in the same year he was ap- 

E ointed master of the houseliold. In 1499 
e and otlu^ra rec<jived from tlu* king a com- 
mission to let on lease for the term of three 
years the ciitircj lordsliLp of the Isles as ])OS- , 
sessed by the last lord, both in tlie Isles and 
on the mainland, witli the exception of the 
island of Isla and the lands of ^S’orth and 
youtli Kintyre. He also rt'ccived a commis- 
sion of lieutenancy over the Iordslii]» of the 
Isles, and some months later was appointed 
loieper of the castle of Tarbcrt, and baillie 
and genernor of the king’s lands in Knap- 
dale, Along with the Earl of TTuntly and 
others he was in 1504 charged with tlje task 
of sup])rossing tlu* rebellion of the islanders 
under Donald J)ul)h; and after its sup])ression 
in 1500 thf' lordsliin of the Isles was shared 
between him and Hnntly, the hitter being 
placed over the northern region, while the 
jsouth isles and adjacent coast were under 
Argyll. Ermn this time till his diaitli the 
western highlands were free from serious dis- 
turbaiKje. At the battle of Elodden, 9 Sept. 
1513, Argyll, along with the Karl of Lemnox, i 
held command of the right wing, composed 
wholly of highlanders, whose impetuous 
eagerness for a hand-to-hand light wlum galled 
by the I'inglish archera was the chief cause of 
the defeat of the Scot s. Argyll was one of the 
thirteen Scottish earls Avho were slain. Hy 
his wift‘, Elizabeth Stenvart, ildest daughter 
of J ohn, first earl of Lennox, he had four sons 
and five daughters. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Colin, third ea|l of Argyll [(j, v,] 
His fourth son, Donald {d, 1 502), is separately 
noticed, 

[ Regist er of the Great Seal of Scot laud ; Dou- 
glas’s Scotch Peerage, i. 90; Donald Gregt)ry’s 
Hist, of the AVesteni Islands.] T. F, 11. j 

CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, fourth 
Eaul of Akg yll (d 1 558), eldest son of Colin, ' 
third earl of Argyll and Lady Jane 

Gordon, eldest daughter ol Alexander, thinl | 
carl of Huntly, immediately after succc(‘ding 
to the title and otiices of his father, in 1530, 
was employed in command of an expedition 
to quell an insurrection in the southern isles 
of Scotland. The voluntary submission of 
the principal cliicfs rendered extreme mea- 
sures unnecessary, uinl Ahjxander of Isla, 
the prime mover of the insurnaition, was 
able to convince the king not only t lint he 
was personally well dis])osed to the govern- 
ment, but that the disturbances in the Isles 
were chiefly owing to the fact that the earls 
of ArgyU fiad made use of the ollice of lieu- 


j tenant over the Isles for their own personal 
I aggi'andisement. The earl was therefore 
! summoned before the king to give an account 
I of the duties and rental of the Isles received 
! by him, and, as the result of the inquiry, 

I wan (amimittcd for a t line to ]>risou. Shortly 
afterwards he was liberated, hut was deprived 
of his otHcos, and they were not restored to 
him until after tlm death of James V, In a 
charter to him of'the koj^’s lands of Car- 
dross in Dumbartonshiie, 28 April 1542, hi‘ 
is called ‘ master of the king’s wine cellar.’ 
Along with the Earls of Huntly and Moray 
he was named one of t he council of the king- 
dom in the docuinent which Cardinal Beatr>n 
produced as the will of Janies, and which ap- 
pointed lk*Mton gfivernor of the kingdom and 
guardian t o the infant queen. A ft er the arrest 
of Beaton, 20 Jan. 1542-3, Argyll retired to 
liis own country to mustiu* a force to maiu- 
tain tlu‘ struggle against llu*. Earl of Arran, 
who had been chosen governor. Shortly aft er- 
wards tlu* Earls of Argyll, Bothwell, Huntly, 
and Moray, siijiported hy a large liody of the 
barons and landed gcuitry, as well as hy tin*, 
bishops and abbots, assembled at Peilh, 
avowing their determination to resist the 
mtaisnres of the governor to the uttermost. 
On bt*ing summoned by the governor to dis- 
perse tiuy dii(‘med it prudent not to push 
matters to extremities; hut when it became 
known that Henry VI II of England bail 
succe(*d(‘d in arranging a treaty of marriage 
bt‘tween the young queen Mary and Edward, 
prince of Wales, the Earls oi‘ .\rgyll, Huntly, 
Lennox, and Bothwell marehed from Stirling 
Avith a force of ten thousand men, and com- 
pelled the goMU’noi* to surrender to their 
charge the infant queen, Avith whom they re- 
t urned in triumph to Stirling. lu the summer 
of 1544 Lennox, wlio had gone OA^er to the 
party of the English king, plundered the Isle 
of A rra n, and made hims« df master of Bute and 
the castle of Rothesay, hut as he sailed doAvn 
the Clyde he Avas tired on hythe Earl of Ar- 
gyll, who AAut h four thousand men occupied the 
castle of Dunoon. Aft er a consultation Avith 
his English ollicers he determined to attack 
Dunoon, and, notwithstanding the resistance 
of Argyll, etlbctcd a landing and burnt the 
village and cluircli. Retreating then to his 
sliijis, he subsequently laid Avaste a largo part 
of Kintyre; but, ns he had not succeeded in 
ohtaining possession of the castle of Dum- 
barton, tile main purpose of the expedition 
Avas a failure, since it Avas impossible Avithout 
I it to retain a permanent footing on the Clyde. 
On the forfeiture of tlie estates of Lennox, 
Argyll A\^as rexvarded Avith the largest share. 
Although Lennox continued to foment dis- 
content in the Isles, the xiract ical result of the 
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dissensions he hud sown was st ill furt her to 
increase the power of Argyll, At the butt le of 
Pinkie, 10 Sept. 1547, Argyll, with fourtliou- 
sandwest highlniiders, held command of the 
right wing of the Scottish army. Tu January 
1447-8 he advanced to Dundee with the 
detennination of making liims*‘lf master of 
Broughty Castle, but apparently the negotia- ^ 
tions of Henry VIII prevented him from per- | 
severing in his ]fto)oso, although in a letter j 
to Lord Grey, 15 ^nirch 1548 {Stofv Paiwrs^ \ 
Scottish Series, i. 8^1), he denied the rumour ; 
that he favoured England, ami had been re- ! 
warded by a sum of angel n<>l)h‘s. If Tu^ did 
manifest a tendency to defection it was only 
temporary, for shortly afterwards he nuidered 
important service along with tht‘ IVencli at 
the siege of Haddington, and was made ‘ a 
knight of the cockle by tin' king of France at 
the same time as the Earls of Angus and 
Huntly' (Kyox, W WA-.?, i. :217h At an early 
peidod Argyll came under the intluenee of 
Knox, ntid he subscribed tin* tirsl hand of the 
Scottish reformers. On his way to Geneva in 
loot) Knox made a stay with him at Castle 
Campbell, ‘where he tatight ctTtain days’ 
i.’ 2r)f'l). After the agreement of the barons, 
in December 1 557, t hut the reformed preachm\s 
should teach in private houses t ill t he govern- 
ment should allow them to pretudi in ])uhlic, 
Argyll undertook the protection of Jhlm 
Douglas, a Carmelite friar, caus(*d him toteach 
publicly in his house, and ‘ reformed many 
things according to his counsel.' To indnee 
Argyll to renounce the reformed faith, the 
Archbishop of Ht. Andrews sent him a long 
and insinuating letter (see ib. i. 27(5-80), to 
which he wrote an answer replying ‘particu- 
lerlieto eveiw article’ (t'A.i.281-90). lie died 
in August 1558, ‘ whareof,’ according to Knox 
{ih, i. 290 ), ‘ the Bisclioppis war glaid ; for they 
thought that thare great enmmiye was takin 
out of the way.’ In his will he enjoined his 
son ‘ that he should study t o set h>r(.hvarle the 
publict and trew preaching of the Evangell 
of Jesus Christ, and to suppress all super- 
stitioun and idolatrie to tlm uttermost of 
his power.’ By his marriage t<» Lady Helen 
Hamilton, eldest daughter of the first earl of 
Arran, he had one son j and by his marriage 
to Lady Margaret Graham, only daughter of 
the third earl of Menteitli, one son and two 
daughters. He was succeeded in the earldom 
by Archibald, fifth earl (1550-1575) [q. v.], 
his son by the first marriage. ( ’olin, sixth earl 
[q. v.], was Ins son by his second marriage. 

[Hegister of tlie Groat Seal of Scotland; 
Calendar of State Papers (Scottish Series) ; Re- 
gister of the Privy Council of Scot land, vol. i. ; 
Diurnal of Reinarkabhi Occurreiits (Ilaimatyne 
Club, 1833); Bishop Lesley’s History of Scot- 


land (Baimatyno Club, 1830); Knox's Works 
(Bannutyne Club), vol. i.; Donald Gregory’s 
History of the Western Highlands ; Doughi.s’8 
Scotch J'eorage, i. 91.] T. F, H. 

CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, fifth Earl 
OF ARayLi.( 15»50-1575), the leaderalong with 
Lonl James Stuart, afterwards earl of Moray 
[q. V.], of the ‘ lords of the congregation ’ at 
the lleformation, was the eldest son of Archi- 
bald, fourth earl of Argyll [q. v,], and I^ady 
Helen Hamilton, eldest daiigliUn* of t he first 
earl of A rran . In 1 55f), along wi t h Lord J ame.s 
Stuart, lie attended the preaching of Knox at 
Calder, when they both ‘ so approved the doc- 
trine that tind wissed it to have been publict ’ 

: (Kxox, H^or/kSy i. 250). As lord of Lorne ho 
' signed the invitation to Knox to return from 
Geneva in 1557, and, along with his father, 
siihscribud thi* first band of the Scottish re- 
formers. VVTiile tlius, both by natural choice 
and early training, inclined towards the re- 
formed iloctriues, he was solemnly enjoined 
in the will of his father, who died in August 
1558, to give them Jiis zealous support. A t the 
same time his conduct never gave any e videnco 
of extreme fanaticism, nor, on the other hand, 
tortuous and inconsistent as his act ions after- 
wards became, does personal ambition appear 
to have been one of hi*s ruling motives. In 
his early y€^rs his reputation stood very high* 
Cecil, writing to Elizabetli on 19 July 15(10, 
infonns her that Argyll ‘ is a goodly gentle- 
man, universally honoured by all Scotland,^ 
111 judging of his career it must, liowever, be 
borne in mind that at the crisis of the Refor- 
mation lie .was closely associated with Lord 
James Stuart, wi||p was his senior by several 
ye.ars, and who besides possessed a strengtli 
of will and a knowledge of men and alfairs 
which placed him almost on a level with 
Knox. The predominant influence of Lord 
James: %uart in a great degree moulded the 
public, ^nduct of Argyll, and eliminated 
from it,' during its earlier period, any uncer- 
tainty arising from indecision of pui-pose, 
impulsiveness of temperament, or mingled 
ulterior motives. Their early friendship, 
cemented by their common interest in the 
teaching of Knox at Calder, was a fortu- 
nate occurrence for the Reformation, which, 
but for the fact that they worked hand in 
hand in its support when its fate seemed 
I suspended in the balance, might have been 
. frustrated for many years. 

! At first the action of Argyll and Lord 
' James Stuart in joining the queen regent 
with their forces after the monasteries and 
. religious houses had been spoiled by the 
; ‘ rascal multitude ’ at Perth m May 1569, 
j showed such lukewarmness towards the Re- 
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fonnation that Willock and Knox ui)braided 
them for tlieir desertion of the brethren, hut 
they warmly defended tliemselves as having 
acted in the interests of peace. Through 
tlieir mediation a cessation of hostilities was 
agreed upon by both partiijs, all controversies ! 
being reserved till the meeting of parlia- 
ment. Inline need, however, by a sermon of ! 
Knox, who expressed his conviction that the : 
‘ trcMity would only be kept till the regent ' 
and lier Frenchmen became tlie strongest,’ 
Argyll, Lord James, and the other lords of 
the congregation, before separating on the 
last day of May 1559, .subscribed a bond in 
which they obliged thi*mselve.s, ‘ in case that j 
any trouble be intended,’ to spare ‘ neither 
labour, goods, substance, bodeis, or lives in 
maintenance of the liber tie of the whole con- 
gregation and cverio member thereof’ (Oal- 
Ilistori/f i. 458-9). The suspicions 
of Knox found almost immediate j lustification, 
f(jr on the day that iho supporter.s of the lle- 
forinat-ion left E<linburgh the queen regent 
proceeded to restore the poiiish services and | 
to garrison the city with Scotch soldiers in 
the pay of Franco. Argyll and Lord Janies, 
having remonstrated with her in vain, se- 
cretly left the city with three hundred fol- 
loweis, and went to St. Andrews, whither 
t hey summoned the leading reformers to meet 
them on 4 June ‘ to concurre to the work of 
the Reformation.’ The destruction of the ca- 
thedral of St. Andrews and the razing of the 
monasteries, which again followed the.preach- 
ing of Knox, were probably not included in ^ 
tbeir programme, but here as elsewhere it | 
was found vain to endeavour to curb the ex- i 
cited crowd. On the news reaching the queen I 
regent at Falkland^ she gave instant order.s : 
to advance to St. Andrews, with the view ' 
of crushing Argyll and Lord James', st ill at- | 
tended by only a slender retinue. Already, ! 
however, her purpose bad been foreseen and j 
thwarted. They hastened to occupy Cuyar 
with a hundred horsemen, and from Fife 
and Forfar their supporters flocked in so 
rapidly that, in the words of Knox, ‘they 
seemed to rain from the clouds.’ Before noon ; 
of Tuesday, 13 June, their forces numbered I 
over 13,(X)() men, which, under the command ( 
of Provost Ilaliburtou of Dundee, occupied ! 
such a strong position en Oupar Muir, over- 
looking the town aiul conminiiding with ■ 
their artillery the whole sweep of the sur- | 
rounding country, that the queen regent, ' 
after opening negotiations, agreed to a truce . 
of eight days, meanwhile engaging to trans- 
port the French troops that were with her 
beyond the bounds of Fife, and to .send com’% ' 
missionervS to St. Andrews to arrange the ' 
differences between her and the congrega- 


tion (see ‘ Tenor of Assurance ’ in Caldkk- 
woou’s History^ i, 4(17). The first part of 
the agreement was kept, but after waiting 
in vain for the promi.sed arrival of the com- 
missioners in St. Andrew.^, Argyll and Lord 
James addressed to her a joint letter (printed 
in C A LDJSK wood’s lliatory, i. 468-9), request- 
ing the withdrawal of the garrison from Perth, 
‘that tlie .samemay he guided and ruled freel y.’ 
Receiving no reply, tJiey ad’^^jinced against the 
town, and the garrison, after some delay in 
hope of relief, .surrendered on 2i5 June. Tn re- 
venge for ‘ the slaugliter of their citizens,’ the 
inhabitants of Dundee then proceeded to .^ack 
the palace and church of Scone, which were 
savt^d for one night by the interposition of 
Argyll and Jjord .lames. (Jn the following 
night tlieir re.st raint was withdrawn, as 1 liey 
were called away by the sudden me.ssago 
that the queen regent int ended to stop tlie 
passage of tlie Forth at Stirling. Leaving 
Perth at midnight, they were again success- 
ful in defeating lier purposes, and, proceeding 
immediately to Linlithgow, so clisconcerted 
her by their rapid movement.s, that on hear- 
ingof their arrival there she retreated with her 
French troops to Dunbar; and, though only 
attended by a small following, Argyll and 
Lord James, without the nece.s.sity of striking 
a blow, entered Kdinburgli on 29 June 1559. 
From Dunbar the (jueen regrmt issued a pro- 
clamation again.st them as rebels, to wliich 
tliey replied by a letter on 2 July 1559, as- 
sert ing that their only purpose was ‘ to main- 
tain and defend I lie true preachers of (Jod’.s 
AVord’ (see document .s in Caldutiwood’s 
History, i. 478-82). To their representa- 
tions she at liivst answered so pleasantly as 
to awakeni hope that all they stipulated for 
would be c:onceded, but in the midst of the 
negotiations she suddenly appeared in Ediii- 
burgli with a strong force, upon which the 
lords agreed to deliver up the city on condi- 
tion that matters should remain in statu 
fjui) till the meeting of parliament on 10 Jan. 
Afeantime Argyll hastened to the western 
highlaiids to counteract the intrigues of the 
qiK'cn regent with James Macdonald of Isla, 
the most powerful of the western chiefs, and 
was so successful that in October 1559 Mac- 
donald was on his way to join the lords of the 
congregation Avi tb seven hundred foot soldiers. 
They did not arrive too soon, for the queen 
regent had begun to fortify Leith, and at 
the beginning of the siege by the forces of 
the congregation a sally oi the F'reiich, which 
drove them to the middle of the Canongate 
and up Leith AVynd, was only stopped by 
Argyll and his highlanders. So stubborn 
was the resistance of the French, and so 
successful were the emissaries of the queen 
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regent in increasing her following, that the 
lords of the congregation found it advisable ! 
on 5 Nov. to evac!uate the city and retire to j 
Stirling. In Febriiiiry following a contract ! 
was entered into between them and Queen | 
Elizabeth of England — part of which bound 
Argyll to assist Eli/.abetli in subduing tho 
north of Ireland — by which an Englisli army 
was sent to their assistance; hut while they 
were still besieguig Leith the queen regent 
died on 10 June 1500, having before lier 
death sent for Argjdl and the other protes- 
tant lords, to whom she expressi*d regret 
that matters had come to such an extremity, 
and laid the blame on Huntly and her other 
advisers. Peace was soon aftenvards agreed 
upon, and at a parliament held in the en- 
suing August a coufession of faith, drawn 
up by the protestant ministers, was sanc- 
tioned as the standard of protestant faith in 
Scotland. Tliis was followed by a Book of 
Discipline, which the Earl of Argyll was 
the third of the nobility to subscribe. Soon 
afterwards the lords made aii act ‘that all 
monuments of idolatry sliould be destroyed/ 
and Argyll, with the Earls of Arrau and 
(llencairn, was employed to carry out this 
edict in the west of Scotland. 

Argyll was one of those who received Q ueen 
Maiy' on her arrival at Leith, 10 Aug. 15(>1, 

‘ and sliortly aftenvards he was nametl one of 
the lords of the privy council. As hc^fore, he 
continued to act in concert with Lord James 
Stuart, tin? queeii’slialf-hrother, who had been 
created earl of Moray, and by whose; advice 
Mary was content for some years to regulate 
her policy. Randolph, writing to Cecil, the 
ministi;r of Elizabeth, on 24Sept . 1501 (quoted 
in Keith’s IliHoryj ii. 88), reports that, when 
on 14 Sept, high mass would liave been sung 
in the; Chapel Royal, the ‘ Earl of Argyll 
and Lord James so disturbed tlie quire that 
some, both priests and clerks, left their places 
with broken heads and bloody ears ; ’ but in 
reality their interference was of a totally 
dillcrcmt Itind, and for resisting the attempt of 
the mob to stop the service they were warmly 
denounced by Knox, who, on account of their 
tolerant attitude towards catholic practices, 
was estranged from them for some years. 
Mary’s power of fascination had had it s eifect 
in modify ing the reforming zeal of Argyll, and 
to it must be partly attributed the incon- 
si8tenci(;s of his subsequent course of action. 
Possibly it was chiefly with the view of ce- 
menting tills influence that in May 15(13 Mary 
souglit the good offices of Knox in bringing 
about a reconciliat ion between Argyll and his 
wife, her half-sister and her favourite atten- 
dant, natural daugliter of James V, by Eliza- 
bet li, daughter of John, lord Carmichael . The 


letter which Knox wrote. Argyll was ^iiot 
weall at.cepted of the said erle ; and yit did 
he utter no part of his displeosur in public, 
but cuntrairrelie schew himself most familiar 
with the said Joline ’ (Knox, Work ^^ ii. 370), 
But if tho letter was unsuccessful Mary did 
not manifest any resentment against Argyll, 
for in August of this year she went on a visit 
to him in Argyllshire to witness the sport of 
doer-hunting (CaldekwooI), History, ii. 229). 
AVitlithe determination of the queen to marry 
Dariiley matt(M-s were, liowcver, for a time 
comph'tely changed. ]Moray, in disgust at 
the overweening inscdence of Durnley, retired 
from the court, upon which Mary did not 
sirruple to affirm her conviction that ho aimed 
‘ to sot the. crown on his head,’ while at the 
same time she madi; use of expressions im- 
plying her ‘ mortal hatred ’ of Argyll (7iVm- 
(lolph to Coril, 3 May 1565). So much wore 
Moray and Argyll in doubt regarding her in- 
tentions that wlien they came to Edinburgh 
to Mieep the day of law’ against the Earl of 
Both well, then on trial for high treason, they 
ileemed it priuhuit to bring with them seveuv 
thousand men, and at no time would be in 
court together, in order that one of tliem 
might be left on guard. The current rumour 
that Moray and Argyll about this time formed 
a plot to seize Mary and Darn ley a.s they 
rode from Perth to (L’allander, and to coiney 
xMary to St. Andrews and Darnley to Castle 
(\ampbell, though not improbable in itself, 
has never been sufficiently substantiated, 
but there can be no doubt tluit they used 
every effort to secure tin; aid of J^lizabcdli to 
prevent the marriage by force of arms. After 
the marriage Moray vainly endeavoured to 
promote a rebellion, and Argyll, on tho 
charge of resetting him, was summoned bt;- 
fore the council, and, failing to appear, was 
on 5 Doc, 1565 declared guilty of ‘lese 
majesty’ (^Iteyister of the jrnvy Council of 
t^Uland, i. 4TO). Meanwhile Moray bad 
gone to the English court to lay his case 
bfifore Elizabeth, .and had been ignominiously 
dismissed from her presence as an ^ unworthy 
traitor’ to his sovereign. On learning tlie 
I nature of his reception, Argyll bade Ran- 
dolph inform his mistress that if she would 
reconsider herself he would stick to the Eng- 
lish causes and light for it with lands and 
life ; but he demanded an answer within 
ton days; if she persisted he would make 
terms with his own sovereign {llandolph to 
Cedi, 19 Nov. 1505 ; CaL State Pa2)ers, For. 
Ser., 1564 5, p, 522). This was the turiiing- 
1 point in the career of Argyll, although there 
' IS unquestionably exaggeration in the state- 
r ment of Froude that he who had been ‘ tho 
I central pillar of the Reformation ’ from ' that 
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day forward till Mary Stuart^s last hoj>o8 'was present on 19 April 15^7 at tho supper 
wore scattered at Ijangside, became the given by Both well in Aiiislie’s tavern, when, 
enemy of all which till that hour he had after they were all excited by wine. Both we 11 
most loved and fought for' (Fiwijnn, His- induced them to sign a bond in favour of his 
tory of (Lib. ed.), viii. llis man*iage with the qiu*en. After the marriage 

negotiations with Klizaheth still coTiUniied, toolc place Argyll manifested a temporary 
and what is chiefly manifest in his subsequent j gleam of repentance by signing the bond for 
conduct is the absence of a settled and de- j the defence of the young prince, and, not wilh- 
termined purpose, indicating that he was ! standing the boast of the queen, * for Argyll [ 
swayed by different motives at, different | know well how to stop his, lilbutli' 
times. Without the lielp of Elizabeth he I Cm7, 20 May 1567), it was only after the lliglit 
had no option hut to make terms witli Mary, ' of BothweUtliat ho joined the party of nobles 
and it so happened that after tli(‘ murder of ! wlio on 20 Juub met, at Dumbarton to plan 
Tlizzio Mary was glad to he reconciled hotli ' measures for lier delivtu*ance. On 20 J uly fol- 
to him and JMoray. Thai tho murder liad I lf)vviiig he was summoned to attemd a meeting 
their sanction there (*an la' no doubt, hut j of tlie general assembly of the liirk, hut ex- 
they were not present when it was com- ' cased himself on the plea that the bnithren 
mitted, and Darnley, who had deijoiinc^jrl ' assomhh'd in E»linburgh were in arms, and 
!Mor1 on, Kuthven, and the ollita* pei*]>etraf ors ; that ho had not yet joined liimsejyi’ to them, 
of the det‘d, made no allusion to their con- ; hut promised meantime to continue in the 
iiection with it. When it heeanie known 1 main1ominc<^ of the tnu' religion (C^VLDtm- 
that Darnley was himself the principal con- ; avoou, Jlisfory, ii. 67«'^). Tie was iiomiiiatt'd 
tviver of the murder, the (pn'eu’s attitude | one of 1 he council of rt'gency who, when the 
towards those Avho had all along opposed i queen, on the suggestion of the assembly, 
tliii marriage must have Ix'eii somewliat ! consented to demit the government in favour 
changed, and, at least as regards Argyll, ! of her son, wert‘ charged to carry it on till 
she gave, strong proof of his restoration to | the arrival of Moray from France ; hut tin's 
]jer confidence when, on going to Edinburgh ! did not reconcile him to tlie arrangement, 
1») be confined of a child, slie ordered lodg- and altliougli Moray on liis arrival, being Mn 
ings to he pro^nded for him next her own. respect of old fri('n<lship loath lo oflend him,' 
S]]ortly after this Argyll was eauglit in tin' sent him an invitation to meet him for con- 
toils which virtually hound Jiim in honour ^ sultation on pul)lic aflairs, he declined to 
or dislionour to the cause of !M!iry, so long ' acct'pt it, and only made his submission when 
as there was a party to fight lor luu* in Scot- ! lit* found further resistinie(‘ to he for the 
land. Jtis course of action was determined I tiini' \ain. l^)ssibly the influeuco of -Moray 
rather by circumstances than by his own | might have been ellect mil in restraining him 
will or cin’ilce. Possibly he became at first, ! from taking further ineasur(*s in behalf of 
the tool of the qui'di and Bothwell in order ! the quemi, luul it not ht'en h)!’ tlu'ir quarrel 
to revenge himself ou Darnley for his trea- i on account of tin* at,tem])t of Argyll to divorce 
c.licry towards Morton and the otlier banished j his wife, to which Moray, who was her half- 
lords, for at this time lie was negotiating brother, would not consent. Argyll was fiir- 
with Elizabetli to intorfero on their hohalf, tlier oxas])(irated hy the action of the gcmeral 
on the promise that he would with his liigh- assembly in regard to the divorce, for theas- 
landers hold Slum O’Neil in check in fre- si'inbly, dou})tle»s with the view of punishing 
land, and would do Avhat ho could to hinder him for his political conduct, compelled him 
the ‘practice between the queen and the j for s('])a rat ion from his Avife and* otlierscaiida- 
pa|)jsts of England.’ That Argyll signed the ! Ions olFences ’ to submit to public discqdine 
bond at Craigmillar for tlie murder of Darnley ^ (?6. ii. 697 ). Nor could he have appreciated 
there can he no doubt; and it, Avas in tlie j t.ho impartiality which meted out similar 
company of him and his countess that the justice to his countess, Avho, having ac- 
queen spent the evening after she had left j knoAvletlged ‘that she had oftended (lod and 
her husband to his fat(‘. Thus irrevocably ' shuindered the kirk, hy assisting the haptismo 
bound by his share in the murder to the for- of the king in Papistical! mane r Avitli her pny- 
1 lines of !Maiy and Bothw('ll, tlu' part which sence,’ was ^ordeaned to mak her piihlict re- 
Argyll had now to act Avas painful and hu- peiitance in the Chajppell Uoyall of Stirline, 
mifiating to the last degree. Along Avith in time of sennoun^ (/A.) ] hit while these 

Bothwell he signed the proclamation olhiriiig matters must have had their etfect in estrang- 
2, (XX)/. for the discovery of tlie murderer, itig him from the regent and from t lie extreme 
and as hereditary lord justic(; he presided at protestant party as represented by Knox, the 
the trial, by a packed jury, of Bothwell, his main influence that bound him to the cause 
co-coiispirator. Along Avifh otlu'r lords ho of the queen and made him perseA^ere in 
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conspiriiiffforlier rescue from Locbleven,wiis j 
dread of tlie revelations made on the scaflbld j 
by the subordinate agents in the murder of « 
Darnley. Something must moreover be at- j 
tributed to the influence of his relations the ! 
Hamiltons, who knew how to work both on | 
his hopes and fears* Subsequently he also 
asserted that in his eftbrts in behalf of Mary 
he had been secretly encouraged by Eliza- 
beth (Itandolph^'^o Cecily !}1 Feb. lo73), and 
his appeals to her to support the cause of 
Mary after her escape would seem to favour 
the supposition. lie signed the bond, 8 May 
1568, to effect the que'en’s deliverance from , 
Lochleveii, and on her escape joined lier at ; 
Hamilton, and was appointed liouteuaul of 
the forces who miistfjn^d to lier siq^port. To , 
his incapacity, owing to irresolut ion or his 
disablement by a fainting fit, is generally 
attributed flie fatal hesitancy at the crisis of : 
the battle of l^angside on 13 May, which re- ; 
suited in the rout of the queen’s forces and ' 
the ruin of her cause. After the flight of, 
tlie queen to Englaiul, Argyll retired to , 
Dunoon, and, refusing to submit to the re- j 
gent, appeannl twice in (ilasgow to couceTt , 
measures with the Ilamiltons for her resto- 
ration; hut, as Elizabeth only supported the ! 
movement by promises never put in execu- I 
tion, lie at last made an amicable arrangt*- | 
ment with the opposite party, and gave in j 
his submission to jloray at St. Andrews on j 
14 April 1569. After the murder of the I 
regent, Argyll and i^oyd sent a letter to 
Morton on 17 Feb. 1570 av<nving ignorance 
of the perpetrators of the deed. It is per- | 
haps only charitable to suppose that Argyll ] 
was not aware of the conspiracy against the 
life of one who so long had been his most 
confidential friend, and afterwards had dealt 
with him so leniently, but be continiiod for 
a time to act as formerly with the Hamiltons. 
Subse*qnently, finding the cause of ISrary 
hopeless, he "made terms witb the faction of 
the king, and, after the death of Ltmnox on 
4 Sept. 1571, was a candidate, with tlie Earl 
of Mar, for tlie regency. The choice fell on 
Mar, but Argyll was chosen a privy council- 
lor. On Morton obtaining the regency in 
November 1572, Argyll was made lord high 
cliancellor, and on 17 Jan, 1573 olitained a 
charter for that ollicc for life. Chiefly through 
his agency a reconciliation was brought about 
between the two rival parties, on tlie secret 
understanding — of considerable importance 
to himself — tliat no further inquiry should 
he made into the murder of the late king, 
lie died of stone on 12 Sept. 1573 (not 1576 
as sometimes stated), aged about 43. After 
the death of his first wife, the half-sister of 
Mary, queen of Scotland, lie married Johan- 
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neta Cunningham, second daught»er of Alex- 
ander, fifth earl of Glencairn, but by neither 
marriage had he any issue, and the estates 
and title passed to his brother, Colin Camp- 
bell of Boijuhan, sixth earl [q. v.] 

[Register of tho Privy Council of Scotland, 
Tols. i. and ii. ; Calendar of Shite Papers (Scot- 
tish Series), vol. i. ; ib. (Irish Series) for 1009- 
1573; ib. (Foreign Series) from 1559 to 1573; 
Knox’s Works (Rannatyno Club), vols. i. ii. iii. 
and vi. ; Cablerwood’s History of the Kirk of 
Seotlnml (Wodrow Society), vols. i. ii. and 
iii. ; Bishop Keith’s History of the Afiairs of 
Church and State in Scotland (1835), vols. i. ii. 
and iii. ; Donald Oregory s History of the Western 
Highlands; Letters to the Argyll Family from 
various Soveri igns (Maitland Club); Historic of 
King James the Soxt (Bimnat 3 uio Club) ; Craw- 
ford's Officers of State, i. 116-32; Doughis’s 
Scotch Peerage, i. 91-3; the Histories of Tvtler, 
Burton, and Fronde.] T. F. II. 

CAMPBELL, ARCITTBALD, seventh 
F]akl ok Akuyll ( 1576 P-l 638), eldest son of 
Colin, sixth earl of Argyll [q, v.], bv his s€^- 
cotid wife, Agne.s, eldest dogughter of William, 
fourth, je^arl Marisclial, widow of the regent 
Moray, wnsborn about 1576. B(*ing only elgli t 
years of age on the death of liis futhci*, he was 
conimericle^lby his will to the protection of the 
king, and placed under tlie care of liis moilier, 
with the^dvice and assistance of six persons 
of the dan Campbell. (Juarrtds arose bet wenm 
his guardians, and Archibald Campbell of 
Loclinoll, the near<\st lieir to the earldom, 
entered info a conspiracy with the F^arl of 
lluntly to effect the murder of Campb<dl of 
Calder, of the Karl of Moray, and also of the 
young Earl of Argyll. Moray was murdered 
ill Febrimry 1692 by a party of Oordons, 
under tlia command of the Earl of lluntly; 
Calder was shot by a hackbut; and Argyll, 
soon after his marriage, in 1592, to Lady Anno 
1 louglas^ fifth daughter of William, first earl 
of Mort^iii of the house of Lcichleven, was at- 
tacked at Stirling by a serious illness, the re- 
sult, it was supposed, of attempts to poison 
him by some ofhis household, bribed by Camp- 
bell of Lochnell. On 22 June 1594 Campbell 
of Ardkinglass, one of the conspirators, .signed 
a document, in which he made a full confession 
of all that he knew of the plots against Calder 
and the Earls of Moray and Argyll. F’or some 
reason or other the confession was not imme- 
diately revealed to Argyll, and when, in the 
autumn of the same year, he was appointed 
king’s lieutenant against the Earls of lluntly 
and F>roll, Campbell of Lochnell had com- 
mand of one of the divisions of the army. With 
an army of six thousand men Argyll marched 
towards Strathhogie, and at Gletilivat fell in 
with lluntly and Erroll, in command of fif- 
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teen hundred men, mostly trained soldiers. 
Though advised to wait for the reinforcements 
which were approaching- to his assistance, 
under Lord Forbes, Argyll, rtdying on his su- 
periority in numbers, resolved to risk a battle, 
taking, however, the prc^caution of encamping 
on a strong position. Campbell of Lochnoll 
treacherously made known to lluntly t he dis- 

S osition of Argyll’s forces, and promised to 
esert to him during the engagemtuit. At his 
attack was suddenly made on i 
the morning of 3 Oct., wlien the troops of i 
Ai’gyll werci at prayers, by a discharge of ar- | 
tillery at Argyll’s banner. Loclinell met with ; 
the fate which he had hoped might have be- 
fallen Argyll, and was struck down dead by j 
a stray missile, but his followers sot^m to have f 
faitlifully carried out his instructions. A ; 
large, number of the highlanders took to in- 
stant flight. Argyll, with only twenty men 
h*ft around him, scorned to give up the contlict, 
and was forcibly led off the held by Murray of i 
Tullibardine, shedding tears of grief and rage ! 
at the disgraceful cowardice of his followers. | 
In his captured baggage several hdters were 
found dissuading him from the fight. Shortly i 
afterwards Argyll was informed of the cons])i- | 
racy against his life, and also of the treachery . 
of Lochnell. Hurrying to the north he pro- 1 
claimed a war of extermination against Hunt ly 
and those who liad deserted hiih at.Gfonlivat. i 
To put an end to the conflict the king inter- 
fered, «nd in January following im])risoiuid 
Argyll in the castle of Edinburgh for oppres- 
sion, said to have been commit ted by bis fol- 
lowers (Calderwood, Jlisfonj^ v. 361). On 
finding caution he was short ly afterwards libe- 
rated, and on 13 Feb. 1(503 the king, f before 
leaving for Ihigland, succeeded in reQonciling . 
liim with lluntly. In 1008 he and Huntly 
combined against t he Maegregors, and almost 
extirpated the clan. He was also coi^letely 
successful in suppressing the lawleSvS Clando- 
nalds, after which, in 1017, he received from 
t\m king a gi*ant of their country, tJvhich in- 
cluded the whole of Kintyre, and the grant 
was ratified by a special act of ])arliameiit. ; 
But although successful in winning for his 
family an unexampled influence in the west. , 
of Hcotland, he found himself impoverished | 
rather than enriched by his conquests. ‘ So j 
great,’ says Sir Joliu S(!ot in his ‘ Staggering ! 
State of Scottish Statesmen,’ ^ was the bur- | 
den of debt on the house of Argyll, that ho 
had to leave the country, not being able to 
give satisfaction to his creditors.’ On tlie 
retence of going abroad to the Spa for the 
enefit of his health, he obtained, in 1618, 
permission from the king to leave the coim- 
try, but instead ho went over to West Flan- 
ders to serve the King of Spain. In going 


! abroad he was actuated by another motive 
j besides the desire to escape tlie importunity 
of his creditors. For his second wife he had 
married, 30 Nov. lOlO, Anne, daughter of Sir 
; William Cormvallis of Brome, and by her in- 
I flucnce had become a convert to the catholic 
faith. For leaving his country to fight in 
1 support of a catholic king lie was on 16 Feb. 
1610 denounced as a traitor and rebel at the 
market-cross of Edinburgh (^. vii. 357), but 
on 22 Nov. 1621 lie was again declared the 
king’s free liege (?7y. ol5). On thV* departure 
of Argyll, .\lex. Craig, author of * Poeticall 
Essayes,’ wrote the following verses, pr*?- 
served by Sent in his ^StaggeringState,’ but 
not to be found in any of (Haig’s collections 
of poems : 

Now Karl of (luile and Lord Forlorn thou gops, 
Quitting thy I^rinco to servo his foroign foes, 
No faith in plaids, no trust in hlglihind trews, 
Camoleoii-likc lliey change so many hues. 

rie afterwards rtd uriKMl to h]nglaiul, and died 
in London in 1638. His later years 'were 
spent in retirement. From the time that he 
left Scotland in l(iI9 his (\states wore held by 
his son Archibaltl ( lo98-l()61), afterwards 
Marquis of Argyll [(i. v.] By his first wife 
he had one son and four daughters, and by 
his second one son and one daughter. To his 
first wife William Alexander, earl of Stirling, 
i nscri bed his ‘Ann )ra,’ in 1 601 . There is a 
portrait of her in Walpole’s ‘ lloyal and Noble 
Autliors’ (»*d. Park, v. (>1); but it was the se- 
cond count(*ss,no1 the first, as Walpole states, 
who collect ed and piihlislied in Spanish a set 
of sentences from the works of Augustine. 

[Register of tlje Privy (Jouncil of Scotland, 
vols. iv. V. and vi.; State Papers, Scottish Series, 
vol. iv. ; Caldervrood’s History of tlio Kirk of 
Seotlau<l (Wodrow Society), vols. v. vi. and vii.; 
Sir John Scot's Staggering State of Scottish 
Statesmen (ed. 1872), pp. 40-1 ; Acts of the Par- 
liament of Scotland, passim ; Donald Gregory's 
History of the Western Highlands; A Kaithful 
Narrative of the Great and Marvellous Victory 
obtained by George Gordon, Earl of Huntly, and 
Francis Hay, h]arl of Enroll, Catholic noblemen, 
over Archibald Campbell, Karl of Argyll, lieu- 
tenant, at Stral haven, 3 Oct, 1691, in Scottish 
Poems of the Sixteenth Century, edited by Dal- 
yoll, Edinburgh, 1801, i. 136 ; Douglas’s Scottish 
peerage, i. 93-4 ; The Histories of Tytler and 
Hill Burtou.l T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, AIIOIIIBALD, Marquis 
OF Argyll and eighth Earl (1 598-1661), was 
eldest son of Archibald, seventh carl of Argyll 
[(p V.], by his first wife. Lady Anne Dou^aa, 

I daughter of the first Earl of Morton, and 
I was born in 1698. During the last desperate 
struggle of the Clandonalda, in 1616, he was 
J present with his father at the conflicts which 
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i*t^6iulted in their subjugation. His father, j ratlier than loved by many who had beeti 
before openly adopting the catholic religion | compelled to bear tho name of the clan, he 
and entering the service of Philip of Spain, 1 exercised ov'er them a more thorough disci- 
had taken the precaution to convey to him i pline and liad welded tludr rival interests 
the fee of his estates (letter of council to the • into more complete unity than prevailed 
king, 2 Feb. 1(519: manuscript in Advocates’ 1 elsewhere in the highlands. 

Library, Kdiiiburgb, quoted in (Jukookv’s In the great Scottish ecclesiastical dispute 
Western Hiyhlands^\}x\. 1881, p. 401 ), and from Avith the sovereign, Avhich had reached a cri- 
this time he continued, while only lord of sis in 1(538, tho side which Lome should tako 
Ijorne,to wield ^♦le vast territorial influence' of was thus a matter of prime importance to 
the family. Clarendon atlirms that the. old ; both parties. He had not as yet committed 
earl afterwards, provoked by his son’s disobedi- , himsAf to the covenanting x>arty. For many 
ence and insolence, resohed to beijiieatli his i years he had basked in the smiles of royal 
estates away from him, but was compelled by . favour. On the oceasion of the king’s visit 
the king ^ to make over all his estates to his ' to Scotland in 1633 for coronation he Avas 
son’ ( ii. 08 )^ and partial confirma- ' eonfirnuMl in his ollice of ju.sticiary and tho 
tion of tile statement is to be found in the ]>ossession of the life-rent of tho estates of 
*Acts of tlie Scottisli Parliament,’ v. 8() his father. In 1634 he a\ as chosen an ox tra- 
(1633), which contain a ratification to him ordinary lord of session. From the time that, 
of a charter to his father in lih'-rent and in 1(»26 lie was chosen a priA'v councillor he 
liimself in fee of tlie earldom of Argyll, and had a<4e<l, until 1637, Avith great caution in 
of a renunciation to him hv his father of his . regard to ecclesiastical matters. Tlie first 
life-rent. In an act of KJtK) (yUc/xo/ Me ! indication (>f his d(K*ided opposition to opi- 
tisti Parliament, vii. 340) it is also asserted ' scopacy was when in the latter year he had a 
that after he obtained tlie lif('-n*nt he ‘ put ' dispute Avith the llishop of OalloAvay regard- 
his fatln^rto intolerable straits,’ wliich gives a ing the imprisonment of a tutor of Viscount 
colour of credibility to the further statement : Kenmure, Avho on the occasion of the comniu- 
of Olareiulon that the (dd earl prophesitMi the ' nion being dispensed to the people kneeling 
king would live to repent having bestoAved had ‘cryit out saying it Aves phvue idolatrie’ 
faA'ours on Iiim, for he was ‘ a man of craft, J (Sl'ALBlxO, Memorials of the TriMes, i. 78). 
subtilty, and falsehood, and can love no man’ i Lome olfered the bishop 590 merits of fine 
(///zfMry, ii. 58). Hut Avhile undouhtedly the, • to free him, expecting that the oiler Avould 
father and son AA^ere thus not on tlu^ la*st of ■ its«‘lf sufticimtly heal the bishop’s wounded 
terms Avitli each other, it is not so certain that \ amonr propre. "When the bishop took the 
the whole blame ot this rested Avitli the son, I money* Avi I lK)iit ceremony,’ liornoAA’as deeply 
In coniinon Avitli the child rmi of the earl’s ' tfiencUxl, and at a ]n*ivate meeting which ho 
first Avife, Lome had been educated in the convened he and other iaftiiential nohhimen 
protestant religion, for it Avas not the son, as began ^ to regrait their dangerous estait Avith 
8 . U. Oardinor states, but tho father avIio the pry d and avarice of the prelatis, seiking 
Mhrewoirhisreligi()n,’aiidt]iereligiousf(*uds to overrule the haill Idngdome’ (ih, i. 79 ). 
between the two families werii so insiiperabh» After the renewal of the cOAennnt in 1638, 
a barrier to confidmice and trust as to render in o])position to the attempt of the king to 
strict precautions on the part of Tjoriie ahso- introduce the Book of Oommon Prayer and 
lutcly iK'cessary. The xjossessioiis of the Ar- other ^ innovations,’ Lome, along AAuth Tra- 
gylls had under the old earl been gn^atly unair and Hoxburgh, Avas summoned to I^on- 
extendtHl ]>y the suppression of tlie (Taiigre- aon to advise tho king, I.iorne being * sent for 
go rs, Claiidonalds, and other outlawed races, by a privy missh^e, not by a letter to tho 
and Avhen I^orne entered on tlie life-rent of council as tlie other tAVo’ (Batlliii, JjctterSf 
his fatlier’s estates he * a\'us by far the most i. 69). Indei'd, the main purpose of the king 
poAverfiil subject in the kingdom’ (llATTJ.rn, Avas to secure the support of Lome to his 
Letters and Journals, i. 145). In a procia- schemes, and AVfdl mij^it Baillie Avrite, ^ We 
niation issued in 1639 in the king’s name to tremble forLorne that the king either persuade, 
free those Avho held tlu*ir lands in certain him to go li is Avay or find him errands at court 
tenures, to hold the same imniiid lately of the for along time.’ Courage of the highest kind 
king under easier condit ions, it was esfl mated Avas rf.'quired to enable him to conduct liimself 
that the Earl of Argyll, by Aurtue of those Avith credit, and he displayed a straightfor-^ 
tenures, held command of tAventy thousand Avard honesty and resolution at least as ro- 
meii {CaL State Papers, T)om., 1639, p. 5). markable ns his Avariness. He Avas, Baillie 
Within his oAvn territory he Avas, by virtue mentions, * very plain Avith the king,’ and, 
of his special oilico of justiciary, a jmtentate having been brought into controversy with 
exercising almost royal power, and if dri?aded Laud, * did publicly aA'OW his contempt of his 
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malice ’ (ib, i, 73). Clarendon states that the 
old earl, then in London, advised the king to 
retain him a prisoner at court/ but he was 
permitted to depart, arriving at Edinburgh 
So May, The only motive J3aillie could dis- 
cover to ^make that man' to side with the 
covenanters ‘ in that necessary time, to the 
extreme hazard of his head,' was Hhe equity 
of the cause,’ and so far as this implies that 
Lome was incapable of actingfrom mere head- 
strong impulse, no objection can be taken to 
it. As yet the king had not come to an open 
and irreconcilable breach with Lome when he 
left London, but lie gave a secret commission 
to the Karl of Antrim, the patron of the out- 
lawed Clandonalds, to invade Argyllsliire os- 
tensibly on his own account. Lome at once 
divined whom he had to thank for it, as is 
evident from his letter to Strafford of 25 J uly 
(Strafford, Letter,^, ii. 187). To a hint of j 
Strafford’s that ‘it behoves persons of your 
lordship’s blood and abilities actively and 
avowedly to serve the crown,’ he replies in a 
second letter, 9 Oct., containing much skilful 
parrying and dexterous home-thrusts, but 
winding up with the confident expectation 
‘of, God willing, a fair and hap|)y conclusion 
very shortly’ (//>. ii. 220). Possibly the only 
result of the insinuations and hints of Straf- 
ford was to increase Lome’s distmst of the 
policy of the king, and the death of the old 
Earl of Argyll, which happened shortly before 
the meeting of the assembly of the kirk at 
Glasgow in November, hd’t, him grtiater free- 
dom of action. But though he attended the 
assembly he seemed more desirous to discover 
what its temper really was than to influence 
its opinion euo way or another. So far from 
being the sour bigot he is sometimes repre- 
sented, Argyll, as he states in ‘ Instructions to 
a Son,’ had no preference for presbyterianism 
and ext(^mpore prayers over episcopacy and 
service books, except that the former was 
what the great bulk of his countrymen had 
adopted. He saw tliat the policy of the king 
was doing violence to the deepest convictions 
of the nation, aTid that the only chance of pre- 
venting a catastrophe was to present a firm 
front of resistance to his unreasonable de- 
mands. AVhen advice and soft words proved 
of no avail in altering the bent of the king’s 
purpose, he resolved to stake his all with the 
covenanters. Argyll was the only member of 
the privy council who did not retire with the 
Marquis of Hamilton when the assembly was 
dissolved from sitting any longer. Though 
not a member of the assembly he, at the re- 
quest of the moderator, agreed to attend the 
subsequent meetings, at which episcopacy 
was abolished, and to ‘ bear witness to the 
righteousness of their proceedings.' On the 
VOL. VITI. 


arrival of the king’s proclamation, declaring 
the procedure of the assembly to be the act 
of traitors, the covenanters placed their forces 
under Alexander Leslie [q. v.] On 20 Feb. 
1639 Argyll sent a letter to Laud in defence 
of the Scots, containing a statement which 
rested the position they had taken up on 
unassailable constitutional principles (Mel- 
bourne MSS., quoted in Gardiner’s Hist, of 
England^ viii. 392). Meaiiw^bilo he took the 
precaution of raising a force of nine hundred 
men, a portion of whom he left in Kin tyre to 
watch the Irish, another portion in Lome to 
hold the Clandonalds in check, while with 
the remainder he passed over into Arran, 
where lie seized the castle of Brodick, belong- 
ing to the Marquis of Hamilton. On learn- 
ing that the king had decided on an invasion 
of Scotland, Argyll sent him a letter, ‘which’ 
Kossingliam, writing under date 16 April, 
says ‘ his majesty docs tear all to pieces as 
resolving to have his head’ (6W. Stat^ Papersij 
Dorn. 1639, p. 52). The mood of Charles, 
however, underwiiiit a rapid alteration after 
his arrival at Berwick, where ho found Leslie 
encamped on Dunse Ijaw barring his further 
progress with a superior force. As the Scots 
would ‘ not think to t reat’ without Argyll, ho 
was sent for to conduct the negotiation. Ho 
had been lying with a considerable army round 
Stirling, in the lieart of the country, to be ready 
in case of ‘unexpected accidents’ (Baillik, 
Letters, i. 211), and leaving the bulk of bis 
followers tliere, he, in a few days, joined the 
main army and sot up his tent on the hill, 
where, according to BailUe, the highlanders 
wJio accompanied him aroused the wonder of 
tlie English visiting the camp {ib, i. 21 2). The 
pacification of Berwick, 18 June 1639, sub- 
stantially promised all that the covenanters 
asked, but its terms were not sutficiently clear. 
The substantial fruits of the victory Argyll 
therefore resolved to gather as quickly as 
possible. Episcopacy having been abolished, 
it was necessary that successors should bo 
chosen for the bishops as lords of the articles. 
Montrose [see Graham, James, first Mar- 
quis], who here first indicated a divergence 
in opinion from Argyll, proposed tliat their 
place should bo taken by tourteen laymen 
appointed by the king ; but Argyll was too 
astute to let slip the magnificent chance of 
striking a fatal blow at the irresponsible in- 
fluence of the king, and moved that each 
estate should in future choose its own lord 
of the articles, which was carried by a bare 
majority of one, the barons and burgesses be- 
ing thenceforth represented by sixteen votes, 
the nobility by eight, and the king by none. 
The change was momentous, for the result 
was, in the words of S. R. Gardiner {HisL of 

Y 
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^nfflandf ix. 54), to make the parliament and 
not tiie king ‘ the central force in Scotland/ 
Meantime information had reached the 
English court of the draft of a letter written 
before the Berwick pacification by some of 
the Scottish leaders to Louis XIII, soliciting 
his interest in the affairs of the Scots (Letter 
in IlusHWORTH, part ii. vol. ii. 1120). The 
letter does not appear to have been sent, but 
Charles made a pretext for committing 
the Earl of Tjoudon to the Tower. He was 
soon afterwards liberated, but the incident 
was the occasion, if not the cause, of a re- 
newal of hostilities. When the king ordered 
the prorogation of parliament, in May 1640, 
Argyll moved that it be held without his 
sanction, and in order to take measures against 
the hostile preparations of tlie king, a com- 
mittee of estates was formed to which was 
entrusted the practical government of the 
kingdom. Of this committee Argyll was 
not a member, but he was ‘major potostas,* 
and ‘ all knew that it was his infiuonce that 
gave being, life, and motion to the new- 
modelled governors.’ On 1 2 June a commis- 
sion of ‘ fire and sword ’ was issued hy the 
committee of estates to Argyll against the 
Earl of Atholl and llieOgilvies, wliohad taken 
up arms in bidialf of the king. With a force 
of four thonstind men he sw(‘pt over tlie dis- 
tricts of Badenoch, Atholl, and Mar, according 
to the hostile chroniclers stripping tlie fields 
of the sheep and cattle. At theVords of Lyon 
he found Atholl posted with a strong force, 
and, it is said, on j)romise of a safe return, 
inveigled him to an interview, when, failing 
in an attempt to win him over, he sent him 
a prisoner to lidiuburgh, where, after making 
his submission, he was liberated. Argyll 
then descended into Angus, attacking the 
Ogilvies and hn ruing their house to the 
ground. The incidents of its destruction, as 
recordt‘d in the ballad ‘ The Bonui«j TTooso 
o’ Airlie,’ must not bo accepted as literally 
true, for Lady Ogilvie did not treat the sum- 
mons of Argyll with scorn, but had left the 
house for some lime before its destruction, 
and the actual execution of the act was en- 
trustfMl by Argyll to a subordinate, Unpaid 
Campbell of Tnverawe, whom he enjoined 
only to fire it if the operation of destroying 
it was ‘langsome,’ adding, with characteristic 
caution, * You need not let know that you | 
have directions from me to fire it ’ (Letter 
quoted in full in Notes and Queriesj third 
series, vi, 383, from original in possession of 
the correspondent). The cruelties exercised 
by Argyll during the raid formed one of the 
charges in the indictment on wliich he was 
executed, but do not appear to have been for 
those times exceptionally severe. 


Learning that Charles was again raising 
an army against them, the Scots, under Leslie, 
in August of this year passed into England 
in stronp array ‘ to provsent their grievances 
'to the king’s majesty,’ and taking possession 
of Newcastle remained quartered in North- 
umberland and Durham till negotiations 
were entered into with the king at llipon on 
1 Oct. Montrose had accompanied the army, 
but already ominous differences had arisen 
between him and Argyll. He had strongly 
opposed the motion of Argyll for holding a 
parliament in opposition to tlie king; he had 
already entered intr> correspondence with 
Charles on his own account, and before cross- 
ing the Twetul he and other noblemen signed, 
in August, at Ciimbeniauld, a bond ‘against 
the part icular and indirect practicking of the 
few ’ (see copy in Ba ILL in’s Letters and 
Journals, ii. 468, and Napibr’s Memorials of 
Montrose, i. 251), Shortly afterwards the 
bond was discfwerod by Argyll, but it was 
di‘t»med sulUcient to burn it l>y order of the 
committc'e of estates. The clemency only 
irritated more acutely Montrose’s jealousy of 
Argyll, and drove iiim to more desperate 
courses. The predominant influence wielded 
1 bv Argyll over the ('(unmittoe of estates 
I ]\fontrose interpreted into an assumpt ion of 
dictatorship over the kingdom, which for the 
time being it undoubtedly was ; and infor- 
mation be had received from various enemies 
of Argyll corroboratt>d his own conviction 
that a plan was in preparation for the formal 
recognition of the dictatorship and the de- 
j position of lli(j king. Ho thereupon commu- 
‘ nicated what he had learned to Charles, who 
agreed to pay a visit to Scotland in the sum- 
mer, wh^n Montrose, according to arrange- 
ment, would in his place in parliament 
accuse Argyll before the king of meditating 
treason against the throne. Montrose was, 
h owe vet, ill fitted to manage a matter re- 
quiring such exceptional caution. Already 
he had bruited his cltarges against Argyll 
throughout the country, and Argyll called 
him to aiiswoT for his speeches. Montrose, 
acknowledging at once his responsibility for 
the chargiis, named his authorities, but his 
princiiial witness, Stewart of Ladywoll, wrote 
a letter to Argyll admitting that he had, 

‘ through prejudicatc of his lordship,’ wrested 
words which ho had hoard him speak at the 
Fords of Lyon from their proper meaning. 
The correspondence of Montrose with the 
king and the secret purpose of his maiestj^’s 
visit were revealed in tno course of tne in- 
quiry. While by his confession Stewart did 
not save his life, Montrose and other noble- 
men were on 11 June committed to the 
castle of Edinburgh on a charge of plotting. 
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'VVitli Montrose in prison, and Argyll pro- 
bably in the secret of the whole convSpiracy, 
Charles found the outlook in Scotland com- 
pletely altered. On receipt of tlie news that 
the scheme had miscarried, he wrote on 
12 June a letter to Argyll repudiating the 
rumour that his journey to Scotland was 
‘ only desired and procured by Montrose and 
Troquair,’ and asserting that, so far from in- 
tending division, his aim was ‘ to establish 
peace in state and religion in the church’ 
(Jjetter in Letters to the Argyll Family 
p. 36, and in Memorials of Montrose, i. 282). 
Argyll gTas])ed the situation at once as re- 
gards both Scotland and England, and re- 
solved to make the most of a golden oppor- 
tunity. As the king, before s<'tting out for 
Scotland, had on 12 Aug. given his sanction 
to an act confirming the treaty with the 
Scots, he 'svas received on his arrival Aviih 
t he warmest manifestations of gnod-wil 1 . (In 
30 Aug., when ho was eiit(^rtained at a 
banquet in the parliament house, the rtjoic- 
ings in Edinburgh resembled, it is said, the 
celebration of a jubilee. The king yielded, 
almost without a murmur, to the demands of 
Argyll that no political or judicial oflice 
should bo filled up without the approval of 
parliament, and during six weeks’ discussion 
of quest if)ns bristling wit h controversial difii- 
culties the prevailing harmony between him 
and the estates was scarcely broken, when 
suddenly on 12 Oct. the city was roused to ' 
feverish excitement by the news that Hamil- 
ton, Lanark, aiul Argyll had on tlie previous 
night left the city aiul fled to Kenneil House, i 
Gradually tlit' rumour spread that a plot had j 
been formed to arrest them by armed men 
under the Earl of Crawford in the king’s bed- 
chamber. Of the existence of a ploti5f some 
kind the depositions of the witnesses leave j 
no room for doubt (see copies of depositions re- j 
lating to the ‘ Incident ’ in JECist, MSS, Com^n, 
4th Ilep. 163-70), but probably Argyll’s | 
night w'as chiefly a subtle stroke of policy to * 
unmask his enemies. In any case the ‘ In- : 
cident,’as it afterwards came to be called, had j 
rendered Argyll so completely master of the j 
situation that he did not think it worth while j 
to institute, a prosocxition against tlie authors j 
of the plot. After a private examination of 
witnesses the result of the inquiry was stated 
in vague terms to be that Cra^vford had been ! 
plotting something despiiratt?, and that ‘ no- | 
thing was found that touched tlie king.’ ; 
Shortly afterwards Montrose and otlier * in- | 
cendiaries’ were liberated, all outstanding 
difficulties were arranged, and the king, in 
token of his complete reconciliation with the 
covenanters, made a liberal distribution of 
honours among their leaders, the greatest 


being reserved for Argyll, who ou 15 Nov. 
was raised to the dignity of marquis. 

The result of the king’s journey to Scot- 
land had been, in the words of Clarendon, 
^only to make a perfect deed of gift of that 
. kingdom ’ to the covenanting party. Argyll 
j liad been able by subtle and dexterous ma- 
j noeuvring to transfer the whole adminis- 
trative power in Scotland frqm the king to 
the parliament. The king had been com- 
pletely outwitted. To obt.ain the aid of tlie 
Scots against the English parliament, he had 
granted to the Scottish parliament conces- 
sions with which the English parliament 
would have been perfectly satisfied. They 
were thus encouraged to be only the more 
importunate in their demands, while Argyll 
saw clearly that to pay Charh's the price lie 
dcsirei for his concessions would be suicidal, 
and that the fruits of the great constitutional 
victory won in Scotland could only be se- 
cured bv a similar victory of the parliament 
in England. In order lo smootli the way 
towards a peaceful arrangfunent of tlie dis- 
pute, the Scottish privy council in January 
1641-2 offered themselves as mediators, but 
their oilers wore rejected by Charles. Find- 
ing tliat his policy of concession had been a 
total failure, Charles endeavoured to win the 
support of the Scot s against the Engl i sli parlia- 
ment by stratagem and forcf*. On 25 May 
a special meeting of the privy council was 
fixed to be held, at which an ellbrt was to 
be made to overawe a decision for the king. 
Kinnoul, Iloxburghe, and otlier noblemen 
brought with them to Edinburgh a large body 
of armed retainers, Imt the rumour having 
spread that tlic life or liberty of Argyll was 
ill danger, large crowds flocked into Edin- 
bui’gli from Fife and the Lothinns, and thus 
any intentions of violence were necessarily 
abandoned. 

For s<ime time after tlie outbreak of the 
civil war in England the Scots remained in- 
act ive, and it was only after the subscription 
by the Imglisli houses of parliament and the 
Westminster Assembly of tbc solemn league 
and covenant that in January 1643-4 a 
Scotch army, under the Earl of Leven, en- 
tered England by Berwick, Argyll accom- 
panying it as representative of the commit- 
tee of estates. This procedure roused into 
activilw the ultra-royalists in Scotland, and 
seemed to give to Montrose the opportunity 
for which he had been waitinL^ Hostilities 
were begun in the north by the Marquis of 
Huntly, who, after making prisoner the pro- 
vost and magistrates of Aberdeen and plun- 
dering the town of its arms and ammunition, 
began his march southward. Argyll, who had 
lately returned from England, was in April 
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despatched against him) and coming up with 
liim near Montrose, which he had plundered 
and burned, compelled him to retreat to 
Aberdeenshire. On 12 July news reached 
the Scottish parliament of the landing at 
Ardnamui’chan, in the north of Argyllshire, 
of two thousand Irish and Scoto-Irish, and 
on the 16th Argyll received a commission to 
advance against^the invaders. It was tlie ter- 
ritory of Argyll alone which was threatened, 
and no doubt was entertained that he would 
easily cope with the danger; but it suddenly be- 
came apparent that the incursion only formed 
part of a much more comprehensive scheme. 

According to Clarendon, Argyll was the 
person whom Montrose * most hated and con- 
temned.^ It was on Montroatj’s recommenda- 
tion that the expedition from Inland had 
been undertaken, and to act in concert with 
it he, on 1 Ftib, 1618-4, received a commis- 
sion appointing him lieutenant-general of all 
his majesty’s forces in Scotland. While the 
question at issue between Argyll and Mont- 
rose was less tliat of king and covenant than 
personal rivalry, the highlanders who Hocked 
to Montrose’s banner wore actuated more by 
hatred of Argyll than by loyal or religious 
motives ; in the words of Macaulay, ‘ a power- 
ful coalitiou of clans waged war nominally for 
King Charles, but really against MacCailum 
More.’ To avoid Argyll, who was approach- 
ing from the west, Montrose, witli a force 
of 2,500 Irishmen and highlanders, marched 
southwards across the Tay, and, after defeat- 
ing a covenanting force of six thousand men 
under Elcho at Tippermuir on 1 Sept. 1644, 
entered Perth. Argyll hung on his skirts as 
he retreated northwards by JluTuhie and Aber- 
deen, but never could come within striking 
distance, and as Argyll approached Aberdeen 
he withdrew westwards towards the Spey, 
and descending through the wilds of llade- 
noch again entered Atholl. Disconcerted by 
the rapidity of his movements, Argyll in- 
duced the estates to proclaim him a traitor, 
and ollered a reward of 20,000/. for his head. 
Only once, while at Fyvie Castle, wliich he 
had taken on 14 Oct., was Montrose almost 
caught in a trap ; but making a feint of 
ostentatious preparation for a desperate re- 
sistance, he drew off his forces white Argyll 
was making his depositions. Passing nortli- 
wards he went to Strathbogie with the hope 
of rousing the (xordons, but being unable to 
win them over lie ret irod again into the wilds 
of Badenoch. Here he learned that Argyll, 
havingsent hishorse into wintt?r(|uartors, was 
at Dunkeld with a number of his followers, 
tampering with the Atholl men. By a night 
march over the mountainous region that lay 
between him and Atholl, ho endeavoured to 


{ >ounce on Argyll unawares, but the latter, 
earning his approach while he was yet six- 
teen miles on, broke up his camp and re- 
treated to Perth, where there was a strong 
garrison (Hushwokth, Historical CoUectiims^ 
cd. 1692, pt. iii. vol. ii. 985). On his return 
to Edinburgh, Argyll, giving as his reason 
that he liad been insufficiently supported 
with money and troops, resigned his commis- 
sion, whicli was given to Baillie [see Bailliu, 
William,^. 1648]. Argyll then proceeded 
to his castle at Inverary, securely relying on 
the almost inaccessible mountain passes, 
suddenly one morning in the middle of De- 
cember ‘the trembling cowherds came down 
from the hills and told him that’tho enemy was 
within two miles of him ’ (ib,') Barely making 
his escape in a fishing boat, he Hed to his castle 
at lloseiieath, on the Clyde, and from 13 Dec. 
to the end of January Montrose burned and 
devastated Argyll and Lorn at his pleasure. 
Towards the end of January news reached 
the committee of estates, in consultation with 
Argyll at Uoseneath, that Montrose was 
marching northwards by Ijochaber, as if to 
challenge the covenanters in the north under 
8eafortli. It was therefore determined that 
while Baillie should hold the central districts 
round Perth, Argyll, with a thousand low- 
land infantry lent him by Baillie, and as 
many of his own broken followers as ho could 
hurriedly muster, sl)ould follow on the track 
of Montrose and fall on him when engaged 
with Seaforth, or cut off his retreat if he 
were defeat (‘d. On news reaching Montrose 
that Argyll was thirty miles behind him at 
Inverlochy, Montrose resolved to attempt the 
oxtraoi*dinary feat of leading his hardy fol- 
lowers over the Lochaber hiountaius, so as 
to take the camp of Argyll on its flunk and 
roar. On the evening of Saturday, 1 Feb., 
sounds wore heard by the troops of Argyll 
as if a storm were gathering in the direction 
of Ben Nevis, and soon in the frosty moon- 
light the forces of Montrose wova seen by the 
outposts descending from the skirts of the 
mountain. Having sent out skirmishers to 
feel ihe])osition of Argyll, Montrose delayed 
his attack till the morning, and Argyll took 
advantage of the respite to embark with other 
members of the committee of estates on board 
his galley in Loch Eil, the command of his 
troops being entrusted to an experienced 
officer, his kinsman Sir Duncan Campbell of 
A iich i nbreck. It was stated that Argyll hud 
been compelled by his friends to embark, 
because owing to a fall from his horse some 
days previously he was ^disabled to use eithei* 
sword or pistol.’ On the morrow Argyll 
witnessed from his galley the greatest dis- 
aster that had ever befallen his house, fifteen 
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hundred of the *Cii.mpbells^ including their 
leader, and five huntlred duniwassola being 
either massacred or driven into the lake and 
drowned. Sailing down the lake, Argyll then 
proceeded to Edinburgh, arriving on 12 Feb., 
when, says (luthry, ‘ he went straight to the 
parliament, having his left arm in a sling as 
if he had been at bones-breaking.^ The day 
previous Montrose had been declared guilty 
of high treason, but his victorious career was 
continued until, by his great triumph at Kil- 
syth on 15 Aug., all Scotland was for a time 
at his mercy. 1 laillie, the nominal commander 
of the covenanters, afterwards allirmod the 
real cause of t he disaster t o have been the un- 
warrantable interference of the committee of 
estates, the chief memberof which was Argyll. 
From tile battle Argyll escaped on horseback 
to Queensferry, where ho got on hoard ship 
and sailed down the Firth to Newcasl le. This 
has been attributed to panic, but may be 
sufficiently accounted for by a desire to be in 
communication with the Earl of Leveii and 
his strong force of covenanters in Eiiglatid. 
Shortly aftei-wards Argyll was in Her wick- 
shire endeavouring to counteract the negotia- 
tions of Montrose witli tlio border lords. 
victorious career of Montrose was terminated 
on 12 Sept, at Philliphaugh. Argyll, although 
again supreme in Scotland, had suffered almost 
as severely from the contest as M ontrose. 1'he 
fiower of his clan had been slain either in cold 
blood during Mont rose’s t<irrible winter raid, 
or in the struggle at Iiiverlocliy ; the glens had 
been stripped of their cattle ; the produce of 
the fields had been carried away or wasted 
by the Irish and highland marauders. Such 
was the terrible destitution that prevailed, 
that a collection for the relief of the peoph3 
of Argyll was ordered to be made through- 
out all the churches in Scotland ; and on 


Gated the persecution of * peaceable men who 
cannot through scruple of conscience come 
up in all things to the common rult*,’ but he 
was careful to add tliat the personal regard 
for the king in Scotland ‘ hath never made 
them forget that common rule, I'lie safety 
of the people is tlie supreme law ’ {The 
Lord Marques of Argylrs i^yeechy London, 
printed for Laurence Chapman, 27 June 
1(146). Argyll did all that thought could 
be done for the king witli safety, and altliough 
admitting that the ultimatum Avas in certain 
respects too stringent, he impressed upon 
him the necessity of accepting it as in- 
€3vilable. All along Argyll had supj)orted 
joint action on the part of the Iavo parlia- 
iijtMits as the only safe course both lor the 
cause of the king and the people, lie was 
therefore entirely opposed to the secret treaty 
concluded by the Scots, by which the king 
bound himself to confirm the covenant, on 
condit ion that an army was sent into England 
to help in his restoration. ( )n news reaching 
Scotland that tlie Scotch army sent into Eng- 
land under the Duke of Hamilton had been 
routed by Oomwell at Pr(?st()n, the western 
CO venant ers, to the number of ven t h o * isand, 
gathiu'ed under Leslie^, earl of Leven, and 
marched towards lOdiiiburgli. On his way 
to join them, Argyll, witJi a body of high- 
landers; Avas surprised by the l^arl of Lanark 
Avhile dining with the Earl of Mar at Stir- 
ling', but galloping across Slirling bridge he 
reached North (iuemisferry, and crossed the 
Firth in a small boat to l^ldinburgb, where 
the ‘ VVhi gam ores/ as they Avere afterwards 
called, had already arrived. The incursion 
kiioAAoi as the ^ Wliigainore Raid ’ dealt the 
final bloAv to the cause of the king. At Edin- 
burgh a now committee f)f estates was formed 
with Argyll at its head. Cromwell, who 


1 Jan. 1646-7 tlie parliament ordained had been for some time in communication 
10, (XX)/. to be paid to the marquis for sub- with Argyll, AA'as met by him on the borders, 
eistence, and 30,000/. for the relief of the and invited to the capital, which he entered 
shire of the Parliament of Scot land y in procession, accompanied by the ch^il autho- 

vi. part i. pp! 643, 675). Aft er the llight of rities, on 4 ()ct. As a condition of his friend- 
the king to the Scots army, Argyll Avassent ship CroniAvell demanded of tlie committee 
in May 1646 to treat with him at Newcastle, of estates that no person accessory to the 
He Avas, Charles Avrote to the queen, ‘ \'ery ‘ engagement ' should ‘be employed in any 
cml and cunning ' {Charles 1 in 1(546, Cara- public place or trust whatsoever^ (0aklylj3, 
den Society, p. 49). Writing on 10 June Cromtvelly letter Ixxvii.), and in accordance 
Charles says; ‘Argyll went yesterday to Avith the pledge of the committee to that 
London with great profession of doing me dlect, Argyll, at the ensuing meeting of the 
service there ; liis errand (as is pretended) parliament in January, brought foiward a 
ia only to chasten doAvn and moderate the motion against the ‘ Engagers,’ wliom hie 
demands that are coming to me from thence’ classed under fi\'e heads, the act passed 
(ib. 47), The professions of Argyll, ns in- against them being thus known as the ‘ Act 
terpreted by Charles, were to a certain ex- of Classes ’ (Balfouk, Ayinnls of Scotland^ 
tent carried out in his speech on 25 June in iii, 377). On 7 Oct. Cromwell was enter- 
the Painted Chamber before the committee j 1 ained by the committee at a sumptuous 
of the lords and commons, in which he depre- banquet in t he castle, and the same evening 
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he set out for England^ leaving Lambert 
with some regiments to aid Argyll in main- 
taining the new arrangement. 

While Cromwell was lodged at Moray 
House, Argyll and some others had held long 
conferences with him in private, and Giithry 
states that it was afterwards ^ talked very 
loud that he did communicate to them 
his design in reference to the king and had 
their consent tlj«roto ’ {Metnoira^ 298). ‘ No- 
thing,’ however, Guthry admits, ‘ came to be 
known infal libly.’ Argyll moved for delay in 
giving instructions to the Scottish commis- 
sioners to protest against the trial of the 
king until after a fast that had been ordered 
( Balpoitk, Aminls , iii. 881)), but if not in- 
fluenced in tliis by religious scruples, lie 
may have hesitated to countenance their in- 
terference as more likcdy to endanger tb(^ 
life of the king than to save it. His asseve- 
rations at his own trial and on the scaffold 
must also count for sometliing. lii any case 
such was the universal horror awakened 
throughout Scotland by the news of the 
king’s execution, tiuit Argyll, if be had ven- 
tured to stand against the tempest, would 
have involved himself in hopeless ruin. The 
alliance with Cromw(dl was therefore repu- 
diated without a dissenting voice, and on 
5 Feb. 1049-50 Charles II was proclaimed 
king, not merely of Scotland, but of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, at t he cross of 
Edinburgh. The situation in which Argyll 
now found himself may perhaps be best un- 
derstood from his own pathetic description in 
^ Instructions t o a Son.’ ‘ By that confusion,’ 
he says, ‘my thoughts became distracttHl, 
and myself encfumtered so many difficulties 
that all remtjdies that were applied had the 
quite contrary op(‘ration ; what ever therefore 
hath been said by me or others in this matter, 
you must repute and accept them as from 
a distracted man of a distracted subject in a 
distracted time Avhereiii Hived.’ Tfie policy 
now entered upon by him was n desperate 
one. He si ipport ed the movement for invit iiig 
the king to Scotland, as it was deemed of prime 
importance that he should land in Scotland 
under the* auspici^s of the covenanters, ralhtjr 
than in Ireland unfettiU’ed by any oaths and 
promises. The king favoured the Irish pro- 
osal, and ujion a temporary gleam of Lope 
roke off negotiations with the Scotch com- 
missioners, and despatched Montrose to Scot- 
land to attempit the restoration of the mo- 
narchy without the aid of the covenanters. 
After the dispersion of his small band of fol- 
lowers Montrose was captured, and on 1 JNlay 
1050 brought into Edinburgh. Argyll, as he 
afterwards affirmed in his defence at his owui 
trial, refused to interfere one way or another 


in regard to his fate; but when Montrose 
was paraded through the town bound on a 
cart on his way to the Tolbooth, ‘ the pro- 
cession,’ it was said, ‘ was made to halt in 
front of the Earl of Moray’s house, where 
among the spectators was the Marquis of 
Argyll, who contemplated liis enemy from a 
window the blinds of which were partly 
closed ’ (M. de Graymond’s report to Cardinal 
Mazarin, quoted in Naptek’s Memoirs of 
Montrose^ j). 781), Writing to his nephew 
Lord Lothian on the day of Montrose’s exe- 
cution announcing the birth of a daughter, 
Argyll notes that ‘ her birthday is remark- 
able in the tragic end of James Graham at 
the cross,’ and adds: ‘He got some resolution 
after he came liere how to go out of this 
world, hut nothing at all how to enter an- 
other, not so much as once humbling himself 
to pray at. all upon the scaffold’ (Ancrum 
Correspondence p. 202). 

Anticipating the pledge given by him at 
Breda on 18 May, Charles signed the cove- 
nant wliile the ship in which he had em- 
barked for Scotland was still riding at anchor 
in the Moray Firth, but the covenanters 
were determined not to be thrown off their 
guard, and the sole direction of affairs was 
still continued in the hands of the com- 
mittee of estates with Argyll at their he»ad. 
For his browbeating by the presbyterian 
clergy Charles obtained some consolation 
from the assuranc(*s of Argyll that ‘when 
he came into England he might be more 
free, but that for the \)resent it was necessary 
to pleustj these madmen ’ ( Cal, State Papers^ 
Bom. 1650, p. 310), Possibly Argyll chafed 
more under tlieir domination than did Charles. 
Argyll took advantage of Charles’s position 
to make overtures for a marriage between him 
and his daughter, hut nothing came of it owing 
largely to the queen’s opposition (see ‘ In- 
structions to CaptainTitus *in Iliixinii’s Kin^ 
Charles in the Jsle of Wit/ht, 324-34). After 
th<^ victory of Cromwell at Dunbar Argyll’s 
policy changed. Charles saw the prime neces- 
sity of prt? venting him entering intocommuni- 
cutions with Cromwell, and by a private letter 
under liis sign-manual dated Perth 24 Sept, 
recorded his purpose to make him Duke of 
Argyll and knight of the Garter, and as soon 
as royalty was established in England to see 
him paid 40,000/. (Lettta’ in app. to Each Ann’s 
J/ist.) Argyll recognised that the cause of 
tlie king was hopeless so long as the presby- 
terian clergy had the sohi direction of affairs. 
He had only to choose between a desertion 
of the king by coming to terms with Crom- 
well, and an endeavour to promote an al- 
liance bt'tween the covenanters and the 
royalists in Scotland and England. Possibly 
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the actual decision of the point was taken 
out of his hdnds by the king himself^ when 
on 4 Oct. he escaped or was permitted to 
oscane from Perth, and joined the northern 
loyalists. Although the king returned to 
Perth on the 6th declaring that he had been 
treacherously deceived by some that sug- 
ested and made him believe that he was to 
o delivered up to the enemy (Baltouk, 
Annals^ iv. 118), not only was nothing done 
to punish those treacherous persons, but on 
12 Oct. an act of indemnity was ordered to 
be passed to tliose in Atlioll who had taken 
up arms upon his majesty's departure from 
Perth on 4 Oct. {ih, iv. 122), and shortly 
afterwards Argyll and others were sent to 
the western covenanting army ‘ to solicit unity 
for the good of the kingdom ’ {ih, iv. 123). 
In order to give solidity and weight to the 
combination against Cromwell, preparations 
were also begun for the coronation of the 
king, Avliich took place at Scone 1 Jan. 1651, 
Argyll putting the crown on his head. From 
this time the supremacy of Argyll in the 
affairs of Scotland terminated both in name 
and realitjy. For some months, though re- 
taining his place at the helm of affairs, he 
had he(;n, helplessly drifting at the mercy of 
contending factions. As the extreme cove- 
nanters now held aloof from the king, Ar- 
gyll, at the parliament which met at Perth 
on 13 March, found his counsels completely 
overruled, and from this time the struggle 
of Charles II against CnmiAvell was directed 
by the Hamiltoii faction. Argyll strongly 
opposed the enterprise of leading an army 
into England, and when it was decided on 
excused himself from accompanying it on 
account of the illness of his lady. After 
the disaster at Worcester on 3 Sept, he de- 
fended himself for nearly a year in his castle 
at Inverary, but in August 1652 was sur- 
rised by Cenoral Deane, when he gave in 
is submission, making as usual a very astute 
bargain. It is generally stated that ho ab- 
solutely refused to make an unconditional 
surrender, and only promised to live peace- 
ably und<;r that government, but the exact 
form of his declaration was as hdlows : ‘ My 
dewtie to religioun, according to ray oath in 
the covtmant, always reserved, I do agrie for 
the civill pair! that Scotland be maid a Com- 
mounwelth with England, that thair he the 
same governament, without King or ITous 
of Lordis deryved to the pepill of Scotland, 
and yit in the nieanetyme,quhill tlijis can be 
practized, I sail leave qiiyetlie under the 
Parliament of the Commounwelth of Eng- 
land and thair authoritic' (Xicolt/s Diary ^ 

6 100). On his making this declaration 
eane engaged that ho should have his 


liberty, and his estates, lands, and debts free 
from sequestration (CaL State Papers. Dom. 
1656-6, p. 111). 

The fall of Argyll was complete and final, 
and he moreover found that with his power 
his reputation had vanished like a (h*eam. 
Up to the time when he entered upon the ill- 
starred enterprise of recalling Charles II, his 
statesmanship had been masterly and trium- 
phant. The execution of tl'o kinjj had com- 
pletely upset his calculations, which had all 
along been founded on a close union between 
the parliaments of Scot land and of England. 
This union was by that event abruptly severed, 
but the responsibility for the disaster rested 
not with him but with Cromwell. The re- 
sults of his safe and prudent policy were 
ruthlessly annihilated by an act wluch after 
events proved to liavo been a mistake, al- 
though the powerful personality of Cromwell 
was able to turn it into immediate good for 
England. Argyll lost his presence of mind, 
and therefore his control of events in this 
stupendous conjuncture, and became as much 
a puppet in the hands of contending factions 
as was Charles TI. Constvjiiently, when the 
scheme for recalling Charles II failed, Argyll 
was execrated by all part ioa. ^ Tie was no less 
drowned in debt,' says Baillie, ^ t han in public 
hatred almost of all both Scottish and Eng- 
lish ^ {lAitters and Journals^ iii. 387). To the 
reputation for cowardice which he had gained 
among his enemies from his conduct on the 
battle-field was now atiaclied a dooper sijy- 
nificance. Even the accidental cast in his 
vision was now interpreted as indicating a 
similar blemish in his moral eyesight. Among 
the hostile highland clans he was long known 
as ‘ Gillespie Grumach,' Gillespie the ill- 
favoured, and in the lowlands ho was re- 
feinred to disdainfully as the ‘ Glaed-eyed 
JManjuis.^ For the contempt of the outside 
world he did not find unmingled consolation 
in the bosom of his family, lie was at feud 
with his own son Lord Lome [see CAMPBELL, 
Akchibald, ninth Eabl oy Akutll], then a 
hot-lieadod royalist who, much to Argyll’s 
disrelish, took part in the attempted rising 
in the highlands in 1653. ‘ These difierences,' 
according to Baillie, wore so real as to make 
‘ both their lives bitter and uncomfortable to 
them ^ (lb. iii. 288), and, indeed, Argyll had 
actually to ask a gan’ison to he placed in his 
house to keep it from his son’s violence. Hie 
extreme pecuniary difficulties are graphically 
illustrated in a passage of Nicoll's diary re- 
cording Argyll's visit t o Dallauth in Novem- 
ber 1654 to complain of his son Lord Lome to» 
General Monck. ^A t qiihich time,'sayaNicoll, 
‘he resaved much eflrontes and disgraces of his 
creditors, quha, being frustrat and defraudit 
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be the Marques of thair just and lauchfull 
dettU, spaired not at all times as be walked, 
atlier in street or in the feildis abroad, [to call 
liim] a fals traitour.” Besyde this, his hors 
and hors graith,aTid all other houseliold stuff 
were poyndit at Dalkeith and at Newbottil 
and brocht into Kdiubur^li, and tliair com- 
prysit at the Mercat Croce for dett ' 

140). In order to push his suit with the 
Protector for payment of the money jiro- 
mised him by acts of the Scottish parlia- 
ment, Argyll in September Ibof) arrived in 
London. Wliile tliere he was in November 
arrested at the suit of Elizabeth Maxwell, 
widow of tlie Earl of Dirleton, for debt, | 
connected with the supply of meal to the 
Scots army in 1 6 14- 5 ( CaL i^fate Papers, Dom. 
1055-6, p. 7 ), who, however, was ordert^d to 
forbear further prosecution of him or of his 
bail, and to take her remedy in Scotland 
{ib, p. 34). For the payment of the moneys 
promised him by the Scottish parliament 
Argyll pleaded 1 he engagement of 1 )eauo gua- 
ranteeing him the payment of his debts, and 
he did obtain a grant on the excise of wdnes 
and strong waters, not tt) exceed 3,0(K)/. a year, 
till the whole sum due to him, 1 2,116/, VSs, 4</., 
should he paid (ib, 1656 -7, p. 107). Pos- 
sibly Argyll had oven more ambitious in- 
tentions in his visit to London, but if so he 
was unsuccessful, and indeed was always re- 
garded by Cromwell with suspicion as a roy- 
alist at heart. On the incorporation of the 
Scottish parliament wit h that of England, he 
exerted himself in opposition to the council 
of state to get Scotsmen returned (Letter of 
Monck to Thurloe, 30 Sept. 1658, T/iurloe 
State Papers, vii. 584). lie himself sat as 
member for Aberdeenshire. 

After the Kestoration, Argyll, on 8 July 
1660, presented himself in the presence 
chamber at Wliitehall to pay his respects to 
the king; but on asking for an interview 
instructions were given by Charles II for 
his apprehension, and he was committed to 
the Tower. For once in his life he had acted 
precipitately, and his rashness was fatal. 
Early in December he was sent to Edinburgli 
by sea for trial, on charges of compliance 
with the usurpation and of treasonable acts 
committed since 1638. Tlie accusation em- 
braced fourteen counts, the most serious 
being that of having been accessory to the 
death of Charles 1. ; and the trial, which 
was presided over by his inveterate enemy, 
the Earl of Middleton, lord high commis- 
sioner, continued through March and April. 
On the main count he was declared gut mess 
by n large majority (Buknet’s Oivn Time, i. 
124), but after the evidence had been closed 
and a complete acquittal seemed probable, a 


despatch, according tb Burnet, arrived from 
Monck containing private letta*a of Argyll 
showing that he had been ^ hearty and zealous 
on the side of the usurpation.’ The reading 
of them, according to Burnet, silenced all fur- 
ther deWte {ih, i. 126); hut if they were sent, 
which is doubtful, as they are not mentioned 
by any one but Burnet, their exact pur[)ort 
cannot ho ascertained, all the records of evi- 
dence against him havingbeen destroyed after 
the trial. According to Burnet he made an 
attempt to escape out of the castle by pre- 
tending illness and endeavouring to pass for 
his wife, who took his place on the sickbed, 
hut his heart failed as he was about to step 
into her chair in disguise i. 124). He was 
beheaded with the maiden at the cross of Edin- 
: hurgli on 27 May 1661. The serenity with 
which he mot his fate greatly surprised those 
who had given liim (irodit for abject personal 
cowardice, Wliilo taking his last meal with 
I his friends at twelve o’clock he comported 
himself with unaffected cheerfulness, and on 
j the scaffold lie addressed the crowd with dig- 
nified composure in a solemn and temperate 
speech about half an lioiir in duration. Cun- 
ningham, his physician, told Burnet that on 
touching his pulse he found it to ‘ beat at the 
usual rat(^ clear and strong/ and as an evi- 
dence tliat his self-possession was internal 
and thorough it was noted on opening his 
body that tlie partridge he had eaten at 
diniie»lmd bt^cui completely digested (‘ Anec- 
dotes of the Man'juis of Argyll,' by the Bev. 
Robert AVodrow, in Arepjll Papers, 1834, 
p. 12). Among the royalists his bearing on 
the scaffold caused much pei*j)]oxity, but they 
seem to have inclined to the opinion that it 
did not disjirove his cowardice, but. only his 
liypocrisy. Tlie Earl of Crawford, convinced 
that Argyirs conduct on the occasion of a 
duel arranged between them at Musselburgh 
in August 1648 (see Balfoub’s Annals, ui. 
396) could only be accounteKl for by his 
being ‘ naturally a very great coward,’ stoutly 
contested the proposition of Middleton that 
Argyll’s ‘ soul was in hell,’ asserting that 
such resolution as he showed on the scaffold 
must have been due to ^ some supernatural 
assistance ; he was sure it was not his natural 
temper’ (Burnet’s Ovm Time, i. 126). The 
day before his execution Argyll wrote a let- 
ter to the king just ifying his intentions in 
all his conduct towards him in regard to the 
covenant (see copy in AVodko'vI^’s History 
of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, 
i. 54), and his last words on the scaffold 
were, ‘ I am free from any accession by 
knowledge, contriving, counsel, or any other 
way to his late majesty’s death/ His body 
was carried to St. Mai'garet’s Chapel in the 
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Cowgate, wlienco after some days it was re- 
moved to tlie burial-place of the family on 
the Holy Loch. His head was exposed on 
the west end of the Tolbooth, on the same 
spike previously occupied by tliat of Mont- 
rose ; but in May 1664 there came ^ a. letter 
from the king to the council, commanding 
them to take down Argyll’s head that it 
■ might be buried with his body, wliich was 
done quietly in the night time ’ (JAfe of 
Mohert Blair, p. 469). The public hatred 
with which Argyll had been regarded in his 
later years was, says Laing, ‘converted into 
general commiseration at his death. His 
attainder was justly imputed to the enmity, 
liis precipitate death to the impatience and 
the insatiable desire of Middleton to procure 
a gift of his title and estates ; and, as it 
generally liappens whensoever a statesman 
suffers, Avh ether from natural justice or re- 
venge, his execution served to exalt and to 
relieve his character from the obloquy which 
would have continued to attcmd him had he 
been permitted to survive ’ (Jlisforf/ of 
lamT). By his wife Lady Murgan^t Douglas, 
second daugliter of William, second earl of 
M( irton, he had two sons — the eldest of whom, 
Archibald [q. v.], succeeded him as ninth ; 
earl- -and three daughters. His second son, 
Kiel, of Ardmaddio (d^. 169.S), was fatlier of 
Archibald Camiibell {<1, 1744) [q. v.] lie was 
the author of ‘Instructions to a ►SoiijSvritten 
during his imprisonment and iniblished at 
Edinimrghin 1661. To an edition published 
in 1746 was added ‘nenernl JMuxiius of J^iff'.’ 
Ilis speech on ‘ Peace ’ in 161l^ and his speech 
iiiLondon in 1646werepLibIishecl shortly after 
they were delivered, us well as his speech at 
his trial and on the scaffold. 

[A general namiiive of the events of the period 
is given in llxisliworth’s Historiciil Collections 
and in Balfour’s Annals of Scotland. Many ri*fo- 
rences will he found in the Aets of the Parliji- 
ment of *Scot1.'ind, vols. iv. v. vi. vii., and in tlio 
Calendars of the State Papers (Bom. Ser.) during 
the reign of Charles I and the Coninionwejilf li. 
The narratives of contom])oraries are coloured 
strongly by party prejudice. They are chiefly 
Spalding's Monn)rials of the Truhles in Scotland 
and England from 1624 to 1640 (Spalding Club); 
M emoirs of Bishop (luthry from 1 637 to the Death 
of Charles I; "W ishart’s Life of Montrose ; Gor- 
don’s Scots Affairs during 1637-41 (Spalding 
Club); The Life of liobert Blair; Nicoll’s Diary 
of Public Transiictions from January 1 650 to June 
1667 (Bannatyne- Club), and specially Robert 
Baillic’s Letters and Journals (Baniiatyne Club), 
which throw much light on Argyll’s connection 
with the kirk. The accounts of Argyll by Burnet 
in History of his own Times and Lives of the 
Hamilton^, and by Clarendon in his History of the 
Rebellion, supply an accurate representation of 


his reputation among the royalists of the period, 
which is mirrored in Sir Walter Scott’s portrait 
of him in the Legend of Montrose. In Whito- 
locko’s Memorials the rcftjrences to him are nu- 
merous. Letters to or from him and other 
documents will Ixj founel in the Argyll Papers, 
1834; Letters to the Argyll Family, 1839; 
Thurloc Stale Papers; Stratford’s Letters; Cor- 
rospoTidcnce of tlio lilarls of Ancrum and Lothian ; 
and in the various books on Montrose by Mark 
Napier, as well as in his Lite of Clavorhouse, 
Viscount Dundee. The i)roceedings at his trial, 
published flrst in 1661, occupy ))p. 1370-1515 of 
vol. V. of Slate Trials, hut no evidence is given. 
Among biographies may bo mentioned those in 
Crawford’s Scottish Peerage, pp. 20-1; Biogm- 
phia Britannica, ed. Kippis, iii. 178-93; Dou- 
gl.'Lss Scottish Peerage, i. 95-100; Chambers’s 
Eminent Scotsmen (ed. Thomson), i. 277-83; 
and there are also notices in Granger’s Biog. 
Hist, of Englaml, 2nd ed., iii. 25, 26 ; and Wal- 
pole’s Royal and Noble Authors, cd. Park, v. 
103-8. See also Laing s History of Scotland, 
Gardiners History of England, Macaulay’s His- 
tory of England, Hill Burton’s History of Scot- 
land, and e.specTall}^ both for fulness and accu- 
nicy, Masson’s Life of .M ilton.] T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, AHCllIBALl), ninth 
FiAKU OK Au(iYi.L (V/. 1685), was the son of 
the Marquis of Argyll (q. v.] executed in 
l()6l,and of Lady Margaret Douglas, second 
daughter of William, s(‘eond earl of Morton. 
After a careful education from bis father 
(Biof/, BriL), and after passing through 
schools and colh'ges (Dottolas, Beerage of 
i^cotlanfl ), lie travelh'd in France and Italy. 
His letter of safe-conduct from Charles I is 
datt*d7 Jan. 1 6 17 MSS. Comm. 6tliRep. 
661 5), which, if the‘ style is English, means 

1 648. 1 1 e remained abroad until the end of 

1649. Upon his return he marrif^d, 13 May 

1650. Lady Mary Stuart, the eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Murray (Lamont’s Diary, J). 20). 
When Cliarles IT was invitt'd to Scotland in 
1650,ljorne was made captain of his majesty’s 
foot life guards, appointed by parliament to 
attend on the king^s person, ilie commission 
from Charles, without which he refused to act, 
though such commissions were usually given 
by parliament alone, is dated 6 Aug. 1660 
(Hint. MSS. Comm. 4tb Hep. 491 «). lie t^)- 
pcars to have made himself especially grateml 
to Charles, who suffered under the restraints 
laid upon him by the presbyterian clergy, by 
bringing to him at all hours the friends he 
Avished to see. In his zealous Adherence to 
Charles he was in antagonism to his father, 
though it is supposed that this antagonism 
was feigned, in order that, whatever might 
happen, the family interests might be secured 
(Burnet, i. 67). Clarendon’s account (Xt/tf, 
p.499), that Lome treated Charles with rude- 
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ness and barbarity, is evidently imaginary* with Cojonel Meyner and six horsemen, he 
Lome was present with his regiment at Dun- left his troops and fled. The reason for this, 
bar on 3 Sept. 1660, where he behaved with according to Baillie(ui. 260), was that a letter 
much bravery (Thubloe, State Papers^ i. 104). written by Lome to the king full of complaints 
On 12 Sept, he was the bearer of a letter from of Glencaim had been intercepted, and Glen- 
Charles at Pertli to the committee of estates, cairn had ordered Glengarry to arrest him, 
urging the necessity of immediate recruiting Thurloo’s correspondent gives a version more 
(ift.) On 26 Sept, it was reported that Lome discreditable to Lome : that the intercepted 
had gone to raise his father’s tenants, and letter was written to the general of the English 
that, finding hi# men would not follow him, forces, acquainting him with the disposition 
Argyll had left the highlands (Wiiitelocke, of Glencaim’s men, and with the best plan 
il/em.pp.646, 649). After the battle of Wor- for attacking them (Thurlob, ii. 4). He 
cester he joined Gloncairn, who was in arms states, too. that while he was in arms he was 


in the highlands, with seven hiindred foot and 
two hundred horse, in the winter of 1653, 
and with him prepared to invade the low- 
lands at lluthveii, with the commission of 
lieutenant-general ( Tii urlo k, ii. 3, 27), and he 
was successful.in surprising a ship laden with 
rovisions for thti English troops. His father, 
y whom ho was ^ but coarsely used ’ (Bail lie, 
Letters and Journals^ iii. 250), had submitted 
to Monck in the previous y(?ar, and we gain 
some information astoljorne’s action during 
1653 from Argyll’s h.'tters to the English. 
He is not, Argyll says on 21 July, resolved 
to join the liighlaiiders, but will not declare 
in the negative, ‘thougli privately he says 
he intends not at all to join with them.’ A 
little later Lome has taken horse and gone 
to Glenurchio, to hold a meeting of his 
friends, and Argyll has sent him his last 
warning, but has not learned his resolution ; 
finally, Jjorne is reported to have gone with 
Keiimure and otliers to Menteith {Hist, MSS, 
Comm, 6th liep. 617 a). 

Between the various commandiTS of Glon- 
cairn’s irrtjgular force there were constant 
quarrels. Ijorne and Glengarry ‘ fell out, and 
drew upon etu;h other, but were prevented 
from fighting, yet parted great enemies ’ 
(Thurloe, i. 478). Glencaim distrusted and 
slighted Lome. AVh(in Lome and Ken mure 
went in joint command of a force to sup- 
press the Kin tyre remonstrants, Ken mure 
thought that Lome treated them more mildly 
than they deserved, and left him in order to 
carry his complaints to Glencaim (Hatllie, 
iii. 250). In March 1653-4 a quarrel took 
place, in which ho was like to have been 
killed by young Montrose ( Whitelocre, p. 
5()(}). Lome shortly afterwards had a final 
dispute with his chief, as to whether the men 
of the district I hrough wliich they wrre march- 
ing were subject, as liis vassals, to iiis and 
to no other person’s authority. Ihifusing to 

f ive way, or to acc('pt orders from Glencaim, 
jorne now left him with his men (I .Tan. 
1653-4), and for a while there was fear of 
an enc()unter, as a stream alone separated 
them (Thurloe, ii. 4). The next night, 


^ no way considerable with tho enemy ; ’ that 
‘ he had raised a regiment of foote, and that 
they took away, and gave him a troop of 
horse, and that they took. Ho will not 
readily be brought to act again,’ In IMay 
1654 Cromwidl published his ‘ Ordinance of 
Pardon and Greace to tho Peopell of Scot- 
land ; ’ Ijorne was among the numerous ex- 
ceptions. On 10 June ho was reported as 
being reconciled with bis father, ana as help- 
ing liim to raise men for tlio English (White- 
LOCKE, p. 57 4). This, however, is clearly erro- 
neous. T n September he managed to capt lire 
a vessel loaded with provisions for Argyll’s 
men. There seems little doubt that he joined 
Middleton’s expedition of this year, Glen- 
cairn having been ‘ slighted ’ upon his letters 
(Baillie, iii. 255). In November we find 
him sweeping his father’s lands of cattle, and 
Argyll was compelled to ask for an English 
garrison to protect him from his son’s inso- 
lence (AViiiTfJLOCKE, p, 500). Tn tho beginning 
of December, however, lie was in such dis- 
tress that he had to retire to a small island 
with but four or five men (ib, p. 591), and on 
16 Dec. Monck informed Cromwell that 
Lome was to meet his father, and would 
probably come over to the Protector if ad- 
mitted (Thurloe, iii. 28). Lome, however, 
informed Argyll that ho could not capitulate 
without the full concurrence of Middleton 
{Hist, MSS, Comm, 6th Hep. 617 a\ He was 
suspected of having an agent witn the king 
aucf of intriguing in England as well (Thur- 
loe, iv. 49), and on 30 Dec. 1654 Charles 
wrote from Cologne, thanking him for his 
constancy to Middleton in alThis distresses, 
acknowledging his good service upon the 
rebels, and promising future rewards {^Ilist^ 
MSS, Comm. 6th Rep. 613 b). So obnoxious 
wertj he and his family to Cromwell that even 
Lady Lome was on 18 Jan. 1654 -5 driven 
out of Argyll by tlie English, since her pre- 
sence there caused the rebels tO’ collect (f6. 
622 a). It lias been stated, indeed {Biog. 

I Jirit.)y that Lome refused to make any en- 
gagements with the usurpers until he re- 
ceived the king’s orders to capitulate, dated 
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31 Dec. 1655. This, however, is erroneous, 
and the error has arisen from a mistake in 
date. The instnictions received through 
Middleton are dated Dunveaggan, 31 Mar^. 
Lome is urged to lose no time in talcing 
such a course, by capitulation or otherwise, as 
he shall judge ‘ most fit and expedient to 
save his person, family, and estate.’ He is 
spoken ot as having been ‘ principallie en- 
gaged in the enly veiling of the war, and one 
of the chief movers ; ’ and his deportments 
in relation to the enemy and the last war are 
beyond all paraleir (ib.) Another letter to 
the same ellect from Middleton reached him 
in April, dated from Paris, in which he is 
similarly praised. Both of these letters were 
produced in his favour at his trial in 1681. 
The next evidence that Lome was treating 
for surrender is a letter in which he requests 
the Laird of Weem to be one of his sureties 
for 6,000/. This is dated 6 .Tune 1655. The 
conditions, which appear to have been drawn 
up in May, and to have received Crom well’s 
approval in August, were (1) that Lome and 
the heads of clans serving him should come 
in within three weeks ; l"2) that ho should 
give good lowland security for 5,000/., his 
officers and vassals giving proportional se- 
curity ; (3) that Lome should have liberty 
to march with his horses and arms — the 
horses to be sold in three weeks ; (4) that he 
and his party should enjoy their estates 
without molestation, and should be freed 
from all fines or forfeiture (CV?/. Papers ^ 

Dom. 1655, 270). By 8 Nov. Monck liad 
‘ bound Thorne in 5,000/. as good security as 
could be had in Scotland, Lome promising 
to live peaceably ; and garrisons were admitted 
at Lochaber and Duiistaffiiage to se(3 that 
his promises were kept ’ (Thurloe, iii. 162 ; 
Douglas). 

Lome was at this time carefully watched 
by Broghill,who corrupted his servants, and 
who sent Thurloo constant accounts of his 
movements. On 20 Nov. ho urged Lome’s 
arrest, although ho had done nothing to 
justify it, in order that enemies more dan- 
gerous at the time miffht think themselves 
secure and unobserved. On 25 Nov. the 
king is reported to have great confidence in 
him, and on 1 Jan. 1655-6 he is described as 
having again declared for Charles Stuart, 
and taken the island and garrison of iSIull. 
On 8 .Tan. notice is sent that he has had a 
meeting of all his friends. If such a meet- 
ing were held, however, it wns nominally to 
take order with his {Hist , MSS, iUmim, 

4th Rep. 245, 372, 401), the great burden of 
which IS emphatically noticed by Baillie (iii. 
288). On 13 March other conditions were 
made between x\rgyll and the Lnglish, of 


which one was that lie or Lome, whichever 
the parliament might direct, should repair 
to England whenever deaircid, provided they 
had freedom within a compass of twenty 
miles, and leave to have audience of the 
council whenever they wished. Evidently a 
reconciliation or arrangement had been come 
to between Argyll and Lome. On 10 Juno 
I it is noted that Lome had saved his estate 
j by capitulating (6’rt/. Sta^e Papers^ Dom. 
Ser. 1655-6, 222, 362). He was still, how- 
I ever, regarded with great suspicion. On 
13 May 1656 Broghill reported that he was 
* playing the roge,’ and sending despatches 
to Charles, and declared that if ever the king 
made any stir it would be through him ; and 
this warning was twice repeated in the fol- 
lowing August, when he was charged as being 
appointed, with Fairfax, to head another 
Scottish revolt (Tiiukloe, v. 18, 319, 323). 
Probably in consequence of Broghill’s infor- 
mation, a new oath was now imposed upon 
the Scottish nobility in the beginning of 
1656-7, whereby they were compelled to 
swear tlieir renunciation of the Stuarts, and 
their adherence to the protectorate (Baillib, 
iii. 430), Upon his refusal Lome was at 
once imprisoned. Hois mentioiu*d on 28 F eb. 
as one of the considerable prisoners in Scot- 
land (Thitiiloe, vi. 81 ). Tii August BroghDl 
urged that ho and Glencairn, as the only 
two persons still capable of heading a party, 
should be sent for to England, where they 
would be able to have ‘ less trinket ing’ {ib, p, 
436). While confined in tlui castle of Edin- 
burgh a strange accident b*‘lell him in March 
1658, thus d(5scri])ed by Lamont (p, 20): 

‘ Being playing at tlie bullets in the castell, 
the lieutenant of tlie castell throwing the 
bullett, it liglited on a stone, and with such 
force started back on the Lord Jjorne’s head 
that he fell douiio, and lay for the space of 
some houros dead; after that ho recovered, 
and his head was trepanned once or twice.’ 
From this he appears never fully to. have 
recovered (Fountatnhall, Hist, Observes^ 
p. 195). The date of his release is not known 
— probably it was in March 1 659 -60, when 
Lauderdale and the other prisoners taken at 
Worcester were set free {ib, p. 1 52), We find 
him asking for Lauderdale’s advice as to his 
future action at tliat {Lauderdale MSS,) 
Upon the Restoration Lome at once camo 
to court, and was well received by the king. 
Ho asked leave for his father to come to 
London, and wrote to him saying that ho 
need not fear, as the king bore Limself kindly 
to all men, Ux)ou this Argyll came up se- 
cretly, hut was sent to the Tf>wer so soon as 
Lome ventured to tell Charles. Lome re- 
mained to intercede, and found, or thought 
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he had found, a powerful auxiliary in Lau- derdale, the death sentence wa« rescinded 
derdale, whose wife’s niece he had married (LAMONT,p. 204), and ho was restored to his 
(MACKHNZiE,'itfm. p. 38), though Clarendon grandfather’s title of Earl of Argyll, and to 
says that Lauderdale had in former years the estates, the patent being dated 1(1 Oct. 
always written slightingly of him, ^calling (Doi7C4LAs). lie appears from a casual notice 
him ‘that toad’s bird’ (p! 500). on 12 Oct. 1668 to have been in London 

After his father’s death Lome busied him- when this took place (Cal, State Papers^ 
self about his own restf)ration, with Lauder- Dom. 8er. 1663, 295). From the estates a 
dale’s active assistance against the influence provision of 15,000/. a year was secured; 
of Clarendon and Mkkllelon. The latter the rest was to be used for the payment of 
now hoped for tlie forfeited Argyll estates, his creditors, of the justice of whose claims 
in which design liauderdale was bent upon lie and his sisters were first to be satisfied 
baulking him (\VonKow,i. 297). The oppo- j (WoDKOW, i. 380), This settlement was 
sition of Clarendon he lioped to rid himself ] later renewed and ratified by Charles in a 
of through the chancellor’s friend, Jjord j letter datc'd from Newmarket, 17 March 
Berkshire, to whom he promised 1,000/. if 1682-3 (llisf. AfSS, Comm, 6th Hop. 615 fi), 
his elVorts were siicct\^sfiil. Unrortunately, Burnet says that the estates revServed did not 
he recorded this in a letter to Tjord Dulfus, jjay off more than one-third of the debt. The 
which was intercepted, and which, from f he family had been reduced almost to beggary, 
accusations against his enemies— the incrimi- while hy a decreet of 16 April l(i6L JNlont- 
natiiig words being ‘and then the king will see rose had established a claim upon him of 
their tricks’ (MACKnxziu, p. 70) — afforded 32,664/. 3^-. Ad. Scots for Maydock rents, 
good ground for attack. ^Ikldle ton produced which had been given to Argyll oiiMont- 
theleiterb(‘foreparliament, which \vns under rose’s forfeiture, as well as 5,0(X)/., being 
his control, and Lome was indicted on the ' the price for the. said lands with annual rent 
capital charge of leasing-making. (Jn 24 Juno from Whitsunday 1655 (ih. 632 a). The con- 
inlormation of these proceedings was sent to slant lit igiition oti these matters with Mont- 
the king, with a request that Lome might be rose intcnsifit*d the natural <*nmity between 
given up as a prisoner. Lauderdale, however, the families. They were, however, recon- 
by offering himself as hail, life for life, sue- ciled by February 1667(Zaw^/c>v7a/c Pa:jji>cn9,ii, 
ccededsofar that Lome was only ordered logo 54; and Atupjll C(>/TCi[;>f>m/cwcc, Bannatyne 
to Edinburgh on parole, so that he might have Club). IVhmt rose visited Argyll at Inverary 
the advantage of not appearing as a prisoner in August ( Lauderdale Papm'iif'ilS? 27 , f. 211), 
(BujtNET, p. 110; Maokuxziu, p. 71). On and in March 1669 Argyll travelled all the 
17 J \ ily he a}*ri ved in IMinb urgh, and ajjpeared way t o Perthshi re from Inverary to attend the 
at the bar that afternoon, when he was at funeral of his former enemy, to w^hoso son he 
once comm itted to the castle. ( )n 26 Aug. he became guardian (Ifist. MSS. Comm. 6th Hop. 
knelt to receive his sentence of death with 609r/), returning to find one ofhis own children 
forfeiture to the king, to wdiom the time and dead, AVe may here mention that on 2 Oct. 
place of execution were remitted, and who 1 060 Lome had had a lease granted to him by 
had previously sent posit ive orders that the Charles of assyse herring of the western seas 
sentence should not be carried out. At the of Scotland for nineteen years, for IfiOOl, 
same time an act was passed at Middleton’s yearly, wdiich was renewed on 26 Jaii. 1667, 
dictation, directed against Lauderdale, for- audit is interesting to find Charles speaking in 
bidding any one to move the king in favour September 1668 enthusiastically of me jjresent 
of the children of attainted persons ( Lnwe/er- of herrings and aqua vitm which Argyll had 
dale Papers j Camden Society, i. 109, 113). sent him. Sir H. Moray, wdio wrote to tell him 
Ijorne remained in the castle until 4 Juno this, urged him to take immediate steps for 
1663, when, Middleton having in the mean- supplying ihe London market. On 29 April 
while been disgraced, he 'was liberated by an 1664 Argyll was placed on the Scotch privy 
order from Hothes, without any warrant from council ( Wodrow, i. 416). On the 2l8t 
the king, from whom, however, Hothes had Rothes speaks of him as likely to be active 
private instructions (Mackenzie, p. 117). It in support of the government against the 
iS clear, therefore, either that his imprison- conventiclers (Lauderdale Papers^ 23122, f. 
inent was purely nominal, or that Burnet’s 139). In September 1664, however, we find 
statement that at the time of the Billetting him complaining that ho is falsely reported 
plot he stmt a horseman by cross roads to to be slack in the king’s service, ana that 
warn Lauderdale is incorrect, for the Billet- I pains art' taken to misconstrue all he does, 
ting plot was in Scqjtembcr 1662 (Burnet, j lJuring 1664 and 1665 he was regarded as 
p. 151 ; Ixiuderdale Papers, i. 110). At the one of Lauderdale’s chief adherents (tft. ii. 
same lime, through the intercession of Lau- App. xxvii), Lauderdale being godfather to 
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one of his children frequently 

consulted as to the best means of settling 
the country (ib. i, 196, 201, 210). In May 
1666 ho was busy disarming tlic covenanters 
in Kintyre, as he had formerly done in 1664 
(ib, 2312/1, f. 38), and in October was instru- 
mental in seizing Kallston and Ilacket. Ho 
took, however, as little part as possible in 
public alFairs ; his main object was evidently 
to raise the fallen estate of his family, in 
doing which he is accused of great harshness 
to his creditors ; and ho remained for the 
most part quietly at Inverary, exercising his 
hereditary office of grand justiciar of the 
highlands, and composing the diiferences be- 
tween highland chiefs (ib,) Many instances 
of his jurisdiction, especially against the 
McCleans, are recorded MStS, Comm, 

6th Kcp. 624 «, by 609 />, &c. ) At this time, it 
may be noted, his family consisted of four 
boys and two girls (Lauderdale Paperny 231 23, 
f. 22*4). As one of Lauderdale^s confidants ho 
was, with Tweeddale, Kincardine, and Moray, 
opposed to the oppression of llothes. Sharp, 
llainilton, Dalyel, and the n(!edy nobility. 
There was naturally violent animosity against 
liim on the i)art of the majority of the council, 
and especially on that of .lames Sharp, of 
which Lauderdale was iiiforrruid by Bellen- 
don. Bellenden urges that Argyll should 
be sot right with the king (ib, i. 247). It 
is somewhat surprising to find his signature 
appended, on 6 Aug, 1666, to the letter of ^ 
the privy council to Charles, in which the 
iniquitous act compelling landlords to be 
sureties for their heritors and tenants is sag- ' 
estod. lie had been summoned to Edin- 
urgh by Bothos for this purpose (ib, ii. App. | 
Ixxv). The jealousy of Sharp and others was ! 
evidenced by an attempt to challenge his j 
formal restoration to his hereditary offices 
in October 1606, and still more when the 
Pentland revolt took place. According to a 
letter to England, dated 28 Nov., he was for- 
ward in the attack (Cal, State JPapem, Doin. 
Ser. 1666, 295). As a matter of fact h(3 was 
not even present. He had raised a torco of 
1,600 or 2,000 men (Buiinkt, p. 234; Bou- 
GLAS, Peerage of Scotland), but Sharp, who 
in Kothes’ absence had the direction of aflairs, 
would not allow him to conii^ on the scene, 
fearing that he and his men would join the 
rebels (Buknbt, p. 234). On 6 Bee. 1666, 
however, Ilothes expressed to Lauderdale his 
surprise at Argyll’s absenting himself, ‘ never 
having been so much as luiard of all this 
while,’ and pointed out that il he had studied 
his own interests by bestirring himself he 
would have undeceived thousands who had 
no good opinion of him. rtothes added that 
he nad placed Argyll oii the commission 


that was going west, and urged Lauderdale 
to write to him, if ho was liis friend, to be- 
stir himself (Lauderdale Papers, 23125, f. 
183). Argyll, however, writes to Lauder- 
dale to contradict the reports of his luke- 
warmness, and to complain of the fact that 
he has never been sent for in spite of his readi- 
ness (ib, 23125, ff. 101, 177), and in another 
letter speaks of himself as almost killed with 
toil and ill weather in Kint^TO (^Argyll Cor^ 
respondence, Bannatyiie Club). After the 
rout tlie principal leaders of the rebels endea- 
voured to reach the western coast to cross 
over to Ireland, and on 1 4 Dec. Argyll received 
instructions from the privy council to capture 
them if possible (Lauderdal^ Papers, i. 261). 
He is reported as having done so on 25 Dec. 
(Cal, State Papers, Bom, Sor. 1606, 369). 

Tn January lt)67, however, he again com- 
plained of the unfair jealousy t hat keeps him 
from employment, atid in February com- 
pelled Sharp to retract his charge against 
him of hostility to the bishops, llis twin 
children died in June of this y^ear. The 
treasurership was now taken from Hot lies 
and placed in commission, and Argyll was 
made one of tlie comraissionqrs ; he also re- 
ceived from Charles a new charter of all 
his lands, oflices, kc. On 3 Aug. lie was ap- 
pointed, with Atlioll and Seaforth, to hav^e 
the oversight of the highlands, which were in 
a disturbed state, with a grant of thf^ effects 
of all thieves and the forfeiture of their as- 
sociates, and the duly of making up to every 
person the value of what has been stolen from 
them (ib. 1667, 356). In 1669 he made a 
celebrated proposition regarding the putting 
down of the thieves, viz. that some private 
gentleman should have put into his hands a 
list of all the notorious freebooters, and that 
he should be bound to produce them dead or 
alive by a ei‘rtaiu date before being able to 
claim a reward. Neverl.heless, he more than 
once remonstrates against the language used 
of the highlanders, which is such, ho says, 
as would be used if they did not belong to 
Christendom (Lauderdale Papers, ii. 136). 
On 10 .Tan, 1667 he came forward at the con- 
vention of estates, and named 6,000/. a month, 
for a year as the sum to be raised for the 
king’s use (ib, i. 270), although only two 
years before, 1 1 March 1665, ho had spoken 
against endeavouring to raise money from 
so impoverished a country^ (//>. i. 210). He 
was still on good terms with Lauderdale, 
and upheld him against the party headed by 
llothes. In September ho wrote to Lauder- 
dale urging him to secure Rothes’s resignation 
of the commissionership, and on 12 Dec. he 
exposes the designs anci .characters of Sharp, 
Hamilton, and Rothes iu the most felicitous 
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lan^^iag'e (Argyll Correspondeyicej liannatyne 

In May 1668 Argyll’s wife died, and the 
letter in which, on 5 June, he describes her 
last moments and his own desolation is ex- 
tremely touching (^Lauderdale Papers ^ 123129, 
f. 138). In October 1.669 Ijauderdale came 
down as high commissioner. The nobility 
went to meet him at llerwich, and the ‘ Earl 
of Argyll outweift them all in his journey and 
compliment, and is looked upon as a great | 
favourite’ (Mackenzie, p. 141). Possibly 
this is connected with the fact that, as stated 
by Burnet (245), Argyll was aware that 
Lady Dysart, who shortly became Lauder- 
dale's second wife, was using lier influence 
against liim. At the opening of the session 
ho carried the sce])tre (IjAMONT, p. 267). On 
9 Nov. ho is recorded as speaking strongly | 
against any advances being made to Eng- I 
land in the matter r)f the union (^Lauderdale ' 
Papers j ii. 155). It was supposed that one 
great object of this parliamemt was to ratify 
Argyll’s gift of forfeiture. This ratification 
was vehement ly opposed by Erroll and other 
creditors, but Laud(‘>rdalo carried it through 
by high-bandod action. The reasons whicli, 
through Tweed dale’s jealousy, brought about 
the broach with Lauderdale, it is not necessary 
to recount (Maiucenzie, p. 180). The final 
cause, however, appears to have })een A rgyll’s 
second ’marriage with that very remarkable 
woman, Anna Scaforth [see CAMruEr/L, A nna 
Mackenzt e], dowager Lady Balcarres, on Fri- 
day, 28 Jan. 1 670 (La mont ), whereby Lauder- 
dale and I’weoddale thought that their godson, 
the young earl, would be injured. The enmity 
with Twceddale Avas strengthened by the ac- 
tion of the latter in fnistrat ing Argyll’s desire 
to be made justicc-gcueral over all the isles. 
In May 1670 he raised a rt*giment of militia, 
and in writing to Ijauderdale accidentally 
mentions liis own slight stature thus ; ‘ The 
colonel, you may be sure, is the least of the 
regiment ’ (ib^) The only other purely per- 
sonal notice of him is that in Fountainhall 
(Hist. Ohserres^j^. 195): ‘ lie was so conceitly 
he had neir 20 several pockets, some of them 
very secret in his coat and breeches, and 
was witty in knacks.’ 

Both from conviction and policy Argyll 
was opposed to the persecution of the western 
covenanters, and on 7 Dec. 1671 we find him 
pleading for gentler methods (^Ijauderdale 
Papers, ii. 218). On 2 April Argyll received 
an order from the privy council to suppress 
the conventicles in his jurisdiction (Jlzsf, 
MSS, Co7mn, 6th Rep. 622 b). In this year 
Ijauderdale endeavoured, by means of Gilbert 
Burnet, to renew the friendship with Argyll ; 
hut through Lady Dysart’s desire for a family 


alliance with Lord Atholl, Argyll’s hereditary 
enemy, this was partially frustrated (Bur- 
net, p. 299). Burnet, however, is completely 
in error in stating that in 1 673, Avlien Hamil- 
ton led the attack upon Laiidenlale, Argyll 
joined him (p. 362). Mackenzie (p. 266) con- 
tradicts this, and that Mackenzie is right is 
shown by the fact that, along with Atholl 
and Kincardine, Argyll spoke on 19 Nov. 
against Hamilton’s proposals (Lauderdale 
Papers, ii. 242), and was named as one of 
Lauderdale’s representatives in the discus- 
sions Avliicli followed. On 11 July 1674 he 
was made an extraordinary lord of session 
(Douglas). Tie had in IMay been made a 
member of the committee for public affairs 
appointed to do its utmost to put down con- 
venticles (WoDRow, ii. 234), and was em- 
ployed upon this work in June following, and 
in May 1676 (ib, pp. 281, 324), though he is 
stated as in favour of moderate measures in 
1677 (lb, p. 349). 

A ery little is known of Arg^dl’s life during 
tlie few following years. In September 1677 
wo find him successfully engaged in a suit 
against James, duke of York, who had con- 
tested liis claim to a sunken ship, supposed 
to contain vast treasures (IlisL MSS, Comm, 

I 6th Rop* 013 b), and who wrote to confess 
j himself defeated, and to assure Argyll that 
[ tlieir dispute would in no way be to his dis- 
favour, In February of the same year Ijau- 
derdale had again applied for liis assistance 
against his opponents (ib, 621 b). His al- 
liance with Ijaud<.‘rdale Avas st rengthened 
by the marriage of the daughter of the se- 
cond I Inch OSS of Lauderdale A\dtb his eldest 
son, Lord Lome, in this year (Wodrow, ii. 

I 348). On 10 Oct. 1678 lie receiAod a com- 
mission to seize, AAuth the aid of three com- 
panies, the island of Mull, For the possession 
of this island continued fighting, characterised 
by great barbarity on hath sides, had been 
going on between Argyll and the McCleans 
since 1674 (Douglas). 

In the following November he received 

»tice of the king’s satisfaction witli his pru- 
dence and moderation in carrying out the 
commission (Wodrow, iii. 144). It was not, 
howcA^t^r, until 1680 that he possessed the is- 
land without disturbance (Law, Memorials, 
p. 159). On 12 April 1679, in consequence 
of the popish terror in England, he received a 
special commission to secure the higjilands, 
to disarm all papists, and to reduce several 
higliland chiefs .suspected of popery (AVod- 
Row, iii. 39; Hist, MSS, Comm, 6th Rep, 
632 b)y and in May had special armed assist- 
ance for this purpose from the sherifFs of Dum- 
barton and Bute (AVodrow, iii. 61 ), From 
this expedition, however, he was recalled. 
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He was entirely opposed to the shameful 
measure of quartering the highland host upon 
the disaffected western shores, and had sent 
none of his men to join it. Accordingly, on 
7 June 1679, he received an order from the 
council to leave his highland expedition and 
at once repair with all his forces to Linlith- 
gow’s camp. The language of this peremp- 
tory notice points to considerable suspicion 
on the part of the council ns to his inten- 
tions {Hist, MSS, Comm, 6th Kop. 62:? It), 
There is, liowevcr, no account of liis being 
present at the fight, s of l >rumclog,of Bothwell 
Brigg, or at any of the operations against the 
insurgents. Doubtless his slackness increased 
the animosity of the government. He was, 
however, in 16S0 one of the lords of t ho secret 
committee, which was in constant commu- 
nication with Lauderdale Paj^ers^ 

23247, f. 22), In 1680 James, whose sitting 
in the council without taking tlie oath of 
allegiance he had strongly opposed in the pre- 
vious year {ib. 23245, it 3, 5), came as high 
commissioner to Scotland, and a parliament 
was held in 1681, Argyll bearing the crown 
at the opening on 13 Aug. ^ lie was, too, a 
member of the committf'e of religion in this 
parliament (AVoniiow, iii. 291). It seems 
probable that his downfall had htnui already 
determined upon. Mackenzie, writing to 
Jjauderdale on 17 Feb., represents James as 
much displeased with a paper ho liandt'd in 
upholding Argyll’s right in some ‘afiiiir of 
the highlands’ {JLaiuh^rthtlo. Papers^ 23245, 
f. 86). James expressly states that the king 
thought his power too great for anyone sub- 
ject, his hereditary judicatories practically 
rendering him tlie real king of a large part 
of the west of Scotland, lie had, too, but 
few friends among the nobles, while his 
arbitrary and stdfisli conduct in his own 
courts and his policy in the highlands, espe- 
cially against tlie McOleans, had occasioned 
a confederacy of principal higliland chiefs 
against him (FotJN'rAiNHALL, Hist, Noliees, 
p. lOS). Moreover, he wasthe prominent re])re- 
sentativ (3 of the staunch protestant interest, 
and as such was obnoxious to James. Argyll, 
however, assured James that he would firmly 
adhere to his interest, and wo find his sig- 
nature, on 17 Feh., to a letter of the council 
to Charles, in which the doctrine of the di- 
vine right is asserted in its extremest form. 
James also paid a solemn visit of ceremony 
to Argyll at Stirling in this same jnonth 
(Foontainuall, Hist, Observes^ p. 27). In 
his declaration to James, however, he ex- 
pressly reserved his loyalty to the protestant 
religion, a reservation met by the duke with 
marked coldness. In the first two acts that 
were passed, to secure the observance of all 


the laws against popery and the unalterable 
succession to the crown, Argyll eagerly con- 
curred. In tlie first, however, parliament, 
in deference to James, omitted the clause 
‘and all acts against popery.’ Argyll moved 
its restoration, and thus still further dis- 
credited himself in James’s eyes. With re- 
gard to the second, a taut was eiiacted com- 
pelling all who served in churA or state to 
declare their firm adherence tft tlie protestant 
religion. ’Fo this the court party subjoined 
a recognition of the supremacy, and a dis- 
avowal of all resistance without the king’s 
authority, or attempts to cliange the govern- 
ment either in ehiircli or state. Argyll op- 
posed this addition to the multipli(uty of 
oaths, and especially the proposal to exempt 
the royal family from the action of the test, 
desiring that the exemption might be con- 
fined to James himself. Ilie act passed, how- 
, ever, and Argyll was called upon to lake 
the test. He was warned by Paterson, hisliop 
of Edinburgh, that his ojiposing the exemp- 
j tion had Mired the kiln,’ and that, a refusal 
I now would insure his ruiu. In tlie late par- 
liament ho liad heon significantly atiacked. 
Errol I gave in a claim for a large sum, for 
: which, lie said, had heiui cautioiuT in 
Mavoiir of Argyll’s fatlnu*; and an act was 
! hronglit in fo fake from liim his Inu’itahle 
I judicatories, which had twice beiui eonfirmod, 

I in 1()()3 and 1672, This failing, a special 
commission was proposed by parliament, 
liaving parliamentary ])OAver, to investigate 
Argyll’s right, and fo examine, or rather re- 
sume, the gift of his father’s ff)rfeiture ; but 
tin* ilh'gality was so James 

quashed it (Woniiow, iii. 313). When par- 
liamcmt rose it was determined to gel a com- 
mission from Charles for the .same ^lurpose, 
but this design was again frustrated. He 
now wrote for leave f,o conn^ to court ; this 
was refused until he should take tlic' test, 
and on 1 Nov. his name was omitted in 
the new list of lords of session (FountAIN- 
fiALL, Hist, Observes^ p, 51). As privy coun- 
cillor and commissioner of the tn*asury he 
was now forced to d(^clare himself. TTf' was 
.suddenly cited by one of th(‘ clerks of coun- 
cil to take the oath ; he remonstratfid with 
James, as the interval allowed had not 
elapsed, and was abruptly informed that he 
must appear next council day, 3 Nov. Ho 
would nave given up his employments in 
preference, hutliis various mihlic and private 
engagements prevented it. llt^ ihiinffore took 
and signed the oath, which was a mass of 
contradictions, ‘ so far as consistent with 
itself and the protestant faith,’ but refused to 
bind himself against ‘endeavouring any alter- 
ation of advantage ’ to church and state not 
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repugnant to the protestant religion and his 
loyalty. To this explan^iou, which Lockhart, 
Dalrymple, Lauder, Pringle, and four other 
lawyers had informed him ho was entitled 
to make ^ OmonO, TLord Advocates of Scotland^ 
i. 217), no obtained James’s assent on the 
day oil which he resumed his seat in the 
council; he did not vote in the general ex- 
planation gHtbn by the council, as the debate 
was over before he arrived (W odkow , iii, 316). 

next day he had, os fiommissioner, to go 
through the same scene. This time ho was re- 
quired to put his reservation in writ ing, and to 
^gn it. The latter, however, though at first 
willing, he skilfully avoided doing. Ho wjis 
thereupon immediately dismissed the council, 
as not having properly taken the test, and a 
few days later, 9 Nov., was committed to the 
castle on the charge of leasing-making, trea- 
son, poijury, and assuming the hjgislative 
power. Oil' the 8th the council had written 
to Charles, who replied at once, requiring 
full notice before sentence was declared. A 
request for a private interview with James 
was refused, and though, through the activity 
of Gilbert Burnet, the intercession of Hali- 
fax, who declared tliat in England they would 
not hang a dog on such a charge, was not 
wanting with Charles, nothing came ot it. 
It was clear that conviction was dett^rmined 
upon. The assistance of Lockhart, who, with 
Dalrymple, Stuart, and others, had given an 
opinion in Argyll’s favour, was twice denied, 
James declaring, ^If ho pleads for Argyll, he 
shall never plead for my brother or me,’ and 
only granted when Argyll took the necessary 
legal steps to secure it. The trial, so far 
as the relevancy of the libel was concerned 
(Omont>, Lord Advocates of Scotland^ i. 218), 
that is whether or no his explanation broiight 
him in law under the acts against leasing- 
making, began on 12 Dec. 1 681 , before Quoona- 
berry and four other fudges, and was marked 
by shameless quibbling and illegality on the 
part of the crown. After Lockhart’s defence 
the court adjourned, but the judges continued 
sitting until midnight. They were oqumly 
divided in opinion; their president, who had 
the casting vote, had liimself offered an ex- 
planation. To vsave him from voting, Nairn, 
a superannuated judge, was brought from Ins 
bed, and the depositions w(jr(5 read to him, 
during which he tell asleep, and was awakened 
for hi3 vote. The relevancy of the libel, as 
to treason and leasing-making, was then pro- 
nounced, and the question of fact was next 
day brought before a jury composed in great 
measure of bis en(?mii'S ; Montrose, his here- 
ditary foe, sat in court as chancellor. Before 
such a tribunal Argyll refused to defend him- 
self. The j ury similarly acquitted him of per- 


jury in receiving the oathin afalse acceptation^ 
ana agreed with the j udges on the other counts* 
Application was made to Charles for instruc- 
tions by the council, and for justice by Argyll. 
Charles ordered that sentence should be pro- 
nounced, but execution suspended. Upon 
22 Dec. the king’s letter reached the council; 
and, though strictly illegal, inasmuch as for- 
feiture could only bo pronounced in absence of 
the offender in cases of perduellion and riotous 
rebellion, sentence of death as well as of for- 
feiture was pronounced in Argyll’s absence 
on the 23rd. His estates were confiscated, 
and his hereditary j urisdictions assigned to 
Atholl, In order to perfect his ruin (Lindsay’s 
Mem. of Anna Mackenzie^ p. 121). Every 
■ intimation, however, was gitreii to Argyll 
I that execution was immediately to follow. 

; Ho was lying then in daily expectation of 
j death, when about 9 p.m. on 20 I)cc. his fa- 
I voiiritci stepdaughter, Sophia Lindsay (after- 
^ wards married to liis son Charles), obtained 
leave to visit him for one half-hour. Sho 
brought with her a countryman as a page, 
with a lair wig and his head bound up as 
if he had been engaged in a fray. He and 
Argyll exijhanged clothes, and sho left the 
castle in floods of tears, accompanied by 
Argyll. But for her extreme prt^sence of 
minJl they would have been twice discovered. 
At the gate Arj^yll stepped up as lackey 
behind Sophia Lindsay’s coach. On reach- 
ing the custom-house he slipped quietly off*, 
dived into one ol‘ the narrow wynds adjacent, 
and shift ed for himself {ih. p. 1 1 6). He first 
went to the house of Torwoodlee, who had 
arranged for the escape, and by him was con- 
ducted to Mr. Veitch, in Noi’thumberland, 
who in turn brought him under the name 
of Hope to London Memoirs of 

Veitch), From London ho wrote a poetic 
epistle of five liundred lines to his step- 
daughter, expressing himself as In safety 
amid noble friends and surrounded by com- 
forts. This comfort appears to have boon 
cliicfly afforded by Mrs. Smith, wife of a 
rich sugar-baker. Ho also found refuge with 
Major Holmes, the officer who had arrested 
him when Lord Lome iu 1662, After a delay 
of somfe time Mrs. Smith brought him to her 
country house at Brentford. Wodrow states 
that offers were made to him on the king’s 
part of favour if he would concur in the 
court measures ; that ho refused, and that 
then, in the loyal reaction before which 
Shaftesbury and Monmouth fled, he also went 
to Holland. It is certain that no real steps 
were taken to recapture him. Charles is said 
to have known that ho was in London, but 
when a note was put into liis bands naming 
the i>lace of concealment, ho tore it up, ex- 
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claiming, ^ l^ooh I pooh ! hunt a weary par- 
tridge ? Fye, for shame Probably this 
clemency may have arisen from the fact that 
the temper of people, and especially in Lon- 
don, was at that time such that any altem])t 
to reimpriaon so noto<l a sufferer for protes- 
tantism might have causes! considerabh^ em- 
barrassment to the government. Fonntain- 
hall expressly says that the persecnition that 
Argyll suffered AirKnng a protf^stant caused 
more pity than his oppression of his creditors 
and non-payment of his own and his father’s 
debts caused hatred.- As has he^^n said, the j 
moment the court was triumphant over the 
wliigs Argyll evident ly thouglit it unwise to 
reckon any longer u])on its forbearance. In i 
1682 he was supposed to be in Switzerland, 
but Lord Granard, to whom be had many | 
years before beem of grt'at assistance, received | 
a message from him in London, and held a 
meeting with him, on account of which he . 
was accused of complicity in his crimes ( llisf. \ 
MSS. Co7nm. 2nd He]). 216 h). Tn .Fnne 168.6, ' 
when Baillie of .Terviswood and f)thers were ; 
taken on account of the IJye I louse jdot, letters 
of Argyll’s were found among their ]>apers. j 
These letters, however, wore in a cipher so 
curious that all attempts to read them were 
for long unavailing (ih, 6lli Uep. 615). Tliey 
were sent to Scotland, and the countess was 
summoned in Decemberl 686 to decipher 1 hem. i 
She, however, replied tliat slie had burnt tlie 
only key she had. Botli she and Ijorne, liow- 
over, Hdmitt('d that th(‘y were in Argyll’s , 
writing {ib. 7th Rep. 677 b). 6’Iie cipher was, | 
however, at length read hy Sp«uice, Argyll’s : 
private secretary ( WoTiuow, i v. 1)7 ), or, accord- ; 
ing to Tjmw {Mnn. p. 251), by two experts, | 
George Campbell and Gray of ( h’igie. Argyll, i 
it appears, expostulated with tin* other con- ' 
spirators upon their rejection of his proposals, 
viz. that he should be ])rovidcd with 6(hCK)0/. j 
and 1,000 English horse. They, howf^ver, i 
offered 10,000/. with 6(X) or 700 horse, the 
money to bo paid by the beginning of July, i 
and Argyll was then to go at once to Scot- j 
laud and begin the revolt. He gave an ac- 
count of the standing forces, militia, and 
heritors of Rcotlnnd, who would ho, obliged 
to appear for tin* king, to the number of 
50,000. Half of them, he said, would not 
fight. lie represented too that his party 
needed only money and arms ; and he desired 
Major Holmes to communicate fully with his 
messenger from Holland MSS. Comm. 

7th Rep. 361 a, h, 377 Holmes was him- 
self taken and examined on 28 .1 une 1686, and i 
from his replies it would seem that Argyll ‘ 
was in London. In October Treston wrote | 
from Paris, informing Halifax that Argyll I 
had his agents in France, and added his belief 
VOL. VTII. 


that he had, after consultation with his friends 
in Holland, gone back to Scf)tlaud (ib. 7th 
Rep. 642, 396--8). On 28 and 29 June 1684 
William Spence was examined before the 
privy council, but he said nothing to Argyll’s 
i discredit (ib. 6th Rep. 666 A). In July he was 
, sent to Scotland, where he was put to the tor- 
ture ; but no more was learnt from him then. 
1 le ajipears from F ountaiiihairs ‘Hist. Noticfis’ 
to have read the cipher on 22 Aug. In Sep- 
tember 1 684 Argyll’s charter chest and family 
papers were found concealed in a ttmant’s 
house in Argyllshire, a further stroke towards 
the extint5tioii of the family (JjAW, p. 604). 

While in Holland Argyll appears to have 
devoted himself to private religious exercises 
and preparatir)iis for the deatli that he anti- 
cipated, and he refused to have any connec- 
tion with Shaftesbury. He speedily, how- 
ever, h«^cnm(* involved in the cabals which 
took place under Monmouth upon the death 
of Charles. He came from Friesland to 
Rotterdam upon the news (Dottulas), and was 
present at a meeting of Scotchmen in Amster- 
dam on 17 April 1685, at which an imme- 
diate invasion of Scotland was determined 
on, and hims(^lf appointed captain-general, 
lie was among those who insisted that Mon- 
mouth should engage never to declare himself 
king. He carricHl on his pre])arations with 
great secrecy, and, furnished with 10,(X)0/. by 
a rich English widow in Amsterdam, pos- 
sibly the TVlrs. Smith before refern'd to, sup- 
plemented by 1,000/. from Loedee (BnuNur, 
p. 629), he collected arms as if for a trader of 
Venice. He sailed from the Vlie on 1 or 2 May 
1685 with about tlir(*e huiidnid men in tliree 
small ships, well provisioned, accompanied by 
Patrick Hunn?, Cochran, a few more Scots, 
and the Englishnnm Aylofie and Rumhold. 
They anchored at Cariston in ( Irkney on 6 May, 
where unluckily his secretary Spence — appa- 
ri'iitly the one formerly mentioned, though 
this is doubtful — went ashr)re, was seized by 
the l)islu>p, and the design discovered. 

Argyll immediately sailed hy the inside of 
the western islands to the coast of his own 
country, hut was cornptdh'dby f*ontrary winds 
to go to the Sound of Mull . At Tobermory ho 
WHS delayed three days, and then with three 
hundred men whom he picked up there he 
went across to K intyre, the stronghold then, 
as always, of the extreme covenanting party. 
At Campbeltown Argyll issued his declaration 
which had been drawn up by Stuart in Hol- 
land. In this declaration he intimates that 
James had caused the death of Charles, that 
Monmouth was the rightful heir, and that by 
him he had been restored to title and estates, 
lie bad previously sent bis son Charles to raise 
I bis former vassals, who now held of the king ; 
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but very few answered the summons of the 
fieiy’ cross, the results of former insurrections 
having frightened the people, and all his son 
could do was to garrison the castle of Car- 
nasory. Here he spent much time to no 
useful purpose, and then marched to Tarbet, 
whence he sent o\it a second declaration in 
which he combated the statements of his 
enemies that he had comt? for private ad- 
vantage, and promised to pay both his father’s 
debts and his own. Here he was joined by 
Sir Duncan Campbell with a large body of 
men. The invasion of the lowlands appears 
to have been settled by a council of war 
against his wish ; and it is certain that any 
chance of success which lie had was ruined 
both by his own want of mastery over his 
followers, and by the divided counsels in his | 
camp. At Bute he was again detained for 
three days, and his forces then marched to 
Corval in Argyllshire. After a pur^Kiseless 
raid on Greenock he struck oft’ to Inverary, 
but contrary winds and the appearance of 
two English frigates compelled him to shelter 
under the castle of Ellangreig. lie took 
Ardkinglass castle, and in a skirmish for its 
possession he had the advantage ; he was, 
however, compelled to giv<^ up his design of 
taking Inverary, and to return to Ellangreig. 
He then proposed to attack tht^ frigates, but 
this was frustrated by a mutiny among his 
men. The garrison of Ellangreig deserted, 
the king’s ships took those of Argyll, with 
their cannon and ammunition as W(dl as the 
castle of Ellangreig, and the great standard 
on which was written G^’or God and Iteligion, 
against IViperie, Tyrrannie, Arbitrary Govern- 
ment, and Erastianism,’ and tlieii Argyll 
in despair determined again on the lowland 
enterprise, A little above, Dumbarton he 
encamped in an advantageous position in the, 
face ot the royal troops ; hut furt her disputes 
led to his propr»sal to fight being ovemiled, and 
to an immediat<! retreat without any engage- 
ment towards Glasgow ( Fo itntain^h a i.l, Jlisf, 
Observes^ p. 179). 11 is force, which crossed to 
the south side of the Clyde at Uenfrew by 
Kirkpatrick ford, rapidly dwindled from two 
thousand to five hundred men ; and after 
one or two skirmishes with the troops com- 
manded by Ilossc and Clcdand, Argyll, who 
appears to have previously left his men, found 
lumself alonf! with his son John and three* 
personal friends. To avoid ])ursuit they sepa- 
rated, only Major Fullarton remaining with 
Argyll. Having been refused admittance at 
the house of an old servant to wliom they 
apjJied for sludter, they crossed the Clyde 
to Inchinnan, wluu’O, after a violent personal 
St niggle, A rgyll was t aken iirisoner on 1 8 J une 
by the militia. He was led first to Uenfrew 


and thence to Glasgow. On 20 June he ar- 
rived at Edinburgh. He was brought along 
the long-gate to the water-gate, and from 
thence Gip tho street, bareheaded, and his 
hands behind his back, the guards with cocked 
matches, and the hangman walking before 
him finally he was carried to the castle and 
ut in irons ^(WoDiiow, iv. 299). It was, 
owever, so late in the evening that the pro- 
cession caused but little notice (Fountain- 
hall, p. 185). He was now closely (piestioned 
before the^ council as to his associates ; his 
replies are not preserved, but he states in 
papers which he left that he answered only 
in part, and that he did all in his power to 
save his friends. And Fountainhall notices 
that ‘ ho pled much for his children, and es- 
jiecially for John, who followed him without 
I armes.’^ While in prison he was visited by 
I liis .sister. Lady Lot hian, and by his wife, who, 
i with Sophia Ijiiidsay, had been placed in con- 
1 finement oii the first news of liis landing. 
On the 29th a letter arrived from James or- 
dering summary punishment . It was long 
debated whether he should ho hanged or be- 
headed, and loss ignominious sentence was 
carried w i t h diftic ul t y . J 1 e beha v ed with the 
utmost fortitude, and on the morning of his 
execution wrote to his wife, his stepdaughter, 
ami his sons, as well as to Mrs. Smith, who 
had sheltered him in Ijondon, letters of calm 
resignation. It- sliould be olise.rved that ho 
was never brought to trial for his rising, but 
was beheafled on Tuesday, J30 .June, upon 
the sentmice of 1()81. His lnaid was placed 
on a high pin of iron on the west end of t he 
Tol booth ; his body taken first to New- 
bottle, the seat of I^ord Lothian { JTim/. 

C<nmn, Jst K(*p. lift />), and afterwards to In- 
verary. I lis son Charhjs was taken by Athol I 
a few days later while lying sick of fever. 

Argyll’s execution ap])arently took place 
on his former sentonee bocianst*. Mackenzie, 
the advocate who insisted on this course, 

I trusted tliat so manifestly illegal a sentence 
would be afterwards removed, while had ho 
been tried and execut(3d for this later treason, 
this could not have been the case (JIaii.us, 
Ca taloyup, no\(^ 77). I^ountainball, however 
( Hist, Observes, p. 198 ), states that the reiison 
was merely tliat a new indictment would have 
reflected upon bis former judges. 

Ills cbildren by bis first wife (Lady Mary 
Stuart) were Archibald, first duke of Argyll 
[q. V.], John, father of John, fourth duke, 
and grandfather of I^ord Frederick Campbell 
[q, V.], (Jliarlea, James, and three daughters. 

1" Authorities cited above.] O, A. 

CAMPBELL, A BCl I IB ALD, first Dukb 
or Akoyll (^/. 1708), tho eldest son of 
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Archibald, nintli earl [q. v.], by his first wife, 
Lady Mary Sluart, eldest daughter of Jamf3s, 
fifth earl of Moray or Murray. During his 
father’s lifet iiiie he received a grant out of Jiis 
forfeited estates, and on receiving intelligencti 
of his father’s descent on Scotland in 1685, 
he put himself in the king’s hands, and otferecl 
to server against him (Barillon'to Louis XIV, 
4 June 1(585, in appendix to Fox’s Jfijifort/ , 
of James J/). But althougli, according t(» 
Lockhart (Papers, i, 66), he also endeavoured ; 
to curry favour with King .James by bt ‘com- 
ing a conVf*rt to catliolicism, he was nnsuc- 
Ct'ssful ill obtaining a reversal in his favour 
of the attainder of the title and estates. He 
had thr‘refore s])ecial reasons for welcoming 
witli t‘agerness the ])roposed expedition of 
William of Orange, whom he joiiuid at the 
Hague and accoinpanit'<l to hhigland. At 
th{‘ convention of the Scottish estates in 
March 1689, onl\ a singh‘ lord ])rotesti‘d 
against his admission as earl of .\rgyll on ac- 
count of his technical dLsqualiticatiou. Argyll 
was one of the coinmissioin^rs deput(*d to ])ro- 
ceed to London to oiler to William and 3Iary 
the Scottish (U'own, and it- was he who ad- 
ministenal to them the coronation oath. On 
J May he was elected a privy councillor, and 
on 5 June following an act was passed re- 
scinding his father's forfeiture. Among the 
highland clans tln^ n(*ws of liis restoration 
to his estates was received wit h g<‘noral con- 
sternation; and when they mustered in strong 
force under Dundee, they wt're inhiumced 
nioiv by hatred and fear of tin* Ai’gylls than 
by loyal devot ion to.bwnesll. When, through 
the mediation of Iln'adalbani* [see Cam pbull, 
John, first <‘arl of HreadalbaneJ, aiid the 
threats of military execution, all tJie clans, ! 
with the exception of the Macdonalds of 
(ihmcoe, gave in their sii})mission within the i 
prescril)ed tiiin*, Argyll immodiutely informed ! 
the government of tlie failure of Maclan of 
Glencoe to c.omply with tlie letter of tlie law, , 
and along with Hn^adalbane and Sir John , 
Dairy mple [q. v.’l ht^ couci‘rtod measures for ’ 
their massacre, tht* regiment which he had ; 
latcdy raiseil in his own territory h(‘ing en- j 
trusted wit h its ewcutioii. Tjockhart ( Papers, \ 
i. 63) states that, though Argyll was ^ in out- I 
ward appearance a good-natunal, civil, and 
modest gentleman,’ Ids ‘actions wen* quite 
therwise, being ca])able of the worst things 
to promote his interest, and jdtogether ad- 
dicted to a lewd, ]>rotiigate, life.’ lie adds 
that ‘he was not cut out for business, only 
applying himself to it in so far as it tended 
to secure his court interest- and ]H)lit ics, ironi 
whence he got great sums of money to lavish 
away upon his pleasures.’ ( )nce invested with 
his titles and propert y , he was regarded by the 


j jiresbyterians with the traditionary respect 
I paid to his ancestors. In the dilferences 
! which occurred betwetm the govtTnment and 
• tlie Scottish estates, he took tlie popular side, 

! but after matters were satisfactorily arranged 
I he joined in the support of the miidsters, thr 
j importance of securing his services being re- 
I cognised by a la\ ish distribution of honours. 
In 1690 he was made one of the lords of tlie 
treasury, in 1691 an exlracu'dinary lord of 
session, and in I(>96 colonel of the Scots hors<‘ 
guards. A rgy 1 1 was fre(| i len 1 1 y consult ed by 
fh<* government in the more important mat- 
ters relnt ing f o Scotland, and there are a large 
number of bis letters in tht‘ Carstares ‘ State 
Paj)ers.’ By h;t1 (U-s patent dat(*d at Kensing- 
ton June 1701, he was created duke of 
Argyll, marquis of Ijorne and Kint yre, earl of 
Campbell and Oowal, viscount of Lochow and 
(ilenishi, lord Inverary, !MnlJ, Morven, and 
Tyree. He ditd on l?0 Sept . 1 703. By his wife 
Flizahefh, danghtiu* of Sir Liomd Talmasli, 
he liad two sons and one daughter. Botli 
sons, Jolin, second duke of Argyll and duke 
of Greenwich, and Archibald, third dnkc of 
Argyll, have s(‘panite hi()graphi(‘S. For sev'e- 
ral 3 ’ears he livt‘d in s(‘parati()n from his wife, 
who resided chiefiy at Campbelltown, ami 
is said, on ]>retence of revising tlie charters 
which had bi‘en gi\en to ^a^ious mt*mb(‘rsof 
the clan after tlie conquest of Kint yre, to 
have got tin* doeuments into her hands and 
destroyed them. 

[Crawford's Peerage of Scotland, p. 22; Dou- 
glas's Peerage of Scotlancb i. lOG-7 ; Loekliart-'s 
Memoirs; Carstans State PajK^rs; jMmnoirs of Sir 
Ewen Cameron (TlaiiMatyne Club, 1842); Leveu 
anti aMelville I’apors (Jiaiinatyne Club, 1848) ; 
15urnel'.s Own Time ; Macaulay’s History of Kng- 
kind.J T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD {iL 1744), 

bisliop of Abei*dt‘en, was second sou of Ixjrd 
Niid (!^ampbcll, st^cond sou of Archibald, mar- 
quis of Argyll ( 1598-1661) | q. v. ], and Lady 
Vere Kor, t-liird daughter of the third earl of 
Lothian. According to Dr. Johnson, as re- 
ported by Boswell, he engaged in the rebellion 
attempted by bis uncle, the ninth earl of Ar- 
gyll, in 1685, and on its failure made his escape 
to Surinam. Tliough a violent whig in his 
early years, he afterwartls, Johnson states, 
‘kept better company and became a violent 
tory.’ On his ret urn from Surinam he showed 
great zeal for episcopacy and monarchy, and at 
the Revolution not only adhered to the ejected 
church, but refused to communicate m the 
church of England or to be present at any 
place of worship where King William’s name 
was mentioned. He was more than once 
apprehended in the reign of King William, 
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and once after tlie accession of Georg'c T. 
On 25 Aug. 1711 ho was consecrated a bishop 
at llundee by Bishops Hose, Douglas, and I 
Falconer, but continued to reside in London. I 
In 1717 he made the acquaintance of Ar- ; 
senilis, the metropolitan of Thebais, and with . 
some of the nonjuring clergy entered into 
negotiations for a union with the Eastern 
church. The proposal was communicated by 
Arsenius to tlie emptu'or, Peter tlie Groat, 
who expressed liis approval of t he propositifin, 
but it was ultimately found impossible to 
come to an agree intmt in regard to certain 
oints, and tlii^ negotiation was broken oft', 
n a letter to the (‘lievalier, Gef)rge Lockhart 
thus refers to the bishop : ‘ Archibald Gamp- 
bell (who, though adorue<l with none of the 
qualifications necessary in a bisliop, and re- 
markable for some things inconsistent with 
the character of a gtmtleman, was most impru- 
dently constjcraled some tinuMigo) is coming 
hero from London with tlui view of forming 
a party’ {Lockhart Paper.^, ii. .‘>7). The re- 
sult of his visit to Scotland was that (Ui 
10 May 1721 he was chosen by the clergy of 
Abm’deeii their diocesan bishop, upon which 
tlie college wrote sign i tying their approval 
on condition tliat he would undertake to pro- 
pagate no new doctrine or usage not sanc- 
tioned by the canons of the church. After 
his election (Campbell still continued to reside 
in London, where he was of considerable ser- 
vice to the Scottish episcopal communion, 
especially in assisting to project a fund for 
tiie support of the ch.u'gy in the poorer dis- 
tricts. On account, liowever, of a divergence 
of views ill regard to certain usages, he ri'- 
signed his oflice in 1724. In his later years 
he formed a separate nonjuring communion 
distiiurt from that of the Sancroftian line, 
and ventured ii])on the exceptional step of a 
consecration by himself without any assis- 
tant. The comm unity obtained a slight foot- 
ing in the west of England, hut is now 
wholly extinct. (.'’amphell succeeded, by 
means regarding whicli no sat isfactory ex- 
planation has been given, in obtaining pos- 
session of the registers of the chiircli of Scot- 
land from the Ilefoimation to 1590, wliich 
Johnston of Warriston had restored to the 
general assembly of 1038, and in 1737 he 
presented them to Sion Collcigo, London, for 
preservation. Endeavours were made by the 
general assembly of the chui*ch of Scotland 
at, diftereiit times to o])tain their restoration, ■ 
but Campbell had made it a condition that ! 
they should not he given up till episcopacy j 
should })e again established, and having been - 
boiTowed by the House of Commons, they 
perished in the lire which destroyed the 
Ilouses of Parliament in 1834. Campbell 


died in lirmdon in 1744. He is described by 
Johnson as 'the familiar friend of Ilickes 
and Nelson ; a man of letters, but injudicious; 
and very curious and inquisitive, but credu- 
lous.’ TTis most important contribution to 
tlieology was ' The Doctrine of the Middle 
State between Death and the Kesurroction,^ 
1731. He was also the author of ' Queries 
to the Prt'sbyt erinns of Scotland,’ 1702 ; and 
'A (^iiery turned into an Argument in favour 
of E])iscopa<w,‘ 1703. ' Ijift; of John Sage, 

Scotch Protestant Bishop,' 1714, often as- 
cribed to (’nmphell, is stated in the ‘Brit, 
^fus. (’at.’ tn he by John Gillane. Many 
ot Iier books commonly attribntcHl totliobishop 
are' hy his namesake, Archibald (Umpbell 
( l()91 -1 750), profe'ssor at St. Andrews [q. v.] 

[Skinner’s .KLvlcsiastie*al Hist.(jry of Scotland ; 
Liwson’s History of 1 he Scottish Pqu'scopalian 
Ghnrch since 1()88 ; Lockhart Papers; Boswell’s 
Life of ,J(jIinson.J T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, A UC n TB ALD ( 1 691 - 
1 756), divine, was born in Edinbiirgli 24 July 
J<)91. His father was a mercliant, and of 
the Succoth family. He studied at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, was licensed to preach 
in 1717, and in 171H ordained minister of 
the unitf.'d parislu's of Lfirl)i*rt- and l)nni])ace, 
Stirlingsliire. In 1 723 he marri«‘d Christ ina 
Wat son, daughter of .an Edinburgh merchant. 
Ill 1726 lie published an anonymous treatiso 
on file duty of jii-aying for the civil magis- 
trate. Till* same yf*ar he travelled to Tjondon 
with a nuiimseript treatisi* on ' Moral ^Trtlle.’‘ 
He trusted this to his friend Ah.'xander 
limes, who had bi'en an a(*eom])lic(' of the 
well-known Psalmanazar. limes published 
this as his own in 1728, as ' 'AperrjXoyla, an 
Enquiry into tlie Original of ]\loral Virtue.’* 
limes not ordy won reputation hy the work, 
but a good living in Essex. In August 1730 
Caim])bi‘ll went, to London, saw limes, and 
says that he ‘ made him trmnble in his shoes.’ 
He consented, however, to an advertisement 
i claiming his own hook, but only saying that 
I ' for some certain reasons ’ it had appeared 
under tlie name of limes. Even this was 
delayed for a time that, limes might not lose 
a post which lie was expecting. Stuart, phy- 
sician to the queen, was a cousin of Times, and 
interceded for him. Campbell was appointed’ 
professor of church history in St. Andrews 
in 1730, and publisheil a 'Discourse proving 
that the Apostles were no Enthusiasts.’ In 
1733 he republished his firmer treatise under 
his own name as an ' Enquiry into the Origi- 
nal of Moral Virtue.’ He maintains self-love^ 
to be the sole motive of virtuous actions. 
In tin? same year he published an ' Oratio do 
Vaiiitttte Lumiuis Natune.’ In 1735 he was 
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charged with IVhigianisni, oji account of this 
and otlier works, heforc the general assernhly, 
but was acquitted in March J73r>-(3, with a 
warning for the future. ‘ lioraarks upon some 
passages in books by iVofessor Cainpb(‘ll, with 
Ills J^^xplications/ was issued in J735 by the 
committee of the general assembly ‘for purity | 
of doctrine.’ In 17i»0 (.'Umpbell issued ‘h^ir- ' 
ther Explications with resjject to Articles | 
• . . wherein the Committee . . . have do- , 
clarM thems(‘lves not satisfy’d.’ In 1739 he 
published ‘ Tlie Necessity of llevelation,’ in I 
answer to Tindnl, lie di(‘d at his estate of ! 
Jloarhill, near 8t. Andrews, nn 1^4 A]»ril 1 75t], ; 
leaving twelve children. II is eldest son, | 

Archibald {JL 1797) [q* v.J, was author of I 
‘ Eexiphani's.’ A book entitled ‘The An- j 
thenlicity of tlu‘ (lospel History justitit.'d’ 1 
was published ])Oslhumouslv in 17b9. 

l^AftsoJ’ Assembly ; Monorit trs Life <jf Erski lie; | 
M*Kcrro\v's SeeessKJU Church ; Hew ►Scolt'.s Jmsti | 
Eccles. Scot. ii. 707; Irving’s Scot tish Writers, | 
ii. 32i5-7 ; *1 udiciiirtestimony, informat ioii kindly 
supplied from family papers by liev. 11. G. Gra- 
ham.] L. S. 

CAMPBELL, AlHMllBAJJ), third j 
J)UKi: oe Aian'jj. ( l<)SiJ-17(>l ), Ijrotluu’ of 
John, st'coud duloi[(pv.], and younger son of , 
Archibald, iirst duki* [q.v. |, by' l^ilizabetb, ! 
daughter of Sir Lionel 'ralimish, was horn 
at llain House, lN‘t(‘rshain, Surrey, in June | 
1682. He was (!dueat(*d at bJon, and in his j 
seveuttHin til year enter(‘d Glasgow IIniv(;r- | 
♦sity. His studies wer(‘ eontinu(‘(l at I treclit , j 
where he dtivoted liimself (‘specially' to law, | 
with the view of practising that profession ; j 
but alter his brother sucee(‘ded to the duke- | 
<lom he renounced his int(*ntioii. Ihitering | 
the army, lit* smwed under Marlborough, and 
w'liile still very young he was appointed 
coloiud of tin* ilOlIi r(‘gim(‘Tit of foot and 
governor of Ihimburtoii Castle. H«' soon | 
abandoned tin* military profession, to devote 
his chief attention to politics. In HOb ht^ 
was constituted lord high treasurer of Scot- 
land, and in tlie following year one of the 
commissioners lor treating ot the nnion. His 
services were recognised by his being ert'ated, 
on 19 Oct., earl of Islay; and after the eomdii- 
sion of the treaty he was chosen one, of the six- 
teen peers of Scotland, and constantly elected 
in every parliament till his death, with the 
<‘Xception of that which met in L 13, In 
1708 he was made an extraordinary lord of 
session ; in 1710 was appointed just ice-ge,iie- 
ral of Scotland; and the hdlowing year was 
called to the privy council. On the aecos- 
sion of George 1 he was ajq)oiiiled lord re- 
gister of Sc<.>tland. Wluui the relxJlioii 
broke out- in 171o, h(,‘ was entrusted with the 


task of raising tlu! Argyllshire liighlanders, 
and throwing himself into- iiiv»n*ary he pre- 
vented General Gordon from penetrating into 
the western liighlands. With liis troops 
he afterwards joined his brother, the Duke 
of Argyll, at Stirling, and took part in the 
battle of Shorilhnuir, where he was wouiuh;d. 
Til 1725 lit; was aj)pointed lord keeper of the 
privy seal in Scotland, and Jiaving, along 
with liis brotlicr, the Duke of Argyll, agr(*e(l 
to assist the government in carrying through 
the malt tax in Scotland, he wixa dt^spatched 
to Edinburgh armed witli full powers by' the 
government, and privately instnictt*d by Wal- 
pole to adopt the measnrt^s he, detuned ex- 
ptidient for suppressing th<‘ serious riots 
caustul hy tla* imposition of tlie lav. Tt, was 
chietly owing to Jiim that the eombinatioii 
against it was broloui and tran(|nillity finally 
restored, from this tiiiu^ he was entrusted 
hv Walpole with tlu‘ chitT managtmieiit of 
Scotch affairs, his inJIueuce being so great 
that lit' rt‘eeivi‘d the mime of the King of 
Scotland. In this positwm he did much to 
increase its trade and jnaniifacturtjs and im- 
prove its internal communication. As clian- 
cellor of university of Alxu^deen he took 
an active intt'vesl in tlu* furthi*rance of tlie 
hightu* tulucalion of the cmint iy, and lie also 
especially' encouraged the Iklinburgli school 
of medicine, t ht.ui in its infauey. Tn 17»Hhe 
was a])]K)inl<*(l lu‘(‘per of tlit* great seal, which 
oilice ht‘ eiijoytul till his death. Alter tlie 
execution of Portrous by the IMinburgli 
mob, lie was sent hv W'nljioh* to adojil mea- 
surt‘S for bringing the ollenders to justice. 
Throughout tlie whole of Wal])olt‘'s admi- 
nistnitioii he gave him ennsisttuit and un- 
wavm’iiig sujiport. Though In* poss(*ssed none 
of the brilliant oratorieal gifts of his brother, 
bis jiraetical slirewdiu'ss and aeule, and soliil 
rt*asoning gavi; him gr(*a1 parliamentary iii- 
tiuence. Kor many' years he assisted to hold 
in check his brothers intractable perversity, 
and when his lirother broke with tlie go- 
vernnumt still retained Walpoh‘’s special con- 
fidtmee. Sueee(*ding to the dukedom of 
Argyll in October 1713,, ho. continued to be 
much consulted in regard to 8eot<di affairs, 
his knowledge, of the various part ies in church 
and state being remarkably com]>rebonsive 
and minute. ( )f his pract ical sagacity^ he gave 
proof of the vc‘ry' higli(‘st kind after the re- 
bellion of 1745, wh(*n he recommended, as 
a mt‘ans of pacifying tln^ higlilands, the 
formation of the highland regiments, thus 
aifordiiig s(.*ope for the warlike propensities 
of the clans in the loval service of the cro:vii. 
He possessed wide and varied accompli.sh- 
mcuits, and (‘ollei.'ted one of the most valu- 
able private libraries in Great Britain, In his 
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later years he rebuilt the castle at Inverary. ■ 
lie died suddenly on 15 April 1761. lly 
his wife, the dauffhter of Mr. Whitfield, pay- 
master of the forces, he left no issue, and 
the title descended to his cousin John, son 
of John Campbell of Mamore, second son of 
Archibald, ninth carl of Arg'vll ntj. v.] llis 
whole property in England was left to Mrs. 
Anno Williams or Shirehiirn, by whom he 
had a son, William Cam]ibell, auditor of ex- ; 
CISC in Scotland, and a colonel in the army. ' 

[Coxes Life of \Vjilpi>le, oontsiining severed of ■ 
his letters ; Lockhart l^ipers ; Cullo»lon Papers ; i 
Macpliorson^s Original I’apera ; MS8. Add. ! 
19797, 23251, ff. 46, 48, 50. 58, 22627, f. 23, 
22628, ff. 47-52 ; Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, 
i. 114 -5 ; Biog. Brit. (Kippis), iii. 208-9.] 

T. F. II. 

CAMPBELL, AltCIITRALl) (^.1767), 
satirist, w*as a son of Archibald Campbfdl (r/. 
1766) [q. V.] Ilis works prove that he was 
a classical scholar, and he states that he had 
Sill his lifetinn* dabbled in books ^ {Loxi- 
phano-^^ Declii., p. v); but he became purser 
of a man-of-war, and remained at sea, lea<ling 
‘a wandering and unsettled life.^ In 1745 
William Falconer, author of the ‘Sliipwreck,’ 
was serving on hoard the same ship with liim, 
became his servant, and received ►some edu- 
cational help from him (( -halmiiks, Em/lish ► 
Poets, xiv. »*iSl ). About 1760, being a long 
voyage, Campbell rca<l the ‘ llamhlers,’ and ! 
staying shortly al'ter at Pensacola wrote there j 
Ills ‘ Lexipliaiies ' and ^ Sale of Authors ; ^ th(^ 
w'orks remained in manuscript for ►some two 
years, till he readied England. ‘ Lexiphanes, 
a Dialogue in imitation of liiician,’ wit h a sub- 
title, saying it. was ‘ to correct as well as ex- 
pose the aiiected style ... of our Englisli j 
Lexiphanes, the Rambler/ was issued anony- j 
nu)iisly ill March 1767, and wa.s attributed by ! 
Hawkins to Keiirick (Boswull, Johnson, ii. ! 
65). The ^ 8ale^ of .Vutliors ’ followed it in 
June of the same year. Canipbtdl called 
Johnson ‘the great c()rrupter of our taste 
and language,^ and says, ‘ I hav(‘ eiidoavourVI 
to . . . hunt down this gnvit uiilick’d cub’ 
i^Le.riphanes^ preface, p. xxxix). In the ‘ Sale 
of Authors ’ tlie ‘ swi-etly plaintive Gray’ was 
put up to auction, with Whitefield, Ilervey, 
Storne, Hoyh^, ^:c. 

‘ Lexipham^s ’ itsolf found an Imitator in 
1770 in Colnian, who used that signature to 
a pliilological s(iuib ( Fitf/iiive Pieros, ii. 92-7) ; 
and a fourth edition of the veal work, still 
anonymous, was issued at Dublin in 1771. 
Aft(‘r this there is no evidence of anything 
relating to this author. ‘ The History of the 
Man after God’s own Heart/ issued anony- 
mously ill 1761, gcmerally attributed to Ptiter 


Aiinet [(j. v.L is asserted to have been written 
by Archibald Campbell {Notes and Queries^ 
1st at‘ries, xii, 204, 266), and this view has- 
been adopted in the 1886 edition of Ilalkett 
and Laing’s ' Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature/ ii, 1160. If so, 
the ‘ J..etttu’ to the Rev. Dr. Samuel Chandler,, 
from the Writer of the History of the Man 
after God^s own Heart/ is also Campbell’s. 

[Lexiphanes and Sale of Aut buns, Horace Wal- 
pole’s copies, Grenville Coll., author's Prefaces; 
Walpole’.s L(‘tl ers, C’linniiigluim’s ed, vi, 76 and 
80??. ; Boswell’s Johnson, 1823 cd., ii. 55, iv. 359 ; 
Anderson’s Life of Johnson, 1815 ed., p. 230 
text and note; ( Jialniers’s Fnglish Poets, xiv. 381; 
Notes and Queries. 1st set*, xii. 201, 255, 3rd ser. 
iii. 210. 357 . xii. 332, 449 ; Halkett ami Laing’s 
Diet, of Anon, and P^seudori. Lit , ii. 1160, where 
p. 255 of Notes and Queries (supra) is by error 
put 205, and p. 1405.J J. H. 

CAMPBELL, Sir ARCHIBALD(1739- 
1791), of Inverneil, general and governor of 
Jamaica and IMadras, .second sou of James 
Campl>ell of Inverneil, commissioner of the 
Western lsle.s of Scotland, cluunbcrlairi of 
Argyllshire, and hereditary usher of the white 
rod for Scotland, was born at Inverneil on 
2 1 A tig. 1739. IL^ entered the army in 
1767 ns a captain in the Fraser Highlanders, 
when Simon Fraser, the only son of Lord 
Lovat [q. v. |, raised that regiment for service 
ill America by .special license from the king 
on the recomnnuidation of Mr. Pitt. AVith 
it he served throughout the campaign in 
North America, and was woumleil at Wolfe's 
taking of Quebec, in 1 7 58. ( )n the conclusion 
of the war in 1764 the Fraser Highlanders 
wero disbanded, and Campbell was trans- 
ferred to th(^ 29th regiment, ami afterwards 
promoted major and lieutenant-colonel in 
the 42nd Highlanders, with which he served 
in India until 1773, when he returned to 
Scotland, and lu' was elected M.P. for tlie 
Stirling burghs in 1774. In 1776 Simon 
Fraser again raised a regiment of highlanders 
for .service in the American war ot indepen- 
dence, and Campbell was stdected by him as 
licuteiiant-eoloiiel of the 2nd battalion. On 
his arrival in America, however, the ship 
which carried him took him unfortunately 
: into Boston harbour wdiile that city was in 
j the hands of the rebels, and he consequently 
remained a prisoner until the following year, 

' when he was exchanged for Ethan Allen. 

■ On securing his exchange he was appointed 
a brigadier-general, and took command of 
an expedition against the .state of Georgia. 
The expedition was entirely succe.ssful, and 
Campbell seized Savannah, which contained 
forty-five guns and a large quantity of stores, 
with a loss of only four killed and five 
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■wounded. He remained as commanding 
officer in Georgia until the following year, 
when he was superseded by Major-general 
Burton; and when the general refused to 
carry into effect his measures for raising a 
loyal militia, Campbell returned to England 
on leave, and married ( 1779 ) Amelia, daugh- 
ter of Allan Rajnsay the painter, and grand- 
daughter of Allan Itamsay the poet H.July 

1818). His cant lire of Savannah had greatly ^ 
recommended nim to the king’s favour. He > 
was promoted colonel on his return, and on | 
20 Nov, 1782 lie was promoted major-general, I 
and in the following month appointed go- i 
vernor of Jamaica. This appointment was 1 
at the tim(‘ id’ immense importance. Matters I 
were going badly with the British forces in ! 
America, and the h^rench had joined the in- | 
surgents, with the express purpose of seizing 1 
the British West India islands. Tlie Mar- | 
quisde Bouille, who commanded tht' French ! 
troops, succeeded in capturing Tobago, St. ■ 
Eustache, St. Kitts, Nevis, and Montserrat; I 
but the dispositions of Campbell Avere so I 
good, his measure of raising black troops | 
was so successful, and his vigilance so un- 
wearied, that the French did not dare to 
attack Jamaica without reinforcements. At : 
the same time Campbell did all in his power, j 
by sending good inlormation, reinforcements, ; 
and supplies, to assist the flritisli forces in | 
America; and by lending bis best troops! 
to serve as marines on board the ships of j 
Admiral Rodney’s he was largely in- j 

stniinental in se(!uring that admiral’s great j 
victory over the (^:unte de Grasse. For his j 
services lie was iiivt^sted a kniglit of the ; 
Hath on 80 Sept. 1785, on his return from [ 
Jamaica, and was in the same year appointed, | 
through the influence of his friend, Henry | 
Dundas, the president of the board of con- 
trol, to be governor and commonder-in-chief 
at Madras. He reached Madras in April 
1780, and had at once to occupy liiinself j 
wdth the difficult mutter of the debts of the 
Nabob of Arcot, whose territories liad been 
sequestrated by Lord Macartney. The matt or 
was extremely complicated ; but eventually, 
throiigli the instrumentality of Mr. Webbe, 
the ablest Indian civil si^rvant of liis day, a 
treaty was concluded with the nabob on 
24 Feb. 1787, by which he was to pay nine 
lacs of rupi'es a year to the East India Com- 
pany for the inainteiuince of a force in Briti.sh 
pay* to defend his dominions, and twelve lacs 
a year to his creditors, and to surrender the 
revenues of tlie Carnatic, to he collected by 
civil servants, as secuirity. The advantages of 
this treaty Avere obvious, and were .seen in tl 
next war witli Tippoo Sultan. Lord Corn- 
wallis highly approved of it ; but both the 


court of directors and the board of control were 
inclined to think that sufficiently good terms 
had not been made for the company, and too 
I good terms for the creditors ; while the cre- 
I ditors, on the other hand, and the nabob him- 
self, who had a regular party in his iiiteriist 
in the House of Commons, complained bitterly 
that they were unfairly treated. Lord Corn- 
wallis, however, the governor-general, who 
had known the governor in, America, sup- 
ported him with all his miglit. ‘ No governor 
was ever more popular than Sir Archibald 
(!?ampbell,’ lie wrote to Lord Sydney. ^ I must 
do Sir Archibald Caiuphell the justice to say 
that he seconds me nobly,’ he wrot eon another 
occasion. ‘By his good management ami 
economy Ave shall bo relieved of the heavy 
burden of paying the king’s troops on the 
coast; ’ and ‘ liis retirement from the govern- 
ment might be attended witli fatal conse- 
quences’ {Cnrrnrallis Vor pond e nee, i. 218, 
272, 807). After completing this business, 
Campbell Avas oemipied in issuing new regu- 
lations for the discipline of the troops, and 
on 12 Oct. 1787 lie was appointed colonel of 
the 74th High landers, one of the four new 
regiineTits raised especially for service in 
India. In 1789, overcome by ill-Iiealtli and 
the abuse of tlie opponents of Jiis Arcot 
treaty, be resigned Ins appointment and re- 
turned to England,and was at onei‘ re-elected 
M.P.for the Stirlingburghs. He did not long 
survive liis return ; for he cauglit a seA’ere 
cold ill coining up Imrrit^dly from Scotland 
ill 1790, on being sent for to take a coinmaiid 
ill the Spanisli arinaimuit, which was got 
naidy on the oircasion of the dispute about 
Not>tka Sound ; and though a journey to 
Bath somewhat r»*stoTed him, he died at liis 
house in Upper Grosvtuior St ret't, on 8 1 M arch 
1791. Ho Avas buried i n Westm i nst or Abbey, 
where a. monument was ereeted to him in 
Poets’ Corner. He left his fortune to his 
elder brother, Sir James Campbell, knt., 
who succeeded him as M.P. for the Stirling 
burglis, and whose son, Major-general James 
Campbell ( 1708 1819) [q. a .], was created a 
baroTu^t in 1818. 

[Stewai't’s Sketches of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Jligldandors, Avdlh an Account of 
the Highland Regiments ; Edwards’s History 
of the British West Indies; CornMallis Corre- 
spondence; Mill’s History of British India; the 
Pap< 3 rs on the Arcot Treaty, &c., printed by 
order of the House <jf Comiuoris, 17t)L] 

H. M. a 

CAMPBELL, S i h ARC! I TB ALT) ( 1769-^ 
1843), gimeral, son of Captain Arcliibald 
(yani])bell, and grandson of Duncan Campbell 
of Milntown, in Glenlyon, county Perth, 
AA^as born on 12 March 17()9. He entered 
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the. army on 28 Dec. 1787 as an ensign in the : 
77th regiment, having obtained his commis- 
sion by raising twenty men, and sailed ibr 
India in tbo spring of 1788. lie joined the 
army in the Horn bay presidency under the 
command of Sir llobert Abcu-cromby at Canna- 
nore, and was perpetually engaged with tlial. 
western division throughout tin* campaigns 
of 1790, 1791, and 1792, and was present at 
the tirst siege of Seringapatam, by Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1792. In 1701, in the midst 
of the campaign, lie was promoted lieutenant 
and made adjutant of his regiment, in which 
capacity he starved at the re(luction of Cochin 
in 1795 and of th(‘ Dutch factories in Ceylon 
in 1790. In 1799, on the breaking out of . 
the s(‘cond Mysore war, Campbell was ap- ; 
pointed brigade-major to the European bri- j 
gade of the Homhay division, whicli a<lvanced • 
from the Malabar coast, and was present at 
the battle of Se(‘dawseer and tlu*fall of Serin- 
gatapam. l\>r liis services he was promote^d 
captain into the 97th regiment, and at once 
exchanged into the 881I1 (Juimaught Kangers, 
in order to remain in India, but his health 
broke down and lie had to return to ICngland. 
Wellesley had, however, observed (.^ampbeirs 
gallant conduct at Seringapatam and his use- 
fuliit'ss as a stall olHoer, and he was iii con- 
stapieiico made brigade-major in the southern 
district , and on 14 8ept . 1 804 ])romot ed major 
into ilw t.)l h bat t al ion of res(‘rvo, t hen stationed 
ill G iiernsoy. On its reduction in 1 805 he was 
transferre<l to the 71st lligliland light in- 
fantry, and generally commanded the second 
battalion in Scotland and Ireland for tlie next 
t.l 1 ree years. I n J line 1 808 he j 0 i n ed I he ii rst 
battalion of his rijgimiuit. undtn* l^ick, and 
s(?rved at the battles of Uoli^a and Viineiro, 
and throughout- Sir John Moore’s advance | 
into Spain and his ret r<*at on Corunna. 

In 1 809 he was, on Wellesley’s nicommen- 
dation, one of the officers select e<l to accom- 
pany Marshal Deresford to Port ugal to assist 
him in his task of reorganising the Portuguese 
army, and was promoted lieiitemant-coloiiel 
on 16 Feb, 1809. lJ(i commanded the Otii 
Portuguese regiment with Deresford's high 
approval ( Wellinf/ton Supplementary Des-- 
patchefi, vi. 646), and as colonel ho was pre- 
sent at the battle of Ifiisaco, and in iHll, as 
brigadier-general commanding the 6tli and 
iHtli Portuguese regiments, was engaged at 
Arroyo dos Molinos and in the battle of Al- 
bueni. In 1816 Campbell received the Por- 
tiignese order of the Tower and Sword, and 
his brigade was ordt^red to form part of an 
independent Portuguese division under the 
command of Major-general John ITarailton, 
attached to General J lilies corps, and un«ler 
that general he was present at the battles of 


Vittoria, the Pyrenees, the Nivelle, when he 
Avas mentioned in despatches, and the Nive, 
and was afterwards attached to Sir John 
Hope’s corps before llayonue, where he re- 
mained until the end of the war. On the 
declaration of peace lie received a gold cross 
and one clasp for tin; battles of Albuera, 
\'ittoria, tlie Pyrenees, the Nivelle, and the 
Nive, was knighted, promoted colonel in the 
army on 4 Jun(‘ 1814, and inadt^ an aide-de- 
camp to the prince regent, and in January 
1815 lie was made a K.C.li. In 1816 lie was 
iinule a Portugiu'se major-general, and com- 
manded the division at Ijisbou. [11 1820, 
during the absences of Lord D(‘resiord, he 
oileivd to put down tht^ rising at Ojiorto, hut 
his servlc»»s were ch*(*liiied ; he at once threw 
up his Port iigueso commission and returned 
to England. 

On arriving in hhiglaiid lu‘ was, in 1821, 
a])])ointe(l lieutenant-colonel of the 6Sth re- 
giment, which he joined at the ( ^ipe and took 
; to fiidia, where he was stationed at Derham- 
I j)ore. He was soon after nominated to com- 
i maud the e>:p(Mlitiou against tlie Durmese. 

I lie arrived at llangoon in May 1824 at tlie 
, head of 11,500 mmi, iii(dii<ling four Hritish 
regiments, and at once took Rangoon. His 
first attack on the great Dagon Pagoda, 
al Kimendine, was rt^pulsed with loss on 
6 June, and he Inul to laki* the eoniinaiid in 
jier.sori ; under liis personal directions the 
Pagoda was storim*d on 10 .liiiu^ 1 h 24. In 
.Inly lie (h'tiiehed a force under Coloiud II. F. 
Smith, C.H., to Pegu, which stormed the 
Pagoda at Syriam on 4 Aug., and the heavy 
rains tlien pul an end to furt-li(.*r operations, 
and caused much disease among t,)ie troops. 
H e wrote (»arii(‘st ly for reinforcements during 
the winter months of 1821-5, for in Novem- 
ber 1821 lie was liesiegi'd in Rangoon by the 
al)h*st Burmese chief, Maha Buiuloola. H 
was joined by tin* '17th Ti‘gimtmt and two 
brigades of sepoys, and alttn* storming the 
! stockade of Koktdn on 16 Dec., he lei‘t Ran- 
! goon on 11 Fel). 1825 and marched along 
I the banks of the Irrawaddy towards Prome, 
accompiiiiied hy aliout forty gunhoats under 
Ckmimodore Chads and (-aptairi Marryat. 
On 7 Mandi the advanced brigades, under 
Brigadier-general Oittoii, wore utterly de- 
feated ill an attack on the stockades of Do- 
ll abew, but Campbell at. once moved to tlio 
front, and directed a fresh attack on I April, 
which was entirely sucetjssful, and Maha 
Bundoola was killecl. He ent(n*ed Prome on 
5 May 1825 and established liis lieadij uarters 
there for the rainy season, and again lost no 
less than one-seventh of his forces between 
May and September. Towards the close of 
the rainy season Campbell, who had been pro- 
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moted major-general on 27 May 1825 for liis 
services, prepared to advance from IVottie on 
Ava, the capital of Iliirma, wlum llurmeso 
envoys came iiito Promo and asked for terms. 
Campbell, who had been specially entrusted 
by Lord Amherst witli the x^olitical as well 
as the military conduct of the campaign, an- 
nounced that X)eace would only lie granted 
on terms which were rejected, and Campbell 
again advanced. An assault iijion tlui stock- 
ades of Wattee-Goung tailed, and Brigadier- 
general Macdowall was killed on U) Xov., 
but ('amj)bell was again able to makt^ uj) for j 
the failures of his subordinates by storming 
the stockades on 2t> Nov. ()n his approacli 
towards the cax)ital the king of liurnia sent j 
envoys to his camp once nmre, and a truce 
was made on 20 l)ec. Ihit ( 'amp htdl soon ; 
discovered that the ntgotiations were only j 
intended ti) gain time, so he* (loiitinued his ' 
ndvauce on 2 Jan., and liy storming Mel- i 
loon, the last fortitied place on the way to 
Ava, so frig-ht(‘iit‘d the king that he at'Cejited ; 
the terms otfered, ami signed a treaty of ])eace i 
at Yandaho(» on 2t>Feh. I82t). successful ' 
termination of tliis war was ivceived with 
ent husiasm in England and India. ( 'ainphell ; 
was made aG.C.B. oi\ 2() Dee. 1820, vote<l a 
gold mt‘dal and an incorm* of 1,000/. a ytair 
by the court of directors, and thanked by the ’ 
goveriior-g(‘iieral, l^ord AmJiei^t. Eor three ! 
ycjirs after his success he governed tin* ceded 
provinces of lUirina, and acted as civil com- 
missioner to tile courts (»f Burma and Siam, • 
but in 1820 h(‘ had (o r(*lurn to England 
from ill-Jiealth. 

Ho was receivt^d with great distinction on 
Ills arrival ; was on .‘JO 8ept. 18‘B creatial a | 
baronet, and on I 1 Nov. 18.‘B was granted 
sjiecial arms, and the motto ‘Ava’ by royal . 
license. From I8;U to 18d7 he filh'd the ; 
olliee of lieutenant-governor of New Itrnns- | 
wiek, and was in the laltcu’ yiair nominated ! 
to command in chief in Canada if 8ir .John i 
Colborm^ h‘ft. the colony. In J8;)8 he was ; 
promoted litMiteiiant -general, and in 1840 | 
became colonel of t lit* 02nd regiment ; in Au- 
gust 1839 he was apx)oint(*d cominandt‘r-ia- 
cliief at J^omhay, but laid to refuse the a]i- 
pointmentfroin ill-health, and on OOct. 1843 
In* died at the age of 7 4. He married Helen, 
daughter of Sir John Macdonald of Garth, 
by whom he had a son, (General Sir John 
Campbell (1810-1855) [q. v. J 

[Royal Military Calendar; Wtdliiigton Des- 
patches and 8iix>plementary Despatches; obitu- 
ary notice in Colburn’s United Service Magazine. 
Por the Rurmesc War: Documents illustrative 
of the Burmese War, compiled and edited by 
H. H. Wilson, Calcutta, 1827; Snodgrass’s Nar- 
rative of the Burmese War, London, 1827 


Havelock’s Memoir of the Three Campaigns of 
Major-general Sip A. Campbell’s Army in Ava-, 
iSerarnpore, 1828 ; Wilson’s Narrative of the 
Burmese War in 1821- 6, London, 1852; and 
Doveton’s Reminiscences of the Burmese War, 
j 1824-5-6, l^ndon, 1852.] H. M. S. 

j CAMPBELL, C( )LIN, second Lonn 
I CAMimuLL a]id first I^Aun Argyt.i. (^/. 
j 1493), wastin', son r)f Archibald, second, but 
j eldest, surviving sou of Sir Duncan Camj)- 
j bell of I..ochow, created Lord Campbell in 
I 1445. He sueceeded his grandfather in 1453. 
On the death of liis fatlier he was ])hiced 
under the eare of his uncle, Sir Colin Cuni])- 
bell of Gleiiorcliy, who concluded a match 
between Jiim and Isabel Stewart, the eldest 
of the three daughters, and eolieiresses oi’ 
John, third lord of Loi'ue. 1 laving aequi red 
the x>rinci])al ])ar( of the landed projierty of 
the twr> sisters of his wife, he exeliaiiged 
certain lands in Perthshire for the lordshij) 
of Lome wifli Walter, their uneh*, on whom 
the lordship of Lome, whieJi stood limited to 
heirs male, Jiad devolved. In 1457 he was 
created, by James 11, k]arl of Argyll. He 
was one of tlie eommissioners for in'gotint- 
ing a truce with Etlward IX of England, 
in 1J()3. In 14()5 he was fi])])ointe,d, along 
w'ith LfU'd Boyd, lord just iciary of Scotland 
on tilt* south of tile h’orlh, and after the ilight 
of Lord Boyd to lOngland lie aeted as sole 
justiciary. In 1474 he was appoint e< I one 
of the commissioners to settle flu* treaty of 
allianee with h]dward 1\', Iw which James, 
jirinec* of Seotlaml, Avas allianced to F^ecilia, 
yonngest daugliter of Ivlward. bairly in 148.3 
lie r(*et»ived tiie otlice of lord high cliancellor 
of Scotland. He Avas oiu* of the commis- 
sioners sent to Erance in 1484 to renew the 
ancient league Avilli the (‘rown, Avhieh was 
confirmed at Paris 9 July, and also one of 
llu^ eommissiom;rs avIlo etuieliided the paei- 
lication at Nottingham Avllh Uiehard ITT, 
21 Sejit. ol’ t he same year. In 1 187 he joined 
tlie conspiracy of the nobles against J aines HI, 
and at the time of tlu* mnrd(*r of the king, 
after the battle of Saiiehieburn, he AVas 
ill bhiglaiid on an embassy to Henry VII. 
After the accession of Jam(*s IV he Avas re- 
stored to the olliee of lord high chancellor. 
He died ID May 1493, He had tAvo sons 
and seven daughters. It is from him that 
the great ness of the house of Argyll properly 
dates. Besides tin* lordshixi of Lome he also 
acquired that of Campbell and Castle (Camp- 
bell in the parish of Dollar, and in 1481 he 
received a grant of many lands in Knajidale, 
along Avith tht* lv(*e])ing of Castle Sweyn, 
Avhicii had formerly been held by the lords 
of the Isles. In tlu^ general political trans- 
actions of Scotland he acted a leading part, 
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and as regards tlie soutj^r^psterii higlilands 
he laid tjBe foundation of tlTa^' unrivalled yi- 
fluence which the house of Argyll has eti- 
jOy^id for many centuries. 

[Register of the Great Seal of Scotland; Ry- 
mer’a Vccdcra ; Oawford’s Officers of State, i. 
43-7 ; Douglas’s Scotch Peerage, i. 88 -9. J 

T. F. H. 

CAMPBEUL, COLIN, Ihird Earl of 
Argyll {d. 1530), oldest son of Archibald, 
second earl of Argyll [q. v.l, and Elizabeth 
Stewart, tddest daughter ot John, iirst earl 
of Lennox, irninediately after succeeding his 
father in 1513 xvas (charged with the suppres- 
sion of the insurrection of Lauchlan Maclean 
of Dowart and other highland chi(»fs in sup- 
port of Sir Donald of Lochalsh, whom they 
had proclaimed Lord of the Isles. Hy his 
powerful irifiiience Argyll succeeded, with- 
out having ivcourst* to arms, in inducing them 
to suhmit to thi^ regent; hut though even 
Sir Donald himself agreed to terms of re- 
conciliation, this was only a feint to gain 
t ime. In 1517, hy giving out that the‘ lieu- 
tenandry^ of the Isles had been bestowed on 
him hy the re.gimt, he secun'd the assistance 
of a numb<u' of chiefs, willi whom he pro- 
ceeded to ravage the lands which, a(*cording 
to his statement, had been (‘ommitted to his 
protection. 'Fhe (h'ception could not be 
maintained, and finding that tlie chiefs had 
determined to deliver him up to the govern- 
ment b(‘ made his escap(\ It was principally 
through the represcuitations of Argyll that 
the designs of Sir Donald liad been defeated, 
and he now presfuited a ])(»tition that ‘for 
the honour of i h(» realm ami the commonweal 
in time coming’ he should n^ceiv'e a com- 
mission of Mieutenandry ’ over all the Isles 
and adjaceuit mainland, with authority to 
r€'ceiv(' into tlie king’s faYoiir all the men of 
the Isles who should make their submission 
to him, upon proper s(‘ciirit y being giv(m by 
the deliv(*ry of liostages and otherwise; the 
last CO n d i t i on b<u n g 111 ad e i m pe r a t i v e , ^ because 
the men of thc‘ isles an* fickle of mind, and set 
but litthi value upon their oatlis and written 
‘ obligations.’ He also reciuved express power 
to pursue the relxds with fire and sword, and 
to possess himself of Sir Donald’s castlo of 
Strone in Lochcarroii. Sir Donald for some 
time not only succeeded in maintaining a 
following in the wilder fastnesses, but in 
1518 tooh summary vengeance 011 MacTan of 
Ardnamurchan, one of tlie principal sup- 
porters of the goveriimont, by defeating and 
slaying him and his two sons at the Silver 
Craig in Morvern. Argyll tbereiqam advised 
that sentence of forfeiture should lie passed 
against him, and on this being refused he 


took a solemn protest before parliament that 
neither he nor Ids heirs should be liable for 
any mischiefs that might in future arise 
from rebellions it| the Isles. The death of 
Sir Donald not long afh»rwards relieved 
Argyll from furth(*r anxiety on his account, 
and he took advantajje of the interval of 
trunqiiillity which followed to extend his 
influence among the cliiefs, and to promote 
the aggrimdis(*mcnt of his family and clan. 
These were the motives which, rather than 
that of loyalty to th(^ governineut, had chiefly 
influenced his zeal in the suppression of 
rebellion. Tin* authority of Argyll in the 
western highlands also grtiutly increased 
his general influence in Scotland, a fact 
sufHcieiit ly evidenced by his appointment, in 
F’ehruary 1525, to he one of Xho. governors 
of the kingdom after the retirement of the 
Duke of Albany to France. Sevt^ral docu- 
ments in the Papers of England in- 

dicate that. s]>ecial eflovts were made to 
separate’ Argyll from the ri‘gent (iState 
Papers^ Henry \T11, vol. iii. ])t. ii. entry 
and render it probable that In* was 
won ‘with a solier tlnng of money’ (entry 
3339). He was intimately eonc(*rned in the 
I scheme for the ‘ erection’ of King James in 
tin* Tolhooth of IklinVmrgh in 1523, and it 
I was agreed that, the earls of Angus, Argyll, 

I and Errol 1 should each have the monarch in 
i charge i’or a (juartt*!* of a year in succession. 

! Angus had tlie cliargm for tin* first quarter, 

' hut at the end of it refused to give him np, 
i‘quhilk causit great iliseord ’ {Diurnal of 
j p, 10). After the esca])e of King 

James from h’alldand in May 152K, where 
he had been kept in clovsc^ confinement by 
Angus, Argyll joined him in Stirling, and 
I ae(*.ompanii‘d him to Fdiiiburgh as one of his 
: most trusted counsellors. On (> Dec. he re- 
<*eived a charter for the barony of Ahemethy, 
in Perthsliirt*, forfeit e<l hy Angus, 'riie same 
year In* xvas ajqiointeil lieutenant of the 
, borders and wardt*nof the marches, and was 
■ entrusted with tlie task of supprtjssing the 
insurre(!tion raised on the borders by Angus, 
whom he c«jmpi*lled to flee into England. 
Aftt*rwards In* received confirmation of the 
liereditary sherill’sliip of Argyllshire, and of 
the ollices of justiciary of Scotland and master 
, of the household, by which these otlices lie- 
came hereditary in liis family. On 25 Oct. 
1529 he had the renewal of the commission 
: of lord justice-general of Scotland. On ac- 
' count of an insurrection in the soutli Isles, 

: lieadod liy Alexandt*!* of Isla and the Mac- 
I leans, he demanded extraordinary powers 
I from tlio king for tlie reduction of the Isles 
I under the dominion of law; Imt James sus- 
ptjcting his piiqioses resolved to try con- 
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ciliatory nieasuros, and whiln negotiHiioiia 
wero in progTcsa t-hn of Argyll died, in 
1530. lly Ills wife, Lady Jane Gordon, eldeat 
daughter of the third earl pf* Huntly, he left 
three sons and one daiigjiter, tlie latter of 
whom was married to James, earl of Moray, 
natural son of Jamc\s IV. He was siioceetlod 
in the earldom by his eldest son Arcliibald, 
fourth earl (^/. 1558) [q. v.] ' 

[Kegistor of the Great Seal of iScotlarid ; 
Caleialar of State Papers (Scottish Series), pp. 
0, 12, 21, 23 ; State Papers, Keign of Henry VJJl 
(l)oni. Ser.), vol. iii. pt. ii. ; Diurnal of Iternark- 
able Occurrciits (Hannatyne (^lub, 1833) ; Hishop 
Lesltjy’s History of *Scotlantl (Bannatyini Club, 
1830); Donald Gregory’s History of the Western 
Islands; Duiigla.s’s Scotch Peerage, i. 90 1.] 

T. V. H. 

CAMPBELL, CO I A N , si vl h E akl of A u- 
OYfj. {f7. 15S4)^ was the second son of Archi- 
bald, fourth earl of Argyll [(j. v. J, his mother 
})eing the t'ajd’s sec<uid wife, ^larga ret G raliain, 
only ilangliter of W illiam, third earl of Men- 
teitli. He succeeded (o the (‘states and titl(‘ 
on the death, in 157^1, of liis half-In’other, ■ 
Arrdiihnld, fifth (uirl of Argyll [q. v. ), having 
pre^’iously to this Ixam known as Sir CN)lin 
Cam])heH orHoquhan. After the death of his 
tirst wife, Janet, (ddest dauglittu* of Ibmry, 
lirst lord Methv(‘n, ht^ uiarri(‘d Agnes Keith, 
oldest daughter of William, fonrtlu'arl IMaris- 
(dial,and widow oft lie reg(‘nt .Moray. During 
the regcniey Moray had ])e(‘n entrusted with 
the custody of the (jiuMurs jt‘W(ds, and his 
widow had thus come into ])oss(‘ssion of 
fann^us diamond, Mhe Great Harry’ as it 
was calk'd, whicli liad been given to 31arv 
as a wedding ])resent by her fatL(*r-in-Iaw, 
King Henry of Krajua', and wliicli sin*, on 
her (leuii.ssiou, had hef^ueatlnvl to tln^ Scot- 
tish crown as a memorial of herself. Afttu’ | 
lier second marriage tin* lady, at tin* instancf* ; 
of Morton, luid been snininoiied to deliver j 
up the jewels belonging to the queen, and j 
for not doing so the hiarl and (’ounless ot j 
Argyll wen?, 3 F(*h. 1573 I. ‘ put to the liorn’ j 
(JRe^is/e?' of f/te J^rin/ Cotuicil, ii. 33,0). The . 
countess appealed to ])arliament , and even 
sought the iiiterv(?iit ion ol* Elizabeth, hut 
the result was that on 5 ^farcli 1571 o the 
earl, in liis own narno and tliat of liis wife, , 
delivered up the jewels (?//. p. d3o). Tlie ver- 
sion of the story whieli n'presents flm coun- 
tess summoned as t he fifth eountevss Argyll, 
the lialf-sistor of .Moray, is erroneous, and 
had its origin in ])]acing tin* 
fifth earl iu 1575 instead of in 1573. The 
circumstance, as was he expectt^l, caused 
a complete estrangement betwemi Argyll and 
Morton, and other events soon happened to 
aggravate the quarrel, lii virtue ot his herc- 


! ditary office of justiot^-general of Scotland,. 
Argyll claimed that a commission of justi- 
ciary, formerly given by Queen Mary to the 
Earl Qf Atholl over his Own territory pf 
Atholl, should he annulled. The que.stion 
as to their jurisdictions had been raised by 
Atholl seizing a dependant of Argyll, wJio 
was charged witli a crime committed on thij 
territory of Atholl. To settle tln‘ir dilfer- 
ences the two earls were mustering their 
force.s for an apjieul to arms, wJn*u Morton 
inteiq«?red, and obliged them to disband, and 
it is also said that they learned that luMmali- 
tated a cha rg(^ of high treason against tliem 
for appearing in arms. In any (*ase each had 
serious cause of resentment against Morton, 
and no sooner was their (piarri*! with each 
other suspended than they resol V4*d to make 
common cause against him, and oust him from 
the regency. ( )n tlie secret iuvitationof Al(*x- 
and(*r Erskim*, the governor of the king and 
the commander of St irliiig Gastle, Argyll ap- 
peari‘(l suddmily at Stirling, 4 March 1577~S, 
and, being admitted to an int(*rview with the 
young king, coin])lained to him of the over- 
bearing and insohmt ludiavioiir of Morton to 
the other nohh'S, and im])I()r(*d him to appoint, 
a convention toi'xamine thtur grievanc<*s,and, 
if he found them 1 nuj, to take* t he government, 
on him.self. Afterwards he was joined by 
A tholl a nd oth**r nobles, who, as W(*1I as (b'orge 
Buchanan | cp v.],t lie king’s t n( or, gav(* strong 
ex])ression to similar views. Tla* rt'sult was 
that at a convention of llu* nohh's tla? king 
was unanimously adviM‘(l to taki? tlK'govt'rn- 
inciif on himself, and Morton, seeing resist- 
ance vain, ]mhlicly, at tlu* market -cross of 
Edinburgh, resigned with st*(*ming cht'(*rful- 
ness tlie ensigns of his authority. Argyll 
was then appointed oiu* of llu*. council to 
direct the king, hut while he was iu chargo 
of him at Stirling ( ’asth? the. hk*irl of Mar, 
at the instance of Morton, suddenly, at five 
of the morning of 20 A])ril, a])peare<l before 
it and surprised the garrison. An agreement 
was shortly afterwards conic to }x*tweeii Ar- 
gyll, Atholl, and Morton that they should 
repair together to Stirling and adjust th<*ir 
diiferences, hut after they hadr(*acluHl Edin- 
burgh togetlu*!*, .Morton, starting ht*fore day- 
break, gallfiped to Stirling and again resumed 
liis ascendency over the king. At tlia in- 
stance of Morion a parliament was tken sum** 
inoiual to he held in tin* great hall of Stir- 
, ling, upon which Argyll, Atholl, and their 
adherents, aftt*r ])rotesting that a parliament 
held within an armed fortress could not he 
called free, and refusing therc'fore to ajttend 
. it, occupied Edinburgh, whence they sent 
1 out summonses to their va.ssals to assemble 
iu defence of the liberties of the king. AVitU 
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a force of a thousand men they marched to the j 
rendezvouses at Falkirk, whtnu^ their supporters : 
mustered nine thousand stroii}^. By the me- I 
of tSir Itohert Bowes [q. v.], the Ihig- 
lish ainbassador, the conflict was, howt^ver, I 
averted, and an a g;i*eemeiit entered into which, 
for tlu^ time being, proved acceptable to both 

S arties. On 10 Aiig. 1570, shortly after the 
eath of Atholl, Argyll was appointed lord 
high chancel lo'*. On !?0 April 1580 Argyll 
and Morton Avere reconciled ((Jaldiuiwood, 
History, iii. 401^ ) by t lie king*, but enmity still 
lurked between them, and Argyll was one 
of the jury who brought in a A erdict against 
Morton, 1 .Tum‘ 1581 , lor the murder of i>arn- 
Ity. Though lie took part in tlie raid of i 
TlutliA^en, at which the ])ei*son of tlie king ! 
Avas seized by the protestant nobles, Argyll 
also joined the plot, June 158»‘l, for liis 
restoration to liberty. llt‘ died in Ck'tober 
1584, By bis lirst Avife he had no issue, but 
hy his second htj had two sous, of Avliom tlui 
elder, Archibald, seventh earl [q. A'.], suc- 
ceeded him in tlie earldom, and the second, 
<Jolin, was (‘reated a baronet in 1627. 

[Kcgist(‘r of the l*rivy Council of Scotlainl, 
A’ols. ii. and iii.; Calendar State Papers, Scot- 
tish Scries, A’oI. i. ; Invontaircs dc la Jioyiia 
cossc Botiairicre de Franco (Bannat.ync Club, 
1808); Kcgislvum Honoris do Morton (Ban na- 
tyiKJ Club, I808); CalderAVOod's History ot‘ the 
Ivirk of Scoi land (Wodrovv Society), vols. iii. and 
3A'.; Historic of King Jani(‘.s the Soxl (Bannatync 
Club, 1825) ; Douglas's Scotch Voerage, i. 98; 
Crawford’s Officers of State, 18(5*-7 ; the Histo- 
ries of Tytler and Hill Burton.] T. F. II. 

CAMPBELL, a)JJN( 1 044-1726), Scot- 
tish divine, AA^as the younger son of Patrick 
Campb(*ll of lunergeldies (calk'd l^itrick 
Dubh Beg, i.e, ‘ Little Black ’), ancestor of 
the Barcaidine family, and d(^scended from 
Sir Duncan Campbell, first baronet of Glen- 
orchy, of the noble bouse of Bn^adalbane. 
He Avas born in 1 644, studied at St. Salvator’s 
College, St. Andrews, and afterAvards accom- 
pani(‘(l bis re lathee, John, first earl of Breadal- 
baue [q.v.J, to one of the English universities. 
In June 1667 h«; Avaa admit ttal minister of 
the parish of Ardcliat t an and M uchairn. On 
12 Jan. 1676 he was suspended from the mi- 
nistry, on the charge of ante-nuj)tial inter- 
course; but on 8 Alarcb folloAAung a letter 
from the Bishop of Hoss gave permission for ! 
his n'adinission. At tlie Uevolution be con- ; 
formed, and he continued in tlie active dis- j 
charge of his parochial duties t ill his deatli on I 
l3 March 1726, in th(i fifty-ninth year of his I 
ministry, after lie had been for some time the j 
father of the church. Campbidl liad the repii- 
tation of being one of the most profound ina- 
tiiematicians and astronomers of his day, and 


was a correspondent of Sir Isaac Newt on, who 
said of him, in a letter to Professor. Oregoiy, 
‘ I see that were he among us he Avoiild make 
children of ns all.’ Several letters to Camp- 
bell from Profesai^ Gregory, Avritten in 1672 
and 167il, annotated by Professor Wallace, 
have been published in vol. iii. dt the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Antiquarian Societ^^ of Scot- 
land.’ He Avrote some Latin verses prefixed 
to tlie He v. Daniel Campbell’s ‘Frequent and 
Devout Communicant,’ 1708 ; and to another 
Avork by th(^ sann* author, published in 1719, 
he contributed ‘A Brief 1 )enion.sl ration of 
the Existence of God against the Atheists, 
and of the Immortality of Man’s Soul.’ T'liis 
treatise, Avitli another entitled tin* ‘Trinity 
of PtTSons in the 4 nity of Essence,’ was 
printed lor privati^ circulation at Edinburgh 
in 1876. In the former three chief heads 
and several subordinate ones are made to con- 
A^erge in dtunonst rating’ the necessity in tlie 
rational nature of a Being without lx.'giiining, 
boniulless and nncoinponmk'd ; tin? second 
seeks to pr(»ve tlu' natural necessity for a 
Trinity in the unity of the already demon- 
strated Divine Being. Campliell’s manuscripts 
and correspondence, formerly in the posses- 
sion of his deseendant, John Gri‘gorson of 
Ardtornisb, are now depositial in the library 
of the univeTsity of Edinburgh. 

[Hew Scott’s Pasti lOccles. Scot. iii. ()2-6 ; 
Good Words for 1877, pp. 83- 8, | T. F. H. 

I CAMPBELL, COLIN {(L 1729), archi- 

: teet, Avas a nat ive of Scotland. Of his liirtli- 
I ])bu*e, panmtage, or ed neat ion, Ave can re- 
cover no ])art ieadars. I’lie best of bis works 
AA^is ^Van^teatl 11 oust*, kissex, built about 
1715—20, and pulk*d down in 1S22. Its 
sLimjituousness grt*atly iinpi*ess(*d contem- 
porary critics, by Avlioin it avus ])ronouiiced 
‘one of the noblest houses, not only in Eng- 
land, ]>ut in lOiirope.’ It Avas of Portland 
stone, Avith a front extending 260 feet in 
length, in depth 70 ieet, and bad in the 
centre a ( V>rint liiaii portico of .six columns, 

le(‘t in diameter. The wings Avliicli Camp- 
bell designed Avere not added. Campbell 
also built the Bolls llousiMii Chancery Lane, 
1717-18; Merevvortli in Kent, an imitation 
from INilladio of the celebratial \’illa Capri, 
near Vicenza, com])k'te(l in 1728; Dnim- 
lanrig Castle, Dninfriessbire, ‘ a ])oor mix- 
ture of the classic and grotesque,’ and other 
mansions. By Ids patron, Lord Burlingioii, 
he Avas entrusted Avitli the latter’s designs 
for the im])rovenieut of his house in Picca- 
dilly, and, if his own statement in the 
Vitruvius Britainncus’ is AA^orthy of credit, 
dti.sigTied himself the centre gateway, tlui 
principal feature in the facade, in 1717. He 
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was appointt^d arcliitect to tlie Prince of j compelled by liis ant ag-oiii^l to for liLs life, 
Wales in 1725, and in the following year j and immediately e\'pin‘«l. He had received 
surveyor of tla? works of Green wieh Jlos- | eleven wounds, two of which were mortaU 
pital. I Campbell was arrested, and on <> April 1765 

Camphell died at his re^Menee in White- I was tried for murder by a gf'iieral court-mar- 


liall on 18 Sept. 1729, leaving no issue {Ilist. I 
Rof/. 1729, p. 58; Prohato Af t Rook, 1729). I 
His will, as of Whitehall in the eoiintyof ; 
Middh^sex, dated 16 Jan. J72I, was prov'ed , 
by his relict Jane on IH Se])t. 1729 (7?c//. : 
in P. C. (\ 218, Abbott). His widow died 
in the parisli of St. Nieliolas Cole Abbey, | 
London, in February 1788 ( Wit! ref/, in. \ 
P. (\ C, 82, Hrodrepp). (/ampbell’s ‘ least 
pretentious designs ar»‘ the best , his attem])ts 
at originality leading liiin into inharmonious 
combinations’ ( L inaiR.VAK, DiHiouftri/ of 
Artists, 1<S78, pp. tiS-n). Acting upon a 
hint received from Lord Ihirlington, lie ])uh- 
lislu'd three useful volumes of tlire(^ hundred 
illustrations of English buildings, witli the 
tith% ^ Vit ruvius llritaiiTiicus : or tin* llritish 
Arcliitect ; containing the j)lHns, elevations, 
and s(‘Ctions of tlie regular Luildings, both 
publick and private, in Gnsit Britain, with 
a variety of Nt‘W Designs,’ folio, London, 
1717-25. Of tliis work anotlier edition, 
with a continuation hv Jolin W'oolfe and 


tial held at Fort Royal. He endeavoured to 
prove that JMclvaarg had fallen in a fair duel. 
On 11 April the court adjudged Camphell to 

cashiered, and declared Inm incapable of 
serving his majesty in any military employ- 
ment whatsoev(n*. 

Pending the king’s consideration of the 
sentence, Camphell escapt*(l from the island. 
Owing to some informalit ies tin* proceedings 
were not (*onHrmod, but he was immediately 
dismissed fi*om the army. On his return to 
FIngland Camphell ])resented a memorial to 
the secretary-at-war, charging Major-general 
the Hon. Robert Mf)nckton, who commanded 
in the island of Martinico, ‘ with many wrongs 
and delihe^at e acts of op])ression.’ A general 
court-martial was, in conseejuenee, in*ld at 
the judge advocate-general’s otllco, at tin** 
Horse Guards, in April 1764, and Monclcton 
was honourably acquitted. 'Tin* rt'lalives of 
Captain McKaarg subsecjiiently brought an 
action of assythment against (Vnipboll, and 
nil i mate ly (him ages to llie extent of 2(X)A 


James Gaiidon, both architects of ri'piite, 
was puhlishcd at London in fiv<' folio volumes, 
1767-71. Short ly before his death Canqibell 
was annouiKX'd ( Vresent State of the Pepub^ 
lick of Letters, iii. 229) as Ix'ing engaged upon 
the rt'vision of an khiglish edition of Palla- 
dio's ‘ 1 qualtro Libri deirArchitettura,’ but 
wn do not. iind that it ever appeared, 

[Walpule’s Anecdotes of Punters (Wornuni), 

ii. 61)G.J 


were award(*d to them. ( ‘nni])l)ell chiefly 
resided in EdinburgJi, wliero he attracted 
notice by his foppery, and was well known 
as an antiquated old htsau. In the summer 
he visited Buxton and the other fashionable 
wat (‘ring-places of the day. He di(^d un- 
marri(‘d at Edinburgh in 1782, and his(»state 
at. Kilberry in Argyllshire descended to his 
nepli(‘W. An ex(‘elh*ut ])ortrait of Camphell 
will be found in Kay, ii. No. 172. 


CAMPBELL, COLIN (A 1782), of Kil- 
berry, major of 100th toot, obtained an iin- 
cnviable* notoriety in (^on.sequenctJ of a latal 
assault comniitt«Ml by liim on Captain John 
McKaarg, a brotlnu*' officer, while^ stationed 
at the island of Martinico in 1762. The 
caust*. of diilerence is said to luu'e originated 
at Jersey, where Camphell, at that time 

major-comma lulant. ot tln^ 100th loot, was 
obliged to takfi the paym<'nt c)f McKaarg’s 
company out of his ban (Is, owing to the lat- 
ter's pecuniary dilliculties. On the arrival 
of the regiment at ^lartinico, McKaarg took 
ev('ry opportunity ol* vilifying Campbell, 
wh(V demamh*d in writing an explanation. 
McKaarg replied in a curt letter.^ Camphell j 
immediately procetjded to MoKaarg's tent : 
armed with a bayc^net and a small-sword, j 
and demanded satislact ion. McK aarg, bax ing 
a broad sword only, endeavour'd to eva(h> a 
meeting. Thertuipou C ampbell struck him 
several times with his sword. :McKaarg was 


[Kay’s Original Portrait and Caricature Ktcdi- 
ings (1877), ii. 5-7 ; ProcctHlings of a. Uonoral 
Court-martial held at E^rt K(jyal, in the Island 
of Martinico, upon the Tryal of Major-coimnan- 
tkuit Colin Campbell (1783); The Case of Colin 
Camphell, Ksq., late Major-commandant of His 
Majfjsty’s 100th Regiment (1763) ; Proceedings 
of a (hmt'ral Court-martial held at the Jiidgo- 
advocaUfs Office for a Trial of a Charge preferred 
by Colin Camphell, Esq., against the Hon. Majoiv 
general Monckton, 1764.] O, F. R. B. 

CAMPBELL, a )T JN (1 754-1 81 4), 
gemmil, s('(!oud son of John (’ampbell of 
the* Citadel, df'puty-keeper of the great seal 
of Scotland, was horn in 1754. lie entered 
the army as an ensign in the 71st regiment 
ill March 1771, and xxuis promott'd lioutenoiit 
in 1774. He accompanied the 7l8t to Ame- 
rica ; was promoted captain in 1778 atti 
major into the 6tli on 19 March 1783. Wtile 
stationed in New York he married Mar^^ 
eldest daughter of (!?oloiiel Guy Johnston^^^ 
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who lost iiiosl of his property by remaining disposition, and in 1792, at the age of six- 
a sturdy loyalist. In 1786 his regiment teen, he ran away from the Perth Academy, 
was ordered to Nova Scotia, and remained and entered hims(df on a ship bound for the 
there until the outbreak of the war with AVcst Indies. He was met in the fruit mar- 
France, when it formed part of Sir Charles ket at Kingston in Jamaica by liis brother 
Orey’s expedition to the AVesl Indies, and (afterwards Admiral Sir) T^atriek Campbell, 
distinguished itself both at Martinique and then serving on I l.M.S. Blonde, who brought 
(Iviadtdoupe. Campbell was promoted lieu- him home. Ills pa rentvS yielded to his wishes, 
tenant-colonel of tlie 6tli on 29 April 1795, and in 1793 he became a midshipman on 
and returned from the West Indies in July, hoard an Eastindiaraan and made one or two 
In February 1706 he was ordered with his voyages. In February 1795 he became a 
regiment to Ireland, whore he was actively j lieutenant in the 3rd battalion of tli(» Bread- 
employed till 1803, and gained his nqnitation. , albane Fencibles, then commanded by his 
Throughout 1798 he was employed inputting | uncle; on 3 Cct. 1799 entered a West India 
down the various attempts at rebellion in his 1 regiment ns ensign, and in 1800 acted as 
neighbourhood, in which he w'as uniformly | brigade-maj(u* in tin* island of St. Vincent, 
successful ; he made it a rule never to separate 1 On 21 Aug. iJ^Ol he was gazetted a licu- 
his companies. He was present at the battle j tenant in the 35tli regiment, and at onceex- 
of Vinegar Hill and the defeat of the French i changed into tin* 78tli or Uoss-shire Buffs, 
at Ballynahinch. On 1 Jan. 1798 he was pro- j which was tlien staf ioned in I iidia. lit? joined 
moted colonel, and on 1 Jan. 1805 he was pro- , his new regiment at Poona, accompanied Wel- 
mottxl major-general and given theenmmaud j lesley’s advance against the iMnliarajah Scin- 
of the Limerick dist rict. .In January 1811 i dia and the Uo jab of Xagpon^, and so greatly 
he was appointed lieuten«ant-gov(^rnor of Gilv distiiig\iislied himself by leading the flanlv 
raltar (the Duke of Kent being the nominal ' com])ani(‘s at the storming of the * pet tali' or 
governor) at the most critical period of the j inner fortress of Ahmednuggur tm 8 Aug. 
Peninsular war. Daring Soult's occu])ation j 1803 that Wellesloy at once appointed him 
of Andalusia lu‘ insisted on ket*ping ftibraltar brigade-major. In iliis (‘apacity lie served at 
well garrisoned, even in spite of Wellington’s the f)at ties of Assay(‘, where he was sev(irely 
repeated reipiisitions ; he insisted on regard- wounded and liad 1 wo horses killed under 
ing Tarifa as an integral jmrt of bis Gibraltar j liim, at Argaiim, and al. tlit‘ storming of 
command, and thus deprived Soult of a port Guzzulgaum, On leaving India \Vellesl(*y 
to which he could import supplies from Mo- strongly recommended (Jampbidl to Lord 
rocco ; lie did all iu his power to help the Wellesley, who made him his aide-de-camp, 
armies in Spain with suppli(*s, in spite of per- and to Jjake, who, on 9 Jan. 1805, gavt^ him 
petual hindrances from the Spanish junta and a company in tin* 75tli Highlanders. Hr 
even of Wellington himself, wlio at last did rcturued to England with liord Wellesley 
him full justice. Xapier speaks conclusively in 1806, and Sir Arthur Wtdlesley at once 
as tf) Ihfj importance of his work (Xapikk, asked that In* should be appointed lirigade- 
Bar, book X. chap. V, and XY.cliap, major to bis brigade, then stationed at 
V. ) Campbell was promoted lieutenant-gene- Hastings. As brigade-major In* accompanied 
ral cm 4 June 181 1, but he died at Gibraltar on Widleshiy to Hanover and to Denmark, when 
2 April 1814. His son, (Jolonel Guy (^arap- his services at tin* butth* of Kioge Avm'e con- 
bell, G.B. ( q. V.], who was wounded at hkdmlar, spicuous. In 1808 Sir Arthur Wellesley ap- 
and commandf‘(l the 6t li, liis father’s old regi- pointed liim his senior aide-de-camp, Avhen he 
ment, at t he battle of Watiudoo, ^vas creatiMl a took ccmirnand of 1 he expedit ionary force de- 
baronet on 22 May 1815, with remaindor to stiiied for l*ortugal, and sent him home with 
the heirs mall* of General Colin Campbell, in tlie despatches announcing the victory at 
recognition of his father’s eminent services. Roli^aon 17 Aug, Campbell, howiwer, wind- 
[Napier’s History of tho AVar in the Peninsula, bound and hearing t he guns, disembarked, and 
for which ho was allowed t o consult G oneral Camp- present at > i meiro. Sir Harry Burrard 

heirs manuscripts, and made groat use of them ; then gave him the \ imeir’o despatch, ami 
Wellington Despatches and Supplementary Dos- (Campbell wasxiromof-odainajorinthe army by 
patches; Historical Kecordof the 6th Regiment.] brevet on 2 fSept. 1808, and major of the 70th 

H. M, S, regiment, on 15 1 )e(\ 1808. On the same day ho 
was appoint i^d an assistant adjutant-genorul 
CAMPBELL, Sir COJAN (1776-1847), to a division of the reinforcements intended 
general, lifth son of John Campbell of Mel- for tlu^ l^eninsula. Ho was present at the 
fort, by Colina, daughter of John (•ampbcll paHsag(;oftlieDoiiro,atTalavera,andatBu- 
of Auchalader, was born iu 1776. From saco, and was promoted Ueutcnant-colo^ftl by 
his boyhood he gavi* evidence of a daring brevet on 3 May 1810. Hi; was frequently eii- 
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gaged during the pursuit of Masfi^*na and was | 
present at Fuentes de Onoro, Jle obtained 1 
the nost of assistant quartermaster-general at ! 
the nea(^uarters of tlie army in tlie Penin- 
sula, at Wellington’s special request, in the i 
spring of 1812, and acted in that capacity till ; 
the end of the Peninsular war, doing much, [ 
it is said, to smooth Wellington’s relations 
with the quartermaster-general, George Mur- * 
ray. He was prestuit at the storming of Ba- . 
dajoz and in nine general actions, for which | 
he receivtid a cross and six clasps. ( )n 4 .1 une j 
1814 he was promoted colonel in the army by , 
brevet, and on 25 July made a captain and . 
lieutenant-colonel in the Cohlstreatn guards. . 
Ho was also appointed assistant quartermas- : 
ter-gt*nenil at Ihe Horse Guards, and made 
a K.C.B., and a knight of tlie Tower and 
Sword of Port iigal. In 1 81 5 he was at tached 
t(» the staif of the Puke of Wellington, as 
commandant at headquarters, and was pre- 
sent at the battle of Waterloo; he ludd tluj . 
post t liroiighout. W(‘llington*s residence at 
Paris, from 1815-18. He then exchanged his 
company in the guards for the liiMitenant- 
colonelcy of the (loth regiment, which lie 
hedd until he was promoted major-general in 
1825. H(‘ held the command of' the southern 
district, (‘or sf)H)e years, and in lK‘k‘> was u])- 
pointed lieuttmant-govenior of Nova Strolia. 
In 18;19 he was promoted from this colonial 
governorship to that ol* Geyloii, wluTe lie re- 
mained from Sepleinlier 18.49 to. I une 1817. 
It was during liis tonuiv of the latter ollice 
that the Duke of Wellington, to whose 
faithful friendship he owed so imicli, wrote 
to him: ‘We are both growing old; God 
knows if wt^ shall t^ver meet again. Happen 
what may, 1 shall nevt*r forget our first 
meeting under tlu^ walls of yVliniednnggur.’ ; 
In June 1847 he returned to England, and j 
on 14 Juiui he died at tlu? agt* of 71, and 
was buried in the church <:>f St. .James’s, ■ 
Piccadilly. j 

[Tho only fall Tueiiioir of Sir Colin Campbell 1 
is to be found in A JVTomorial History of the j 
Campbells of Melfort (pp. 21-6), by M. P. C. 
(Margaret (Hympia (Campbell), London, 1882 ; j 
sumo additional information lias been oblaim-d | 
from his eon, Melfort Campboll, colonial treasurer, | 
Gibraltar.] H. M. 8. | 

^ CAMPBELL, Siu (X>JJN, Lord Crtdr ; 

(1792-1 8t)4), field marshal, eldest son of 
Colin Macliver, a carpenter in Glasgow, and 
Agnes Campbell, of the family f>1 the (’ain])- 
bells of Islay, was born at Glasgow on 20 Get. 
1702. He was educated at, the expense of 
his mother’s brother, (kdonel John Camp- 
bell, and was by bim introduced to the 
Duhfe'of York, as" a candidate for a commis- 


t Campbell 

.sion in the army, in 1807. The commander- 
in-chief cried out, ‘ Wliat, another of the ‘ 
clan!’ and a note was made of his name 
as (k)lin (Campbell, and wluui the boy was 
about to protest, his uncle checked him and 
told him that Campbell was a good name to 
fight under. On 20 Afay 1 808 In* was gazetted 
an ensign in the 9th rcgiim'iit, and saihal 
witli the 2nd battalion of that regiment, 
under the command of Tneidenant-colonel 
John Cameron, for Portugal, with the ex- 
pedition under Sir Arthur Wellesley. He 
was first under fire at the batthi of Uoli^a, 
and was subsemiently present at Vimeiro, 
and th(‘n .served with his regiment in Sir 
John JMoore’s advance to Salaiiiaiica, and 
the retreat to Corunna. He served with the 
first battalion of the 9th regiment in the 
expi'dition to Walcheren, where he was at- 
tacked with the fi'viT of the district, which 
trouhlt‘d him all through his life, and in 
1810 joined the 2nd battalion of his regiment 
at Gibraltar. He had been promoted lieu- 
tenant on 28 .Tan. 1809, and commanded the 
two fiank comjianies of the 9th at the battle 
of Baro.ssa, where Ins gallantry attracted 
the notice of G(m('ral Graham, afterwards 
Tiord Ijynedoch, who nevt‘r forgot him. He 
was then attached bv ljieut(*nant -general 
Colin C’amph(‘ll tt) the Sjianish army under 
Ballesteros, and ser\ed with the Spaniards 
until Peceinher 1811, when he rejoined the 
2nd lialtalion of his regiment in time to 
share in the glorious (b*fen(‘e of ’farifa. In 
.Tanuary 1814 he joiiu'd the Isi battalion of 
th(‘ 9th, under tlu* command of his old chief, 
Colonel John ('aincron [q. v. ) His regiment 
formed ])art of GraJiam's (*or])s, in whiirh 
Campht*ll s(‘rv(*d at the hattli* of Vittoria 
and the siege of San S(‘l>astian. On 17 July 
1814 (’ainpbell led the right wing of his 
regiini'ut in the attack on the fortifiial con- 
vent of San Bartholome, and was mentioned 
ill despatches, and on 25 July lu^ led the 
forlorn hope in the unsuccessful attempt to 
storm the fortress itself. ‘ It was in vain/ 
says Xapier, ‘ that 1 Jeutenaiit Canqihell, 
breaking through t lie t umull nous crowd with 
the survivors of liis chosen detachment, 
mounted the ruins — twice he ascended, twice 
he was wounded, and all around him died’ 
{Peninsular War, book xxi. ch. iii.) For 
his gallant conduct Campbell was recom- 
mended for ])romot ion by Sir Thomas Graham, 
and on 9 Nov. 1814 he was gazetted to a 
company without purchas(‘ in the (iOtli rifles. 
Before, liowever, lu> left tlie 9th, Campboll 
again distinguished himst*lf. He left hia 
I quarters in San Sebastian before liis wounds 
j were healed or the doctors gave him leave, 
and headed the night attack of his regiment 
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on the batteries on the French side of the i 
Bidassoa after fording that river, and was 
again seriously wounded. Colonel (^ameron 
severely reprimanded him for leaving his 
quarters without leave, but on account of his 
gallantry did not re])ort his disobedience. 
His wounds and his promotion made it 
necessary for liim to leave the army, and he 
reached England in l)ecem])er 181:1, when 
he was awarded a pension of KK)/. a year 
for his Wf)unds, and nrdmvd to join the 7th 
battalion of the 60th i*itles in Nova Scotia. 

Campbell had fought his way to the rank 
of captain in live years; it wavS nearly thirty 
before he attained that of colonel, lie spent 
the yt^ars 1815 and 1 816 on the lliviera on 
leave, ancl joined the 5th battalion 60th rifles 
at Gibraltar in November 1816. Tn 181 8 he 
was transferred to the 21st regiment, or royal 
Scotch fusiliers, which he joined at Barhadoes 
in Aprill8l9. In 1821 he’went on the staff as 
aid e-d (*-ca mp to G eneral M urray , t he governor 
of Brit ish Guiana, and as hrigade-majf)r to the 
troops at Bemernra, and was continned in 
the same double ca])acity by Sir Benjamin 
IVUrhan, who succeeded Murray in 1823. 
In 1825 an opportunity occurred for him tf) 
])iirchase his majority, and a generous friend 
in Barhadoes lent him thercMjuisitesum. ( hi 
26 Nov. 1825 he was gazetted major, and in 
the following year resigned his staff appoint- 
ment and returned to England. His gallantry 
at San St'bastiaii had assur(*d him powerful 
friends at head((aarters : his former com- 
manders, Sir John Cameron and T..ord Eyrie- 
doch, never forgot him, while. Sir Henry 
Hardinge and Lord Fitzroy Somerset re- 
membered his former servit*(‘s; and on 26 Oct. 
1832 he Avas promoted to an unattached 
lieutenant-colonelcy on payment of 1,3(K)/. 
Out of Ills scanty pay h(^ contrived to sup- 
port his family, hut meanwhile continued to 
solurit the command of a regiment. In 1832 
he went to the continent and watched the 
siege of Antwerp, of which he sent valuable 
reports homo. At last, in 18:15, he was ap- 
pointed lieuteiiant-colomd of his old regiment, 
the 9th, on condition that he should at once 
exchange to th(» 08tli, of vvhicli he assumed 
the command on its return from the ('?ape in 
1837. For somt* years he commanded that 
regiment in garrison in the north of England, 
and got it into sueh a state of efficiency as 
to win repeated encomiums from the general 
commanding t he northern dist rict, Sir Charles 
Napier. In 18 J1 Campbell was ordc^red to 
proc(^ed to China with tho 98th to reinforce 
the army there under Sir Hugh Gough. He 
reached Ilong Kong on 2 June 1842, joined 
Sir Hugh Gough’s army in North China, and 
Avas attached to Eortl Saltoiin’s brigade. He 


covered the attack on Chin-keang-foo, ancl 
co-operated in the march on Nankin* -At 
the ])eace liis regiment, decimated by fever, 
was ordered to tiong Kong, where Campbell 
assumed the command of the troops. Ho 
was most favourably mentioned in despatches 
by the gcaieral, Avho had knoAvn Iiim in the 
Peninsula, and Avas ap])ointtMl aide-de-camp^ 
to the queen and promotc'd colonel, and made 
a CMl. In January 1844 Avas made a 
l)riga<lier-gf‘neral,and took over the comlnand 
of the brigade in (Muisan from Major-general 
Sir James Schanlde, K.C.B. He remained 
at t Tulsan till 25 July l84f), and reached 
(’alcutta on 24 Oct. 1846 at the head of his 
regiment. 

Soon after his arriA^al in India, in January 
1847, he AA^as appointed to the command of 
the brigade' at Lahore, and there made the 
accpiaintance of Sir Heuiry EaAvrence', the 
commissioner, Avliose intimate friend lu' be- 
came. Lpon the insurrection of Moolraj and' 
thti si«'ge of ^fooltan (\irnpheU adA'oeated 
prom])t measures, and was bitterly disap- 
pointed when he was not alloAved to serve 
in the relief of the besieged foi*tress. At the 
close of the year he Avas appointed to the 
command of a division by Lord Gough, and 
otlered the post of adjutant-gem'ral to the 
forces, Avhich lu^ refused oAvingto his earnest 
df'sire to return to England on the conclusion 
of tlu' Avar. Ills services in the second Sikh 
Avar AV(U*e most conspicuous ; he, covered thc' 
rout of tin' cavalry at Uamnuggur, and by a 
fovAvard movement pnweiited tlie Sikbs from 
folloAving up their iirst success at Chillian- 
wallah. I le commanded the right wing and 
the pursuit, at tlie crf»Avniiig Auctory of Goo- 
jerat. He commanded a brigade in Major- 
general Sir Walter Gill)ert’s pursuit of the 
Afghans, and afterwards receiAT*d the com- 
mand of the brigade at Uawul Pindi, and of 
the froiiti(*r division statiomnl at Pesliawur. 
His services in the second Sikh Avar Avero rc- 
cognise<l by his being made K.C.B. in 1849. 
The great wish in ( ^amphelLs mind seems at 
this time to luiA^e been to retire and return 
to England, for lie A\’'as now in a situation to* 
save his family from any privation. ‘ I am 
groAving old and only fit for retirement,’ he 
wrote in his journal on 20 Oct. 1849 (Shad- 
WKLL, Lifi of Lord Clyde, 1 . 239). The 
earnest requ<\sts of Lord Dalhousio and Sir 
Charles Napier, howiwer, prevailed on him 
to remain, and he spent three years in the 
liarassing work of a frontier post. In Fe- 
bruary 1850 he cleared the Kohat pass of 
the Avild tribes which infested it, with a loss 
of nineteen killed and seventy-four wounded. 
In February 1852 he proceeded in command 
of a force of two guns and 260 sowars against 
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the Momunds, and utterly defeated Sadut j and encamped them aroun*! Balaclava, and 


Khan, their leader, at Pan) Pao on lo April. 
In the folloAving month he was ordered to 
punish the SAvat tribes, and advanced into 
the mountains with more than !2,500 men and 
seven guns, and after many able operations 
and several engagements defeattnl over six 
thousand of them at Iskahote on 18 May 


continued to command at Balaclava and to 
do all in his power for the comfort of the 
anny during the trying winter season. lie 
received continual tlmnks for his services 
from Lord Raglan, at whose n^quest he did 
not press for the command of the expedition 
to Kertch in May IHoo, and lie. was made a 


1852. lie desired to follow up liia victory, | G.C.B. on 5 July 1855. (In 16 June LS55 
but the government refused lo allow him to j lie led the Ist division up t<.\>the front, and 
summon up the 22nd rogiimoit to his assist- commanded the reserve at the storming of 
ance, and he had to return to Peshawar with the Redan on 8 S(;p(. But his position hud 
his object unattained on I June, and resigned ceased to be a ])leasant one. Lord Panmure 
his command on 25 July. In March 1853 first proposed that he should undertake the 


he reached England afteran aljsence of twelve ! governmenf of Malta, and then that he should 
years, and at once Avent. on half-])ay, and j s<*rvt‘ under Oodrington, his junior, Avho had 
took a year’s holiday in Ausiting his many j never seiui a shot fired until the battle of 
friends, including his * felloAV-crimiiial,’ Sir j the Alma. This Avas too much for tlie 


Charles Napier 

On II bob. 1854 Lord Hard inge, the com- 
mander-in-chief, odered him th(» command 
of one of the two brigades wdiieh it w^as at 
that time intended to send to the East. 
Oainpboll at once acci'pted, but by the time 


J vet eran, and on 3 Nov. lie left the C^rimea on 
IcaA'e. l^ersonal interA'imvs Avith the quet‘n, 
however, softened his n\sentment, and on 
4 .Jum» 185() li() Avas promoted lieutenant- 
general, and again went, to the (hamea to 
take eonimand of a corps d'arm6e under 


he reached Turkey the int(‘iuh‘d division had ! Codrington. Tlu» latttu* would not organise 
groAvn into an army, and he wa.s jiosted to the cor])s, and Cnnipbtdl only conimaiided 
the command of the 2nd or Highland brigade ! the highland division for a month, and then 
of the 1st division, under the com inaiid of the I ret urned to England. He receiA^ed many 
Duke of (Jambridge, consisting of tlu^ 42nd, ' tokens of recognition for his services. H(^ 
79tli, and 93rd Higlilanders. On 20 June was made a grand oflicm* of the J..egion of 
1854, Avhile he was at Varna, \w was pro- Honour, a knight grand cross of the order 
raoted major-general. ‘ This rank,’ he AAu*ole ! of St. Maurice and St. [jazarus, and a knight 
in his ioLirnal, Mias arrived at a period of ! of the first class of tlui order of the Medjidie 
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life Avhen the small additional income whicJi 
it carries Avitli it is the only circumstance 
connected Avith the promotion in Avhicli I 
take any interest ’ (Sh.idavkll, Life of Lord 
Clyde ^ i. 319). At the head of Ids brigade 


He recei V(‘d a sword of honour from (.1 lasgow, 
his native city, and Avas mad(‘ an honorary 
D.O.L. by the uiuAWsily of Oxford. 

Til »July 185() (’ampbell assunuMl the com- 
mand f)f the south-i»asit‘rn district, and in 


he landed in the Crimea, and he it was who Se|)tomber was appointed ins])(‘Ctor-general of 
really Avon the victory of the Alma. He infantry. In Ih^cember J 856 he was chargetl 
led liis brigade steadily against, the redoubt Avith the honour of going to Berlin to invest 
which had been retaken by the enemy after the CroAvn Prin(!e of (.Termany, aftiTwards 
being carried by the light division, anil with the Emptuor of (jl(*rmany, with the grand 
his highlanders in line ovm-threw the last cross of tlui Bath, lii March 1857 he Avas 
compact columns of the Russians. Ilis offered tlie command of the expedition then 
horse had been shot undi^r him, and he had 
won the victory, but the only reward he 
asked was leave t o wear the highland boiiuct 
instead of the cocked hat of a genernl otlic^er. 

When the army encamped before Sebastopol, 

Campbell was appointed commandant at Palmerston sent for Campbell and offered 
Balaclava. At home bis services Avenj re- him the command-in-chief. He accepted the 
cognised by his being made colonel of thcGTtli position, and started the next day for India, 
regiment on 24 Oct. 1854. As commandant lie arrivtul at Calc.utt.a in August, and heard 
at BalaclaA^a he directed the famous repulse at once the news of tlui recovery of Delhi by 
of the Russian infantry column by the 93rd Major-general Archdale Wilson, of the cap- 
llighlanders, but he was not engaged at In- j tureof Cawnpore by Havelock, and his great 
kerman. In December 1854 he assumed the | preparations for the first relief of Lucknow, 
command of the first division, consist Liig of j Campbell hurried m to CaAvnpore the troops 
the guards and highland brigades, when the intended for the (5hiiia expedition, which 
Duke of Cambridge returned lo England, Lord Elgin [see Bnucn, James] had wisely 
VOL. vitl. A A 


forming for China, which he refused. On 
11 July arrived tlie iieAvs of the outbreak of 
the mutiny of the sepoys in India, and the 
death of (Jeiieral Anson, the commander-in- 
chief in India. Ou the same day Lord 
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sent to Calcutta, and assembled there also . 
certain picked troojxs from the army which 
had taken Delhi, and after two months of . 
terribly hard work in orj^auisin^ tlie troops 
and clearing Lower Dengal, he assumed the 
command ol the army at the Alumba^h, and, 
leaving General Wimlliam to liold Cawiipore, 
started with 4,7<K1 men and .‘lii guns to savt* 
Lucknow on 9 Nov. The army consisted t*n- 
tirely of Eiiroj^»an trooj)s, with the ex(!e])tion 
of two Sikli regiments, and fouglit its way 
step by St ep to the residency of Lucknow. ( >n 
J4 Nov. the Dilkoosha Palace was stormed, 
and on lt> N(>v. tlu* Seeiinder Hagh, and on 
19 Nov. PamplMdl was ahle to concert further 
measures with Outram and llavelo<‘k. The 
operation of conveying four liniulred women 
and children with more than a thousand sick 
and wounded men was qiw of imiueiivse ditlL 
culty, hut was skilfully performed, and on 
Nov. Campbell reached (^awupore and was 
enabled to send oil' those whom he had resc\»ed 
on steamers tf) (^ilcutta. Meanwhile his sue.- 
cess had been endangered by the dedeat of 
General AVindlinm in front of Cawnpon^, but 
he arrived in time to prevent a fiirtlier disas- 
ter, and estalilislied his lieadquarters then*. 
The winter months aboundiHl in minoro]»era- 
t ions, all of which boretlie trace of tlie guiding 
mind of (’ain]d)ell, Avho, however, made up liis 
mind tliat a thorougli reduction of theimiti- 
lUiersinOude must ))e the first great step to- 
wards reH‘stablisliing Jirit ish asi'cndency. By 
Marcli l8oS be hud asscunbled :^o,(KK) men for 
this pui'i)ose, ami then began a campaign 
second only in interest tothat «)f lhe]>rect‘ding 
November. Afterttm days’ hard lighting he 
iiinilly reduced Luckno\v on 19 March, and 
then by a series of masteuly operations in (hide 
and liohilknnd re.stored fuitire ])eace in lUe 
nort h of India by the month of May. He then 
paused in his own ])»*r.somil extortions from 
ill-health; but it was owing to his careful 
orgaiiirtalion that Sir Hugh Bose was able 
to muster an lulecjuate army for the cam- 
paign in central India, and to liis combina- 
tions that the campaign was finally successful. 
Rewards were showered npoii him. On 
14 May lHo8 he was promoted general; on 
lo Jan. ISoH he was made colonel of his 
favourite regiment, the 9;3rd Iliglilaiiders ; 
in June 18o8, on the foundation of the order, 
he was made a K.S.I.; and oil July 1858 
he was elevated tc» the peerage as Tionl Clyde 
of Clydevsdule. But his health was failing, 
and he felt it impossible to rcinuin b»ng at 
his post, and on 4 June 1800 lui left India, 
whore he had won so much glory, amidst 
<‘very sign of regret. 

The last few years of Lord Clydi^’s life 
abounded in honours. One of the last acts 


of tht' old I'iust India (Company was to vote 
him a pension of 2,(KK)/. a year; in July 
1 890 he wjis appointed colonel of tlui Cold- 
stream guards, in tlie phie<‘ of iSir John Byng, 
Lortl Stratford ; and on 9 Nov. 1892 he. was 
made a iitdd marshal. In Decembm* 1800 he 
was ])resent«'d with the fn^echmi of the city 
of London ; in IStU he represented the Horse 
Guards at tlu^ Pnnssiau mameuvres ; and in 
April 1892 he commanded at tln^ Raster 
volunteer review. Solneed in his last days 
})y tlie res]»ect of th»" whole peo|)h* and tlie 
loV(‘ of liis family, the great soldim* of fortune, 
who had saved tlie British empire in India, 
died on 14 Ang. 1890, and was burhid in 
Westminster .Abbey on the, 22nd. A great 
soldier and a great geiuTal, Lord Clyde has 
made a reputation in the military history of 
iMiglaud absolutely unrivalled in the records 
of the middle of tli(‘ nint*teentli century. 

fSliadwell's Lite uf Lonl (.’lyde, 1881 ; Kiiig- 
Invasion of the Crimea; Kave's and 
M alle.soii s History of tli(‘ Aluliny; Kiisseir.s 
Diary in Imlia, and all IBooks treating of the 
history of tlu* Indian Mutiny.] H. M. »S. 

CAMPBELL, J)\ N IFJ. (mrn*e correct ly 
Donald) ( 1 9t)5 - 1 722), Scotch divine, only 
son of Patrick Cainphell ofQuaycrook, Caitli- 
nc.'^s, was born 1 Ang. 19()5. On 15 July 
1989 lu‘ graduated a.< M.A, in the university 
and King’s College of Aberdeen, and tliere- 
after st iidied divinity at Rdinhnrgli (P) On 
51 Dee. 1991 he Mas ordained minister of 
the ])arish oi’ (Jlassary in Argyllshire. Of 
t lie forty-t \v« > an ho sultserihed his call t wenty- 
two Avert*, (’amphtdls. In 1992 he married 
Jean, daughter of Pal viek Cainpbtdl, minister 
t»f (Jlenary, and had issue several daughters, 
who all marrit*d in the county, and one son, 
James, afterAvards minister of Ivilbrandon. 
Campbell’s fathm* ditnl in 1705, and he there- 
upon .sold tlni Caithness properiy. The family 
j had previou.'ily acquired the estate of Duchcr- 
j nan in nias.sary, and they Avere henceforth 
j designated )>y ii till I8(K), wlieii it passed into 
I other hands. The manse of Glassary was 
j ehiell y const met ed a t Campbtdr.s expense. It 
j AA'as one of tin* first in Argyllslure, and was 
I reiioAviied for its ' nineteen windows.’ Camp- 
I hell died 28 Mareli 1722, He was the au- 
I thor of several devotional works, of which 
one at hiast. Avas very Avidely popular. This 
! was ‘Saeranieutal INieditat ions on the Sufler- 
' iiigs and Death of Christ ’ (Edinburgh, 1698). 
It is amiouue<*d as Ghe substance of some 
sermons preaclied before the communion in 
tlie Trvi/i Jaingnage in Kilmiehael, of Olasrie^ 
(title-page)* This treatise went through a 
great many editions during the next hundred 
and tAventy years. A Oaolia translation by 
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* I). Macpliairlain, A.M./ was publisliod al 
Pei*tli in 18(K). 

(?^ampbell also wroto : 1. ‘Tin? Frequent 
and Devout Communicant:’ to this is ap- 
pended ‘ A Dialogues between a jirivate Chris- 
tian and a Minister of theOosp(*l concerning 
preparation for the I^ord’s Supper/ 170:i. 

5. ^ Meditations on Deatli/ 171H (iv^printed 

Glasgow, 17-11). 3. ‘ l)a:'monomnchie, r)r War i 
with the Devil, in a short treatise by way of 
dialogue bet ween Philandor and Theopliilus/ ' 
1718. 4. ^ Man’s Chiar Fnd and Rule; the j 

substance of Catechetical S(iruions on the first 
thnai (jutistions of the Shorter C'atechism,’ 
17U> ; a continual ion of this was announced, 
but. apparently ntiver published, o. ‘ Me- 
ditations on Fternity,’ Edinburgh, 17:^1. 

6. Thret* niauiiscript volumes of sermons. 

[Scott’s Fasti Ecclesijc Scoticanye, iii. 8, Ediu- 
burgh, 1870 ; Notes aiul Q,nerics, 27 Aug. 1864, 
pp. 171 2; Ei’il. ]\lus. Cat.] K. W-t. 


daughters, and by bis second to Catherine 
Denliam ono daughter. 

[Glasgow Past and Prcsiuit, iii. 473-85; Old 
Country Houses of the Old Glasgow Gentry, 2nd 
j edit. (1878), p. 233; J'ostoFs Members of the 
j Scottish ParliameTit, p. 50.] T. F. H. 

j CAMPBELL, DONALD (//. 1 562), abbot 
of Cupar (CoLi])ar) Angus, and bisIio])-t4ect 
of Hrechin, was tht‘ fourth anl youngest son 
of Areliibald, second earl of Argyll [q. v\J, 
by bis wife, Lady IClizabeth Stewart, eldest 
daughler of John, first earl of Lennox. He 
■ Avas Hp])ointed abbot of Cupar on 18 June 
; 1526, and in this eH})acity was present at the 
! ])arliament.s held hy Janies V in 1532, 1535, 
i 1540, and 1541. Ou 15 March 1543 he was 
I ehosni a member of tin; privy council to the 
! Karl of Arran, and on 14 Aug. 1546 one of 
j t ht‘ lords of tin* articles. He was again nonii- 
j nated a ])rivy councillor on IS March 1547, 
j and elected one of the lords of the articles on 


CAMPBELL, DAN I El. or DONALD 
(1671 P '1753), of Shawliedd and Islay, Glas- 
gow merchant and member of parliament, 
was the iddest son of Walter Campbell of 
Skipnish, and was born about 1671. In 
many books of reference lie is stated to have 
been born in 1666 and to have died in 1777, 
the former <late being that of his son John 
('’amjiboirs birth, and the latter that of his 
grandson Dani(‘l Cam]d)oirs death. He was 
A’^ery successful as a mtu’chant, ami in 1707 
puroiiasod t he estate of Sliawfiold or ScIuiaa'- 
field from Sir James Hamilton, He also be- 
came possessed of the valuable estate of 
Woodhall. He represented liiAcrary in the 
Scottish purliaimmt from 1702 till the union, 
and was one of the commissioners who signed 
the treaty. He also sat in tin* first parlia- 
ment of 'Great Britain, 1707-8, and repre- 
.sented the GlasgoAvburghs from 1716 to 1734. 
In 1711 he built, for his toAvii n*sid«‘nee in 
oiasgoAV, ShaAvfield mansion, Avhich became 
famous in connection Avith the Shawtield 
riots in 17l?5. Campbell had A’oted for the 
imposition of the malt tax in Scotland, and 
on this account the mob, after taking posses- 
sion of the city and preventing the otiicers 
of excise from collecting it, proceeded io the j 
Shawfield mansion and corapletfdy demo- | 
lished the interior. Tlu' provost and magis- I 
trates were arrested ()n tlie ground of haying | 
favxiured the mob, and Campbell recewed ; 
0,(XX)7. from the citv as compensation for the i 
damog'os caused by the riot. Soon afterwards ' 
he purchased the island of Islay, the sum j 
obtained from the city formmg a large part ' 
of the money paid for it. He died 8 June ! 
1753 atred 82. By his lirst marniige to i 
Margaret Leckie he had thn^e sons and three | 


; 12 April 1554. He ludd the olhce of privy 
: seal under the Karl of Arran, and it is au])- 
J posed retained it till his death. On 2 July 
j 1541 he was nominated by James V one of 
I the senators of the College of Justice. Tn 
1 1 556 he* was nominated to the see of Br(*chin, 

1 but the ])ope refused to confirm it on account 
of the abbot's inclination toAvards the new 
doctrines, and he never assumed tlic title. 
He Avas j)resent at tlui convention of estates 
I on 1 Aug. 15()0, Avh{*n acts Avere ])assed rati- 
: lying the n(‘w ‘ confession of fait h,' annulling 
j the authority of the pope, and iJrohibiling 
tht* luwing of mass, hut did not acce]it any 
: ]K)st under th(i neAV system of ecclesiastical 
! gi>veriiment . H(Mli(‘d shortly before 20 Dec. 
15(»2. He is said tt> have left five illegiti- 
niat«* sons, to each of Avhom he gave an 
estate. 

[Acts nf tho ParliMnieiit of Scolfand, a’^oI. ii. ; 
Keith's Scottish Bishops, p. 165; Haig and 
Bruiiloirs Senators of tlie College of Justice, pp. 
60-76 ; Hogevs’s lienljil Book of tho (Astorciati 
Abbey of Cupar Angus, i. J 06-13.1 T. F. II. 

CAMPBELL, DONALD (1751-1804,, 
of Barbreck, Iiulian travelltu-, ])ublished at 
J^ondoii in 1765 ‘A Journey over land to 
India . . . by Donald Campbtdl of Barbreck, 
aaIio formerly commanded a regiment of 
caA'alry in the ser\'ice of the Nabob of the 
(\irnatic : in a series of letters to his son.’ 
IJio journey Avas made by Avay of Belgium, 
the ^fyrol, Venice, Alexandria, Ab:])po, Di- 
yarbekr, Mosul, Baghdad, Busliire, Bombay, 
and Goa, about all Avhicli places and otliers 
on the route the traveller has something to 
say. He .suffered shipwreck in tlie Indian 
Ocean, and was made ])risoner by Hyder Ali, 
but subsequent I V released. The book enjoyed 

A A ^ 
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much popularitw A new edition appeavotl I Mr. Duncan Campbell, a gentleman who, 
in 179o, ui4to, like the first, and in the sumo ; though deaf and dumb, writes down any 
year an abridged version was published, in i strange name at first sight, with their future 
8vo, w'ith the title ‘Narrative of Adventures/ ; contingencies of fortune. Now living in 
&c. (liOndon, 171H)), and a ])rt‘face sigiunl lOxeter Court over against the Savoy In the 
‘S. J./ of winch a ne^v edition, in 8vo, up- Strand.’ Like other persons of eminence, 
pearediii 1797, a third, in 12nio, in 1798, and Campbell succeeded in obtaining the notice 
a sixth w'as reached in 1808. The third part i)f royalty, as ap])oar8 from the following in 
of the travels, relating to the shipwreck and the ‘ t)aily Post ^ of Wednesday, 4 May 1720: 
imprisonment . of the writc?r, was piiblislied *■ Last Monday Mr. Campbell, the deaf and 
as a chap-book, LShipw reck arul Captivity of dumb geiillemaii — introduced by Colonel 
D. C./ London, 1800 (y), 8vo. He also ])ub- Carr- kissed the king’s hand, and presented 
lished a ‘ Let ter to the Marquis of L(»rn on the to his majesty “ The History of his Jjife and 
Present Tinu's,' London, 1798, 8vo, which is a Adventures,” which was by bis majesty 
sensible protect against ])arty factions in con- m<»st graciously received.’ On IH June of 
nection with the war with France. Campladl the same year there appeared a pamphlet en- 
died at Hutton in l’]ssex on o .lime 1804. I le titled ‘Mr. ( 'ampbeirs racquet tor the Enter- 
left a son, Frederick WilTuun Campbell [q* v.j tainmont of liaclies and Gentlemen, contain- 

[Gent. Mag. 1804; Urit. Mus. Cat. <.f ['rintcl 'I'K: ^Ir. Oumpbell occasioned 

Books.] S. L.-P. by the History ol his lale and Adventures. 

11. Tfie Parallel, a Poem comiiaring the Pro- 

CAMPBELL, DFXCAN ( 1080 h— 17*10), duetions of Mr. Pope witli the Prophetical 
a protessed soothsayer, was di‘scended from Productions of ^Ir. Campbell, by Ca])tain 
a native of Argyllshire, wh(», having been Stanluipe. llf. An .Account of a mr»st sur- 
shipw'recked in faqdand, married a Mady of ^irisiug Apparition, sent from Launceston in 
consequence’ in that country, from whom Cormvall. Attt‘sted by Rev. Air. Riiddh*, 
the eon professed to have inherited his gift . minister there.’ The third section of the 
of second sight. Tlie fatlier, after tlie death pamphlet was w ritten by Defoe. A second 
of his wdfe, returned to Scotland, bringing edition of tin* ‘ Life of tWupljell ’ appeared 
w ith him the boy, wdio was deaf and dumb, on 10 Aug. 1720; it was reissued 14 March 
Ho received instruction in reading from a 1721; and in 1728 tlie same book appeared 
‘learned divine of the uniA'ersity of Olas- under the title ‘Tin* Supernatural Philoso- 
gow,’ and having already manifested the pos- pher ; or the AlystiTies of Magic in all its 
session of remarkable gifts, went in 1694 to IU*anch(‘s clearly unfolded by AVm. llond, 
London, wdiere his predict ions soon attracted Esquire.’ In l724 tliere w'^as puhlislied ‘A 
w ide attention in fasliionable society. So Spy upon tlie Conjuror; or a Collection of Sur- 
expensive, how'evm-, were his habits that, prising Stories w'itli Names, Plact^s, and par- 
not withstanding the large sunns lie obtained licular Oircuinstanees relating* to Mr.Duncan 
from those who consulted him, hi' hecanu* , Campbell, cnminonly knowm by the name of 
deeply involved in debt, and to escapii his ^ the Deaf and Dumb Man ; and theastonish- 
creditors wpnt to Rotterdam, wdiere he en- iiig Penetration and Event of his Predictions. 

list ed as a soldier. Jhituniing in a few' years AVritten to my 1 .ord , by a Lady, wlio for 

to London, lie read a wealthy young widow’s more than twenty years past has made it; 
fortum? in his owui favour, and having taken lier busines.s to obs’erve all Transactions in tho 
a house in Monmouth Street, h<^ found him- i.ife and Conversation of Mr. Campbell, 
self a greater centre of attra(!tion than over. T.oiidon, sold liy Mr. Campbell.’ Thepamph- 
‘Allhi.svisitauts/saysawTiterin the‘Tatler,Mot lias been attributed to Eliza Hayward, 
No. 14, ‘ come to him full of exp<'(*tutions, but tliere is fwnrv reason to suppose that the 
and pay his owm rate for tin* interpretations real author was "Defoe, Campbell supplying 
they put upon bis slirugs and nods ; ’ and he him with the necessary information. About 
is thus referred to in the ‘ Spectator,’ No. 560; a third of tlui pamphlet consists of letters— 
‘ Every one has heard of the famous conjuror generally very amusing, sometimes of the 
who, according to the opinion ol tin? vulgar, ' most extraordinary character— -written by 
has studied himself dumb. Jk' that as it Campbell’s coiTes]K)ndents. Defoe also pub- 
will, the blind Tiresias wuis not more famous JLshed in 1725 ‘The Dumb Projector; being 
in Greece than this dumb artist lias been a surprising account of a Trip to Holland 
for some years last past, in the cities of Lou- made by Mr. Campbell, with the manner of 
don and Westminster. Among those whom his Reception and Behaviour there.’ In 1726 
Campbell sjicms to have specially impressed Campbell appeared in the additional character 
was Daniel Defoe, who in 1720 published of a vendor of miraculous medicines. He 
‘ The History of the Life and Adventures of published ‘The Friendly Demon; or tho 
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Generous Apparition. Being a True Narra- 
tive of a Miraculous Cure newly performed 
upon that famous Deaf and Dumb Gentleman, 
Mr. J)uncan Campbell, by a familiar spirit 
that appeared to him in a white surplice like 
a Cathedral Singing Boy/ It consists of two 
letters, the first by Duncan Campbell, giving 
an account of an illness which attacked him 
in 1717, and continued nearly tuglit years, 
until his good genius appeared ana riwoaled 
that he could be cured hy the use of the 
loadstone; the second on gmiii or familiar 
spirits, with an account of a marvellous syin- 
pathetic powder which Lad been brought 
tvom the I'last. A postscript infonned the 
readcM's that at ^ Dr. CamplitiH’s house, in j 
Buckingham Court, over against ( )ld Man’s : 
Cotfee H()ns<‘, at Cliaring Cross, they maybe ■ 
readily furnished with liis “ Pulvis INIiraciilo- i 
sus,” and tinest sort of h^gyptian loadstom^s.’ ‘ 
(’ampbell died aft(*r a severe illness in 1730. 
An account of Jiis life appeared in 1732, 
under the title ‘Secret Memoirs of the late 
Mr. Duncan Campbell, the famous Dt‘af and 
Dumb G(‘utloman, Avritten by himself, Avho ' 
ordered they should be publishocl after his | 
decease. To which is added an application 
by wiiv of vindication of^Mr. Duncan (/amp- 
bell against the groundless asptu*siou cast 
upon him that he bad pretended to be Deaf 
and Dumb.’ A striking proof* of the super- 
stitious cbaract-er of tlie timt‘s is afforded by 
the fact that among the subscriber^ to the 
volume wc?re the Dukt‘ nf Argyll and other 
members of the nobility. , 

[Tho pamphlets mentioned in the text ; the 
Lives of Defoe by AValtcr Wilson and AVilliani 
Loe.l T. K. TT. 

CAMPBELL, Loud FREDKIMCK 
(1729-1 Si 6 ), lord clerk rc'gist er, Avas third sou 
of John, fourtli duk(‘ nf Argyll, by his wife, 
Mary, daughter of John, second lord Bellen- 
<len,'and avus M. i\ for t ho G lasgoAV burghs from 
1731 to 178(),aiKlforthecountvof Argyllfrom 
1780 to 1799. Ill 1705, being wry intimate 
with Mr. Grenville, he Avas active in the ar- 
rangements for transferring the prerogatives . 
and rights of llte Dukeof Athollin the Isle of : 
Man, then a nest of smugglers, to the croAvn, 
and in fixing the compensation tobegi ven ; but 
he felt and complained that the compensation 
was inadequate. Tii tlui same year lie was for 
a feAV moiit hs lord keej)ei*ol the Scotch ])riAy 
8eal, and Avas succeeded by Lord Breadalbane. 
He was SAVOrn of tli«i privy council 29 >Iay 
1705, made lord clt‘rk register for Scotland in 
1768, and confirmed in that olUce for life m 
1771. In 1778 liOAvas colonel of the Argyll 
feiicibles, in 1784 a vice-treasnnu* for Ireland 
under Viscount Townshend, the lord-lieu- 


tmiant, and in 1780 a mt*mbcr of the board 
of control for India, In 1774 he had laid the 
foundation-stone fora register house at Edin- 
: Imrgh, and procur«Kl a permanent establish- 
! mrmt for kee])ing the records, and received 
the thanks of tlu! court of session. He was 
trea.surer of the Middle Temple in 1803. As 
j a member of parliament he seems to have been 
. reticent; but it Avas on his motion in 1790 
j that Mr. Addington avus elect*Ml s])eaker of 
the TU'W parliament. He married, 28 March 
1709, .\fury, youngest daugiiter of Mr. Amos 
Meredith of Henhiiry, Cheshire, and AvidoAV 
of Laun^nce, fourth Earl Ferrars, and she Avas 
burnt to dt*ath at his house, Comb Bank, 
Kent, in 1807. He died 8 .June 1810 in 
Queen Street, .Mayfair, and AA^as, by bis OAvn 
directions, buried in a priAate manner in tlie 
family vault at Sandriag(^, Kent. 

Smith’s MacCallurn Mores; (ieiit.Mag. 
Ixxxvi, 572 . Ixxxvii. 21 t ; The Scotch Compen- 
dium; The House of Argyll. Anoii.,(flasgow, 1871, 
p. 88; Collin.s’s Peerage, iv. 1(»2; i\irl. History, 
xxiv. 297, xxAdii.J .J. A. H. 

CAMPBELL, KREDEHKHy WIL- 
LIAM ( 1782- 1840), genealogist, was a de- 
scendant of the (\am2)l)(41s rd’ Harhreck, an 
ancient branch of the Argyll family, and the 
eldest son of* Dona Id Campbell ( 1751-1801 ) of 
Harhreck [q. a .] lit' Avas born on 4 ,1 an. 1782, 
and entering the army became captain in the, 
1st rt'giment of guards. Some time after 
succeeding his father in 1804,, he disposed of 
tlie e.stnt<‘ in Argyllsliirt', retaining only the 
siipt'riority to connect him Avith tlu' county, 
and took up his rt'sidtmce at Birfudd Lodge, 
near IpsAvdcdi, Suflblk. Jit' was a magistrate 
and deput y-li(*ul(‘mint of the county. In 
1830 ht‘ printed priAately a Avork entitled ‘ A 
Lt'lter to Mrs. Campbell of Barbreck, con- 
taining an Account of tho Campbells of 
Barbreck from their F’irst Ancestors to the 
Present Tim<‘,’ Ipswicli. lie died in 1846. 

I Jo married, on 21 Feb. 1 820, Sophia, daughter 
of Sir Edward Warrington, M.P., by whom 
In* had one daughter. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry ; Cooper's Biog. Diet.] 

T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE (1719-1796), 
divine, was born on 25 Dec. 1719 in Aber- 
deen, Avhere his fatlu'r, Colin Campbell ((/. 
27 Aug. 1728), was a minister. Campbell 
was educated at the grammar school, and at 
Marisclml College. FT(‘ Avas articled to a 
I Avriter to the signet, but in 1741 began to 
study divinity in Edinburgh, and afterwards 
at Aberdeen. He Avas licensed to preach in 
1740, and on 2 J unc 1748 Avas ordained mini- 
ster of Banchory Ternan in Aberdeenshire, 
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There lio married Grace Fanjiiharnon, whose 
care prolonged hia life in apite of delicate 
health. He became well known aa a preacher, 
and in June 1757 was chosen one of the mi- 
nisters of Aberdeen, A philosophical society 
was formed at theh<*giiiiiiiigof 1758, of which 
Campbell, Reid, Gregor}', Beattie, and otlier 
well-known men were or became members. 
In 175t> be was appointed principal of Mari- 
schal (\dlegti Jthrougli tlie intluenee of his 
distant relation, the Duke of Argyll. In I7<»i^ 
he piihlishfed his ‘ Dissertation on Miracles,* 
expandt'd from a sermon j)reached before the 
provincial synod on U Get. 17B0. This was 
one of the chief answers to Hume’s famous 
essay (published in 1748). Campbeirs friend, 
Hugh Blair f ((. v.], showed tlie sermon to 
Hume. Some corivspoiuleiuMj (published in 
later enlitions of the ‘ Kssay * ) ]mss 0 d bet ween 
Campbelland II nine, who stated that he must 
adhere to a resolution formed in early life 
never to reply to an adversary, tht)ugli he 
had never ml t .so ‘violent an inclination to 
defend Iiimself.’ The courtesy shown hy 
(\*amphi‘ll to Hume in the letters and in his 
book gave some otl'ence to zt*alots (Bl-nxoN, 
ILimo, i. ii. 115^i>()). The Mlisserta- 

tiou’ was generally admired. Tlmmost ori- 
ginal part is the argument that the Iiighest 
anterior improbability of an alh'ged event is 
counterbalanced by slight direct evidence. 
CamplMdl hocame D.D, in 17<)4. In June 
1771 he was (dected professor of divinity in 
Marisehal ( ‘olloge. As professor Ik? was also 
11 itiisler of Gnjy Friars, and rt\sigiied his pi» 
A'ious cliarge. Tie lectured industriously l)oth 
a.s principal and professor. He published liis 
^Philosophy of Rhetoric’ in 1770, a course 
of lectures resembling tlio.se of Blair, and ex- 

i ioundingthe critical doctrines of tln‘ period. 

n 1780 he published a ‘Translation of the 
Gospels,^ with preliminary di.ssertations and 
notes, wliicli reached a seventh c?dition in 
18^14. His ‘ licctures on Kcclesiastical His- 


fored to resign his professorship on condition 
I of l>cing succeeded Dy one of three gentlemen 
I named by him.self. Tlie oiler was not ac- 
j copied, but he soon afterwards ri‘8ig*ned the 
professorshi]> and the ministry of Qivy Friars 
(worth 180/. a year) in favour of William 
Ijjiurence J^rown [q. v. who had been forced 
to resign a professorship at Utreclit. Tie re- 
signed thqprinci])alshiT), in wliich also Brown 
.sueceodecfhim,on receiving a pension of 800/. 
a year, l>ut direct ly afterwards died of a para- 
lytic stroke, (> April 170(». 

[Life by i i. S. Koilh prefixed to Iieictures on 
I'eelesiastical History, 1800; How Scott’s Fasti, 
iii. 45;), 407, 522.] L. S. 

CAMPBELL, GFORGF (1701-1817), 
Scotcli p')i4, was <lescend(‘d from humble 
parents and was born at Kilmarnock in 1701. 
llis father died when he was still very 
ynung, and he was hrouglit up under tlie 
care of his inotlier, vvlm t‘nrnod her siibsis- 
tcnci‘ hy winding yarn lor the catqiet w'ork.s. 
Being apprentict*d to a shoemaker, ho made 
use of liis leisure liours tf> educate himself 
with a view of «mt(‘ring tlie university of 
Glasgow, and wliilt* still a student there he 
publisbeil in 1787 a volume of * Poeuns on 
several (lecasions,’ which was printiMl at the 
pre.ss of KilmariKick. from wliich in tlie pre- 
I ceding year tin* lir.sl edition of the pmmis of 
Robert Ihinis had been issued. The poems, 
which art‘ (‘hiefly of a moral or didactic kind, 
are not written in tin* 8cotch diah‘ct . Tliougli 
common])lace in t bought, and not displaying 
mu(‘h richness of fancy, llieir expressifju is 
oftim happy ami tlie versi heat bin onsy and 
flowing. He was ordained minister of the 
St‘cessioii clmrch of Stockbridge, Berwick- 
shire, on Jl) Aug, 1794, and remained in that 
charge till liis dt‘ath on Kov. 1817. in 
I8|() he published at Fdinbiirgh a volume of 
‘Sermons on Interest ing Subjects.’ 


tory ’ appi'ared posthumously in 1800. Tliey 
contain a defence of presbyterianism, and were 
attaitked by Bishop Skinner of the Scotch epi- 
scopal church in ‘ Primitive Truth and < )rder 
vindicated,’ and hy Arclideacon Daubeny in 
‘ Kiglit Di.scour.se.s.’ Campbell also published 
a few' sermons showing his sympHthy w'ith 
the moderate party. A fast sermon in 1770 
on the duty of allegiance had a large circu- 
lation, but failed to rouse the American<*olo- 
nista to a sense of tlieir duty. 

When nearly seventy he learnt frerman 
in order to read Luther’s translation of tlie 
Bible. A severe illness in 1791 im])uired his | 
strength. His wife’s death (Hi Feb. 1792) was 
hastened by her care of him in tliLs illness. 
He was much shaken by the loss, and he of- 


; f (\)fitcmporaripH of Ibinis, pp, 122-34 ; 

I Mack(;lvie’.s Annals of the luiitod Presbyterian 
i (.'liiircli, p. 10(5; Anderson’s Scottish Nat.ion.] 

T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, Stk GUV (1786-1849), 
major-general, (ddest son ()f Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Colin (^impbell, lieutenant-governor of 
( libraltar [q. v.J, was born on 22 Jan. 1786. 
He joinecrtlie 6th regiment as an ensign in 

1 795, and was promoted lieutenant oii 4 April 

1796. He w'as present at all his father’s en- 
gagements during the Irish rebellion of 1798, 
and then accompanied the regiment to Canada 

I ill 1808, and was promoted captain bn 14 Sept. 

I 1 804. I le was present at the bat ties of Rolif a 
and Vimoirn, and tliroughoiit the advance of 
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Sir John Moore into Spain ami the retreat to 
Corunna. On 1 April Jslfl (A*nii])bel1 was 
proniotiMi major, ami aj^ain aceompanied his 
regiment to the Rniinsula, ami after the hat tie 
if Vittoria, where, the colonel was sc*verely 
wounded, lie succeeded to t lie command of 
the regiment. 1’lie <>th regiment formed ]>art 
of Rarnes’s brig'ade of tin* 7tli division, ami 
after bearing its share in tlie bat lie of tlie Py- 
renees or Sorauren performed it> greatest feat 
at Echalar on 2 Aug., when it defiiaterl ( ’Ian- 
Bel’s division, more than six llmnsand strong 
(Xapikk, Pvf)i7}mdar Wfft% bk. xxi. chap. v. 
V. 247 of llie last revised (‘dition ). ( ’aiupbeJl 
was severely wounded in combat, and 
strongly recojnniended for promotion, and 
wasoiccordingly proniol <*d lieutenant-coh>nel 
by brevet, on 20 Aug. ISI.*!. At the <‘nd of 
tlie war he received a gold modal for the 
battle of tlie Pyreueos, and was made a (^.11., 
and on 22 May iSlo was created a baronet in 
re(M)gnit ion of t he imjiortant >er\ icos rendered 
by bis father, who liad dit‘d in iSl l, with 
remairidt*r to the Iu*irsof Lieut enani -general 
Colin ( ’amphell. He fej*»im.'d bis rt'gdiuent 
in 18lo, and commanded it at the battle of 
Waterloo, and went onliall-])ay in I''^i0. Tn 
1828 Ii(' ^^’as appointed deputy (tuarterniaster- 
gene?ral ill rrelaiid, a po>l wliit’h he held until 
liis promotion to the rank of major-general 
in 1841, wlimi )io rt'cidved the <‘onimand of 
the Atliloiie distri(*t. fn 18|S ('’am])lH*ll was 
a])pointed colonel oftliei^ird We>l India regi- 
ment, and ho died at Kingstown on 2o Jan. 
1849, 

[Royal Military Calendar ; Kart's ^Army List ; 
Omit. iVIiig. Miircli 1840.] II. M. S. 

CAMPBELL, IIA 1 1 KIK IT! • (1817- 

18-11), novelist, daughter of Kobert (’amp-! 
bell, was born at Stirling in 1817 (Litoniry | 
(rffzetie^ 1811, p, 170). She is said to have j 
known many Knglish, Preneli, nml Italian j 
authors bv her twelfth year {ih.^ Her tirst 


I was published in 1842, with a preface by Mr. 
j G. It. Gloig; an<l ‘Phe Only Daughter^ was 
I reissued under the same editorship in the 
^Railway i>ibrary* as late as iHoO. 

• [Literary 0-azet.te, 1841, p. 170; (xont. Mag. 

; 1841 , p. ;5n.J J. H. 

i CAMPBELL, HUGH, third Eaul of 
I Loltdoun (rf. 1731), was grandson of Jolin, 
first earl of Loudoun [q. v.], and eldest son 
of James, second earl, by his wife, Lady 
Margaret Montgomery, second daughter of 
Hugh, seventh earl oi* Eglintoun. Tu 1081: 
he succeeded his father, who died at Leyden, 
where he had retired in con.sequeiice of his 
di.saj>pr()val of the goverriirient of Charles II. 
The third earl took his seat in parliament on 
8 Sept. and was sworn a privy coun- 

cillor in April 1(597. Through the intluence 
of Archibald, tenth earl, aft erward.s first duke 
of Argyll [q. v.], Lomkiiin was a])pointed 
extraordinary lord of si'ssion, ami took his 
seat on 7 l^Vb. 1999. .Argyll, in a h*tter to 
Secret ary(^irstar(is, dated Kdinburgh, 27 Sept. 
1998, tlius recommended Loudoun: ‘Pray, 
let not E, Melvin’s unreasonable pretending 
to the vacant gown make you slack as to 1^. 
Loudon, who, tliongh a youngeu* man, is an 
older an<l more noted presbyterian than he. 
Loudon has it in his blood, and it is a met- 
tled young fellow, t hat those who roeomimuid 
him will gain honour )>y him. He lias a deal 
of natural pai'ts and sharpness, a good stock 
of clergy, and by being in business he will 
d a i 1 y i i n p rove ’ ( (\t $Sfa fe Pftpers^ 1774, 
p. 451). He retaiiuMl this otlice until his 
death, ‘ in wliich j)Ost,’ says Lockliart ( J/c- 
moirA of Set) fhnuJ, 1714, ]>. 99), ‘ he behaved 
to all men’s satisfaction, studying to under- 
stand the laws and constitution of the. king- 
dom, ami determine accordingly.’ After the 
accession of Queen Anne, he was again sworn 
a membt*r of the Scotch privy council, and 
from 1702 -4 si*rved as one of the commis- 


ubli.shed articles w(*re ‘ l^Hgmds oi the 
jochs and Glens,’ which appeared in ‘ Heiit- 
ley’s Miscellany’ (//>.); other papers of liers 
appeared in the ‘Monthly Magazine.’ Her 
first novel, ‘Tlie Only Da^ightiu*,’ tinislied in 
1837, when she was twenty, was published 
in 1839. It was favourably received. Another 
novel, ‘Th(^ Cardinal Vinues, or Morals and 
Manners connected,’ was published in 1841, j 
2 vols. But her health hrokt* down ; she fell j 
ill, and was taken to the continent for the | 
winter. A third novel, ‘ KatherineRaiidolidi, 
or Self-Devotion,’ was written by Miss (\imp- 
bell during her stay abroad ; luit she had a. 
fresh attack of illness there, and died on 
ID Feb. 1841, aged 23. 

‘ Katherine Randolph, or Selt-Devotiou, 


si oners of the Scotch treasury. In 1704 he 
was appointed joint-secretary of state with 
William, third marquis of Aniiandale, and 
afterwards wit h John, sixth earl of Mar. In 
March 1709 ho was made one of the Scotch 
commissioners for tin* union, and on 10 Aug. 
in the following year was invested at Wind- 
sor with the order of the Thistle, On 7 Feb. 
1707 Loudoun resigned his titles into the 
hands of the (pieen, which, on the following 
day, were regranted to him and the heirs 
male of liis body, with other remainders 
over in default. The oHiee of secretary for 
state for Scotland being temporarily sus- 
pended (it was not abolished until 1749), 
he was appointed keeper of the great seal 
of Scotland during the queen’s pleasure on 
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io Mav 1708, and in the same yenr Mas sworn to his father’s house in St. James’s Court, 
a member of the English privy council. The I Wuring his last Jifteen years at the bar his 
office of keeper of the great seal had been practice had become so groat that lliere were 
created on the abolition of the post of lord ’ tew causes in which he >vns not engaged, 
chancellor, there being no further use for the ; In 178;3 he was appointed solicitor-general, 
nuUcial part of that office after the union. ' in succession to Alexander Murray of Hen- 
In addition to his salary of 8, (XK)/. the queen derland, who was raised to tlu? bench 011 
granted him a pension of 2,(>(X)/. a year. In t> Afarch in that year, but upon the accession 
1713 he was deprived of this office for refus- of the cfadition ministry he was dismissed, 
ing to comply jvith some of the uieasurt‘s of and Alexander Wight appointed in his place, 
the tory administration. On the accession ; I -pun the fall of tlu* coalition ministry he 
of Oeorge I in the following year he was succi»i*ded the lion. Henry Krskine as lord 
again sworn a privy couindllor, an<l in ITlo advfjcate. and in tlie month of April 1784 
appointed lord-li<*utenant of Ayrshire. He was tdected member for the Glasgow district 
served as a volunteer under .John, second duke of burghs. In parliament lie never took a 
of Argyll [q. v.], at 1 I 10 battle of Sheriflhiuir, ■ very jn-omiiien! position, and but few of liis 
where he behaved with great gallantry. In speeches are ri‘cor(led {Parliavienffn'y JUh* 
1722, 1725, 1720, 172s, 1730, and 1 731, lit* • /eri/, xxiv-xxvii. ) In 1 785 helnlrodncetl a 
acted as lordhighcominissionerto the general ; bill for tlie reform of the c(»urt of se.ssioii, in 
assembly ol the kirk ot Scotland. .In 1727 | wliich it was propos<*d ton;<luce tlie niimht*r 
he uhtainedapensionof 2.CXK)/. ayt*ar for his i of tht* judges from iifteen to ten, and at the 
life. AtthennionhewaselectedbytheScotch ; same tiim* to incrt*ast* their salaries. The 
parliament as out* of the sixteen Scotch repre- measure met witli so much opjjosit ion that 
sentative peers, and was re-elect(‘d at six fol- ■ if was al>aml()n<*d, and in the following vear 
lowing general t'lectioiis. He died on 20 Nov. the salarit s i>f tin* jmiges wtu*e increased, but 
1731. T\u) earl married, on 0 April 17(.K), tlu'ir niimbt-rs wt re mA diminished. Aftt?r 
I.ady Margaret l)alrym])le, only daughter of holding tie- rffik-e of lord atlvocatt* for nearly 
John, lirst earlol Stair, by wlioiii he had one six yt*ars, la* was appointt*d ])resident of tin* 
son, John (1705-1782) [q. v.], who succeeded , court of M*s,sit»n on the death of Sir Thomas 
to the tit h*, ami two daughters, Klizabt*th and : Miller, hart. Il(*took his seat mi the bench 
Margaret. Tin* countess, who was a highly ac- : for tht* tinu* on 14 N()v.l780,andas- 
complished woman, survived her hus])and for j Humed t he judicial tith^ of Lord Snccotli. 
many years. She residt*d at Sorn (^astle in j In 1704 he presided over the ciuniiiissitm of 
Ayrshire, wliore she intcirested lierself in agri- oyer and 1 t*niilner which was opened at Edin- 
eultural pursuits, particularly in the planting Jnirgh on 1 4 A ug. for t be t rial of those* accused 
of trees. After an illness t*f a lew tlays she of high treason in Scotland, lloth Watt and 
died, on 3 April 1 777, at a very advanced age. Hownit* wert* h)und guilty, ami t he former was 
|«ir R. Itouglas’s Peerage of Scotland (18J;3), execut ed ( y>m/.v,xxiii. I 1G7-1 404, xxiv. 
ii. HO, 150; Rrunton and Haig's Senators of the l'-20()). t 

College of Justice (1882), pp. 408-9; Sir H. (Janipbt‘ll lit^ld the post of lord president 
Nicolas’s Orders of Knighthood, 1842, iii., T. p. for nim*tt*en yt^ars, ami upon Ids resignation 
32; Haydn’s Rook of Dignities.] G, F. IL R. | was succoodrd by Uob<‘rt Hlalr of Avontoiin. 

He sat tor the last time «ui 11 July 1808, 
CAMPBELL, Si K ILAY (1734-1823), of being the hnal occasion on which the old 
Succoth, lord president, Avas born on 23 Aug. court of st'ssion, consi.^^ting of Jifteen judges, 
1734. He Avas the eldest son of Archibald sat together. After the vacation the court 
Campbell of Succoth, one of tlu^ princix)al sat fortheJirst time in tAvo divisions. On 
clerks of session, by his Avife, lleien, only 17 Sept, in the same year he avus created a 
daughter of John Wallace of Elleralie, Ren- l)arom*t. Ailerhis retiremtmt iVoni the bench 
frcAVshin*, and was admitted an Jidvocate he presided ovt'r Iavo different commissions 
11 Jan. 1757. Early in his can.*er he obtained appointed to inquire into the state of tlie 
an extensiAf* practice at the bar, and was one courts of laAv in Scotland. This Avorkoccu- 
of the counsel for the appellant in tlie great pied him nearly Jifteen years, during which 
Douglas peerage case, Tliis important case, ho prepared a series of elaborate reports which 
engrossect the public attention at the time, to this day are most valuable as Avorks of 
and so great Avas young CampboU’s enthnsi- reference. During the later years of his life 
asm tlial. he. pf)sted to Edinburgh iniinediatidy j he chieliy r(*sided at his estate of Garseiibe, 
after the decision of the House of Ijords, and j.Dumbarlonshiiv, Avhere betook a principal 
avms the first to announce tlie result to th<^ i share in the* transaction of county business, 
croAvds in tin? street, Avho, unharnessing the and amused himself in literary and agriciil- 
horses from his carriage, dreAV him in tnumph tiiral pursuits. He died on 28 March 1823, 
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ill the eighty-iiiut li year of his age. He was an 
abl«^ and ingenious lawyer, but without any 
powers ()f lorensic oratory. His written plead- 
ings were models of clearness and brevity, but 
his speaking, though admirable in matter, w as 
the r«‘ verse of attractive. As a judge* he w^as 
respected, and in private* lui was ])opular. 
The university of Glasgow conferred on him 
the degree of doctor ftf law\s in 1784, and 
from 1709 to ISOI he held tlie oiftce f>f lord 
rector. In 17()() lie married Susan Mary, the 
daughter of Archibald Murray of Murray- | 
held, by wdiom he had two sons and six 
daughters. His eldest son Archibald, who 
succeeded to the baronetcy, w as admitted an 
advocate 11 June 1701. He Avas appointed 
an ordinary lord ol‘ session 17 May 1809, and 
took bis scat on the bench as Lord Succ.oth. 
On the resignat ifui of Lord .Vrniadale lui 
became H lord justuMarv, 1 May l8l:{. He 
resigned both tliesf* ollices at t Iu‘ end of 182 1, 
and died on -d July 1840. Sir Hay’s tliinl 
<laugbler, Susan, married Graiifurd Tait of | 
llarviestow'ii, Clackmannan c< unity, whose 
youngest son, Arcliibald Caui])beli, alter- j 
wards la'came arcliliisliop of Cant erburv. | 
'fhe jireseiit baronet is Sir llay’s great-grand- 
son. 1 f is i)ortrail, painted ))v Jolm Cartridge, 
Avas cxliibited in the loan collection of 1807 
{Catahf/ue, No. 780), and Iavo etcliiugs of 
liim Aviil be found in the st'eond voluiiu* of 1 
Kay, Nos. and «*K)0. He wrote the jol-*j 
lowung works: 1. ‘Decisions of tlie CViurt 
of Session, from the end of the year 177)0 
to the end (»f the yi'ar 1700.’ C/t»lIect('d by 
Mr. John Campbell, junr., and Mr.^ Day 
Campbell, advocates, Ldiiiburgli, I70o, tol. 
2. ‘An Kxplanatioii of the Hill pniposed in 
the House of Commons, 1785, respecting 
the Judges in Scotland ’ (anon. 1785!-'), 8vo. 
,S, ‘Hints U])on the (Question of Jury Trial 
as applicable to tb»* Proceedings in tlie (}ourt 
of Session’ (signed 1. (>.), hklinburgh, lK)0, 
8vo. 4. ‘ The Acts of Sed<*riint of the Lords 
of C^)uncil and Session, Ivoni tlu^ Institution 
of the College ot Jiistici' in May 1*),12 lo.Janu- 
ary 1558.’ l’ul)lisb(‘d under the direction of 
Sir Hay Campbell, hart., LL.H., hklinburgli, 
1811, /ol. Tins contains a preface of forty- 
three pagt?s written by Campbtdl. 

[Bruiitou and Haig s Senators of the Cotlogeof 
Jastico (1832), pp. o39-10, 547 : Ka/s Original 
Portraits (1877), i. 103, 125, 2(H), 302. 814, 3/o; 
ii 89-91 380-4,442; Omoml’s H)rd Advocates 
of Scotland (1883), ii. 05, 174-7; ^""‘'kbnr^s 
Memorials of his Time (1850), 99- 102, I2o-130, 
136, 246; Ocnl. Mag. xeiii. pt. i. 509 ; Brit. Mns. 
Cat.] 

CAMPBELL, Sir JA:MES (d. 1612). 
[See Cambki.t.,] 


CAMPBELL, SiK JAMES (1667-1745), 

of T..aAvers, general, third son of JameH Camp- 
btdl, second eai'l of Loudoun, by Lady Mar- 
garet, .^^ontg^)mery, second daughter of the 
seventh earl of Eglintoiin, Avas, according to 
tlui obituary notict^ in tlie ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ born in 1667, altliougli in Douglas’s 
‘ Pt*cragti of Sc(.>tlfind ’ it is pointed out that 
this date is prf)bably some years too early. 
He* entered tin? army as lieiiteiiant-colomd 
t)f the 2nd dragoons or Scots Greys in 1708, 
through tlie iiiHiieiice of his brother, Hugh 
Campbtdl, third earl of Loudoun [q. v.J, avIio 
Avas a commissiomn* for accomplishing the 
union hetAA’een England and Scotland, and 
ont* of the tirst sixteen represtmtatiA^e pt*ers for 
Scot land, and he greatly distinguislied himself 
at tlie hard-f«)iight battle of Malplaquet on 
1 1 St‘pt . 1700. In t his hrit tie the Scots ( trews 
were stationed in front of the right of the 
allit*d line under tlie command of Prince Eu- 

f eiie, and wdien tlu* obstinate resistance of tlie 
'reiicli madt* the issue of tlie battle doubtful, 
Campludl, though lie had been ordered not 
to move, .suddenly charged with liis dragoons 
right through the enemies’ line and back 
again. The siu'Cess of t Ids cliarge determined 
tile battle in that (juarter, and on the follow- 
ing day Prince l^ugene publicly thanked 
(.’amphell htdore tin* Avhoh* army for exceed- 
ing his orders, lie continued to servo at the 
head of the SiJots Greys until the peace of 
”trt*c*ht, and th(*n threw himsedf, with his 
brother. Lord Loudoun, ardently into poli- 
tics as a Avarm supportt*!* of the Hanoverian 
succession. He was made colonel of the 
Scots Gr(?ys in 171 7, and aaois returned to the 
House of Gtunmons as M.P. for Ayrshire in 
1727. When ( M‘orgt‘ 11 catiit‘to t he throne, 
be sIioavihI his appreciation of military gal- 
lantry by promoting Campbell to hti major- 
geiu'ral and appointing him a groom of his 
bed-chamhtu-, and in 1788 he Avas made go- 
A'ernor and constable of Edinburgh Castle. 
'Flu* long period of peace maintained by the 
policy of Sir Robert Walpolt* presented 
t’ampludl from seeing service, for twenty- 
eight years, hut in 1742, Avlien Avar Avas 
again declared against France, lie Avas pro- 
moted lienti'iiaiiGgeneral and accompanied 
the king to Germany as general commanding 
the cavalry. At its head he charged the 
ynaison du roi^ or household troops of France, 
at the battle of Dettingen on 16 June 1748, 
and Avas iiiA esteda knight of the Bath before 
the Avliole army on tlie field of battle by 
George 11. He continued to command the 
cavalry after tin* king returned to England 
until the battle of Fontenoy on 80 April 
1745, at Avhich battle he headed many unsuc- 
cessful charges against the army of Marshal 
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8nxe, but towards the dost) of tiu> day his » 
leg was carried off by a cannon-ball, and ! 
he died while being put into a litter, and ' 
was buried at Brussels, Campbell married 
Lady Joan Boyle, ehlest daughter of the first 
carl of Glasgow, and his only son, J arnes Mure 
Caraplxdl, succeeded jus fifth earl of Loudoun, 
and was the fatlu'r of Flora, countess of Lou- 
doun and inarchioTn\ss of Hastings. 

[Historical Hc««)Vtl of the Scots (Ireys; Dou- 
glas slVc rage of Scotland ; Fosters Scotch 
p. 55.] II. M. S. 

CAMPBELL, Sia JAMES ( 17t5:l-lHlP), 

f oiieral, eldest son t»f Sir Janu s ( ’ainpliell of 
iiveriieil (17J7 ISOo), knighted 17SS, hert'- 
ditary usher of the white nul for Sctithnid, 
and \\ for Stirling burghs, 1 7S() 9, wjisbovn 
in 17t5*k He received liis first coininission as 
an ensign in tlie 1st n*ginient or Uoyal Scots 
on 19 July 17S0, wa.s promoted lieutenant 
into the 94th regiment o Dec. I7sl,andat 
once exchanged into the tiOth <»r American 
regiment, with wliicli ht‘ s(‘rved the last two 
campaigns of tlie American wjir (J’ indepen- 
dence. On the conclusion of peace he was 
promot(‘d captjn’ii the 71st regiment on 

6 March 17S.4, and oxclianged to tlie 7drd on 
OJune 17H7, which he joined in India, wliere 
he acted as Jiide-de-camp to his nnch*, Sir 
Archibald (\impb(‘ll ( 17J9 91 ) [(pv.], and, 
after again excluingiiig into the I9lli dragi tons, 
served in the three campaigns of 1790, 1791, 
and 179:^ of Lord Gorriwallls against Tippoo 
Sahib. On I March 1794 he was proinoterl 
major, and then ndnrned to ICngland, where he 
was appointed limitiunint-colomd of the Oho- . 
shire rencibles on 17 Nov. 1794. (^ampbell | 
served in the (Jiaiimd Islands and in Ireland ! 
until ISOO, when he was appointed a.ssi.staut 
adjutant-general at the Horse Guards; on 
1 Jan. IHOl he was prrnnoted colonel by bre- 
vet, and on 1(3 Jan. 1S04 lieutenant -colonel of 
the tUst regiment. In iSOo he was aj»pointi*d 
adjutant-general to the force destined for tlie 
Meditf*rranean under Sir James (/raig. He 
acted in that capacity from IHOoto 1 Hid, and 
was only absent on occasion of the battle of 
Mai (la, and won the coiifideiicci of all th<i 
generals who held tin? command in Sicily. 
On 17 Sept. 1 Hi 0 General Oivuigiiac managed 
to g(‘t d,r)(X) men sjifely across the straits of 
Messina, and had got one battjdion ])ost('d on 
the cliffs, wliile the others wert‘ fast dismn- 
barking, when (.'am^ihell, by a ra])id attac.k 
with the 2Iat regiment, re]jeUed the dismn- 
barking battalions, and compjdled those al- 
ready landed to surrender. Forty-tliree offi- 
cers and over eight linndred men were taken 
prisoners, with a loss to the hlnglish r(»giment 
of only throe men wounrh^l. 1 luring liisteniiro 


of office he had been promoted majpr-general 
on ‘Jo April 180H, and lieutenant-general 011 
4 June iHl.d, and in 1H14 ho was ordered to 
.take poss(*ssi(m of the Ionian islands. Tlie 
I'Vench governor refusiul to hand over the 
governmeJil until Campbidl threatened to 
oj»en fire. H(» remained in the Ionian islands 
as governor and eommatuhu* of tlie forces till 
IH|(>, when Sir Tliomas Maitland was ap- 
]»ointed lord high commissioner. A French 
antliorily states him to have acted in a most 
despotic way, and to have aholished the uni- 
versity, t he jicjidemv, ami t he press established 
by the Fnmeh. lie returned to England in 
iHlti. and wjis cnuiti^d 21 biironet for liis ser- 
vie(‘s on Oel. IHIH; he did not long live to 
wear t his (list inct ion, hut died on o June lHl9, 
and wa.'* buri<*d in ^Vestmiiister Abbey. At 
his death, ns lie Irft im children, the baroni?tev 
of Gainpbell of rnvm*Tu*il became extinct. 

ISoe the iJoyal Military Calendar (cd, 1815) 
for liih berviei’s ; I'oster’s .M(*niber4 of Parliament, 
Scotland, for his pedigree ; Sir II. K. IhinbiirY s 
Narrative of .some Passages in the great War 
with 1 'ranee for his serviei'.s in Sicily, and espe- 
(‘ially CampbelFs own Ja tlers in the Appendix, 
])p, IG3-71; and Les lies ioniennes fuMidant 
1 ’occupation frarajaise et le proteotoriit anglais - 
d’a]nvs d(is documents antlientirjucs, la plu)»art 
inedits, tires dcs papiors du general do division 
(.-omte Doiizelot, gouverri(‘ur-gt‘rieral des lies 
ionieruK's sons 1(‘ premier FJnpire ; suivis de 1m 
VoiT(5spondance echaijgee <ai 18)4 imtrc le gou- 
vcrnetir fr;iiM,-ai.s, le liHutenant-gcinu’al Jjvmes 
(’jimpbcsll el le. eon! re-amiral Sir Jolm Ixoro 
pnnr la rumisc des foriere.s8es el. dc File de 
Corfou.] 1{. M. S. 

CAMPBELL, Sir JAMES (1740 1H;12), 
author of ‘Memoirs written by Ilim.self,' 
W 21 S th<^ eldest son f>f John OalJaiider of 
Gniigforth [ij. v.], by hi.s wife Mjiry, daughter 
ol Sir Jiimes I Jvingstone of (Quarter, ancY wa.s 
horn on lil Oct. (O.S.) 1745. Ho was edu- 
cated at the high school of Edinburgliy and 
afterwards under a private tutor. In 1759 
he jointai the 51st r(‘giment as ensign, and 
servtid in tin; seven years’ Avar. Under Sir 
.Tohu Acton lu* was inspector-general of 
troops at Naidcs, and at the request of Lord 
Nelson he wetit to the Ionian islands to 
confirm the inhabitants in tlnur attacjiment 
to th(i Englisli cause, remaining there till the 
peace of Amifui.s in 1802. On succeeding to 
the e.stnte of his cousin-german, Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell of Ardkinglass, be adopted 
tlie ntiiiie of Campbell. About tliis time 
lie was resident in Paris, where he made 
the acfjuaintnnce of a French lady, Madame 
Lina Taliiui Sassem. Being detained by the 
order of Napoleon, he sent, her as his com- 
missioner to ScotlaiKl, designating her in 
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the powei;;. of attorney with which he fur- 
nished her as his ‘ beloved wife.* On his re- 
turn to Scotland lie declined to recognise 
the relationsliip, and in consequence she 
raised an action against him in the court of 
session, when, although the marriage was 
found not proven, she was awarded a sum of 
•JOO/. p»*r annum. On appeal to the House 
of Lords the award was withheld, and the 
lady occupied the remainder of her life in 
conducting various actions agaiiist him, being ' 
allowed to sue infonnd pauperis*, (’amphell 
died in 1832. lie was thrtv* times married 
after a legal lonii and hd’t a large family. 

[Memoirs of Sir James (.^impbell of Ardkin- 
glass, written l)y himself, 1832 ; Aii(l<3rs.)n s 
Scottish Nation; Burke’s Limled Gniitry, i. 2*>0.] 

f. K. 11. 

CAMPBELL, Si K .1 A M K8 ( 1 773 r-1 H.T,), 

g«meral, tmtered the army as an ensign in The 
1st royals, and was promoted li(‘iitt;iiant on 
20 March 1701 in the saiiu' regijiieiit , and 
captain into tlie 12nd Highlaiulers or Black 
AN’atcli on 0 Sept. 1701. C\iiiipl)ell joined 
the 12nd at Gibraltar, and was tuigaged in 
tile ca])t are of Minorca ]»y LitHifenant-general 
the lion. Sir Glia lies Stuaii in 1 70S. On 

3 Jan. 1700 he was proinott'd major into the 
Argyle Feucibles, then stationed in Ireland ; 
but on 7 April lS02 1 h‘ exchanged for a cap- 
taincy in tile 04th regiment, wliieh he joimal 
at Madras in September 1S()2, and with hich 
he remained continuously until obliged to 
leave on account of wiuiiids received at tlu» 
battle of \’ittoria in 1(S13. Ills lirst serviees 
were in the Maliratta war under ^lajor-gene- 
ral the Hon. Art liur Wellesley, whose foive 
he joined at Trichiiiopoly in January 1S03, 
after a forced marcli of 0S4 miles. He greatly 
distinguished himself tlirougliout the war; 
he was specially tluinked for his services at the 
battle of Argaum, he led tin* (?eiitre attack on 
the fortress of Gawil Ghur, and lieadcd the 
stormors of tlu> inner fort, and was again men- 
tioned ill despat (‘lies ; luj forced the (*neiiiy’s 
outposts and batteries at Ghaiidore, and for a 
short period towards the close ot the war com- 
manded a brigade! Wfdli)u;t(m!:>iippicmentarif 
Denjiatchfis, iv, 21)1 , 21)1)). He was specially 
rewarded bv being allowed bat la for the rank 
of major, to wliich lu‘ had been gazetted ou 

4 July 1803, though the information did not 
reach* India until tlu' war was over. The 
order was dated 29 Aug. 1801, and he wa.s 

i )romoted lieuttmaiit-coloiiel ou 27 Oct. 1804. 
hi October 1807 the men of the 91th regi- 
ment, whicli was then the mo.st effective in 
India, were drafted into other regiments, and 
the otlicers and ficadipiarters under Cami>- 
hell returue<l to England, and were stationed 


in Jei*s€iy, where, by vigorous recruiting, the 
regiment soon completed its numbers, and 
' in January 1 8 10 it was ordtuvd to Ikjrtiigal, 
and from there to Cadiz. At that jiluce he 
commanded a brigad(‘, and for sonu* time the 
gairi.smi, but was ordei-t^d again to Jjisfion in 
September 1 HfO, when tlie 9 Ith regiment was 
brigaded with the 1st brigade of tlie 3rd or 
fight iiig division under ibeton, and ( ’ainpbrdl, 
as smiior colonel, assumed the command of 
the brigade until tlie arrival of Major-general 
the Hon. Charles Golvilh* 011 14 Oct. 1810. 
ITider liini the 94th regiment served in all 
the engagements in the pursuit after Mas- 
sena and at the battle of Fiieiites de Oiioro, 
ami in Decemlier 1811, when Colville look 
the command of tin* 4th rlivisioii, Campbell 
again assumt‘d the command of t he lirigade, 
whicli he htdd at t he storming of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, the storming of Badajoz, wlum, owing 
to the wounds of l*icton and Kempt, he com- 
manded the 3rd division, which took tlie. 
(‘a^tle and llius the city, and at the battle of 
8a 1 a ni a n ca , w b ere b e wa s W( )und ed , ai i d h e d i d 
not again surrender tiu* command of the bri- 
gad(‘ to G(*ntU'a] ( 'olviih' until June |8I3. At 
the battle of Vittoriu be only commanded his 
regiment, and was very severely woiiiulod 
early in the act ion, and he bad in consequence 
to rot urn to I'lngland aiidbaive tlie94tb for the 
first time siiici‘ h(3 joined it in India in 1802. 
His wound prevented him from again seeing 
service, hut lu' received some Howards for his 
long s€‘rvice. H e Avas ])romoted colonel cm 
4 June 18 1 . 3 , and nuuh* a (M5. and K.l\8. in 
1 8 1 hand recei \’ed a g< )ld ci’oss a ml ( ine (dasp for 
Kueiites de Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Ihuhijoz, 
Salamanca, and \ ittoria. A regulation had 
been made on tlie (*xt(‘iision of the order of 
the Bath in January I 8 I 0 , that only oilicers 
with a cross and t wo clasjis should receive the 
K.C.B., whicli excluded Canqibell; but both 
Lord Wellington and Lord Bathurst fell the 
hardshi]) of this rule, which excluded such 
men as Cam])btdl, and included manvAvho had 
only been ])reseut and not much engaged at 
n greater number of battles; and in a letter 
dated 28 Feb. ISlo T^ord Bathurst, the secre- 
tary of state, specially proposed to make five 
mowst distinguished oliicers, luaided by Colonel 
Campbell, K.C\J5. (i7>. ix. 08 I ), Tile project 
wUvS nut, however, carrieil out, and he was 
not nuule a K.C.B. until 3 Dec. 1822. Sir 
James (■amjibell never again saw active ser- 
vice. On 18 ;March 1817 he married Lady 
Dorothea Culle, younger daughter of the first 
Earl of Desart ; on 12 Aug. 1819 lie was pro- 
■ moted major-general, and in 1830 was niado 
; colonel otThe 74th, and in 1834 of the 94th 
regiment, and he died at Paris on 6 May 
I83r,. 
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[Koyal MUiUry Calendar; Wfllingtou Des- 
patches and Supplementary Despatches; Gent, 
Mag. July 1835.] 11. M. S. j 

CAMPBELL, Sir JOHN {d. of j 

Lundy, Scotch judge, ^vas, according to 
Crawford {^Officers of State, p. **170), the son ‘ 
of John Campbell of Lundy (who w’aa noiui* 
nated lord high treasurer of Scot land in 1515, 
and was succeeded by tlie blaster of Cl leu- 
caini in 15*J<»), by Isabel, rlaughter of I*utrick, 
lord Cray, and widow of Sir Adam Crichton 
of Rut liven ; but Haig and Rrunton {Sena- 
/ oca * of the Colltye of Justice^ p. l?5) are of 
opinion that the treasurer and judge arc one 
and the same person. From an entry in 
the records of tlie court, 20 July 1552, it 
W'ould appear tliat Sir John Lundy, the 
judge, had been treasurer. On account of 
iiis wi(U> linowledge of the laws, Sir John 
Lundy avhs ajjpninted one of tlie first lords 
of session when tlie College of Justice was 
instituted by James V in 1552. He w^as 
also a member of tlie privy council from 
1510. When an alliance, was proposed be- 
tween King James and the Queen of Hun- 
gary, Campbell was sent to Flandm-s to ‘ in- 
quire of lu?r manners and wesy her persoiiii, 
and to assay how the rnarriagt* might be 
concluded, but without any commission to 
conclude until the king had taken counsel’ 

{ (UtL State Paper^^^ Henry VIII, vol, iv. ]>t. 
iii. app., entry 259). He was also employed 
on various diplomatic services — among others, 
that of conelihliiig a peace ratifying the 
privileges of the Scots in the count ri(\s under 
tlie dominion of the emperor in 1551, and in 
151 Las ambassador from James V to Henry 
A"ITl ( Cal. State Papers, Scottish Series, ])p. 
59, 42). On Di May 1555 he was m)pointed , 
captain-general of ‘ all the fute-haiids in 
Scotland/ In February 1548 lui arrived 
witli troops at Dundee, wliicli, however, iin- | 
mediately beat a retreat {ih. HI ). In tbe | 
books of sederunt of the court of session, j 
25 Feb. 1500, there i.s a letter to liim from 
Queen Mary, regarding ^a pretend it testa- 
ment of the (|ueen-regent, our mother, whom 
Crod assoilzie, wherein ye are excculttr, the 
nullity of which is evidently known, as we 
made evidtmtly appear by the letters we 
despatch instantly away to our realm for 
that effect.’ On 11 Feb. 1505 lie was suc- 
ceeded as justice by Henry llaliiaves of 
Halhill, who had previously held the same 
olhee between 1558 an<l 1510. 

[Crawfortf-s Officers of State, 370 ; Haig and 
Bnintoii’s Senators of the College of Justice, 
21-3 ; Cal. State Papers, Scottish Series, vol. i.; , 
Brewer’s Cal, State Papers, Ut igii of Henry VIII; | 
Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
vol. i.] T. F. H. 


CAMPBELL, JOHN, fiist EAjih oi’ Loir- 
DOUN (I59H-1005), was the eldest sou of Sir 
Jamt?8 Campbell of Lawers, by hi.s wife, 
Jean, daughter of James, first lord ('olvill <)f 
(hilro.*<8. He w’as born in 1598, and on Ids 
return from travelling abroad was knighti-d 
by Jnim\s \l. In 10201uMnarried Margaret, 
the eldest daughter of George Campbell, 
master of Loudoun. Cpon the death of ht*r 
graiidfather, Hiigli Campbell, first baron 
Loudoun, in December 1022, she became 
baroness laiiidoini, and hiu* husband took his 
.seat ill th»‘ Scntcli parliament in lier right, 
lie was (*reiili*tl earl of Loudoun, lord Far- 
rinyeaiie uud Manchline by jiafmit <!ated at 
'Fheobalds on 12 .May 1055, Imt in eonse- 
qiHMiee of Ids joining with tlie Karl (d* Hot lies 
and others in parliament in I lieir ojipositinu 
to the court with reganl to the act for em- 
powering the king to ju'escrihe the apparel 
of chundinien (Hc/a‘ of the Parliaments rf 
Seotland, v. 20-1 ),the patent was by a special 
order stopped at iht* chancerv, ami tlie title 
siipcrs« (hMl. S(>f>n after the passing of this 
act, the Scotch !)islK)ps resumed their episco- 
pal costume, and in 105<) tlie Hook of Canons 
Kcclesiast ical and the order for using the 
new' ser\ ice-boolv w'tTe issued upon the sole 
autliority of the king witliout (uinsiilting; the 
general assenihly. Hy his opposition to th 
]K)licy of 1 he court Loudoun bt‘cumc a favoii- 
rili; of tlie adherents of Ihf* pojmlai* eaiist*; 
and on 21 Doc. Hi57, at the meeting of tin* 
privy council at Dalkeith, in an elorpient 
speech, lie. detaihul the gric^vuiices of t lie 
‘ »Su])plicants/ and ])r('seiited a ])etitio!i on 
their liehalf. In KWi.s the ‘tables’ were 
formed and llu‘ co\eiiaiit renewed. In these 
procetnlings lie took a very prominent part, 
and being elect I'd eldiT for the burgh of 
Irvim^in the gi'Heral assembly, which met 
at GIasg(nv in i\o\ ember 1(358, he was ap- 
pointed ()m> ol the ussi‘ssors to the moderator. 
In th(i following year, with the a.ssi.staiice of 
his friends, la^ seized the castle.s of Strath- 
aven, Douglas, and Taut al Ion, and garrisoned 
them for flu^ popular party. He inarched 
with the Scotch army, under General Lt^slie, 
in the bor(h*r, and acted as one of the Scotch 
cejmmissioners at the short-lived pacili cat ion 
of Berwick, which vvas coneludecfmi 18 Juno 
1(559. On 5 March 1(>40 T^oudoun and tho 
Karl of Dunf(jrmline, as comm is.si oners from 
tlie estates, had an interview with (’harles I 
at Whiteluill, and remonstrated against the 
prorogation of the (Scotch parliament by tho 
Kings e.ominissioner (tlio Karl of TrtiqWir) 
before the business whicli liud been brought 
before them had been disposed of. No answer 
was giv<ui to tlui remonstrance, but a few 
days after Loudoun was committed to the 
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Towf^r upon acknowledging that a letter pro- 
duced by the hkirl of '^rraquair was in his 
own haiKlwriting. This letter was addressed 
‘ All] toy/ and requested assistance iVum the 
French king. It was signed by Iht? hkrls 
of Montrose, Hotlies, and Mar, Lords Lou- 
doun, Montgomery, and Forester, snd Gt*neral 
Leslie, but was not dated. Ijoudoun pro- 
tested without avail that it had been written 
before tlie pacilicatiou of Lerwick, that it had 
never been sent, and that if lit! had committed 
any oifence, he ought to bt^ questioned for it 
in Scotland and not in khigland. According 
to Ih'. Jlirch, a warrant was made ont for 
lioudouji’s execution witliout trial, but thi.s 
lias not been sufficiently corrobr crated, and 
after some nifuitbs’ confineintnit in tbeTf>wer 
be was lil)erate<i U])on the intercession of 
the Manpiis of Hamilton, and returned to 
S(!otland. On !2I Aug. in the sane* y(‘ar tlie 
Scotch army entered lOngland, and Loudoun ^ 
with it. Tie took part in theljattleof Xew- ' 
hnrn on the 2Sth, and was oiU‘ of tlie Scoteli 
commissioiKU's at Itipon in the following Oc- 
tohf'i*. Having come to an agr(*einent tor 
the cessation of hostilltit‘S on tlu'^otli of the 
samt' mouth, the further discussion of the 
treaty was adjourned t(» Londoti, where the 
Scotch commissiouers ‘wen* highly caresst'd 
by the ])arl ianu'iit.’ Iti Angu.st IfJ-H tlie 
king t)]M‘ned the Scotch jmrliatnent in ]>erson, 
the treaty xvitli Luglaiid was rati(it‘tl, an<l 
otlices and titles of honour xvere conferred on 
tlie * ])rinic c»»v<‘nimlei> w lio W(‘n' thought 
most capable to do him servii^e.’ A(‘cord- 
ingly Loudoun, * the princiiial niunagerof tlie 
n*hellion/ as Clarendon calls him, was aj)- 
])ointed lord chancellor of Scotland on JfOSopt. 
1(>H, and on 2 (let. took the oath of oflice, 
and received from the king the great seal, 
wdiich, since the resignation of Sjiotiswood, 
tlie archbishop of St. Andrews, had been 
kept by the ^faniuis of Hamilton. A]H*nsion 
of l,0(K)/. a year was also granti*d him, and 
his title of Farl of Loudoun was allowed 
him, with pivcedencv fn>m the dati* ot the 
original grant. When the king ioiiiul that 
tlie estates would not give their consent to 
the nomination eltlu'r of tlie Farl ot Morton 
or of Ijord Almond, as lord high treasnnu*, 
the treasury was ])ut int<i commission, and 
Loiulouii apjM^inted the lirst coiiiinissioner. 
In lt3I2 Loudoun w'as sent by thi^ conser- 
vators of the ]>eace to oibn- nuKliation bt^tween 
the king and tlie English parliament. lie 
liad several conferences with Charles at \ork, 
but, failing in the obj(‘et of bis mission, re- 
turned to Scotland. After the outbreak of 
the civil war, Loudoun w’^as sent to Oxford 
as one of the commission to mediate for peace. 
Charles, however, would not admit that the 


j act of ])acification gave the Scotch council 
I any authority to mediate, and refused to allow 
; the cinumissioner.s to proceed to London for 
that purpo.st*. In Loudoun was again 
I cho.sen elder for the burgh of Irvine to the 
gemn-al assembly, but this time declined the 
nomination. In the same year he avus Avith 
tin? other Scotch commissioners iiiAiterl to 
attend the discussifins of the assembly of 
divines at Westminster. Iif Kilo he was 
appointed oni^ of tin* Scotch commissioners 
to the treaty f)f Uxbridge, and though hedi<l 
his best to coiiA'ince the king of the impoliiw 
of holding out any further against the par- 
liamentary demands, his efforts aa^i* re unavail- 
ing. At XcAVcastle lie again iinsuccessfiilly 
attempted to jiersiiade the king, then vir- 
tually a prisoner of the Scotch army. In 
K)I7 Ijondoun, with the Earls of Lauderdale 
and Lanerick, Avassent to treat Avitli Charles 
at ( ^iri.shrook. On his return from England 
he AA’as chosen jiresident (d* the ])arliameiit. 
Avhich mot on 2 Mai’ch K5IS. Persuaded by 
the more violent ])arty of the cfivenaiiters, 
Avho denounced the ‘ engagiuneiit ’ as ‘ an un- 
laAA’ful confederacy with the enemies of (Jod,^ 
ho chaug(‘d sides and opposed lie* measure. 
He Avas, hoAA^oA^er, obliged to do public pen- 
ance in (he liigii church of Edinburgh for the 
part Avliicli he had originally taken. W'lien 
Montrose Avas lirought to the bar to receive 
sentence, Londonn commented Avitb severity 
upon his conduct. As lord cluincellor lie 
assisted at the coronation of (diaries Tl at 
Scorn* on I Jan, KioO, and was present at the 
battle of Dunbar, where sonit; of his h'tters 
to the kitig loll into Croinwidfs hands. Those 
letters Avere iiflerAA'ards published by the 
order of parliament. 

After the battle of 'Worcester Loudoun 
retired into the highlands, and in Kio.d joined 
the Earl of Cleiicairn and other royalists 
AA'ho had risen in the kiiig^s favour. Divi- 
sions arising among the leaders, Loudoun 
left them and retired further north. Ho at 
length suiTondered to Monck, AAdiose brilliant 
succt'ss had dtmionstrnted the uselessness of 
further resistance on the part of theroyalist.s. 
Loudoun and his eldest son, I^ord Maiichline, 
AA'ere both excepted out of CroniAvell’s act of 
indemnity, by Avliicb 4()0/. Avas settled on the 
(k>untess Loudoun and her heirs out of her 
huslmmrs estates. Upon the Restoration, 
notAvithstandiiig all that Loudoun had suf- 
fered for the royal cause, he Avas deprived of 
i the chancellorship, xvdiicb had been granted 
i to him ‘ ad a it am aut culpam ; ’ his pension, 

' however, Avas .still continued to him. 

In the first session of parliament in 1661 
lie spoke strongly in defence of his friend, the 
j Marquis of Argyll, who was then under an 
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impeachmout for high treason. Argyll was ; 
executed, and Loudoun became uppreliensive ' 
lest ho too might shai*e the same fate. In 
the following year, by an act ^containing some 
exceptions from the Act of Indemnite/ he 
was fined 12.000/. Scots. He died at Ldin- 
biirgh oil 15 March 1 00**3, and was buried in 
the church nf Loudoun, Ayrsldre. Several 
of hi.s sptM‘ches wen* printed in tlu* f(»rni of 
pnmjdilets, antPwill b<* found among the poli- 
tical tracts ill the Jlritisli Museum. Ly liis 
wife, Margaret, wlio survived liim, lie liad 
two sons ami two daughters. IIiselde>t s<ui, ; 
James, succeeded tothe title, and dit'd at Ley- 
den. On the deatli of James, the Hftli t‘arl 
(a grandson of ilie second earl), the title dt*- 
scended to his only daughter, Flora, who 
married Francis, second earl of Moira, aft<*r- 
wards first martinis of Hast ings. Fpon tin* 
death of Henry, toiirth marijiiisof Hastings, in 
18<)8, his eldest sister hecame the (7onntes5.s 
of Loudoun, and the title is now luJd by her 
son Oliarles, eb‘Venth earl of Loudoun. 

[George Fravv'furd'N Lives and Characters of 
the OffK*ei*s of tile Crown an<l State in Scotland 
(172H), i. Sir IL 1 )ongla.s\s Foeragc* of 

Scothiinl (181JL, ii. 148-9 ; llruntori ainl Haig's 
Senators of the College of (18H2), 

pp. .309-0; Clarendon’s Hist ory. ( 1 82(5 1 ; Sir 
James IJalfour's Historical Works ( 1825). v<ils. 
ii. iii. iv. ; Lett<‘r8 and Journals of Uobert 
HaiUie (Hannatyne Club PiiMications, No. 71 ), 

3 vols.] G. K. K. 13. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, first Eakl of 

Bkfada lba N n ( 1 055 - 1710), was descendeil 

from the Glcnorcliy branch of the Camjibell 
family, and wa.s the only son of Sir John 
( ’amj)hell, t«*ntli laird of Glenorchy, and Lady 
Mary Graham, daughter of William, earl of 
Strathearii. He actively assisted tim rising 
under Glencairn for Charles II, which was 
suppressed hy General JMouck in 1054. After- 
wards he entered into communications with 
General Moiich, and strongly urged him to 
declare for a free parliament in order to ob- 
tain formal assent to tin* king’s restoration. 
In the first parliament aft»»r the Hestoration 
he .sat as mcmlicr for Argyllshire. His abi- 
lities at an early period won him comsider- 
ahle influence in the higlilands, hut he owed 
the cliief rise in his fortunes to Ids p{‘cuniary 
relations wilJi George, sixth earl of Caith- 
ness. Being principal credit or of 1 liat noble- 
man, who had become hopeles.sly involved in 
debt, he obtained from him on 8 (Jet-. 1672 
a deposition of his whole estate.s and «*nrldoni, ! 
with heritable jurisdictions and titles of j 
honour, on condition that he look on him- ' 
self the burden of the earl’s debts. He wa.s 
in consequence duly infeofled in the lands 
and earldom on 27 Feb. 1675, the earl of 


(^lithness resi*rving his life-rent of the title. 
On the death of the earl, Sir John Carnphell 
obtained a patent cn*atinghim earl of Caith- 
nc.ss, dated at Whitt*liall 2t5 June 1677. His 
right to the title and estates was, however, 
disTUited by Georg** Sinclair of Keiss, the 
earrs iiepliew and heir male, wlio akso took 
forcible pos.session of Ids paternal lands of 
Kci.ss, I’esier, and Northfielu, which had l>een 
included in the deposition. The sheriff ile- 
cifled, as reganls tliese estati's, in favour of 
Campbell, and on Sinclair declining to re- 
mov«', (jimphidl obtnifu'd on 7 Jnm* 1680 an 
ordt*r from tlu* privy council again.'it him, 
and dtdeated his followers at Wick with great 
.•*jlHUghl er. In J uly of t lie following year the 
privy council, iindtu* tin* anlhority of a re- 
fenuicc tVoni ])arliaincnt, declared Sinclair 
entitled to tin* dignity of earl of Caithiu'ss, 
and in SeptemlsT following it was also found 
that lie had Ikmui iiinvarrantahly deprived of 
his ]mternal lands. The claims to tlu* earl- 
dom of Caithness being thus decidf>d in 
favour of Sinclair, Sir John Campbell on 
15 Ang. 1681 obtained another pait‘nr creat- 
ing him, inst(*ad, <*arl of nreudalhaiie and 
Holland, viscount ofTuy ami Pentland, lord 
Glenur(*hy, l>eiU‘d<‘ralo(*h,( Irnifdie and Wick, 
with tlie ])n‘(*ed(‘nc v of tlu* former ]>a1t*nt. ( )n 
the ncc<‘.ssion of Jam(‘S IT in ]685 he was 
! cn*ated a privy councillor. 

At the tim(‘ of tlu* revolution Breadal- 
bane was, next, to his kinsman, the Karl of 
Arg-yll, tlu* most poWfU'ful of the highland 
nobles, while he was not rt'garded by the 
otluT clans with tlu* saim* uncompromi.sing 
; hostility as Argyll. His grr*ed was indei*(l 
notorious, and his douhle-faced cunning made 
’ liim f(*ared and distrust *‘d by many of the 
chiefs, but his actions wer** not like those of 
Oiv. Argylls, regulat*‘d by lowland opinion, 
and lie was not the recognistal representative 
of h»wland authority. H<* was not therefore 
regarded by the chit*fs as an alien, and his 
n*markahle talents had gained him a great 
! ascendency througlioiit all the northern re- 
; gion.s. According to tlu* Mastur of Sinclair, 

! he was ^ re,f*koned the be.st headpiece inScot- 
' land* (jMcinoirs, p, 260), and no one had a 
' more thorough understanding both of the 
characters of the ditlercnt chiefs and of tlie 
various springs by which to induence their 
conduct. H(‘ is described by Macky 

p. 199) as ‘of fair complexion, of the 
gravity of a Spaniard, cunning as a fox, 
wise as a .serpent, and supple as an (*el,’ and 
as knowing ‘ neither honour nor religion 
hut where they are mixed with interest.’ Of 
this last characteristic there is striking illu.s- 
tration in the fact that, though a presbyterian 
by profession, he marched in 1678 into the 
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lowlands with 1,7(X) cluymonis for the pur- 
pose of supporting the prelatical tyranny 
(BtniNKT, Own Time^ ii. 8H). His course 
at th<,^ revolution was of a very tortuous 
character. There is undoubted evidencf; that 
he was in constant communiculion witJi 
Dundee, although he was too wary to com- 
mit himself openly and irrevocably to the 
cause of James 11. As early as July 
or only six days after the battle of Killie- 
crankio, lie seems, however, to have recognised 
tlu! irri‘triev«ble character of the disaster 
tliat had Ijcfallen that cause in Dundee’s 
dtaith, and was ex]>ressiiig through Sir Jolin 
Dalrymple his anxiety to serve King Wil- . 
liam. This was met hy Dalrymple witli the 
advice ‘ that the best way to show his sin- 
cerity was to cause the clans to come in, take 
tile allegiance, and give tli(‘ first example 
]iims(‘lf' {Loron anfl Mvlrilh /V/;>crs, ]). 2o<)). 
Til the Septi'iiiber following In* b(‘guii to act 
on this advice, and along witli (.)tlif‘r high- 
land noblemen took advantage of the act of 
indoniiiity. His adht*si(ui was a matter of; 
prime importance to tht‘ goveniinent, for a 
lasing ill the liiglilands, uiisiip[iorted by him, 
could not be regaiahal as forniidahle. I1u‘ 
gov<*rnment wen* well aware that his siuc<‘re , 
co-operation in their ]nir|>os(?s could be se- | 
cured only by a powtirful a]>peal to liis self- ’ 
iiitt‘rt‘st. AVlien, therefore, a large sum of 
inoney, acconling to some accounts | 

was phicetl in his bands in order to bribe the 
clans to submission, it must have been under- 
stood tliat a. consi<Iei*a lih* ])ro]»ort ion of the 
plunder would fall to liis share. At any 
rate, he had decided ohjections to tmter into . 
<letails as to how he liad disjios»‘d ot the, 
money, answering, in reply to the inquiry of. 
the Karl of Nottingham, ‘ T^he money is' 
spent, the highlands are qnie‘t,an<l this is 
the <*uly way of accounting among friends.’ j 
As early as March IdUOKing William mmited ^ 
to Lord Melville the atlvisabilitjy* of gaining j 
Dreadalbane, even at a lilgh price, in orih‘r , 
to secure the submission of the highhuuls 
(/7>. p. 4- 1). In aceordaiiee with these in- 
structions Jireadalhane r(*ci*iveil from Mel- 
ville au order to treat with the highlanders 
on lM April 1090, hut negotiations luing 
lire over a year, although on 17 Sept. 1090 
Breadalhane wrote a letter t‘xpressing his 
anxiety to have the highlands qiliet, ou the 
ground that lie luid been ‘ a very great sul- 
ferer by the present dissolute condition it is 
in ’ (iV/.’ 5;l0h Kveii at the conference which 
ho held with tlie chiefs in June 1091 his 
proposals were rec(?iviMl with much distrust, 
most of them believing t hat, if he po.ssessed 
the money, ^ he would lliid a way to keep a 
good part of it to himself’ (ib, 0:?3), but 


by signing certain ‘ Private Articles ' (Papers 
illuM ra i i v(* of the Co nr/ if ion of fh c I£if/h la 72 dsy 
p. 22), making the agreement null if an inva- 
sictn happened from abroad or a rising oc- 
curred in other ]jarts of the kingdom, he 
succeeded In inducing I hem to suspend Iiosti- 
lities till the following ()ctohf*r. Atatters 
liaving l)C(‘n hrougJit so far, a proclamation 
was issued on 27 Aug. ollering indemnity to 
all who had been in arms, bu^requiring them 
to swear tlu‘ oath in ])res(‘nct‘ of a civil judge 
before 1 Jan. J092, if they would esca])e the 
pmialt ies of treason and of iiiilifary cxi‘cii- 
tion (]>roclamal ion in J^apr7-s i/ ///.<' fra firt' of 
C!onditio7i of fho lliijhUuuU^ p]). 35 ~7). The 
jiroclainat ion enabled llrf-adalbane to ex'tort, 
tin' submission of the chiefs at a smaller 
pecuniary C(»st tluin would otherwise have 
been possihh*. Ily the influence of mingled 
cajoh*ry, brih(‘s, and tlireats, their resistance 
to his proposals was at last overcome, and 
all of them suhniitti'd within the prescribed 
time, with tin* (!Xct‘])tion of Maclaii, chief of 
the INfacdonalds of (Hcncoe, who had private 
reasons (»f his own for objecting lo any settle- 
ment, with the g()V’ernnu‘nt, Ihitil 31 Dec. 
LMacFaii manifested no signs of yielding, ami 
when he at last saw tin* lKq»eh.*ssin'ss of his 
resolve, and, went to temhT the oath at Port 
William, he found no one there to administer 
it, tin* nean‘st magistrate being the sheriffat 
liiverary. He set out t hit her witli all haste, 
and by yeheiin‘n( (‘utreaties, backed up by a 
letter from (V>lonel Hill, the goyi‘rnor of 
Kort William, induced the sln'riif to ac- 
(•e])t his oath. Ilremlalhaiie iiad now an op- 
])()rtnuity of reaping exeiiqilary vengeance 
on the wild . lohher clan which in its bar- 
ren fa. >t nesses ha<l for generat ions subsist (*d 
chieliy by <lepn*chil ions ou his own and the 
iieighhouring estates. Sir John Dalrymple, 
ma.stt'r of Stair | (|. v,], was eijually eager to 
destroy the bfiinl of mountain robbers, and 
tlie atrocious seln*me cou1rivt‘d was in all 
]»rol)ahility his suggestion, although Breadal- 
laiin* must have given advice, while Argyll 
[see CAMrnr.i.L, Akchijiai.u, tenth earl and 
first duke] also lent it his hearty support. 
The infamy of the massacre of (llencoe on 
13 Keb. 1<)92 must be shared by all the three 
nohhuuen, and if Dalrymple was chiefly re- 
sponsible, his motives were undoulitedly the 
purest, while Argyll had had less provoca- 
tion than Breadalhane. Breadalhane had 
acted with such circumspection that when 
in U)95 a commission was issued to inquire 
into the massacre, no tangible evidence was 
discovered against him, beyond the deposi- 
tion that a ])erson professing to he an emis- 
sary of his ehainberlain, Campbell of Balcad- 
deu, hud waited on Mad all’s sons to obtain 
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their signatures to a paper declaring that 
BreadalWne was guiltless of the nnussacre, 
with the promise that- if tluiy did so the earl 
would use all his influence to procure their 
pardon. In the course of their iuquiri(^s the 
commission discovered the exist ence of Bivad- 
albane’s ‘ Private Articles’ of agreeimuit 
with the highland cliiefs, and inconsequence 
he was on 10 Sept, committed to Edinhurgli 
castle, hnt King AVilliam’s privity being 
proved, he shortly afterwards received his 
liberty. Ho held himself aloof from t he ne- 
gotiations regarding tluj treaty of union in 
1706-7, and did not even attend parliament. 
Notwithstanding the part 1 hat h(‘ liad taken in 
obtaining the submission of the highlands, he 
ave secret encourageineTit to tli»' French 
escenl in regard to which Colonel Hooke 
was at tills time sounding the highland chiefs. 
Hooke reported, ‘ I am well satisfied with my 
negotiation, for though Lord Hroadalhin 
would not sign any pa}KM‘, I found him as 
hearty in the cause as can be wished. He 
promises to do everytliing that can he ex- 
pected from a man of hisweiglit, is truly 
zealous for tlie service of Ids majesty, as In? 
will show as soon as h(‘ shall hear of his 
being landed’ {Sreref l/hfftri/ of Colonel 
Jlijolio's Ncf/otiations (1760), p. 66). On the 
news of the intended rising in btdialf of tlie 
Pretender in 1714, IlrtMidalbane retired to 
one of his most inaccessible fortressc's, from 
which his escax)e was ])veve,nted liy station- | 
mg guards over t he passes. On being charged 
to appear at any time hetwe(‘u I Sejit. and 
yil Jan. 1715 at Edinburgh or (dsewdiere, to 
find security for his conduct, he sent a 
jiathetic certificate signed by a pliysician 
and the clergyman of Keninon*, dated Tay- 
monlli Castle J Sejit. 1715, testifying that on 
account of the infirmities of old age he was 
unable to travel wdlhoiit dangen* to health and 
life. Next day he ax)])eared at Mar’s cam]) 
at Logierait. According to the Master of 
Sinclair, Lord Drummond, who Avas en- 
trusted with the undertaking, had orders to 
commimi<*at o all to Jlreadalbane and l ake his 
advice (Memoirft, p. t26()). Broadalbaiie Avas 
quite willing to give the best advice he could, 
proAuded he did not compromise himself, and 
at any rate had no objection to reap Avhat 
pecuiiiai’y advantage might be olfen^d him by 
the court of St. Germains. ‘His business, 
as the Master of Sinclair (ixpressed it, ^was 
to trick others, not to be trickt.’ He had en- 
gaged to raise twelve hundred mem to join the 
clans, but although liis memory Avas refreshed 
by sending him money to raise f hern, he only 
sent three hundred. A ft erAvards he paid a 
visit to t he camp at Perth, seeking more money. 

‘ His extraordinary character and dress,’ says 


the Master of Sinclair, ‘ made everybody run 
to s«je him, as if he had been a spectacle. 
Among others my curiosity led me. lie was 
the meviest grave man I ever saAV, and no 
sooner Avas told anybody’s name, than he had 
some pleasant thing to say of him, mocked the 
Avhole, and had a Avay of laughing iuAvardly 
that was very perceptible ’ (th. p. 186). After 
the battle of Sherimnnir ‘ Ids three hundred 
mmi went home,’ and ‘ his lordship too cun- 
ning m)t to sec through the Avdiole affair ; we 
never could jiromise much on his friendship ’ 
(?7>. p. t^6()). The lukeAvarmness of his sup- 
port of the Pretender and his early withdrawal 
of the small force delivered the gOA^ernment 
from the nt'cessity f>f inquiring into his con- 
duct. I le died in 1 7 1 6, in his (ughty-first year, 
i Ho marrit‘d first on 17 Dec. 1657 Lady Mary 
! Ivich, third daughti'r of Henry, first earl of 
I Holland. By this lady he had two sons: 
i Duncan, styled Lord Ormelie, who survived 
j his father, hut Avas passed OA'er in the suc- 
i cession, and .If>lm, in his fath(n*’s lifetimo 
; styh‘d Lord Olenurchy, who became second 
I earl of Breadalbane. Of this nobleman, born 
1 1662, died 1752, known by the nickname of 
j ‘ Old Uag,’ Sir Walter Scott, in a note to 
the Master of Sinclair’s * Memoirs,’ p. 185, 
stat es fliat there Avtuv many anecdotes current 
of too indelicate a kind for publication. His 
son, John ( 1666 1782 ) [(]. v.], became third 
earl. 4’he secoiul wife of John, first earl of 
Breadallinne, Avas Lady Mary Campbell, third 
dauglitc'r of Archibald, munjuis of Argyll, 
doAvager of George, sixth earl of Caithness, 
by Avliorn he liacl a sou, Honourable Colin 
Campbell of Ardmaddie. By a third Avifo 
he had a daughter, J^ady Mary, married to 
Archibald Campladl of Langtoii. 

[Cra wford’s Piuirage of Scotland, 46-7 ; Dou- 
I glas’s Peerage of vSootlaiid, i. 238-9; Papers 
illustrative of tbo lligli lauds of Scotland (Mait- 
Jand Club, 1846); Sir .John DalrympIo’sMonioirs; 

I Sinclair Momoii’s (Abbotsford Club, 1858); 
Lcveri and Melville Papers (Bannatyne Club, 
1813) ; Lockhart Paj^ers, 1817 ; Macky’s Me- 
morials of Secret Services; Cullodun Papers; 
M<‘moirs of Sir Kwen Cameron (Abbotsford 
‘Club, 1842); Callionns Itodivivus ; or, Murder 
will out, 1692; The Massacre of Olenco: being 
a true narrative of the barbarous murder of the 
Gloiicomen in the Highlands of Scotland, by 
way of Military Execution, on 13 Feb. 1692: con- 
taining the (knnmis.sion under the Great 8oal of 
Scotland for making an Enquiry into the Horrid 
Murder, the Proceedings of the Parliament of 
Scotland upon it, the Report of the Commis- 
sioners upon the Enquiry laid before the King 
and Parliament, and the Address of the Parlia- 
ment to King William fnv Justice on the Mur- 
derers : faithfully extracte^l from the Records 
of Parliament, 1703 ; An Impartial Account of 
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some of tho Transactions in Scotland coiicorning 
the Karl of Broadalbin, Viscount and Master 
of Stair, Olenco-rncn, Bishop of Galloway, and 
Mr. Duncan Kol^ertson, in a letter t<i a friend, 

1 60»5 ; Stal c Trials, xiii. 879-91.5 ; Kountainhairs 
Historical Notices of Scottish Aflfliirs (Baiuia- 
tyne Club, 1848) ; Report of the Historical MSS. 
Commission, iv. .511-o, 521; MSS. Add, 23125, 
231.38, 2324 2, 23246-8, 232.59, containing his 
letters to the Duke and Duclu'ss of LaiKlerdale 
and to Charles 11; Hill Burttui’s History of 
Scotland; Macaulay’s History of Knpjlaiul.] 

'V. H. 

CAMPBELL, JOlfX, second Dukk op 
Aiujvi.l and DtJKi: op CiKnnNwrcit (1(578- 
174.*5), eldest son of Archibald, first duke 
[q.v. j, and Elizabetli, dau^ldt*r of Sir Li(»- 
iiel Taliiiasli, was born 10 Oct. 1078. It is 
stated that on the, very day liis ^raiidlatlier 
was executed, MO June 1085, be fell frenn a 
window ill the upper lio«)r of ljethiii^»-toii, near 
lladdiiigtou, without r(‘ceiving’ any injury. • 
He was ediicatiid ]»y private tutors, studying I 
the fdassics and phihjsophy under Mr. Walter i 
Cam])])ell, afterwards minister of Dunoon; j 
but as he gr(‘W to manhood tlu‘ fascinalion | 
of a military career laid .such strong- hold on 
his fancy that in 101)1 he prev'ailed on his 
father to introdiici* him to tin* court of King- 
William, who gave him tin' command of a 
regiment of foot. In the campaign of 170*2 : 
he specially distinguished himself at the siege j 
of Keyserswaert . On sneeeeding liislatln'i* j 
as Duke of Argyll in 1700 he was sworn a ! 
privy councillor, invest('(l with the order of 
the Thistle, and made eob»jicl of tin* He.otcli 
horse guards. TJie o])inioii formed at tfiis 
time by Mticky (Seerrf J/c?ao5‘.s*) of his clia- 
racter and abilities was iu)t belied by his after 
caiver. ‘ llis family,’ says Macky, ‘ will not 
lose ill llis person the great ligure they liave 
made for so many ages in tliat kingdom, 
having all tin' free spirits and good sense na- 
tural to tlie family. Pew of his 3 '«_'{irs liave 
a better mulerstaiidiiig, nor a more manly 
beliaviour. 1 le bath seen most of t he courts 
of Europe, is very handsome in a])pearaiice, 
fair complexioned, about 25 years old.’ His 
biographer also remarks that ‘his want of | 
application in his youth, when he came to 
riper years liis grace isooii retrieved by dili- 
gently reading the best antliors ; with which, 
and tile knowledge of mankind he liad ac- 
quired by being early engaged in afliilrs of the 
greatest importance, he was enabled to give 
that lustre to his natural parts whicli others 
could not acquire by ages of the most severe 
study ’ (CAMimELT., Llfr of John^ Duke of Ar- 
Ml). In 1705 he was nominated lord 
high commissioner to the Scottish parliament, 
which lie opened 011 25 June with a speech, 
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st rongly recommending the succession in the 

f rotostaut line, and a union with ihigland. 

n a great rlegree owing to his influence an 
act was passed on 1 Sept, for a treaty with 
England, by which the nomination of the 
Scottish eommissioners to treat witli the Eng- 
lish commissioners regarding' tlie union was 
placed in the hands of the queen. Though 
the Duke of Argyll had supported this ar- 
rangeineiit, he declined to act as a commis- 
sioner, because the Duke of Hamilton, whom 
he had engaged to get appointeil, was not 
among the niimbtu*. For his services in jiro- 
inoting the union lui was on his return to 
T..ondoa created a peer, by the titles Bnroii 
(yhatham and Earl of Ciremiwich. In the 
campaign of 17()() as brigadier-general with 
]Marl borough he showed signal valour at the 
battle of Ilaniilies, commanded in the trenches 
at O.stend till its surrender, and took posses- 
sion of Meiiin with a detachment when it ca- 
pitulated. At. ( )udenarde, 11 July 1708, the 
hat tal ions under his command weri' the first, 
to engage the enemy, and the firmness with 
which t hey maintained t heir posit ion against 
siqierior numbi*rs liad an iinjiortant inlliu'nee 
in determining the issue of the cfouHict. He 
look part in tlu' siege of Lille, wliitdi surren- 
dered on 8 Dec., and commanded as major- 
general at the sic'ge of (Jhi'iit, taldng possi 
.sionof tlu' town and citadel M Jan, 1700, tu 
April following he was ]iroinoted lieutenant- 
gi'iieval, and in this capacity he commandt'd 
ill the attacks on Touriiay, wliicli surrendered 
on 10 July after an assault oJ' three days. 
At tlie battle f)f Malplaijiiet, 11 Sept. 1709, 
he accomplisbed tin* critical t‘ntf*rpris(‘ of dis- 
lodging the enemy fnun the woods of Sart, 
displaying in tlie at tack i*xt niordinarv valour 
ami resolution. In the struggle lie had va- 
rious narrow escapes, si'veral musket -balls 
liaviiig passed through his coat, hat, tmd per- 
riwig. Marlborough having during the coiirso 
of the campaign written to the qiita'ii, pro- 
posing llis c)wn appointnieut as captain-ge- 
neral for life, the (juestlon was veierrt'd to 
certain pt'rsons, including Argyll, Avho ex- 
pressed his strong indignation at the pro])osaL 
According to Swift, Argyll, on ))eing ques- 
tioned by the queen as to wht?tber any danger 
would be inmirred by refusing to aeeeile to 
Marlborough’s request, re])lied that he would 
nndertako to seize him at the head of his 
troops, and bring liim away <leail or alivt*. 
The cause of Argyll’s implacable enmity 
against Marlborough is something of a mys- 
tt^ry. Tliere is no evidence that Marlborough 
j had treated him unfairly, or that Argyll eii- 
I tevtained any grudge against him on this ac- 
' count. That the whole estrangement grew 
out of the proposal regarding tlie captain- 

n ij 
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jxoii*falslu}) for life is not prohablo, altlioiif^h ; 
this possibly brought it to a head. It is not ' 
nulikely that its source was Argyll’s personal • 
ambition. After the battle of JNIulplacjiiet his 
reputation in the army ranked veiy high, and ‘ 
he had also tlie advantngt' of a strong personal 
ascendency over the troops, won by bis bead- 
strong valour and the honhauiiv with which 
he shannl their perils and har(l'^hips. It would 
seem that ArgvlTs vanity thus strongly llat- 
tered led him to regard Marlborough in the 
light of a rival. At any rate, from this t inie lie 
set himstdf to work Marlhorongli’s overt lirow 
with a pertinacity which led .S lari borough to 
•write of him, in a letter of March : ‘ I cannot 
havt' a worse opinion of any])ody than of the 
DliIo' of Argyll.’ After the fall of the whig 
ministry Argyll did not fail to express even 
in the camp vt‘rv strong sentiments regarding 
the eiVorls of ^larlborough to prolong the war 
(Marlborough’s letter to (Jodolphin, \2 .lunc 
1710), and when a vote ol‘ thanks was pro- 
posed to him in parliament started o)»j(‘Ctions, 
which hal to the abnudoumcnl of th»j motion. 
This procedure so coininerid(‘d Argyll to 
Harley and tin* lories that on '20 Dec. 1710 
he was installed a knight of the fJarler. An 
opportunity was also granted liiTu for grati- 
fying his niilitarv ambition Iw his appoint- 
ment, 11 Jan. 1711, ns ambassador extraor- 
dinary to Spain and commander-iii-(‘hief of 
the bhigiish forces in that kingdom, (hrc.um- 
stances were not, however, favourable fordis- 
]>layiiig bis military capacities to advantage. 
?sot obtaining the means of reslf>ring* his forces 
to a satisfactory condition, after th<* losses in 
pr<*viou8 campaigns, he was s(iarcoly able to 
do more than hold his ground, and did not even 
vent lire on any ent erjirise of nKunmil . After 
th(‘ peai^e of I it red it in 1 7 1 iM 10 Avas appoint imI 
commaiuler-in-chief of the forces of Scotland 
and governor of Hdinijurgh castle. This did 
not, however, by any means console him for 
tin* treatmmit lie had ex])erienced from the 
go vermne.nt during t he Spanish campaign, and 
h(' had soon an opportunily of manifesting 
his rescntmmit. In the didiate on the ques- 
tion as to whether the jiroteslant succession 
was in danger ^ under tin* ]>reseut, adminis- 
tration,’ he opiuily charged tluMninistry with 
remitting money to the highlaml chi(‘fs, and 
with removing from the army oHicers ‘ merely 
on account of their known affection for the 
housii of Hanover.’ Soon afterwards he 
adopt (al a courst* of ])roc(‘(lure which might 
have laid him open to tin* cliargt* of further- 
ing the schemes of the Jacobites, altliougb 
lie was undoubtedly act iiated by entirely op- 
posite motives. Wlien a malt tax was im- 
posed on Scotland, lie became one of tlu^ most, 
marked supporters of t he motion in J une 1 TD'l 


for the di.ssolution of the union, not only on 
the ground that t be iniposit ion of the tax was 
in violation of the union, but because ‘be be- 
lieved in his conscience’ that t lie dissolution 
of the union ‘ was as much for tlie interests 
of Fmgland ’ as of St*ol land. The motion was 
lost by a majority of only four vott*s. The 
agitation led Swift in his paiuphlot on the 
‘Ibiblic Spirit i>f tlie Whigs’ to refer to the 
Scots in sucli contmnpt iiou.s tiuTiis, that the 
whole S(‘ottisb peers, with tlie 1 )uke of Argyll 
at their bea<l, went in a body t<i petition the 
crown for redress. A proclainat ion was t here- 
upon issued, otf(‘ringa reward of o()0/. fur in- 
formation as to the aut lior. 'riiemattercau.sed 
an irrevocable breacli in the re bit ions lied ween 
Swit't and Argyll, avIio had for many years 
been on a for>rinn of warm fi*ie*ndship. It also 
sniliiaently i*xplains tlie terms in which Swift. 
expn‘s<«Ml lnms»‘lf reganling Argyll in a ma- 
il useri])t. note in .Mficky’s ‘ AFeinoirs,’ as an 
‘ ambitious, eovetims, eiiiHiiiig St'ut, who ha.s 
no prinei])le fiut liis own inti'n^-t and great- 
ness. A tru»‘ Scot in his whole conduct.’ 
Tlis ])rcvious im]>r*‘ssions of Argyll were en- 
tirely the i»|)po^ite of this. In the ‘Journal 
to Stella,’ 10 A]»ril 1710, lie writes: ‘T lovt^ 
that dulve miglilily,’ and in a congratulatory 
letter to him, 10 A})ril 1711, on his a]>p()int- 
meiit to Spain, he says: ‘You liave ruined 
the re|)utafion of my jiridt', lining tlie lirst 
great man fnr whosr iie(|iiainl ance [ made any 
grejit advances, and you have need to he what 
you are, ainl what you will be, to make me 
easy after such a eoni]esc(‘iision.’ 

Tin* coiir.M* whieli th(» Duke of Argyll had 
taki'u ill regard t(» tlie union, and the pam- 
phlet on tlie ‘ Public Spirit of the Whigs,’ 
was at least instrumental in completely r(»- 
storing liis charact er in Scot land as a patriotic 
statesman. Thai he, had not been actuated 
in tlu^ course which he look by any hostility 
to the Hanc)verian cause was also soon after- 
wards manliest ed, wlien (^lu'en Anne was 
struck by her mortal illness. Suddenly in'e- 
seiiiing liimsi'lf along with the Duke of So- 
merset at the privy c.mincil, previou.sly sum- 
moned to meet that morning at Kensington 
Palact*, he stated that, although not sum- 
moned thither, lie had felt liimself bound to 
hastmi to the nie(*ting1o a (ford advice and 
assistance in tin* crit icul circumstances. Tak- 
ing a<lvautag(‘ of the p<‘rt iirhation caused Viy 
their arrival, Argyll and Som(‘rset suggested 
that the Duke of Shrciwshury .should be re.- 
commended fo the ipierri as lord high trea- 
, surer, ajiroposition whicli the Jacobites were 
not in a position to resist. Hiis prompt 
: action pract ically anniliilal ed tlu) Stuart cause 
: at the very Tnoment when its prospects 
I seemed most hopeful, and finding themselves 
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f*li(}ckmati^(l on every point, the Jacointes 
acquiesced williout (‘veii a murmur in the 
accession of CJeorge T. Ar^^yll was made 
groom of the stolid, nominated one of tlie 
memhers of the reoeiicy, and appointed g*(me- 
ral and Cfunmander-in-chief of the king’s 
forccis in Scotland. In this capacity hf^ was 
e‘ntrust(‘d witli the dilTicult task of crushing 
the Jacobit(^ rising in Scot land in tlic follow- 
ing y(‘ar. In view of this t*V(!nl, the choice 
of liim was a niost fort unate one, for ])robablv 
no one else could have dealt with the crisis 
so sLiccessI ully. His military reputat ion was 
second only to that of jMarlljorougli, ])ut of 
as much importance as this was his general 
popularity in Scotland, and the large p»‘rsoiial 
folh)wing from his own clans. In the mea- 
sures whieh he took for coping with dangers 
threatculing him on all sidi^s, lie displaye<l an 
cmu'gy whieh created coiifidenee almost out 
oi’ despair. Leaving L<uid()n on l)S#‘pt., he 
reacJied Kdiriburgh on the I4th, and, having* 
taken measuri's for its defence, set out for 
Stirling, wliere the giwernment forces, iiuin- 
liering only about l,S()0, had takmi up their 
position under (hmeral U’iglitman. 
rapid concent rnt ion of reinforeements from 
tilasgow and other towns at Stirling caused 
the Karl of Mar, with the Jacoliite followers 
he had rnisi'd in the higli lands, to hesitate 
in marching soutliwards, and in ord(‘r t (» rein- 
forces tlie body of insurgent s wlio were gather- 
ing in tlu^ southern lowhnuls, he demieil it 
advisable to seuid a p<U'Uon of his la rg(‘ force 
across tlu^ Vorth from Kite. Aflm* <‘oncen- 
tratingat 1 laddingloii, llu'y resolvi'd to make* 
a dash at Edinburgh, hut an urgent niesseugt*r 
having informed Argyll, at Stirling, of the 
critical condition of alfairs, he immediately 
set out with three hundred dragoons aiul two 
huiidn'd foot soldiers nKunileil on hordes, lent 
tliem for tin* occasion, and entered the 
Port, just as tht* insurgmits were m'ariiig th<‘ 
eastern gate. Foiled in their at t emjiton hklin- | 
burgh, the iiisurgeiits marched southwards to i 
LeiEj, where they siuzed on the citadel, but 
recognising the desperate cluiracler oi the 
■nterprise,1h(‘V t‘vacuated it ^luring t he night, 
and, after various irresolute movements in 
the soiitli of Scotland, crossed into hhigland. 
Thus, so far as Scotland was concerned, the 
only resull- of Mar’s strut agem was to wi^aken | 
liis own heroes in the highlands. Scarcely 
had the insurgents taken tlu'ir midnight 
flight from Liuth, wlum ni‘ws reached Argyll 
that Mar had broken up liis camp at Perth, 
and was on the marcli to force the passage I 
at Stirling. Tin' movement proved, however, j 
to be a mere feint, to attract Argyll away 
from the Jacobite inovimieiits in the south. 
Mar, after making a demonstration, retreated 


to Aiichterardm*, and final ly again fell Ifack 
on IVrth. Aft(?r remaining there for some 
months, seemingly awaiti?ig the develop- 
ment of events in the south, he finally began 
a southward movement in earnest, where- 
upon Argyll, who had kept himself fully 
informed of all his prociMlure, crrissed over 
Stirling bridge, and mai'ehing northwards 
anticipated him by arriving on the iieights 
above Dunblane just as the insurgent army 
I was nearing Sheriilinuir, an elevated plateau 
I formed by a spur of th(^ Ocliiks. The two 
armies remained on the opposite eminences 
under arms during the night, and in I he grey 
dawn of Sunday morning, 13 Ni)V., the wild 
hillowers of Mar, numbering about twelve 
thousand to the four tliousaiul under Argyll, 
swept down from the lieiglits across the mo- 
rass, ill front of the moor, threatening to en- 
gulf tht‘ small army of Argyll, wliich now 
l)(‘‘ pin to asci'iid the acelivity of the moor on 
the opposite side. The conformation of the 
ground (tonceahd tin* two armii*s for a time 
from each otluu*, and thus it liappened that as 
they came to close (juarter.N, it was found tliat 
they had partly mis>ed each oi her, the hd’t of 
each army being out Hanked. Argyll’s left, 
hojielessly outnumber(*tl, dial in (‘onfiision to 
Dunblane, but the right and ceiitn* resisted 
the impetuous but partial attack of tlu‘ liigli- 
lainlers A\’ith great steadiness, and as the 
liiglilanders recoiled from the first shock of 
re‘sis(anct', Argyll, not giving tiu'm time to 
recover, charged them so opport mitdy with 
his cavalry that their hesitation was at once 
changed into lu'adloug tlight. Thus the right 
of l)oth armies was (Mjinphdely victorious, 
hut in neit her case could tluw bring assistance 
to the left, so as to turn the fortune of tlie 
tight into d<‘cide«l \ii*t<»rv. Mar’s want of 
success could only he attributed to incom- 
petent gi'iieralslilp, whilt? Argyll was saved 
from overwhelming disaster ratluu' by a happy 
accident tlian by special skill in his disjiosi- 
tions. As it was, lu; r<‘ap«*d from his partial 
dideat all tlui practical hmietits of a brilliant 
victory, d’ecliuically he was indeed victo- 
rious, for Min* was ])resent with the insur- 
gents who were defeat (id, and thosi' of the 
insurgents who W(»n‘ victorious having lost 
communication witli their gmieral, made no 
effort to pri'vent Arg} ll from enjoying the 
victors jirivih'ge of occupying tlie field of 
buttle. Notwithstanding liis boastful pro- 
clamations, Mar also graclually realised that 
he had been conqih'ttdy chci'kmatod, and ulti- 
mately sent a mi'ssage to Argyll as to his 
power to grant terms. Desirous of ending 
the insurrection without further bloodshed, 
Argyll ask(.*d the government for powers 
to treat, but no notice was taken of his 
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eomnniiuoation. Tho discourtt^sy probablv 
tended to cool the zeal of Ar^ryll in bolmlf of 
tlie goyernmont, and in any case ho did not 
think it urgent to precipitate matters, espe- 
cially as, although tlu^ Pretender liad at last 
reachetl the camp at Perth, the highlanders 
were already beginning to desert flieir leader. 
The arrival otthnieral (.'adogan with sixthou- 
fciaud Dutch auxiliaries n‘m<ned, however, all 
Itirther excust^for dtday, and on l?l .fan. lie 
began his march northwards. To render it 
more ditlieult the enemy had desolated all 
the villages lK'twe**n them and Perth. Pro- 
visions tor twelv** days had, theri'fore, to Im* 
along with them, in addition to which 
iKe country w’lis enveloj»^ d in a deep coaling 
of <<no\v, which had to lx* cleared l»v gangs 
of latHHirers a> tliey pnaat ^letl. On the ap- 
proach fd Argyll tfu' Prefeinler alauuloned 
Perth, throwing artilb ry into tlie day, 
which he cr^^s-ied on Ue' ic#*. The di'i[)er'»inn lU' 
the insurgent^ had. in tact, aln ady begun. and 
the parsuir of Ar;.:>il wa^ -^can-ely n*‘Oe^''arv 
to |)ersuadf> tlie leader^ of the movement to 
cvjicuat*' t lie count rv with all pos^ibh* speed. 
Th ongh still accompanied bv a large body of 
tro**ps who h'gan to make preparaf ions for de- 
buiding Moiitros**, the( ’hevuher, >far, and the 
prineiyail leuilers sinldeiily eniliarked at .Mont- 
rose for France, leaving the troops under 
the command of (Tenerul (lordon, who with 
about a tbousun<l men readied Aberd»‘en, 
whence they dispersed in various directions. 
Argyll shortly atterwanls jiroceedi'd to I'Min- 
hurgh, where he was entertained at a ]»nhlic 
haiKpiet. ( )n arriving in I joiulon lu' was also 
graciously recelvtal by the king, hut although 
he spoke in parliament, in dehmei* of the 
Septennial Act, he was in Juin' I71t) sud- 
denly, without any kiKAvn cause, deprive<l 
ol all his otlici’s. The ♦•vent caused much 
dissatisfaction in Scotland, and led l^ockharf 
of (.’anwatli, as he records in Ids 'Memoirs/ 
to make an effort to win him oyer to the 
,lacobitr; cause. Notwithstanding the san- 
guine Jinpes of Lockliart, then? is no evi- 
denci‘ tliat Argyll gave him any snhstanl ial 
enc<uiragement , and his efforts wcuv. discon- 
tinued as soon as Argyll wuis again ((5 Peb. 
1718 19) r(‘storcd to favour and made lonl- 
sleward of the honsehokl. Soon after tliis tin* 
great services of Argyll during the Te]H*ljion 
were tardily r(‘,cogiiised liy Jiis being arl vanced 
to the dignity of Diikt* of ( Ireenwicli. Ifis 
subsequent political career was so strikingly 
und glaringly inconsistent as to suggest iliat, 
so far at least as hhigland Avas concerned it 
was regulated sohdy by his relation loth, 
parties in ])owor. Tin* one merit be how- 
eyf'i* poss(‘ssed, as admit, ted evi*n liy his poli- 
tical oiiponents, that ' wliat he aimed and 


designed, he owned and promoted above 
board, being altogether free of the least share 
of dissimulation, and his word so sacred that 
one might assuredly depend on \X\Loekhart 
Papers, ii. 10). l^ricie and passion, rather than 
cold amhilion, wen* the motivt*sby which ho 
was chieliy controlled, ami ht* never could 
set lumseli ])ersistently to the jmrsuit of one 
purpose. lie therefore never won a posi- 
tion commensurate with his seeming abilities, 
or with the great oratorical gifts which he 
wit*ld«*d with such di.sustrous cdfect against* 
tlnise who had wonudi-d directly or iinlireeily 
his sell-t‘stcem. Uegarding the extraordinary 
power ol his tiratt^ry, we luivi* the tt'stiniony 
ot l\)j»c ill well-known lines, of '^J’hoinson and 
otluu* pi>ets. an<l the verdict seems to hai’c 
heon unanimous. At flu* sarin.* time much of 
this i-tlect \va> nnmieiitarv. and in tin* opinion 
ot ( ilov(*r was traceable to bis ' happy and im- 
[losing nunirn*r/ where ‘a I'crtain dignity and 
vivacity, joined to a most captivating air of 
openness and sincerity, generally gave Jiisiir- 
giinu‘nfs a weight wliich in themstd v<‘S they 
freijnently want»*rl ’ ((iLoviiTt, ]>. 9). 

liockliart writes in similar terms : ‘ Wo was 
not , strict ly speaking, a man ol‘ understanding* 
and jiidgnn'ut : tor all his natui’al endowments 
were sullied with too much impetuosity, pas- 
sion, and posit ivejn‘ss ; and his sense rather 
lay in a sudd<‘n tlasfi of wit than in a solid 
c*on(*ept ion and rf‘II»*etion ’ {Lurkhari Pftpors^ 
ii. lO). (diii‘(iy owing to faults of temper, 
he ]»layed in 2 >oIiti(*s a jiart not only conipa- 
rativ(‘ly suhonlinate, but glaringly mean and 
(*ontem])t ible. .\ It hough In* had moved th^^ 
dissolution of the l iiioii on ac'count of tln^ 
jmiposal to irnjiose the malt-tax on Seotland, 
he in 17'd5, in or<l(*r fo oust the Sfpiadrotie 
party trum j^ower in Scotland, came under 
obligations, along with his lirotlier TiOrd 
Islay, to carry it through. f?i the deliate on 
the Mutiny Hill in K-briiary 1717' 18, he 
argued (liat 'a standing uriny in the time of 
j)eace was ever fatal either to the 2 >rince or 
the nation ; hut in 17.‘k‘l he made a vigorous 
s]M‘(‘ch against any reduction of the* army, 
asserting that 'a standing army never had 
111 any country the chief liand in destroying 
I the li))erti(*s.’ Ills eoursi* was equally ec- 
centric. in regard to the Peerag’e Bills, in con- 
nection Avith which h(* in I7 l> 1 entered into 
communication Avith i.ocdchart of OarnAvath 
and the Jacobites. His defence of the city 
of Edinburgh in 17d7, in coinn'ctifm Avith 
the affair ol the Porteous mob, did much to 
stroiigthiiTi hivS ri'putation, in Scotland as an 
inde])endt*nt patriot, altlioiigli }ii.s conduct 
was no doubt in a giM*at degree regulated by 
personal dissatisfaction Avith tbe govcrri- 
ineni. AVhen tbe nation in 1738 A\^as excited 
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into frenzy by the stoiy of ‘Jenkins’ ears, ’he his Scottish titles devolved on Ids brother, 


won temporary nopul arity by his speeches in 
opposition to tlie ministry against tSpain ; 
and during the discontent prevailing in the 
country in 1740 on account of the failure ot 
the harvest, he attacked the ministry with 
such viiMihuiee, as chietly responsible for the 
wretched condition of things, t hat he was im- 
m(‘diately deprived of all liis oifices. General 
Keith, brotlier of the Karl Marischal and a 
zealous Jacobite, was Avitli him wluui he 
ceivtid his dismission. ^Alr. Keith,’ ex- 
claimed tlu* duke, Gall flat, fall (‘dge, we 
must get rid of thosti peopl(\’ ‘ AVhich/says 
Keitli, ‘ niii^ht imply both man and master, 
or only the man ’ (Lettt'r of the fairl Maris- 
chal, 15 June 1740, in Sfuart 7V//>erx). Tlie 
fact ious and persist tnit opposition which from 
this time he contlnue<l to manifest against. 
\Val])ol(^’s administration contributed in no 
small degree to liasttm its fall. On the ac- 
cession of the new ministry he was again 
made master-general of the ordnance, eolonel 
of till' royal regiment of horse guards, and 
iiekKmarslial and commander-in-chi<J’ of all 
the forces, hut in a few weeks he resigned 
all his olUces, the cause being probably that 
lie was not satislied with tlie honours lie. had 
received, it was said tliat his ambition w’as 
to have, tlie sole (roininaud of the army. In 
reference to this Oxford is said to have ex- 
claimi'd, ‘Two mim wish to have tlii' lami- 
niand of tlie army, tlu' king and Argyll, but 
by God iieithm* of them shall liave it,’ Krom 
this time Argyll eeasi'd to take an aetive 
part in politi(*s. Thi' Pretender, supposing 
that ])robably lu‘ might not bi' disinclined at 
last to favour his cause, sent him a letter 
written with liis own hand, but he imme- 
diatiiy communicated it to the government. 
Already a jiaralytic disorder had begun to 
incapacitate him for public dutiits, and he 
di('d on 4 Oct. 174fi. An elaborate monu- 
ment. in marble was erected to liis memory 
in Westminster Abbey. He was twice mar- 
ried. lly his first wife, Mary, daughter of 
John llrown, and niece of Sir (.Jiarles Dun- 
combe, lord mayor of London, he had no 
issue. his second wife, Jane, daugh- 

ter of Thomas Warburton of Winningtoii,^ 
Cheshire, of the maids of honour of 
Quemi Anne, lie had live daughters, the , 
eldest of whom was in 17(i7 created baroness 
of Greenwich, but the title became extinct 
with her death in 1794. To his fifth daiigli- ; 
ter, Lady Mary Campbell, widow of Kdward, 
viscount Coke, I^ord Orloi’d dedicat t‘d his 
romiuuH^ of t he ‘ ( kistle of ( )1 ranto.’ The duke 
having died without male issue, his English 
titles of duke and earl of Greenwich and 
viscount Chatham became extinct, while 


Archibald Campbell, third duke [ 4 . v.] 

[Kobert Canipbeirs Life of the Most Illus- 
trious Prince, John, Duke of Arixyll and Green- 
wich, 1745; Coxe’s Life f)f \Val[»olo; Loekliart 
I’apers ; Marchinont l^ipcrs ; Marlborough's 
Letters; Swift’.s AV^>rks; Maeky's Secret Me.- 
iiiuirs ; Glover's Menujirs; Stuart I’apers ; Sin- 
clair Memoirs,' Douglas's Scottish Peerage, i. 
107-13; lliog. Brit. (Kippis) ; Tiiulal’s History 
of Kngland; Add. MSS. 22253 If. 06-105, 22207 
if 171^-0, 28055; there is a very fhittering <le- 
scrijUion of tlie Puke of Argyll in Scott’s Heart 
of 3lidl<jt Ilian.] T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, .1 ( ) I f N M.L. I ).( 1 7()S * 1 775), 
miscellaneous writer, was the sou of a Camp- 
bell of Glenlyon, en])tfiin in a regiment of 
horse, and born at Kdinluirgh on S March 
I7()S. At the ago of five lie was taken to 
Wimlsor by bis motlier, originally of tliat. 
town, and educated under the direction of 
an uncle, wdio ydaced him as a clerk in an 
altoriiey’s ollice. Deserting law for lilera- 
Itire, he produced about 1 he age ol’ eight ecu a 
‘Military History of the late I’rini’e lOugene 
of Savoy and the late John, Duke of Marl- 
borougli . . . illustrated with varii'ty of cop- 
])er-phites of battles, sicgi's, ])lans, care- 
fully engraved by Claude Du Hose,’ wJjo issued 
it wilboiit tlie (‘ompiler’s name in 1771. In 
com))iIing* it (\‘iinj)bell availed himself largely 
of tlie Manjuis de f^tiincy's *' Histoire Mili- 
taire du iv.gne de Louis (^)uat.orze,’ and of 
the works of Duninnl and Pousset on T’rinco 
Ihigene. In 1 7»»4 {i])p«*ari‘d, Avitli Cam])])eirs 
name, ‘ A View of tin* (diangesto which the 
Trade of Great Hritjiin to Turkey and Italy 
Avill be i»x])OstMl if Na])les jind Sicily fall 
into the bands of tlie Spaniards.’ Cam])bell 
suggested that tin* Two Sicilies should be 
handed o\er to the eleetor of Bavaria. His 
livst original work of any pretension was 
‘The Travids and Adventures of bkhvard 
Bevan, Ksij., formerly a merebaut in London,’ 
Ac., 17»‘»9. Here a thread of tietitious auto- 
biogra])hy, in Defoe’s manner, connects a mass 
of information res])ecting the topography, his- 
tory, natural products, jioliticul conditions, 
and manners and customs of the count ries su])- 
posed to be visited. 'Flit' description given 
in it by three Arab brothers (pp. fl77-8) of a 
strayed camel, which they had iii'ver seen, 
mtiy have suggestedto Voltaire the similarly 
constructive description of the dog and horse 
of the queen and king of Babylon in ‘ Zadig,’ 
which was written in 174B. In too, 

ap])eared (’ampbell’s ‘ Memoirs of the Bashaw 
Duke de llipperda' (second edition 1750). 
About the same time he began to contrdmte 
to the (Ancient) * Universal llistoiy ’ (1740- 
1744), in which the ‘Cosmogony’ alone is 
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jissigiKMl to him hy tin* ‘ Hritan- ns(M*ib<»<l tlu' roonst (1744) ol ‘ I’he Shoplierd 

iiira.’ though in tlu* list of tlu^ writers ronimu- of Ihinhurv’s Itiilos to judge of the Changes ol 
iiieated bySwinton to Dr. John>on ( lh»s\VKLi., I he AN i‘ather,hy,l<»hndaridg'e,8liej)h(»rd/lirst 
/.?/^,editionof 18(>(h]).704) t lie ‘ Cosmogony ’ issued in 1(>70, and wiy popular in rural dis- 
is attributed to Sale, and the ‘ History ni' the triet.s. Idttle more than a few words of tlii^ 
Persians and the (Nuistantinopolit an l’hn])ii*e’ original tit le remaim*d in thf‘ ree.ast, whi(d\ 
to Caniphell. To tlie ‘Modern I’niversal was fr»Hiuently rt'printed, and that so late as 
History ’ he eoiitrihuted the histories t)f tin* 18«7. It is somewhat n(»t ic(*ahle a.s aiiat- 
Portugut'si*, Dutidu Freiu li, Swedish, Danish, tempt to l)as(‘ on (jxiasi-scieiitifie prineiples 
and Hstend st‘Jt]emenls in the 1Ca>-t Indies, the \V4‘atlu*r toreeasts of the alh‘gi‘d Han- 
and historit‘s of Spain, Pt^rtngal. Algarv«*s, Imry slieplierd {Aofos and Qnortpfty 1st ser. 
Navarre, and that of 1^' ranee from Clovi< to vii. .*17o). 

the year 1 Hoi). In 1711 appoan'd liis ‘ Con- 1'o tht» first ‘ Hiograjiliia Hritanniea/ the 
civse History of vSpanish America’ (seeoml issue of wliieli in wtM'kly numbers began iu 
edition 3750 ), and in I7li! ‘A liettiu- to a 1 745, Camphcdrs (*(»nt rihiiti(uis, sign<*d V]. and 
Friend in tin; Country on t In* Pubiicatitm of X., wen‘ copious, eontiniious, and varietl, 
Thurlo(''s State Papers,' a lAidv ]>iect‘ in hut they eejised with the puhlieiit ion of vol. 
which Thurloe’s then newly i^sinMl folios are iv. Among them wt*r<‘ l>iogra])liies of niein- 
dealt with somewhat aft or the manner of a hors of noble Hril isli families. John, the fifth 
modern review avliele. In the same \t‘ar Marl of ( )rri*r\ . t hanked him * in the name of 
wertj issued v<ds. i. and ii. ot'‘'rh(* Lives «)f tlie HoyleshuMheiionourhe luiddonetotheni/ 
the Admirals and other Miuinent Hrlti^liSea- and Horace W alpole assigns as a reason for 
men,’ »S:c. Tlie two roToalning \oluniesa]»- not ]iortraving the eliaracters of tin* (Aimj)- 
pearial iu 1744, 'fhe work was t raiislat ed ini o ]>ells in lii.N ‘ ( \‘ilalogin* ol Ib^yal and Noble 
Herman, and thrive other editions of it wen* Authors’ (4‘dition of l^OC, Hl5), that the 
published in ( lanijiluJI's lifotinie. After his task had bi ini ‘ so ftdly perlbnni'd by one who 
death then* were se^t'ral editions of it, with hear>- the honour of their iiann*, and wlio it 
continuations to t h(* dates of i'-sue, an nhri«lge- i>. no eoniplinunit to say is one of the ablest 
ment of it a])pearing so rec ently as 1S70. It and most l>eantlful writers of liis country.’ 
was a great imjirovmnenl on pr4‘vious com- (.’aiupbeirs ])atri()lic hading and highland 
ynhitions of th(‘ kind. ('ain])ladrs ignorance origin ]m)mpt«‘d him to write *A Midland 
of seamanshij) led him, Ihan ever, int «» many Particular Dcscri]»lion of tlie lliglilands ot 
nautical blunders, some of wlTudi are exposed Scot land, its Sit uat ion aiul Product*, llic Man- 
in the ‘ United S(‘rvice Magazine ’ for Octo- ners ami Customs of the Nat iv(‘s,\\:.c. (175 l\). 
her I H 41?, Iti 1745 appearetl anonymously his Tl ooutained a highly-coloiinal aecount of the 
hiiiglisli viM’sion, with c«)pious atinotatioiw, virt lU'softlie higlilamb'rs ami of tlui restiurces 
of the I^atiri work of (.k>haiis(‘n, ‘ Herniip- ttf 1 he highlands, with a [u*ntest against hhig- 
])US Hedivivns; or, the Saga’s 45'inmph over li.Mi ignoi-anet' of Ijolli. 

Old Age and tin* ( Irave.’ Di. Jolinson ( P>os- In 1750 had appeared, mainly repriritCf] 
WELL, I4l2) jironouueed the voluuu* from a periodical, ‘ The Museum,’ ‘ The Politi- 
* very entertaining as an account of t he lu*r- cal State of I'hirojie,’ wliich went through six 
metic pliilosophy and as furnishing a (uirioiis edititiiis in his lifetime, and procured him a. 
history of tlie (extravagancies of (lie Iniinan cont inental repntat itm. It (Consisted of sum- 
mind; ’ adding, ‘ if it. were mendy imaginary it maries of the history of the most proniinieiit. 
would he nothing at all.’ It reaclu‘d a third hiuro])ean states, with remarks <»n their inter- 
edition in 1771. In 1745 also ap]>eaved his national ndutions, and on the policy of thoiv 
translation irom tlu; Dnt(di, ‘Tlu; True In- ruhers and govtn'nnu'iits, aoniet inies display- 
terest and Political Maxims of tlu* lh*])uhlic ing eonsidenilih* acumen. Tii 1754 tlu* iini- 
of Holland.’ Tlu* original is ascrl])(*d wrongly versify of Hlasgow confernid on him the 
to John de AVitt; Camjihrll ad(h*d to liis dt*gree (d‘ liL.D. After the peace of Paris, 
translation m(*moirs of Horrudlus and John 175:^, lu* wrote, at l.ord Ibite’s reipiest, a 
de AA^itt. In 1744 was piihlislu'd (;amph(*irs ‘Description and History of the now Sugar 
much enlargt*d <*dit ion ol Harris’s * Colh'ction Islands in the \V(»st lTidif*s,’ in order to show 
of A^oyages and Travels’ (1702-5), ‘Navi- the vahu* of tlmse which had been (*,eded by 
gantiumatcpie Ttim*rantium Hiblintlmca.’ In (he French at the close of the war. In Marc’li 
the ‘ Acc(^unt of t he Ijurop('an S(*ttlenu‘nts in 1705 lu* was ai)j>oint(*d his majesty’s agent 
America,’ attributed to Hu rlo;, the author ex- for the province of Georgia, and liold th(*olli(*e 
presses his obligations to this coloasal work, until his death. In 1774 appeared his last 
A new (*dition was soon called for, th(‘ pub- 'vva)rk, oiu; on which he had expended years 
lioation ol whi(di, in niiml)(*rs, was coinplt*ted of labour, ‘A Politiiuil Survey of Great 
in 1740. To Caniphell lias Imm'ti g(‘nerally Hritain, being a series of n‘Hections on tho 
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8 it nation, laiifls, inJiabitants, iwi niips, colo- 
nies, and commerce of tbo island,' tfcc., 2 vols. 
(jiiarto, Jjondon, 1771. work is specially 
remarkable for its alHiioma* of ])raclj<ail sug- 
gestion. It teems with projects for the con- 
struction of liarbours, tlit» ojiening up of new 
cominiinicatif>iis by road and canal, and tiie 
introduction of new imlustrie.-,. (Campbell 
even projiosed that tin* state should buy up 
all tlui waste lands tlie country and dc- 
v(dope tlieir latent resoinve^, arable and pas- 
toral. The ‘Political Siirv<*\ * rxcit<‘d soini* 
attention, hut as a puhli^hing speculation of 
the autlior it dr>es not s*‘eui to ha\ e hcmi veiy 
successful. So many yeai*s had hrcii s])ent in 
its preparation that nunihei’s of the original 
suhscrihers wi're dt'ad ht-fore it app(‘ared. l>i‘. 
Johnson b»‘lieved that Cam]>henV di>n])]»oiiit- 
niont on account <^)f t lie iudilfe rent Mu*ct‘ss of 
the work killed him (IhiswniJ., JJ/p. ]>. 4S4 ). 
He di(‘d on l)(*e. 177o, ha \ lug reeei\ed in 
1 he prta'cdlng year from the hhu])res^ Catherine 
of liussiaa ])res(*nt of her ])ortrait. 44ie me- 
moir of (\am])hell in Kippi>V ‘ IJiographia 
Jh'itannica ' givi's an amjde li>t of tlie many 
writings acknowledged hy and aserilied to 
him. 11je library of the r»ri(i>!i ^Museum is 
without several of I hem. Among' thex* is 
one published in I7**>l, whicli jirofesses to 
give a ‘ full and particular deNcri])t ion ’ of tiui 
‘charactt'r'of InaHlerick, prince of W’ales, from 
his juvenile years until his dt'atli. 

A man of untiring industry and con^i<h‘r- 
ahle a(*c<mi]) 1 is]nneiit , (‘ainpbell is des<*rihe(l 
as genth? in luaiiiu'r and ot* iviudiy disjinsitiou. 
Tlu*re are several iut(*i*est ingrtd’erenees to him 
in Bos well’s ‘ 1 afe of Johnson,' t o hot li of whom 
he was known personally, .lohnsmi })eing in 
the liahit of going to tlie litfu'ai-v gatherings 
on tSunday (‘Vtmings at Camphell's house in 
(^ueen Scpiare, Hl<»<)mshiiry, uulil ‘ I began,’ 
lu‘ said, * to (-(Uisider that t lie shoals *if Scotch- 
men who dock^al about him might probably 
say, wh<*n ain tliing of mine n as Avtdl (bine, 
“Ay, ay, he has hairnl tlii.'- of C \wm 
C amphtdl is a good man, a ])ious man.’ 
Johnson said of him on the sann* occa^^ion : 

‘ T am afraid he has ii()t hemi in tlie iusid(M>t 
n chnrcli for in any years ; hut he ni*\ t'r passes 
a chnrcli Avithoiit pulling olf his hat. This 
shows that lu» has good priiu ioles.’ (’amp- 
bell t(dd Boswell that lu* once drank thirteen 
botthvs of ])ort at a sitting. According to 
Ihiswell, .lolinsou spoke of Cam]»hi41 to .lo- 
soph Wartoii as ‘ the richest antlior that, t‘ver 
grazed t he common ot litm’at ur(’.’ J Inye is 
nothing ext ravaigant in tin? terms for Ayhi(‘h, 
according to tlie agretmient pn^served in the 
Kgerton MSS. 7J8-4(), h»' coutraeJed t<» write 
forDodsley the publisher, prefixing his name 
to the Avork, a quarto volume on tin* geogra- 


phy, natural history, and antiquities of Eng- 
land, at the rate of two guineas per sheet. 

[C.^inipbeirs ANTrit lags ; Memoir in Hiographia 
JJritannica (Kip]>is) ; Jiiitliuritie.s cited.] 

K. E. 

CAMPBELL, JOHX, tliird Earl of 
BRLAnALnvxn ( l<>Ub-1782), aa^is tlui son of 
.lohn, second (*arl ( l()f)2-,}7o2), generally 
knoAAUi by tli(‘ nicknaim* of M)ld Kag,’ amJ 
noted for his extraordinary ec(;fmtriciti(\s 
(note by Sir NA'al'ILR Scott in tin* Sinrlair 
yiomoirs, p. 1 h 5). His motlMU* aauis Ibm- 
rietta, st'cond daughter of Sir EdAvard Vil- 
licrs, knight , sister of t he first earl (jf Jersey, 
and JOlizahetli, (rountess of Orkimy, mistress 
of King William III. Ht' was born in 
lOlKJ, and tiducat (‘d a t Christ (’hiireh, Oxford, 
AA'here he manifested eonsideralih' talents 
and zeal for study. In 17lH he Avas ap- 
pointed eiiAdy (extraordinary and ministJT 
pl('nipot(‘nt iary to th(‘ conrt of Dcmmark. 
1I(‘ Avas investi‘d Avith tlu‘ order of thi* ihitli 
at. its n'vival in 172o. Fn December 17*41 
he AA'as appoint ( hI ambassador to Ihissia. Jii 
1727 and 17*44 lie was chosen to represent 
th(' borough of Saltash in parliaimuit, and 
in 1711 h(‘ h(‘came memh(‘r for ( )xford. He 
gave his support to Sir Ihihert W'alpole’s 
administration, and in May 1741 his abilities 
W(*re re('ognis(‘d hy his a]>pointmeiit to he 
one of th(‘ lords of tin* admiralty, an olliee 
which ht‘ h(4(i till tluMlissoliit ion of Wal])oh‘'s 
adiiiinistraticjn, 19 March 1742. fn .Taiiuary 
1 74() hi‘ was immiiifited mastf‘rof his ma jesty’s 
j(‘\V(4 otlice. Having in January 17»‘>2 suc- 
c(*ed(Ml his fatlnu* as earl of Breadalbane, he 
AA’as in th(^ following ,1 uly chosen a rejiresen- 
tatiA'e ]>cer for Scotland. ()n29,Tan. I7*4()lie 
was ert'ated D.C’.L. hy tin* university of Ox- 
ford. In 17i)l h(‘ was ap]>oint('d lord cliicf 
justic(‘ incyr(‘ of all tli<‘ royal forests soutli of 
th<' Tnmt , and In' held that olfua* till October 
17(>r). Il(‘ wa.s a])]>oint(‘d vice-admiral of 
S(rot land 2(3 (Jet . 1 77(>. 1 lo died at Holyrood 

House 2(1 Jan. 1782. ll(‘ married, first, in 
1721, Jjudy Arab(.‘lla (Jrtw, eldest daughter 
and coheiress of lleiiry, duke of Kimt, K.(T, 
hy Avhom lie had a son, Htmry, A\ho died in 
infancy, and a daughter, Jemima, aaJio mar- 
ried Philip, second earl of llardAvicUi'. His 
first Avife dying in 1727, Breudulhane mar- 
! ried, 24 .Tan. 1740, Arabella, third daugh- 
' ter and luuress of Jolni Pershall, by wdioin 
! he had two sons, (it‘orge, aaJio died in his 
I tAvelfth y(‘ar, and John, lord Olenurchy, avIio 
I married Willielma, second and posthumou.s 
I daugliter and coluuress of William MaxAvell 
! of Preston [see (Aamprull, AVtllielma], and 
1 had a son Avho died in infancy. .Lord Glen- 
I urchy died in the lifetime of his father in 
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1771, luul tlu* mule liue having tUusi become 
extinct, th(» peerage iuid estates ]>asse<l to 
the Campbells of (’’anvliiii. 

[Dnnglas’s Scotch TVcragc, i. ‘240; Oxfortl 
Griuluiites.] T. K. H. : 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, fourth K\ul of 
Loruoux (irOo 1782), militarv commander, 
only son of Hugh, third earl of lioudoun 
[q. v.', and Lady Margaret Halrymple, only 
daughter of tlu* first earl of Stair, ^vas horn 
on 7) May ITOo. He succi*ede(l his fathi^r 
in ITdl, and from 17dl till his death was a 
re})resentativc ]>eerof Scot land* H(‘ entered 
the army in 1727, was ap]U)iiit(‘d governor 
of Stirling* Castle in Aj>nl 1741, and became 
fil(}o-(lf~r:iiiip to tlio klnp- in July 1742. 
On tht‘ outbreuk of the rehellion in 1747) 
raisvMl a vev^\nuu\\ oV \\Yghlm\devs on Me- 
luilf of the eoverument, of which he was 
appointed colonel ; and joining Sir John 
Cope, ht* acted with him a-^ afljntant-*gen»‘ral. 
After the hattb* of Ih-tv-^ton, when* almost 
thf‘ whole of his regiment was killed, he 
went north in the Salt ash sloop (4* war, with 
arms, amiiiunit ioti, and money, arri\ing at 
Inverness on 14 0(*r. \\ ithin six weeks he 

liad raised oyer t\\ o thoiisatid men, and short ly 
tifterwards relieved h\>rl August us, l)l<»ekaded 
by the I’'ra>ers under the .Master of Lovat. 
lit* then rt‘Turnedto Invt'niess, and injirrhed 
to Castle Downie^ the seat of l^ord Lovat, 
whom he brought to rn\erness as a hu^-tage 
till tht* arms ot the ^4an h^raser slioold he 
deliv'tM’ed up. Ijord Lo\ at , howev«*i*, ma<le 
Ills escajie (luring the night fnun tlie lumsi* 
wJiere he was ]o(lg(‘(l. Jn l'(*hruarv I74(» 
Loudoim l()rme<l tlii* de.^.iun of surprising 
l*rinee Charles at Moy Cast le, t he seat of the 
!Mackinto>]n s. The rebels, lion'cver, took 
jK>^s(*>sion of InveriK'Ss, ami on their receiv- 
J/Jg large i*eiti/oreements Loudoun marched 
into Sut lierlatidsliire, juid, retreating^ to the 
s(‘a-coiist , embarked wit h I'ight hundred men 
lor the \s\e t )t Skye. t)nl7 LeV). 1 77)(> .Coudoim 
^vns atjitinn-i^nut'Vfi] /itul gov rnor- 

jn-rliiet i)t thi* p?v)Y jnceof \4rgiijja, und on 
20 ^[arch commandev-in-chi(*f of the Jlritk'.li 
fbrc(\s in A imu’ica. He arrived at \<‘>v \k»rk 
on 22 July, and immediately repaired to 
Albany, to assuim* command of the forces 
assenihh‘d there. Atlairs were in great con- 
fusion, and the hoitie atit horiti(‘s w^ere alow 
in adopting ni(‘asuros to c.o])e with the crisia. 
The Freiieli had ma(h‘ themselves masters of 
Forts Oswego and Ontario. To conceal liia 
plans for a siege (4* Loiiisbiirg, Ijoudoun, on 
2 ,Ifin. 177)7, laid an embargo o!i all outward- 
bound ships, a measure wlii(4i was reprobated 
both in Amei-l(ai and Knghind. Aftciwvarda, 
wdien he had collect(‘d a force detuned amply 


sutUcient, ho wastt»d his time at Halifax, 
apparently urmhle to decide on a definite 
eo\)rse of action, and was therefore recalled 
ttY England, Chmorul Amherst, [q. ^^] being 
nametl his siicce.s.sor. It was said of him by 
a Pliiladel])bian that he ‘was like King 
(hmrge ii])on tln^ signptKsts, always on horse- 
back l>ut nevt*r advancing*’ On the declara* 
tion of w'ar witli S]»ain m 1762, lie was a|)- 
pointed stu-ond in command, under Ijord 
Tvniwlev, of tht‘ Britiali tro()j)S sent t(» Por- 
tngoil. I fe died at Lr)iulo!in Castle on 27 April 
1782. Ift* was unniarrit'd, and the title 
passtul to Ids cousin, James ^lure Cam]»hell, 
only son of Sir ,lanu*s Campbtdl of Lawers 
( lt)67 1717)) [t|. V. !, third and yonnge.st son 
fhf tht‘ second ejirl of Lomloun. Tht* fourth 
tairl of Loutlout^ did much to improve the 
grounils r«)und LoudoYin Castle, Ayrshire, and 
scut \\ou\e ;\ luvgi* t\\\ii\VieY of trees. VvouvVoreAgn 
countries, lb* ino 7 *e f*spc<4ally devoted liis 
attf'ntion to tin* et>ll(‘etion ol“ wdllows, which 
he interspersed in his various ]4ant at ions. 

1 1 )<mgl.i‘«‘s Scoti-h IN’crage, ii. lal-.S; Hill 
Ihirton’" IIii.toT-v of Scotland; 3lalmn’s History 
of haiLdain] ; l»;ui«Tnft’s History of tlio United 
StatL-.l T. K H. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN (1752 17S4), lieu- 
tenant-colonel, lh(‘ defender of Mangalon*, 
secfuid son of' .Fohn Campbell of Sloiielield, 
lord Stoneti(4d, a lord of s(‘ssion and ol 
justieiarv in Seotlaml, by Lady Or<*ice Stmirt , 
sistiir of J(4in, carl of lJuli*, tin* favourite 
of (ieorge III. was born at Lev«*nsi(h* House, 
near Dumbarton, on 7 Dee. 177)2i. lie en- 
tered the army a*- an ensign iti tin* 27lh 
regiment 011 27) ,lune 1771, and wais pro- 
moted lieuimiant into tlu' 7th fusiliers on 
1) May 1771. He was at onett ordered to 
America, where in* .served in the war <4 
iiuh;jH*n<lenee^ and was .soon taken j)risom‘r, 
hut evehunged and j)romoted captain into 
the7I.st regiment, or hVaser’s Ilighlatuhirs, 
on 2 1 )ee. 1777>, jje fontiniif'd if> ser\ e in 
AmenVia, und was promoif^d iiinjor into ihr 
74th Highlanders on JlODee. 1777. Inl780he 
rc*t urmal to l']ng]and,and in thefollowdngyear 
exchanged intf) tht* lOOth i*t*giiTu*nt, or Sea- 
fortli Highlanders, in comniand of wdiich 
reginu‘n1, 1,000 strong, he landed at Bom- 
bay tin 20 Jan. 1782. Aft(*r ]e*aving England 
hi.s t‘xchang-e liad bt'cn efiected into tlie 42nd 
llighlandt*rs, or Black Watch ; and on hear- 
ing the llf»w^s lie proct?eded to ('Ulicnt and 
assumed tin* (‘onnnand of tlie second batta- 
lion tlie.re in lime to co-oporate iu the s<*cond 
W'ar against Hyth r Ali. J'he British forces 
on tht* Malabar coast wt*rt^ at first success- 
ful : Bednort* was occupied, and the fort at 
Annan t.pore stormed by the 42nd under the 
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command of CViinnbell. But the ^ross mis- 
conduct of Brigadier-general Mathews, who 
commanded in chief, prevented tlie British 
from taking any advantage of these successes. 
IJyder Ali was able to defeat tJie Englisli 
armies on his eastern fronti(*r, and to capture 
the division of Colonel William Jhjillie fq.v.]; 
while Tippoo Sultan, his son, cut oil* and de- 
stroyed the various British det achment s wliicl 
had h(;en carelessly left about by ( huieral Ma- 
thews on the Malabar coast, and drove the 
remnant of the army there into Mangalore. 
General Mathews was recalled to answer for 
his conduct, and Colonel Xonnun Maedeod I 
went sick to Bombay, so that the command I 
of the small garrison devolved on (.'amphell, | 
who had het ‘11 promoted lieiiteiiaiit-coloncjl on ■ 
7 h’ch. 17'^^ 1 . The siege of Mangodore was one i 
of the most protracted, and its delenee one ; 
of the most iamous, in tin; history of tin* 
eighteenth cent ury. Tippoo Sultan, avIio was 
accompanied by sev(‘ral exptn-ieiieed French 
otiicers, regularly invested t 1 h‘ placo on 
Bl May 17^1. The (hdinice lasted, with the 
most terrible privations and continual har<l 
fighting, until 2^ Jan. 17(S1, wlien ( ’ainpbell 
surrendered with all lh<‘ honours of war, and 
on the condition that the small rcunnaiit of 
his garrison, Hot) men, should he tdlow»*d to 
])roceed to Bondjay. Th(‘ defence of Man- 
galore was justly praised in every (piarter, 
and formed the only bright spot in the disas- 
trous war against llyder Ali. Camphell 
was quite prostrjitcd ]»y liis exertions. He 
left his army on 9 F<‘h., and died at Boiiihay 
on lAh. i7S4. 

[Moinoir of the Tiifc and Character of tin* lato 
Lioutciiant-coloncl John Canipboll, Major 2nd 
Hat talion rind Highlanders, hy a Ktaired < )lllccr, 
who serveti under him in the at I ark on Aiinant- 
pore and the defeneo of ^Mangalore, Ktlinhurgh, 
ISIJU (hy (\i})tain J. Speii.s, wliu wrote a sliort 
notin' of him for Chain her-s's I>ielioiiary of 
JKminent and Distinguished Scotsmen).] 

II. M. S. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN (1720‘r 1790), 

vice-admiral, tin* son of John Caiiiph(*ll 
(r/, I7dd), minister of Kirkhtain in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, was horn in that parish about, hnt 
probably befon^ the year 1720. At an early 
age he was hound ap]>rent i(*(' to the mast(‘r of 1 
a (‘oasting vessel, and is s.aid to have (‘iitered j 
the navy by ollering liimst*!! in exchangi* for 
the mate of this vessel, who had been ])ressed. 
After serving tlir<a» years in tin* Ilh'nheim, 
Torbiiv, and Knssell, he was, in 0 40, ap- 
pointAl to the Cent urion, and sailed in lier 
round the world wltli Commodore Anson, as 
midshipman, mast er\s mate, and master. On 
his return home he pass(*d the examinatioufor 


lieul(*nant, and Ids cevtificate, dated 8 Jan. 
1744-5, says tliat lie Oip])(*ar4S to he more 
than twenty- four years of age.’ Tlirough 
Anson\s interest lie was very shortly after- 
wards made a lit‘utenant, then commander, 
and was advaii(M*d to post rank on 2o Nov. 
1747, and appointed to tin.* Bellona frigate, 
whicli he commanded with some success till 
the peace. He afterwards commanded the 
I Mermaid, in 1755 the Ih-iiU'e of 90 g*uns, 
and in 1757 the l^'ssex of 04 giin.s, in the 
doet in the Bay of Biscay, undt*r Sir Ed^vard 
J lawke. 1 n 1 he fol lowing* yoar he was second 
captain of tlip lojyal (.T<‘org(*, wln*n Lord 
Anson took command of the tleet oil* Brest, 
Sir lN‘ircv l>rf*tt, his old shipmate in tlie 
Centurion, hi‘iug lirst captain. He after- 
wards returned to the l^ssex, which he com- 
manded in the hnig hlockadti of Brest hy 
Sir lOdward Hawke, thnuigli tin* snmim*r 
and autumn of 1759; hut *wlu‘n, in Novem- 
ber, Hawkn moved his Hag into tinilvoyal 
(leorge, Cam])b«‘ll was a]>poinled his ilag- 
capitain, and served in that capaeity in the 
decisive* battle of (/iiiheron Bay, 20 Nov. 
1759. Camjihell was sent liome with the 
dt‘spatches, and was talv(*n hy Anson to he 
pres(*nted Irillie king. According tf) the re- 
ceived story, Ans«)n told him on tin* way 
that the king would knight him if lie wished. 
^Trotli, my lord,’ answered ( ^imp])(*ll, ‘ T ken 
nae usi* that will he to nii*.’ ‘ But,’ said An- 
son, ‘ your lady may like it.’ ‘ A weel,’ rejdicd 
Campbell, ^ his majesty may liiiight her if he 
pleases.’ He was in fact in>t knighted. 

I In 1700 lie Avas a])poinled to the Dorset- 
j shire of 70 guns, Avhich he commanded, on 
I the honn^ station or in the Aledit eiTanean, 
j till the ])eace. He was tln*n ap]>ointed to 
I the Mary yacht, and nio\ed in 1770 to the 
Royal (Jiarlotte, in which he remained till 
promoted to his flag, 20 .Ian. 1778. Tn the 
following s])i*ing he was chosen hy Admiral 
l\t‘P])el as lirst ca])tain of the Victory, or 
what is now known as cM]>tain of the fleet. 
He held that ollice through tin* rest of tlie 
year, and liad thus a A*ery im])ortant sliare 
in the eomliiet of the He»*t on 27 July, as 
well as oil the ])revious <lays KnrPEL, 

AiKiVsTiJs, Viscount; PALLisEmStKlTuou]. 
His lo3^alty to Keppel, and the rancour 
which till? suhst*(|iu*nt courts-martial ex- 
cited, cffcidually ])revented his Inning any 
further employment as long as Lord Saiul- 
wioli was in ollice, though lie attained, iu 
course of seniority, the rank of vi(*(i-adiniral 
on 19 March 1779. In Anril 1782, wlien 
liis friend Ki*ppel was installed as first lord 
of the admiralty, (’amphell was a])pointed 
governor of Newfoundland and coinmander- 
iii-chief on that station. He held this office 
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tor four yours, uiul oiuI^hI Iiis sor\ ii*i* iu !7Hb. 
lie died in London on U> Dee. 17^0. ‘ 

The Avriter of tht‘ notict* in the ‘ ( »enth'- 
nuinV Magazine/ who seems to luive hetni 
familiarly aet^uaintiHl with liiiii, has eiv«‘n 
us the followinji- ]><»rtniiture : ‘ lie tui‘si‘r\ed 
his original simplicity ot ni;nuiers lill his 
death, ikU wit listandiTi^ he li\ed amonn- and 
mixed with the lirst ])eople in the kiii^'dinn; 
but he had witiiai a dry sarcastic nn>dt‘ 'rd 
expre.«ision as well as manner, wliich a]v- 
proached .>^0 mair t(» that in wliich ISlr. 
Macklin ]>layed the ehariicler of Sir Archy 
MeSarcasm, I lial 1 ha\ e (dtmv thonLiht that t'x- 
cellent actor must have seen ami copied him.’ 

[Cent. Man;. 17U1, ]\i. i. 100: ( 'harilock‘^^ 
memoir i I Navali^, vi. 3t)is little nioretliaii 
a repet itioii <»f lh.it in the Cent. Ma^. ; Uefitxm'.v; 
Nav. ami Merm.hr''. j •!. K. Ij. 

CAMPBELL, .lonX (l7C)li 1^10), phil- 
anthropist and traveller, Avas horn at Kdin- 
biirg'h and ediuaited at the hinji Mdiool, 
Avhere he Avas a ehissfellow of Sir Walter 
Scott. Vrom an early period of life lie 
shoAvml very deep ridinious convictions. 
Tliouu’h eno'a^ed in Imsiness, lu» threw him- 
self with great ardour into worlds of Chris- 
tian philanthropy, and led the Avay in many 
undert Jikings tlmt have since attained re- 
markahle dimensions. He hecajne in 17‘dd 
one (d* the foundcr.s of tin* Kelieious 'fract 
Soci(dy of Scot land, six years before the Lon- 
don .sociel v Avas formed, 'rin- Scotcli soeiety 
•Still exists, hut on a wider basis, ein])loying 
a))out, two ]mn(lr(‘d coljiorteurs for the eiren- 
lution and sale of rtdigious ami useful litera- ! 
ture in Scotland and ]iarl of haigland. lie ; 
was one of tin* fouinhu’s of Sunday .xdiools, 
sometimes Itint'rating ovei* tin* eonntrv in 
ordtii* to promott* them, and with such suc- 
cess tliat oil oin* occasion he ami his frienrl 
Mr. J. A. Haldane made arranecinents in 
out! wt*(‘k f«)r tin* estahlishinerit of not l(*ss ' 
than sixty. Lay ])reaching in n(*gleeted vil- ' 
lages and hamh'ts was another mode of 
activity in Avhich he look jiarl. Hu was 
one of the first to show compassion ]»racti- 
cally for fallen women, being among the 
originators of the Mae-dalene Sorieiy of K<lin- 
hurgh, and a similar society in (Jla.sgow. 
The. condit ion of slav(*s excited his profound 
interest; and through the liherality of .Mr. 
iraldane In* mad^^ arrangements for bringing 
to tins country and cilucating thirty or forty 
African children, wlio Avere to he sent ])ack 
to their own country. In furtheranct* of 
this object he corre.sjiomhMl Avith his friend 
Mr. Zachary Macaulay, I hen at Sierra Leone, 
wit li Avhose family In*. Avas on int imate terms ; 
hut after the first hatch of cliildreii Avere 


brought to this country, the arrangement 
Avus change.d anil they w»*re kept in London. 
In ISOl? ( 'am])belJ hecamt‘ inijiister of Kings- 
liind independent cha]iel in jjondon, and 
theri', among other labours of love, helpedto 
found the Dihle Society. Occasionally he 
still continued Ins ])eripatet i<* work in Scot- 
land, Having alAvays shown a ]>rof()und 
interest in foreign missions, be avms asked 
by the London Missionary Society to go to 
Sout li A IVica and in>.]»ect t heir mission.s t liere. 
lles])ent twoy(‘ars, JH12- Id, in this work, 
trav»*lliiig upwards of two thomsand miles in 
.\frieji, and a second time, lJ^lt)-l21, he went 
out on tlie ^ame mission. I’ew Englislnm n 
at that time liad jierformed such a foat, and 
on his r(‘turn hi.« appearances on missionary 
platforms in LoikIot) and thnuigliout the 
country win* I'eceiyed witli enthusiasm. He 
du‘<l 1 A]U*il 1840, at tin* agt; of 74. 

l>esiih*s some books of less mark, (Jam]»- 
l)t‘U was the author of tAVo works gi\dng 
an aceoiint of his two African journeys, the 
hrst in one \ol. Svo, ])uhlislu*il in 1814, tht‘ 
.•si‘co!ul iu two A't^hs. 8vn, pnhlislu*d in 18:;?^*. 
A lilth* volume enlitled ‘African Light’ 
Avas intended to elucidate ]iassag<*s of scrip- 
ture from wli.'il lu* had seen in travelling, 
for many years In* w’as editor of a !*i‘ligious 
magazine entith‘d ‘The ^’oath’s Magazine.’ 
lie had a hi?*ge a(‘<|uaiMtance and corrf‘spon- 
tieiiei*, including the (’onntess of Leven, the 
lh*\. John Newtoji, Mr. Wilherlorce, and 
oth(*rs. Hi> Ixioks W(*n.* aiiuuig those that 
e\ereiM*d an iniiuenet* on thi* mind of David 
Li ving.st one, and turned his thoughts to 
Africa. 

(riuli}>’s lab*, "rinu‘s, and Missionary Ikitiu*- 
]>ri.''r.s of t he Ut V. .lohii ( ';iiapb<'ll ; I>iographi<*al 
Sketch of the author pi’ctixi'd to six’oiid odd ion 
nf Afrioaii Light.; Anderson’s Scot t isli Nation, 
art. 'Jolin ( \iinpbcJl ; ' recollect ions of porson.d 
frii'iels.] W. (L U. 

CA M PBELL, S i li J( )H N ( 1 8 J G- 1 805 ), 

gem'ral, only son of Lieutmiant-gimeral Sir 
Arcliibald ibimjibtdl of Ava ( 17GG~184o) 
|<|. V. j, In Ht‘leii, danght(*r of John Mac- 
dona hi, of (larth, CO. Perth, >vas b<wn on 
I I A])nl 181G. |[o entered the army as an 

ensign in the M8th regiim*nt , Avhicli his father 
then commanded, in I8!il, and joined it in 
India. H(» .served as aide-de-camp to his 
^ father througliout- the first Burmese Avar, an<l 
; on 1 J Ill y 1 8i> 1 hu Avas promoti'd a licut(3Tiant', 

■ Avit bout ] lurch use, and in 182G thanked by the 
j governor-general in council for liis .st^rviccs. 

I On 11 July 182G he was promoted to a coni- 
1 pany and remained in Burmah in a civil 
: cajaicity till 1829, Avlieii he returned to 
I England and joined the depot of his regi- 
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immt. lM*om Jh;J 1 to Cainpbt‘11 acted 

a.s aide-de-camp to lii.s father wIkui iieii- 
ten ant-governor of New ] Brunswick, and in 
tile latter year ho pnrelnLsed the majority 
of* his regiment. In IHIO he ]>urc]iased the 
lieiitenuut-ooloneley of the oStli, and com- 
manded it continuously in the Medit(‘r- 
ranean, the West Indies, and Nova Sitofia, 
until he was selected, as an ardent and suc- 
cessful regimental ofHcer, for the cfimmand 
of a brigade in the (^xjaalit ionurv force in- 
tended for the Kast. in IHbl. In lt<-l.‘> ho 
had succeeded to tlie baronetcy, on JJ Nov. 
L'^ol lie hud been jjromote*! colonel by 
brevet, and rm Marcli I Ho t hr, was jiosted 
to tin* eommand of tlie ihid brigade of 
the ilrd division undtu* Major-general Sir 
Uichard Kngland,wlth the, rank of lirigadier- ■ 
general. With lliat eomniand lu^ was ]m'S(nit 
at the battles of tin* Alma and Inkinanan, ' 
and on 1:1 Dec. IHo4 he was ])r()mnt('d major- i 
general. After tlu' hatth* ol‘ Inkerman as the ' 
senior brigadier-general with tl»eanny,heAvas j 
posted tf) th(‘ tem])orary command of tJu^ 4th i 
division. ( )n 7 .Jam* IH.V> he was sii])erse<le(l ■ 
by i /leutenant-gmieral Ih^ntinck, and on ht\*ir- | 
ing of tlie intt'iided assault upon the (Jreat j 
Kedfin h<* volnnteer(*d to lead t Iie<h‘ta(*hnients I 
of the 4th divisi«)ii lo tin* atta(‘k. On ISJnnc | 
lie displayed ‘a couragi* amounting to rash- j 
ness/ and aft in’ sending away his aides-de- 
(;auip, (^aptain Unnit^ and ( \aptain Snodgrass, 
the latter the' son of tli<‘ historian of his 
father’s wav, he nisle .I out of tin* trenches 
with a few followers, an<l iV*ll at once in tlm 
act of cheering on his men. Had lu' survived, 
C\-im])hell would have been rt'W'ardenl for his 
Services in tiie winter, for in the MJazette’ | 
of 7) July it was announced t hat lie would liavc ; 
been made a K.( Mb He was buried on (/atli- | 
cart’s Hill. He married, :2! Jul v 1 H H , H(*li*n , 
M argaret, daughter of (kiloiiel John (Vowe. , 
His eldest son, Archibahl Ava, l)ecamc tliird ; 
baronet. 

[Sre (tout. 3Iag. and Colburn's United Service 
Journal for August ISoo ; Nolan's Illustrated 
History of the War in tlic 2 vols. 1 800-7 ; 

and W. 11. Itiisseirs Hritish Kxpotlititm to the 
Crimea.] H* 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, first Bakon (h\MP- 
BELU (1779 IHOI), h'gal biographer, lord 
chief ju.sticc, and lord cliancellor, trailed his 
descent, on his father's side from Archibald, 
tlu' second earl of Argyll [q. v.], who fell at 
P'lodden,and through his mot lior, who was a 
IlallyburUm, from liohcrt, tluke of Albany, 
the regent of Scotland. As a Hallyburton 
he could thus (daim a remote kinship with 
Sir Waller Scott. His father was the, Uev. 
(Tcorgc Campbell, for morti than fifty years 


^ parisli minister of Cupar in Fifeshire, a 
■ friend of llobertson aiifl Blair, a popular 
; preacher, and the writer of the article on 
I Hjc old ' Statistical Account of 

•' Scotland.’ I’here John (/arnj)bedl was born 
on 15 Sept. 1779. \\ ifh his cider hrotlun*, 

(leorg(‘, alterwards Sir (leorge ('am])bell of 
I^denwood, he was educated at the Cupar 
grammar scliriol, and in 1790, when he was 
only eleven years old, tliey went together to 
St. Andrews L’niversity. It was an early 
ag«‘ even for a Scoteli university, but thi.‘ 
case was not uni(|iu‘, Dr. Chalmers, for in- 
stance, h<'Cf>ming a .student at St. Andrews 
in 1791 before lie was twelve years old 
(Haxnv, 7J//' of Chffhnevfi, i. 9). ^Vt tift(‘en 
Caniphell had tinislied the arts eurriciilum, 
tliougli he, did not take the d<‘gree of M.A. 
until sonu' years afterwards, wlien he dis- 
covered that it would he of use to liim in 
England. As a ]>oy his health was wt'ak, 
and he grc'w up an eager and misc(‘lhmeous 
reader N\illi little love of games. Coif, of 
course, he played occasionally, Imt without 
any enthusiasm, though he considen'd it 
^superior to the h]nglish (rricket, wliich is 
too violent and gives no opportunity for eon- 
V(‘r.sation.’ Being (h'stined for tin* ministry, 
he entere<l St. Mary's College, St. Andrews, 
when' 1 h' rt'maiiu'fl for tlin‘(» years, studying 
theology and Hebrew, writing exercise ser- 
mons, and looking forward trilife in a parish 
kirk. Cradiially, however, he hecanie con- 
vincetl that he would never be fanifuis as a 
divine, and he eag(‘rly at'ccpted a tutorslii]i 
in Eoiuhm. Thither lie went in 179H, not 
y(‘t abandoning thoughts of tlu' church, but 
witli the possihillt y of sonu* mort' brilliant 
career dimly present to his mind, lit' held 
tlic post for nejirly two years, employing his 
h'isui’e time in casual literary work, writing 
a few of the historical jiassages in tin* 

‘ Annual Begister,' and rt‘vi('wing books 
and translating French in'wspapers for the 
‘ Oracle/ ToAvards tlie end of 179V) In'Avrnng 
from his father an unwilling consent that 
he.should exchangi* the church for the bar. 

^ I haA"c little doubt,’ be wroti^ to bis sister 
befori* the final decision, * that I myself 
sliould pass my days much more happily as 
a parish parson than as an emiiumt lawyer ; 
but I think that wlien the path to wealth 
and fame is open for any man he is hound 
for his own sake, hut much more for the 
.sake of his frimids, to enter it Avithoiit hesi- 
tation, although it- siiould be steep, rugged, 
and strewn with thorns. 1 declare to you 
most seriously that I have scarcely a doubt 
that I should rise at tlui English bar’ — even 
to the (diancellorship, ho added with equal 
seriousness. He ('iitered Ifincolii’s Inn on 
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Nov. 180(), anti maintained himself by 
reporting in tlie House of Corumons and in 
the law courts for the ‘Morning Ohrtndclo.’ 
The reporting was done without a know- 
ledge of shorthand, which he had no dt‘- 
sire to learn, having conviiietid Jiimself 
that by rewriting a spt'ccli t’roni notes its 
spoken eifect can be more truthfully repro- 
tluced than by st^t ting down tin* exact wonls. 
With liis dranvitic criticism In* tftok great 
pains. * I not only rt'ad candully/ he said, 

* all the pieces usually acted, but I inadt* 
inystdf master of the history of our stage 
from Shakespeare downwards, and l)e(*aine 
fairly acquaintt*d with iMvnch, (iermau, and 
Spanisli literature/ For a year or two his 
time was tally oecupii‘d with this W'ork, 
varied by the n'uding of law and hy his 
experiences as an energetic volunteer during 
the JJonaparte scare. He did not give hiiii- 
sell’ up seriously to law till tlie i)eginniug 
of IsO-l, wlieu he entered the (diainbers of 
Tidd, the great >jM*eial pleader. He remained 
Avith Tidd nearly three Vi'ars, taking up 
rather the position of an assistant tliaii of a 
pupil, and wu'^ calhal to the })ar on lo Nov. 
IS0(). h'rom the lirst he stiirted w*ith a clear 
lead. He had by zealous AVf.irk aequina.! 
morti tlian a beginner’s knowhalge of law; 
lie had a widiu* store of expiaaence, gathered 
from variety of oceupation and miscelluin'ous 
reading, than most men othis years; and he 
had a sturdy faith in him.Nelf, whicli hardly 
ever drooped, and a iirni belief in his ovrii 
ultimate succt*ss. ]mmediat(*ly aftm* his 
call lie w'Ms migaged for siiva.’ral montlis in 
preqiaring the seetiud edition of Wat son’s 
‘ Treatise on the Law of Part nei\>hij>/ W'hieh 
lie seems have in great part ri'writteii ’ 
(jmhlished 1807 ; his name does not appear 
in tlie hook). The anqile leisure that w'as 
now forced upon him made him try a ven- | 
ture of Ills own. Tn 1807 he began his | 
reports of cases at nisi priiis. ‘Although ' 
the judgment of the courts in banco/ lu* says j 
in his ‘ Autohiograjihv ’ (i. 21 1), ‘ liad been ' 
regularly report (*d from the tiiiUMif p]dward H, | 
with the; exception of a few rulings of .1. • 
Holt and (’. J. Lee to be found in J^ord ' 
Ihivmond ami Strange, nisi ])riiis nqiorting | 
was not attemjiti'd till the time of Lord j 
K(*nyoTi, wIk'U nisi priiis cases wen* published | 
hy Peake and hy Es])imiss(i.’ The reports of 
Espinasse were vi*ry inaccurate, and as Peak**, 
who was held in liigher est(*mu, had almost 
given up the w'ork by Caiiqiliell’s time, the 
held was practically unoccupied, whih* tlie 
period of the Napoleonic war, with novel 
commercial quest ions daily cropping np, was 
rich In h*gal interest. (>am])hell reported 
Ijord Ellen borough’s decisions with great 


I care and tact, revising tliem and publishing 
only such as he considi'red sound on autlioritv 
iiiul ])rincipU*. ‘ Wln*n I arrived,’ he said 
afterwards, ‘at the end of my fourth and 
last volume, 1 had a wliole drawm* full of 
*• had Ellenhorougli law.’’’ The reports ac- 
cordingly have since been tr«*aled as of high 
authority. *()n all occasions/ said Lord 
Eranw'ort h, *I have found . . . that tlu‘y 
really do, in the hwvest possible words, lav 
dow'ii the law, very often more distinctly 
and more accurately than it is to be found 
in many huigtheiuHl reports’ (Williams /*. 
Jhiyley, L, /i. 1 II.J^. 2L‘)). A u innovation 
wliicdi attractial attention, criticism, and a 
recognition of Campbidl’s shreAvdness, and 
wdiicli suhse(|Ui‘nt n‘portt‘rs have adopted, 
consisted in ajqiendiiig to tin* n*port of each 
case tlie names of tin* attorneys engaged in 
it, in order lliat any one wdio doubted the 
ai*curacy of a report might at once know 
wli(‘re lie could inspect the briefs in the 
case (see note to first case, i. -1). b’or some 
y(‘ars ( ’amphtdl’s lifeAvas that of a struggling 
barrister who had to make his owui w^*^y, 
and w^hose chief advantages wen* his ])ower 
of work and his alertness to ]m,sh hU way 
througli every opening. His re]>iitation, 
<*speeially in matters of mercantile law', grcAv 
very ra])idly. In liis fourth year lu* made 
ov< r oOOA, and in his liflh doiibli* that. sum. 
In ispihis business ha<l incrt‘ased so griMitly 
that he had to give up his reports. hi I Hit) 
hcAvas in a posit ion to justify him in ap]»lying 
fora silk gown, though not till 1827, when 
(’o]>lcy be‘came chaiu'tdlor, was the dignity 
grauteil to him. In 1821 he married Miss 
Scarlett, daughter of llie fut lire Lord A hinger. 

His thoughts had already turned tow'ards 
jiarliament, though In* showed no great eager- 
ness to enter it. ‘ It is amazing/ he said, 
‘how little parliament ary distinction docs 
for a man iiow'adays at 1 lu* bar.’ Ih^ made 
his first attempt in J82t:> at Slallord, a 
liorough f>f singular corruption even in those 
corrupt days; and though unsLiccf‘ssfnl, he 
proved so popular a. candidate, that at the 
general election after Chairge I V’s d<.‘utli his 
sup])orters invitt‘d him to stand again, and 
he was returned in t ime to take part in the 
reform debates. At no period in his life did 
he have politics much at heart, nor w'ere liis 
o])inions very decided. He cast in Ids lot 
with tlui liberal party, and on tlie great 
questions of (catholic enmiicipat ion, the re- 
]»eal of the 1’est, Act, the suppression of 
slavery, and jiarliamentary relorm he wuis 
on the side of freedom ; but bis strong eon- 
servative lustincts, and his comparatively 
slight interc'st in such matters, prevented him 
from taking a leading part. The advice wliich 
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lio ^;^avc to hi.s brother is a perfect summary 
of his o]>inions : ‘ For God’s sake do not be- 
come radical.’ The Keform Bill of 1 h; 31 
astounded him at first. * 1 was prepared,’ 
he said, ‘ to support any moderatti measure, 
but this really is a revolution facto,^ 
Upon consideration, however, h«* came to 
regard it as a saf(> and prudent reform, a rtv 
storation of the constitution, not an innova- 
tion, and lie voted for the second ivading, 
which Avas thus carried by a ma jority of oue». 
His real interest Avas in law ndbrm. In 
as a const'(|Ut*nce of Brougham’s famous 
spt‘ech, two commissions Avt're iipjiointed, one 
to iiKjuire into common hiAA- procc'dnre, the 
other to inquire into the hiAA'of rtail pro])ert y 
‘and the various interests therein, and the 
methods and forms of aliiniat ing, conveying, 
and transfiu’ring the same, aiul of assuring 
the titles thereto,’ and to suggest means of 
im])roveTnent. Sugden liaving d^^elined to 
stu'A’e, Campbell was put at th(‘ liead of the 
Ih'al I’roperty Commission. He aaois the 
only common hiwyeu* Avho sat on it, and 
hitln*rto he had not been familiar Avith the 


several measures of such importance as to 
mark a distinct period in the history of the 
laAV of real property: the statutes of limita- 
tion (;3 cV: 4 Wm.’lV. c(i. 27 and 42); the 
I Fines and llecoverios Act (c. 74) — almost 
entirely the Avork of Mr. Brodiv, the conviy- 
ancer, and descrilje*d hy Sugden as ‘ a mas- 
terly performance’ ( TIayijs, Convoyannmj, 
i. 155 w, and 210) ; an act to render freehoid 
and copyhold estates assets for tin* pay- 
ment of simple contract debts ((». 104); the 
Dower Act (e. 105); and an act for tin? 
amendment of the hiAV of inheritance (c. lOtJ). 
NeA'cr had so chain a sweep hetui made of 
Avorn-out rules f)f laAv as Avas done hy this 
group of statutes. ‘They quietly passed 
through both houses of parliament,’ says 
Cam])ht‘ll, ‘ Avithout one single syllabh^ being 
altered in auy of them. This is the only 
Avay of legislating- on such a subject. I’liev 
had been tlraAvn by the real property eoni- 
niissioners, jirinted and (*.\tensiAx4y circu- 
lated, and repeatedly rtwised, Avith the ad- 
vantage of the ohst*rA^ations of skilful men 
studving them in their closet. A mixed and 


subject of inquiry: indeed, it was said at the 
time that there AA'ere not half a cloztm men 
in Kngland Avho understood the law of real 
property. The general conclusion of the 
commission Avas tliat A'(»ry feAv esstnit ial alte- 
rations w(u*e re(juire<l ; t lie law relating to 
tin* transf(‘r of land was exc»M‘(liiigly defec- 
tive, hut in otluu* resjieets ‘the Iuaa' of lOng- j 
land, (.‘\cept in a lew coniparativ ely iinini- 
portant ])artieulars, a])])»\‘iis to come almost 
as near to ])erfe<*tion as can h(^ <‘xp«‘cted in 
any human institutions ’ (1st Ib'p. p. (>)• In 
the tirst. report, AAdiich ap])earHd in 1829, 
(_5amp])ell Avrote the introduction and the. 
section on prescription, and the statutes of 
limitation, (her the second re])ort (1820), 
])roposjng a schf'me Ibr a gen(*ral register of 
.leeds and inst rninents relating to land, th 


tinmerous delilierative assemlily i.s Avholly 
unfit for sueli Avork ’ ( Life^ ii. 2!0- A furtlier 
step on tht^ liuos of the commission was taken 
four yt‘ars Later in the^^411s Amendment Act 
! (1 \'ict. c. 20), Avhicdi plac*od real property 
and personal ])roj)ertv in the same jiosition 
as regards the fgrnuilitit's ncia'ssary for the 
validit y of Avills. Cam]»hell hei.aiine attoi’iiey- 
gimeral in I8.‘54, but he failed to be re-electt*d 
at Dudley, and remained for three months 
Avitlioiita seat, finding refugt' at last in Kdin- 
burgh, Avhei*(‘lie Avas returnt'd by a largt* ma- 
jority. It Avas in a speech to liis neAV con- 
stituents that he characteristically dese.rilx'd 
himself a.s ‘plain John ( ’ainpbi'll,’ a happy 
designiation Avliich lie lias neAor lost, \\ ith 
two hvit‘f intcn'vals oi‘ o])])osition, in 1824-5 
and in 182)9, rtmiained attoruiy-general 


third (1822) dealing Avitli tenures, ^^:c., and till 1841. lie AA^as felt at the time to be in- 
the fourth ( 1822) on amendments in the hiAv A^alualde to t he Avhigs in iiarliainent, as indeed 


of Avills, he exeriui^ed only a. general superin- 
tendeiice. i. 457 -9). The first speech 

Avhich he d(‘livered in ])Mrliament ( 1 82,0) aa^jis 
in moving for It'aA^e to bring in a bill for the 
establishnimit of a general register of deeds 
adecting real property (laqirinted, >S)^cc//c.n*, ]>. 
420). Thebill was introduced again in the fol- 
loAving scission, hnl although a s<4eet com- 
mittee rejiorted in favcAur of it , tlie o]q)osition 
AVHS so strong that, it had to he abandoned. 
Twenty yc^ars later bt' succMa'd<*(l in carrying a 
similar bill through the lords, but lliere it 
ended. The otherrcH'omnnaidationsoftht'Coiii- 
mission had a bc'ttc*r fortune. Tn 1822 (kunp- 
bcdl, Avho had l)tM*n nmde^ solicitor-general in 
the previous year, liel])e(l to carry tli rough 


the government testilif*d hy rcifusing to make 
him a judge, though he prcissed his claims 
AA'itli a. good deal of ]>crtinacity ( ^ca* IJfo of 
J>ronf//ffon, iii. 241—52). Tavicc lie asked in 
vain to be made master of the rolls, first on 
the death of Leach in 1824 (see com^]K)n- 
dence. in IJfr of Bronf/JunUy iii. 422-20), and 
nc'xt Avhen Po])ys became' lord chancellor in 
182(3. (Ju the second occasion Caiiqibell felt 
that his dignity Avas compromised, for though 
not an C(|uity laAvyor, he considered himself 
entitltHl to tlie otlice almost as a mattijr of 
right. Ho resolA'ed to resign, and in fact 
carried his letter of resignation to Uord 
Melbourne ; but lie AA'as induct'd to give way 
by a promise that in recognition of the value 
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of his services his wife should bo raised to 
the peerajre. She was crojitod Ihironess 
Strathodeii. In 18d8 and in ISdO, wlieii 
vacancies occurred in tiu' court of (*onimon 
pleas, he had still serious thought s of accept- 
ing* a puisne judgt'ship, but he was again 
dissuaded from abandoning the goviu-nintnit. 
After the Real Property Acts, hiscliii'f legis- 
lative work during this period was tin? 
Municipal Corporations Act of iSdo, in tlu' 
preparation of wliich he had a «‘hief part, and 
which he earrit'd through the House of Com- 
mons. He had much at htsirl the carrying; 
of a measure for aliolishing- iniprisonniciit for 
debt,exc('pt in certain (*a>es of fraud, and for 
giving creditors greater powers over tlieir 
debtors’ property, lull he was only iiartially 
successful. An act of iNoO (1 X' :* Viet. 
c. 110) <‘XtiMul*‘d the ivmeilios of judginont 
creditors, and aliolishrd imprison lueiit for 
debt on mesne proc»*ss ; but imprisonmtait- 
for ordinarv delils after iudgmeut was not 
done away witli till ISOO. ^'(‘t another , 
abuse lie ^wt'pt away by t ho Prisoners* ( Coun- 
sel Act ^ Wni. T\', c. Ill), wdiich 

gavt! to a per'^on charged with felony, or to 
his couns4‘l, t lie same rights of addressing tln» ; 
jury on the nnu’its of tlie ease as if he wen‘ ; 
cliaiyed witli tivasou or misdemeanor, and 
allowed all pei'sous on trial toha\e copU‘s of, 
and to ins))i‘et, depositions taktui against 
tluuii. Strange to say, ncairlv all the judges .. 
wen' opposed to tins (change, Mr. Jnstici' 
Allan Park, in faet, threatening to n^sign if 
the bill were carried. Among th(‘ famous 
cast's in which Cam]d)ell took ])art while he 
was at tlu' licud of tli«‘ bar were the trial <d’ 
Lord .Melbourne in Isdti, tin* second aetioii 
of Stoclolaie c. Hansard in iHdO, the trial of 
Frost the chartist in 1840, and the trial of 
Lord Cardigan in IS-H for wounding 
tain Tnekett iji a duel. In I8PJ h<» published 
a selection of his s]>(‘eches di'livered at tlie 
bar and in thellonsf- of Commons ; and witli 
a lack of good fi'eling, for which he Avas very ! 
justly eondemned, lu' imdnded his defeiice of 
Lord Melbourne, 'Fhe only part of the I 
volume that has any permanent value is Ids \ 
argument in Stockdale r. Hansard. He had ; 
devoted a great part of tAvo long vacations ■ 
to ])rt'paring it. ^ 1 had read everything,’ he ' 
says, ‘that had the smallest bearing on the 
subject, from the earlii?st yt'ar-book to the! 
latest pamphlet — not ('on fining myself to ! 
mere h^gal authorities, but dilig(mt4y <*x- | 
amining historians, antiquaries, and general 
jurists, both J'higlish and foreign* (s(‘e also } 
SuMNi:ii*s Lt/Cf ii. Id). Jl(; printed much j 
in lat(‘r years, but nothing that shoAvedniore ; 
can 'fill labour than the full account which 
this speech contains of the history and the 


rea.son of parliauu'ntarv privileg*^. The court, 
over Avliich Lord Denman ]>n'sided, d(*cid 4 *d 
against him (1) A. *Js: h]. I ; s(»h Dnidhmgh 
c. Cossett, L, n. 1 2 Q. D. I). 1) ; and the (‘x- 

citeincnt and the dillicnlties (‘aiist^d by their 
‘ill-consid('n‘d and intem]>erat>' judgment ,’as 
( ampbell nnreasomibly ealls it in Ids * Auto- 
]>iogra])hy,’ w^ere (Uided only liy tin' passing 
of an act to givtj summary jirott'ct ion to ptu- 
sons employt'd in tln^ pnhlication of parlia- 
ment ary ])apers {'A \4ct. c. 9. Se«^ his Li/e, 
ch. xxid. ; Speevhes, ]>. 40t> ; and Rkoom's 
Cofifidtuf tonal 1 m w, aa'Ihm**? the case is re- 
port»'d with a summary of CanijibeH’s argu- 
ment). Another elahoratf* argument was 
delivt^H'd by him in the grt'al S('rgeant’.s cas(*, 
hut he did not inclnch' it in his published 
sptM'elu's (s(*e MA.VNrX(j*s Svrtjeanf^t (*asp, 
p. 111. In Fousa'Th’s (^asrM ami Opinionfi on 
donstit tfthnail Law will !)♦' Luind a (‘onsider- 
able nnmb(‘r of Campbeirs opinions Avritten 
Avldk^. In' was a law otlict*r). 

Ill 18 11, wInn the dissolution Avas rt'- 
s(d\(*d on which »*nded in tin* fall of tin* 
whigs, it Avas fell, tliat ( -amjdieirs service's 
should recidve recogiiit ion. Pressure was 
brought to hear (»ii lAird Plunket, tin* Irish 
lord (.•hane«‘lIor, to indnc<‘ him to resign, 
Avldch he did unw ill ingl\ , protc'sling against 
the arrangom(*nt, and (.*amj)b(*Il was ap- 
poiiittnl and raised to tin' peerage. As the 
appointnuMit was so nnpcqmlar in Dublin, 
and as if hnd b*‘eri fn'(*ly called a job, In* 
pnhli(dy d(*elan*d that ho avo 11 Id forego the 
usual pension of 4, ()()()/. a yi'ar Avliieh at- 
tacln'd to llie Irish chainrllorship. Wln'ii 
the subject had l)C(‘n iirst nnjotod, lie ap- 
p(*ars to have thought that Jj(»rd IMunkt4's 
consi'iit liad Ixa'ii obi aim'd, and AAdien he 
h;arne(l tin* r(‘al state of matters, the dtday 
had ])nt in dangea* hi.'^ Kdinhnrgh stait. His 
oAvn account of tin' t ransa.(‘tioii shoAvs that 
he 111 nisei f saw nothing dise.n'dl table in the 
part wldeli lie played. Jle held t in' otlliMi 
only for six w(‘«‘Ks, and sat in court only a 
f(wv days. His lack of ('xpc'rienci* as an 
e(piity lawyer did not prevent him from 
forming largo seln'ines for the reform of 
equity prociMlnre, Avliicli In' sketcln'd out. in 
an address to t Ini Trisli bar ( Speeches, j). 510) ; 
but lh('y well' {;ut short by the resignation of 
the M(dbourue ministry, and be was replaced 
in the chancellorship by Sngdon {life of 
IHnnkef, ii. 3:29 j (/Flanagan, lAces of the 
Ijord (-haneellors of Irelavd, ii. 595). 

He returiKMl to hhigland, and, according to 
his bargain, without a pension. J ndicial busi- 
ness in the? Hons(! of Lords (Avhere lie took 
pari ill the O'Cniirndl case) and on the judi- 
cial committee of the privy council left him 
plenty of leisure, which his ambitious indus- 
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try .speodily found means of turning to ac- 
count.. lie ])ublis]u*d Iiih spt*eclie« ; lie wrote 
liis autobiography (completeil at various 
timiis in Iat(*r years) ; and in his sixty-third 
year he set himself to xvritii the lives of the 
chancellors from the earliest times down- 
xvards. 'J1ie difficulty and magnitude of the 
task discouraged him at first, and for a time 
he abandoned it ; but he returned to it with 
such vigour, tliat in one year and ten months 
he had in print the first tliree volumtjs, down 
to the revolution of IdSH. ‘ Assuming it,’lu‘ 
wrote afterwards with no misgivings, ‘ to b(i 
a “ standard work,” as it is at present denomi- 
nated, I doubt whether any other of the saimj 
bulk was ever finislied off more rapidly." The 
first series of ‘ Lives’ appeared in 184o, tlie 
second (to Lord lliurlow’s death) in 
and the third (to Lord Kklon’s death) in 
iS47. work had great success, \\4thin 
a month a si^cond (idilion of the lirst seritvs 
xvas called for, and :i,()o() copies of the second 
series W(*re sold on the day of puhlieation. 
'fhe literary honours which were sliowenal 
iijK)u him inspired him to seek another siilj- 
jtH.*t. His ambition was ‘to produce a speci- 
men of just, historical composition.’ He 
thought, it. seems, of writing th(‘ ‘ llistoryof 
the Long Parliament,’ hut eventually decided 
to continue wairking 011 his ohl field. His 
first, intimtion was to take up the Irish 
chancellors. Ho was afraid, however, that 
in spite of some inter(\sting names, ‘as a body 
tli(‘v would appear very <liilL*soliti d(*teriniued 
to postpone tluun till he liad completed the 
‘ l^ives of the C’hief ,Juslice.s.' AVorking as 
rapidly as (>ver, by lS4f)he had brought dow n | 
bis narrative to the death of Lord Alaiis- 
lifdd, and ])ublished the first t wo volumes. 
The third volume, containing the lives of 
Kenyon, fill eii boro ugh, and IVnterden, ap- 
peared in IHf)?. 

Till' merits of his ‘ Lives ' are very eon- , 
siderable. Tliey are eminently naidabh*. , 
The style is lively, though rougli, careless, 
and iiicorrticl ; every incidmit is jirosented 
effect ively ; they are full of good stories, and ; 
they contain a great tleal of information ; 
about the history of law and lawyers which 
is not easily to hi? found elsewhere. I he 
later volumes, moreover, both of the ‘Chan- 
cellors’ and the. ‘(’hief Justices,’ have the 
freshness and interiist. of personal memoirs. 
For all these qualities Cainpbtdl has re- 
ceived due and sufficient recognition. Nor 
has time worn awoiy the merits of his books; 
they still find many readers, and there is 
little probability that they w'ill be displaced 
by anything more entertaining written on 
tlio same subject. None the less are they 
among tlie most censurahlo publications in 


! our literature. WVs an historie.al prodiic- 
: tion,’ vsays a careful critic, sptjakiiig of the 
I ‘ Chanc»41or.s, ‘the whole work is wanting 
i in a due sen.^e of (he (>l>ligatlf)ii.s im])o.sed 
by such a task, is dlsfigiii’ed by uiiblusbiiig 
. Tilagiarisms, njid, as the writer approaches 
his own times, ly inucii unscrupuloii.s mis- 
‘ reprcsimfation’ and AfuLLiNoKK, 

' Inf rod. to J']nf/lLs'/t TIiston/, p. This 

iudgment is not too severe^ The tone of 
laborious re.-^earch whiidi pervades every 
volume is delusive. No wriler evi'.r owed 
so mueli to the labours of others who ac- 
knowrliMlgeil so little (for some examples of 
liis method see ‘ J^aw Magazine,’ x.vxv. ID). 
Literary raoralitv in if.s other form, the love 
of historical triiili and accuracy, he hardly 
understood. No one who has ever followed 
liiin to the scmrce.s of his information will 
trust him mor<‘ ; for not only was he too 
hurried and careless to sift such evidence as 
hi* gathen‘d, hut exen plain statemeut.s of 
fact are ])ervcrled, and his authorities are 
constantly miscjuoted (see ( ’u iustje’s S/iaftes- 
fjnn/ containing a ‘ininult* dissec- 

tion ’of the lirst chapter of Cam])boirs life of 
Shaftesbury ; («. T. Kt.xvon’s Life of Lord 
Keni/on^ written because Lord (’ampbeH’s 
life of Kenyon was unsatisfactory; Foii- 
sYTii’s ['27-VV2; Pit^lltnu’s Order of 

the Coif), 

The concluding volume of the ‘ (’Iiancel- 
lors,’ piibli-shed after his death, and contain- 
ing file lixes of Lyndhiirst and Hrougham, 
is even mort* hiinenlable, and has done more 
tlian anything else to low'er the. reputation 
of Oamphell. Lyndhurst’s prediction came 
true. ‘T predict,’ hti is reporte-d to hax*e 
saitl t<» l»rougham, xvitli refereiici* to a judi- 
cial appointment of xvhich ( ’amphell was dis- 
a]>pointe(l, ' that he xvill take his revenge on 
you by dt*.seribing you xvitli all the gall of 
his nature. He xvill xvrit.e of you, and perhaps 
of me 1<K», xvilh envy, hatred, malice, and 
all iiiicharltablenoss, for such is his nature’ 
(Life of JiroNf/hatn, iii. 4f45. The conversa- 
tion, xvhich is said to have taken place in 
1835, is obviously mlsrepoi-ted, fortliere is a 
I relerence in it to the ‘Lives of tlie Chancel- 
! lors ’ and to Wetherell’s remark that they 
I had added a nexv sling to death ; but if the 
, prediction was not Lyndhurst’s it was 
: IK’ougha Ill’s). The hook is a marvel of in- 
I accuracy and misrepresentation, and, if not 
■ written w^ith actual malice, it exhibits a dis- 
r creditable absence of generosity and good 
I feeling. The only possible excuse for such 
' a xvork is one suggest ed by 1 y ndhurst himself, 
j that Campbell wa.s not always axvare of the 
I effect of tne expressions which he used ; ‘ he 
I has been so accustomed to relate degrading 
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anoedotes of his predecessors in office, that 
I am afraid liis feelinj^^s upon these subjects 
have becomt* somewhat blunted ’ {^ITanmrd^ 
13 July 1857). No sooner liad it appeared 
than Lord St. Leonards, who incklentally 
suffei’ed from the bioi^raplu'r’s inaccuracy, 
published an indignant pamphlet in his own 
defence, ‘ ^lisrepresentations in Cainpbeirs 
Lives of Lyndliurst aiul llrcnigham, correcte<l 
by St. Leonanis.’ llrongham ’s story, as told 
by himself, has .since been published ( 1871 ) ; 
and the life of l.yndhnrst has ))een rewrit ttui 
by Sir Theodore .Martin (1883) (see also 
2nd edition of Stdxky (riBSOx’s Mrmoir of 
Lord Lfndh ifrst ) . 

In I84t), when the whigs n‘turned, Camp- 
bell had hopes of being restored to tlie fri.sh 
clianeellorship ; but in defrrence to Iri.sh 
ftioling it was tleeided that tin* office .should 
be beld, as it lias evn* sinei* been held, by 
an Irishman, and Canijiladl was made in- 
stead (dianeellor of the lluehv of Lancaster, 
with a si'at in tin* eahinrt. lie had mean- 
while been ]»laying a h‘ading part, in the 
TIousnof Lonis, ‘Edinhurgh,’ said Jlrougham, 
with lii.s usual exaggfral ion, ^ is now eele~ 
brated lor having gi\(‘n us tin* two gr<»at(‘st 
bores that liave ever vet been known in Lon- 
don, for Jack (^impb(ill in the Jfousii of 
Lords is just wbat Tom Macaulay is in ])ri- 
vate soeiely.’ lie had certainly very little 
oratorical fervour, and, as one may judge 
from * Hansard,’ he was often tedious; but the 
opinion.^ of ajnan so slireAvdand experienced 
alway.s commanded atleiition. 'Fhe passing 
of several important mt‘asures during this 
period was greatly owing to Ins exertions, 
tlie must important of them being 1ho(k)py- 
right A(!t of 1842 (5 v\: (> \’ict. c. 45); Uie. 
Idbel Act of 1843 ((> 7 A4ct. c. 9()), known 

as Jiord (^impbeirs Act, and drafted )>y him- 
self witli the assistance of Starkie, the well- 
known text writer on the law of libel and 
slander; and an act of 1840 (9 it \i) Viet, 
c. 93), also known as Ijord ("amjdjeirs Act, 
xvhicli did away witli the rule that where a 
person was kilh‘d by the wrongful act, neglect 
or default of another, no action for damages 
could be lirouglit by his representati ves. Lord 
lleiiman’.s health breaking down in 1849, 
Eampboll received assurances that he would 
be made chief justice, and lie applied liimself 
to the study of tlui recent changes in legal ]>ro- 
cedure. Much delay (»ccuiTed ; Denman, re- 
senting .sevciral uncomplimentary references 
to himself in CanipbelTs^ 1 fives,’ was unwilling 
to resign in his favour ( A liNoUM), LifeofDrn- 
yuan, ii. 288) ; and it was not till March 1850 
t hat t hi‘ a])point meiit was actually made. Ills 
judicial labours mainly tilled up bis sub.se- 
quent life; but he still took a share in legal , 


' debates and in legislation. In 1851 he sue- 
! ceeded at hmgth in passing the Registration 
' Dill through the lord.s, a measure which, he 
I says in his journal, ‘ ought to immortalise me/ 
I blit it came to grief in the commons. Ileioined 
I in the rqiposition to the Wen.sleydalo life 
I peerage, preparing himself for the debate avS 
usual by reading ‘ all that had been written 
(»n the .subject..’ Ho presided over the com- 
mittee to inijuireinto the (jiiestion of divorce, 
and saw their recommendations carrii^d into 
effect by the Divorce and Matrimonial Act 
of 1857. And lie left yet anothiT Lord 
(kimpheir.s A(*t on the statute-hook, the Ob- 
scene Publications Act of 1857 (20 21 

\’ict. c. 83), His literary schemes had to be 
abandoned ; but he spent the autumn of 
1 858 ?i t H H rl rigge, an es t at e i n J loxbiirgh- 
shlrt^, which lie had ])urchased some year.s 
before, in reading through Shnkes[K*are to .see 
Svhether the hard of Avon, befon^ he left 
Stratford, had not bt^en an attorney’s clerk.^ 
The ]>am]4ihu in which he dis<*ussos the 
quo.stion (published in the form of a letter 
to J. Payne (f oilier) convinced Macaulay 
lliat Shakespoare had soini.^ legal training, 
Oamplu'll himself inclining to the same 
belief, tliough he declim^d to give a decided 
opinion. 

Lord C.ampboll the judge is a more pleas- 
ing figure than Lon I Cam])hell the autlior. 
He had his failings, it would .seem, evcui on 
the bencli, showing, for example, somewhat, 
trio (»penly an unworthy love of applause. 
Dili he did not debase his tahuits hy hurried 
Avork. He was ambitious to leave behind 
him the nqintatioii of a .sound lawyer, and 
by aid of liis widi*, knowledge, hi.s long ex- 
pe.rieiici', his untiring industry, and his na- 
tural .strength of intelh.'ct., he snccooded. 
Though changes in procialure hav() rendered 
ob.solete many of tlie ca.ses in which lie took 
part, thm*e rtuiiains a solid body of hiAV con- 
nected with his namt'. liis deeision.s, .some 
of them in Mea<Iing case.s ’ (such as Ilum- 
diries r. Drogdtui), are constantly cited, and 
lis opinion .still carries Aviuglit. For his 
IToii.sf* of Lord.s cases see 01. F. from 

vol. viii.; and liis privy council ca,so3, Moore 
from vol. lii. : his civil cases as chief jii.stice 
are reported in 1-9 F. D., E. B. ^ Ii., 1 & 
2 E. iK: E., and 12-18 (i. B. ; his criminal cases 
in 3-8 Oox, and in Bell’s, Dear.sly’s, and 
Deursly and Piell’s Crown Oases. Among his 
comrs rtdrhrcs were A chilli’s action against 
Ni^wman (1852), and the trials of Palmer 
(lH5b) and Bernard ( 1858). 

When the liberal party regained power in 
1859, groat difficult}^ wa.s exporumced in de- 
ciding Avho should he chancellor. There 
Avere .several rivals for the honour, each with 
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strong supporters ; and, unable to decide be- j man was the sense of family union more 
tween their claims, Lord Palmerston gave strong, and few liave won lor thomsohes 
the great seal to Campbell, acting, it is said, ! and maintained through a busy life a deeper 
on the advice of Lord Lyndhurst (Martust, | devotion and alFoction. His public career is 
Lyndhurst^ 4H0). Campbell was now j less attractive. Wliile his abilities compelled 
in his eightieth year, and no one, as he took admiration, he did not in any high degree 
pains to find out, had ever been appointtid to, inspire feelings of entliusiasm or confidence, 
or had even held, tlie office at so advanced an Some of his contemporaries have evfui repre- 
age. About two years of lifi? remained to sented him as essentially ungrateful and un- 
him, which were marked by lit lie that is note- generous. But this is exaggerc*t ion. His were 
worthy. He made a respectable ciuiity judge, simply the defects of a man of pushing clm- 
and prided himself on his rnjiid despatch of racter, whose eagerness to sucoef*d made it- 
business; but his rather overbearing nature self too jdainly felt. But wliatever diflerenee 
caUvSed some friction with the other judges of opinion then) may be as to tJic spirit in 
''see bis remarks on V.-c. Pajre Wood in the which he s<‘rved his country, there is none 


case of Burch v. Bright, and the protests of 
the other victj-chancellors; JJfp of Lord Ifa- 
thorlpy, i. 8H. His equity decisions are re- 
ported in Do G. F. J.) The eliief political 
incident of the time was the outbreak of the 
American war, and it was by (.ampbell’s ad- 
vice that the government agreed to recognise 
the belligerent rights of flic Soudierii stat<*s 
(Kctssell, ItecoUpcfiotiii and Suyf/estions^ ). 

llad be lived a few weeks longer, bis cluin- 
Cedlorsbip would have been distinguished by 
tht»passingof theCriiniiialliawC Consolidation 
Acts, in the prepai’ution of which h(‘ had taken 
a great interest (see introdnet ion to Greaves’s 
edition of the acts). Ho died on the night of 
22, 1 line 1861 , having sat in court and attcuided 
a cabinet council during tlie day. 

Lord Campbell possessed in a supreme 
dogive the art of gtu t iiig on. ‘If Campbell/ 
said Perry of tlu' ^ Morning Oliroiiich*,’ ' had 
engaged as an o])era-dancer, 1 do not say he 
would have danced as well as Dt‘shayes, but 
T feel confident lie would have got a higher 
salary.’ He was full of ambition, and though 
he did not lack public spirit, he judged most 
things by tlieir biaxring on bis personal for- 
tunes. Perhaps nothing paints his mind 
more clearly than a phrast' which la* lets 
drop in a letter to his brother in rt'commcnd- 
iiig the study of the best lOnglish classics; 

they bear reading very well,’ he writes, 
‘and you can always make them tell.’ H ^ 
had no false modesty, rath(*r an exalt('d self- | 
confidence, which he concealed neither from j 
liimself nor from otliers ; he liad patience to 
wait for his oppoi't uii it ies, yet he never let h ini- 
self be forgotten ; and his enormous industry | 
and power of yottinpr vapidly througli work j 
stooa him in stead of abilities of the highest ; 
kind. He fell far short of greatness, intel- ! 
lectual or moral. Not even as tlie term is | 
applied to the great rivals of bis later life, ; 
Brougham and Lyndliurst, can he be described ! 
as a man of geiiius. On its moral side his | 
nature was lowered by ambition. Ilis private 
life, indeed, was rich in fine traits. Tn no 
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as to the valiu* of the servii'os themselves. 
As a legislator and a judge he left a name 
which can never be p*assi*(l over wIkui the 
liistory of our law is written. 

The following is a list of his works : 
1 . ‘ I Reports of Cases determined at Nisi Prius 
thf^ Courts of King’s Bencli and Cf>mmnii 
Pleas, and on the Home Circuit,’ 4 vols. 
1809-16; vols. i. and ii.vv^e re reprinted in New 
York in 1810-1 1 ; vols. iii. and iv., with iiofes 
by Howe, in 1821. 2. ‘ Letter to a Member 

of the present Parliament on t he Artich‘s 
of a Charge against INranpiis Wellesley wliich 
Iiave been laid before the House of Commons,’ 
18(J8 (s('e Watt’s JJd/L Ih'if.) .‘b ‘Letter to 
the Higlit Hon. Lord Stanb^y on the Jjaw 
of Church Rates,’ l8.‘>7; at least fiv(‘ oditions^ 
were published during the year; rejirinted 
ill his ‘Speeches.’ It was written to show 
that the assent f)f the vestry was recpiired 
before a valid church rate could b(‘ levied, 
and that no h^gal means existed of compelling 
I he vestry to im])osc a rat e, 4. ‘Speeches of 
Lord Campbell at the Bar and in the House 
of Commons; with an address to the Irish 
Bar as Tiord Chaneellor of Ireland,’ 1812. 
5. ‘The Lives of the liord Chancellors and 
Keepers of tlic» Great Seal of Kn gland from 
the earlit'st times till the reign of King 
(h‘orgo IV’.’ In 3 series, 7 vols., 1846-^ 
4th ed., 10 vols., 1856-7. The life of Lord 
Bacon was reprinted in Murray’s ‘Railway 
Jjibrary.’ An American Wfirk has the fol- 
lowing title: ‘Atrocious Judges. Lives of 
Judges infamous as tools of tyrants and 
instniments of oppression. Compiled from 
the judicial biographies of John, Lord Camp- 
holl, Lord Chief Justice of England,’ with 
notes by R. Hildratli, New York and Au- 
burn, 1856, 6. ‘The Lives of the Chief 

Justices of England from the Norman Con- 
quest till the death of l^ord Mansfield,’ 8 vols. 
1849 and 1857. 7. ‘ Shakespear</s Legal 
Acquirements considered, in a ijctter to ,T. 
j Payne Collier, Esq., E.S.A./ 1859. 8. ‘ Lives 
of liOrd Ijyiulhurst and Lord Brougham/ 

C 0 
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18()9 ; the volume of the ‘ Chaucellori?, iStjO, when her lua jest y held »graiul review of 

luiiform with first edition. The ‘Chancel- the volnntc^er forces in Scothiml, one of the 
lors/ the ‘ Chi(?f Justices,’ and the pamphlet most distinguished eeqiswusthe five hundred 
on Shakespeare have appeared in American men from Breadalbams h(»aded hy their noble, 
editions. chief, lie died at Lausanne 8 Nov. 1802. 

[Life of Lord Camphell, consisting of a seltv- He married in 1821 Eliza, ehh'st daughter of 
tion from his autohiography, diary, and letters, the latt* ( leorge i^uillie of .Jerviswood, and a 
edite<l by bis daughtir, tlic Hon. ^Mrs. Hard- descendant of the llobert llaillic* [q. v.] who 
castbi ; Foss’s Jmlgc's ; Law Magazin<‘, August su tiered at tlie cross of Edinburgh in 1(184, 
1853 and Augiuit 1861 ; ^lartins Life of Tiord and, as slu" belii*ved. of John Kuox biniself. 


Lyndhurst ; Brougluiin's Lifeand Times; Bonnet’s 
Biographieal 8ketelu\s fnun the Note-books of a 
Lfiw Iteporter ; Annual Register, 1861 ; Times. 
24 Juno ISOl ; Sol. .lourn. 29 June 1861 ; Han- 
sard from 1830 onwards ; LoinI t'ampbell’s works 
Ct)n1ain frequent references to passages in his own 
life.] (1.1>. M. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, second Makol'is 
OF HuuADvnn.vxL: ( 17‘.KV- 1,S*)2), known in bis 
yotingtM* days as Ia)rd Olenorchy, and, after 
bis fatlier's elevation to tin* niarcjuisatc* in 
1831, a.s Earl of ( h’lntdie, was born at Dundee 
in 17tM). Ho was son of John, fourth earl 
and first nnirqiiisof HreadalbarnA 1702-1 8.*»4), 
by Mary, daughter of David flavin. IL* n*- 
presented ( )lvt‘bainpton from 1820 to 1820. 
In 1832, after the passing of tlio Hefonn 
Hill, he coiitestt'd the re])ivst‘ntation of tin* 
important county of witli Sir George 

Murray, and conducted tin* campaign with 
siudi s]>irit find ability tliat he carried the 
elect ion by the large majority of nearly six 
hundred votes. In 1834, on tin* death of his 
fatln*r, lie became a im‘mber of tlie House of 
Lord.s. He bebl tin* oltiet* of lord chamberlain 
from 1 k 4S lo 1852, and again from 1853 to 
1858. In 1843 In* was chosen lord rector of 
the university of Glasgow. During tin* con- 
trov'crsy between tile church of Scotland and 
the civil courts Hreadalbarie was eons|)icuoiis 
h»r his earnest advocacy of tin? ‘non-intru- 
sion ’ cause. Tn that connection he was by 
far the most- outstanding man among the laity. 
Though not a groat spoalau* he advocated tin* 
cause in the Housf* of Ijords, as well a.s in 
])uf)lic nnictings, and w]i(*n the Free church 
was set up lie cordially adhered to it, and was 
oneof itsiinjst munilieent su]>])orters. In 1840 
lie led the ojiposition in the House of Jjords 
to the Earl of Abordeeifs bill on the ehnrcli 
question, ainl, though defeated, contributed 
an important el(*ment towards the with- 
drawal of tin* ])ill by its author Ji short time 
snh.sequently. His cliaracter, abilities, and 
]mhlic spirit , as wi'll as his position as one of 
tie* largest pro])ri(*t ors in Reotland, jirocured 
fm* him an unusual nieasun* of respect in liis 
native country. In 1.842 the queen ]mid a 
visit to his .seat, Taymouth Castle, one of the 
first sbe paid in Scotland. He was a warm 
supporter of the volunteer movement and in 


She died 28 Aiig. 48til. Lord Hreadalbane 
was Iv.T., F.S.A. Scot., and F.R.S. 

[ 1 >(mVs Peerage ; Le.ives from tho Journal of 
Our Life in the lligliiands, by lior Majesty the 
Queen ; ‘In Meinoriaru lln* Marquis of Brea- 
ilalh.iTie, by William (’h.ilnurs, D.l). ; Carlyle’s 
l\eminise(*nc<‘s, vol. i. ; Disruption Worthies; 
Bucliaiiau’s Ten Years’ (’(uiMict ; Witness nows- 
papt‘r, October 186*2; Foster’s Scotch JSl.P.’s, 
60; (tent. Mag, 1862, pt. ii. 779.] W. (r. B. 

CAMPBELL, Siu .lOlIN (1780 I8e;3), 
knight, major-general in tin* Port ugiiese ser- 
\ i<*e, .son of William ( ’ampbell, commissioner 
of the navy board, by his wife, (be daughter 
of Major Pitcairn, of the marines, who fell 
at Hunker's Hill, was born at bis father’s 
oflicial residence in (’liatham dockyard in 
1780, and was educated at Harrow School. 
In I8(K) lie ofitained a corni*tcy in the* 7th 
light ilragoons (hussars), in wliich he be- 
came. lieutenant in 1 801, and caiitain iirlHCKl. 
He served as brigade-major on the staff of 
General (’rauford's force iji South America 
in 1807, and was with Jiis r<*giment in Spain 
in isos, wliere he was prest'ut in the affairs 
atSahaguM and Hcneveiite, und(‘r 1 .,ord Paget, 
luiturnlng lo Portugal on the cavalry stiifl' 
in 1800, ])(_• was appt)inte<l to a li(*utenant- 
c(don»*lcy in I he Port uguese cavalry, under 
Marshal Hei-e^lord, with which he served to 
the end o| tlif^ war, frcijnently distinguishing 
hiinselt hy liis tahmts and intrepidity. At 
the peace ot 1814 he acce])t(*(l an ofi'ei* f(» 
remain in Portugal, and lor tin* next six 
years was actively engaged in tlie organisa- 
tion of tile Port uguese forites. In 1815 he 
was created a knight-bachelor in the Hnited 
Kingdom. In 18|0 he married Dona Maria 
Hrigida de Faria e Lacerda of Lisbon. In 
1820 he obtaiinul the rank of major-general 
I in the Portuguese army, and was colonel 
I of file -Ith cavaln% deputy quartermaster- 
general, and ly.(^. r.S. Wlien the agitation 
j for a constitutional governmtuit commenced, 

: he quitl.ed tlie Port uguese service and re- 
I turm‘d to Ibigland, and having retained hia 
I rank of brevet lieiitenant-<*oloiiel in the Bri- 
tish army, to which he had been advanced 
111 1812, 111 * was ajipointed lieutenant-colonel 
/otJi fool, wlii(!h rank lie lield from 1820 to 
1821, when he n.-tired by the sale of his 
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commission. Tliough absent from Portugal, 
Campbell had kept up bis relations with the 
absolut(‘ party in that country, and when 
Dom Miguel seize<l on the llirorie, la* was 
summoned to his aid and invested with the 
rank of major-general. Jle worked as zoa-* 
lously for his patron as did the late .Vdmiral 
Sir (Charles Napier for the opposing party of 
Doha Maria de (Jloria, but not Avith like 
success. TT is efforts to raise a naval force 
in the Uiiitc'd Kingdom AV(3re (hdeated, al- 
Ihougli tlu; opposite party had successfully 
evaded the provisions of the Poreign ICnlist- 
iiient Act, and when he actually took the 
field against the constitiitioualisls at Oporto, 
he accomplished nothing Avortliy of his old 
reput ation as a dasliing cavalry officer. AVhen 
Dom Miguel Avithdri‘W from tlie contest, 
(^^unphell returned to brngland aiul n^t ircd 
from public life. lie lived (jiiietly and almost 
forgotten in liondon, Avliere he married, in 
bis sec<»nd Avife, llarric't ^faria, widoAV 
of .^^aiol•-gen(‘ral Sir Alexandm* Dickson, 
adjutant-gimeral royal artilh^ry. He died 
at bis n'sidrnce in (Miarles Street, Berkeley 
Square, on 19 Dec. in his eiglity-fonrt h 

year. 

[Arimial Army Lis^s ; Dod’s Knightage: (h'lit. 
Mag. 3ril scr. (xvi.), p. 3S9. | Jl. M. O. 

CAMPBELL, J 01 IN ( 1 794-1 807), minis- 
ter of the eongregatioiuil church, Avas born 
in Forfar on 5 Oct. 17tM. llcAvas educated 
at the parochial scluxd, ai*ter Avhich he for 
some time folloAved the occupation of a black- 
smith. In 1818 he entered the university of 
St . Andrews, and after conqdeting his imi- 
viirsity career at GlasgoAV, and attending I lie 
diAunity hall of the congregational church, 
was ordained to a pastoral charge in Ayr- , 
shire. Thence he was shortly removed to 
the charge of the Tahernticle, Moorfields, 
Jjondon, Avhich, after a ministry of twenty 
yt'ars, he relin(][uished in order to devote ^ 
himself wholly to literature. In 1844 he j 
established the ^ Christ ian Witness’ and two ! 
years later the ‘ Christian Penny Magazine.’ j 
At the close of 1849 he started ^ The British i 
Banner,’ a weekly lUiwspaper, which he car- i 
riod on tV>r niiu* years, afttir Avhich he origi- j 
nnted ^Tlu3 British Standard.’ Tavo years 
later lu? established ‘ The British Ensign,’ a 
penny paper. He Avas also tlie author of a 
large number of separate publications, the 
principal of which were: 1. ‘Jethro,’ 1839. 

2. ‘Maritime Discovery and Christian Mis- 
sions,’ 1840. 3. ‘Pastoral Visitation,’ 1841. 

4. ‘ The Martyr of lOrromanga, or Philosophy 
of Missions,’ 1842. 5. ‘ Life of David Nas- 

myth, founder of City Missions,’ 1 844. 6. ‘ Wes- 
leyan Methodism,’ 1847. 7. ‘ A Keview of 


' the Life and Character of J. Angell James,’ 
1800. In 1839 he Avas engaged in a news- 
paper controversy Avith the (lueen’s printers 
in regard to Bible monopoly, and the letters 
were published in a separate volume. He 
Avas also a keen opponent of i toman catho- 
: licism, ritualism, and rational theology. In 
1851 he published a volume on ‘Popery and 
; Puseyism,’ and in 1865 a A^olume on ‘ l^opery.’ 

At tile close of 1866 he retired from the 
; ‘British Standard,’ in order to obtain more 
; leisure to prepare his ‘Life of George White- 
field.’ He died on 26 March 1867. 

[Gent. Mag. vol. iii., 4th ser. p. 676 ; Brit. 
Mas. Cat.] 

CAMPBELL, Sir .JOHN (1802 1877), 

I Indian official, was the t‘ldest sou of John 
Cam]>bell of IjOchcnd, by Annahella, daugh- 
ter of John Campbell of ]Mclfort, and was 
born at Kingsburgb in the island of Skye 
in 1802. He aauis gazetted an ensign in the 
19th regiment in 1819, but he entered the 
East. India Company’s service iu 1820, and 
on 5 April was apjiointed a lifuitenant in 

the list Madras nati\(* infantry, ami Avas 
stationed in various cautonrneuts iu the Afa- 
dras pr<*si(l<.‘iicy until his ]>romotion to flic 
rank of (‘aptaiu in l8g(). In 1834 his re- 
giment Avas ordered to quell an insurrection 
among th(‘ hill trib(\s in the ])roA'ince of 
Kimtaly in ( Jrissa, and on tlwi death of Ma- 
jor Barclay, (’ampbe*!! connnaiided the rt‘gi- 
meut Avitli great success. Ilis knoAvledge of 
Orissa c.aus(;d him to be again employiid in 
the (leonisoor AA’^ar of 1836-7, and at the 
fiid of this Avar he was placed in civil charge 
of tht3 Kliond.s, or bill trilies of Orissa, Avith 
j special inst met ions to suppri*ss the practices 
of liuman sacrifi(‘e and femal<* infant icidti. 
Campbtdl soon obt ained a marvellous control 
oA'cr them, and, Avitboiit resorting once to 
the list* of troops, managed to save the lives 
of hundreds of d(\stimul victims by a consis- 
tent policy of expelling from the hills all 
refraetory \ullage ]u*admen, and by refusing 
to trust t o naitivu* ag(ni1 s. In 1 842 be accom- 
panied his old regiment, the. list M.N.I., to 
Jhina us senior major, and for bis s(‘rvices 
then* he was promoted lieutenant-colonel and 
made a CM>. in December 1842. After his 
return to Madras he commanded his regi- 
ment in cantonments for five 3'ear3. Mean- 
Avhile the Khoiids Avt^re not. prospering under 
his successor iu Orissai, Captain Maepher- 
son, who had enlirelA" changed (’’ampbell’s 
policy, and preferred to reB" upon thti in- 
fluence of their headmen, AA’^liom be recalled 
to their Aullages, and in one of them, named 
Sam Bye, an (3sp(‘cual foe of Campbell’s, ho 
placed x>articiilar confidence. Disturbances 

c c 2 
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broke out^ and in 1847 Campbell was ordered ; leisure to tlie collection of folklore tixlen 
tOftui^rsedoCaptainMacpherson amlto take ’ ill the western higlilands. ' For this piir- 
up hi» old appointment. lie at once re- pose he was in the habit of mixui^ with the 
sumed his old system of f^overiinitMit, the natives in free and easy intorcourse, so as 
lieadmen and Sam Ilye were aoain ex])elled, ' to gain their complete confidence, and thus 
and he ruled the KUomls iu his old absolute induce tliein to relate to him stories wliicli 


fashion. In 1819 he hud to go to the Cape 
for his health for two years ; iu iS.Vt lie was 
promoted colonel, and in 1855, when he was 
on the eve of obtaining his colonels allow- 
ances, lie finally resigii(*(l his appoint lueiit, 
and returned to Scotland afti'r an absence 
of thirty-six y('ars. Campbell took up Ins 
residence at l^dinburgli, and on 28 Xov. 
1859 he was promoted major-general. In 
1861 he published, for private circulation 
only, a narrative of lii^. o]>erations in Orissa, 
which was so greatly appreciated that in 
1864 he published his ‘ IN'rsonal N arrative,’ 
in which he deplored Macplierson’s ‘ mistakes 
in judgraent.’ Ills hook was immediately 
followed by one by MiicjihersonV brother, 
who warmly contested many of Campheirs 
statements. The, controversy created some 
excitement , and dr(‘W such attrition to Cainp- 
belFs undoubted sm’vices that, on the en- 
largement of the order of llie Star of India 
and its division into tlirei* classes in I.S6(), 
he was made a K.(^S. I. Tri 1867 he was 
promoted lieutenant-general, and in 1872 
general, and in December 1877 he dit»<l at 
Edinburgh. 

[See Tile Campbidls of Melfurt, by M. O. C., 
London, 1882 ; for his Indian services see Nar- 


the uneducat»‘d arc* so diffident in telling to 
strangers. In tliis manner ho collected a 
large numhiT of the traditional mukrc/mi of 
the district, which he published under the 
title, * Popular Tales of tin* West Highlands 
orally collecti'd, with a Traiivslation,’ 4 vols, 
1860 2. Campbell w as also a k(*4 *11 observer 
of natun*, and devott*d inueh attention to 
geology and met eorology, his st udi(?s in wdiich 
gaiin‘<l much benefit by his fort'ign travel. 
In 1865 he puhlislu'd * Frost and Fire, Na- 
tural Engines, Toolniarks aud Chips, with 
Sketches taken at home and abroad by a 
Traveller.' Hew^as the inventor of the sun- 
shine recorder for indicating the varying in- 
tensity of the sun’s rays, and in 1886 he 
jmblislied a bool; on ‘ Tliermograjihy.’ In 
1866 he puhli.shed anonymously a work by 
Ibis father, entitled ‘Lib* in Normandy: 
Sketclu's of French Fishing, Fanning, Cook- 
ing, Natural History, and Politics, drawn 
from Nat lire,’ ami in Short American 

Tram]) in the Fall of 1864, by the Iklitor of 
“ Life in Normandy.”’ In 1872 he began to 
issue a series of Giu^lic texts under tlie t itle, 
‘Loahliair na 1^5*nine,’ Hf^ lid't heliind liini 
a large number of volumes d(‘aling with 
j (’eltic folklore. 


rutive of Major-gent^ral Campbell, C.B., of 1 

his Operations in the Hill Tracis of Orissa for | 
the {Suppression of Human vSacrificc and Jnfanti- | 
ride, printed for private circulation, 1801 ; a i 
Personal Narrative of Tliirto<ui Years’ Service i 
among the Wild Tribes of Khondistan, for the 
Suppression of Human Sacrifice, by Major-gone- i 
ral John Campbell, C.B., 1804; Memorials of 
Service in India, from the correspondence of the j 
late Major Samuel Charters Maephorson, C.B., 1 
edited by his brother, William Maepherson ; and = 
Orissa, by W. W. Hunter, M.D.J fl. M. S. > 

CAMPBELL, JOHN FJJANCTS ! 

1885), of Islay, writ, or on highland folk- j 
lore, geology, and meteorology, elih^st son I 


was born on 29 Doc. 1822. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and tlie university of Iklin- 
burgh. For some tim<* he was a groom-in- 
waiting, and ho occupied various posts con- 
nected wdtli tlie goveniment- -among others, 
those of secretary to the liglitliouse com- 
mission and secretary to the coal commis- 
sion, He died at Cannes on 17 Feb. 1885. 
Campbell dt* voted a great portion of his 


[Burko'.s Land(;<l Gentry, i. 257; W. 8. Ral- 
ston, in Aiherneum, 1885, 1 . 250; Academy, 1885, 
:xxvli. 151.] T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN McT.EOD (1800- 
1872), Seotidi divine, son of the Rev. Donald 
Campbell, was horn at Kilniuver, Argyllshire 
in J8()(). Most of liis early (iducation was 
d4*rived from his father, and hefort; he went 
to Glasgow' University at tlie age of eleven 
lie was a good Latin scholar. He r<‘inained 
at Glasgow^ from 1811 to 1820, during the 
last three years being a student at tlie divi- 
nity liull, and gaining the prize for an es- 
poetry. He completed his 
divinity (auirse at Edinburgh, and in 1821 
w^as licens(*d as a preacher in the Scotch 
cliurch by tin* presbytery of [joriie. The next 
four yi*ars were spent partly iu Edinburgh, 
wdiere he continued his studies, and partly 
at Kilniuver, wdn*re he often preached for his 
father ; and in 1825 he was appointed to the 
im])ortant parisJi of How, near Cardross. For 
some yeai\s he worked unostentatiously but 
zealously. During tin* second year of his 
ministry at How ho became impressed with 
the doctrine of ‘ assurance of faitli,’ and this 
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led him to teach the ‘universality of the pn Wished after his death (1873) under the edi- 
atonement,’ This rave great dissatisfaction torship of liis son, tJie Kev. Donald Campbell, 
to some of liis parisliioners, who in 1829 pe- In 1871 a testimonial and address were pre- 
titioned the presbytery about, it. This peti- seiited to him by representatives of most of 
tion was, however, withdrawn. The naturci the religious bodi(\s in Scotland. Dr. Camp- 
of his views may be gatlnjred from liis ‘ Ser- bell died on 27 Feb. 1872, and was burh»d 
mons and Lectures,^ published at Greenock in lloseneatli churcliyard. . Ijong before his 
in 1832. About this time he became a warm deatli he had come to be looked up to as one 
friend of Kdward Irving. As Campbell did of the intellectual leaders of the time, and 
not modify his views, ill ilarch 1830 a p( ‘tit ion in religious qin‘stions his opinion carried 
from twelve of his parishioners became the more weight tlian that of any other man in 
foundation for a pres})yt(U*ial visitation and Scotland. Desides the works before men- 
nltimatoly ofa ‘ libeF for heresy. The ‘libel’ tioned, I )?*. Campbell published ‘The whole 
was dulveonsidered and found relevant. The Proceedings in tin* Cas<‘ of the J’ev. John 


case now went up to the synod, and thence to 
tilt* general assembly, which, after a hasty 
amination, found Cam])ljell guilty ofteaching 
heretical df)ctrines conc(*rning * assurance ’ 
and ‘ universal atonement and pardon,’ and 
deprived him of his living. 1'he eflect of the 
stuitenee biiiiig to close the pulpits of the 
national church against him, Campbell spent 
two years in the highlands as an evangtdist. 
11 is friend Fdward Irving had at this time 
founde<l the cutlnjlie apostolic churcli, and _ 
somtj of his foIlow(n*s mad(i considerable ef- 
forts to ptuvuade Campbell to join it. Jlis 
refusal to do so did not break his friend- 
ship with their loader, and Irving’s last days 
were soothed bv his interconrscj with Camp- 
bell. From 1833 to IHol) he ministered to a ; 
lixod congn'gution in Glasgow with such 1 
success that a large chapel hud to be erected 
for his use in 1843. Ilf* was, however, care- 
ful to avoid any attenipt to found a S(‘ct. 
In 1838 he married Maiy, daughter of Mr. 
John Campbell of I\ilninvt‘r, and in IHol he 
publish(*d a small volume on the eueliarist, 
entitled ‘ Christ the Dread of Infe,' and live 
Years later a work called ‘The Nature of the 
Atonement,' a tlieologieal trf*atise of great 
value which passed t livough five edit ions, and 
has had considtrrahl^* intluence 011 religious 
thought ill Scotland. In l8o9 his health 
gave way, and he was compelled to give up 
all ministerial work, Jiuiny of his cougrega- . 
lion by his adviee joining the Barony elmrch, ‘ 
of which Dr. Norman Mel^eod was pastor. ^ 
From the linni Caiiipbcdl left- Dow he never - 
received any nmiuneration for his labours. Fa ! 
1862 be published ‘I’hougbts on Develation.’ ^ 
Ilis health conip«dled a n*tin*d lift% varied , 
by occasional intercourse Avitli such friends 
as ’rhonias Frskiiie ol Dinlatheii, Dr. Xor- 
man IMcLeod, Bishop living, the Kev. F. I). 
iVlaurici', and Mr. I). J. A aughan. In 1868 
he received unsought the .degree of I).D. 
from the university ot Glasgow. In 1870 he 
removed to Hoseiiealh to live, and in the fol- 
lowing year coninit*iiced ‘ D(?ininiscences and 
Kellections,’ an unlinished work which was 


^[eL<*od Campbell,’ 1831, and various single 
sermons. 

[J. Mc.L. Ciiinpbcll's Keniiniscencosand Reflec- 
tions; Donald Caiiipl>ell’s Memorials of .folin 
McLood Campbedl, D.D. ; Oliphant’s Life of Ed- 
ward Irving; Hanna's L(*tters &c. of T. Erskine ; 
JJfe of 111 shop Ewing ; Si. Giles’ Lectures 011 
Scottish Divines; Story's Life of R. Story of 
Rciseneatli ; information kindly communicated by 
the Kev. Donald Campbell, M.A.. vicar of Eye. 
An admirable account of Dr. Cam])beirs views is 
given in Seottisli Inflnence upon thjglish Theo- 
logical Thought, by Dr. J. Vaughan (Contempo- 
rary Review, Juno 187»S).] A. C. R. 

CAMPBELL, NEIL (^/. 1627), bishop 
of .Argyll, was parson at Kilmartin and 
chanter of the diocese in 1514. He was a 
imunher of t in* ass(‘inbly in 1590, and one of 
i the assessors appointed by the modiu’ator. 

I In loot) he was promoted to the bishopric of 
Argyll, but held it for only two years, re- 
signing it in favour of his son in 1608. He 
had a very higli r(*pu tat ion personally and as 
a pastor, and whi*n other bishops AveTi*. lam- 
pooned ht^ alone was not. ‘ Solus in Erga- 
diis pnesul meritissimus oris.’ He was a 
mmiiber of the assembly 8 June 1610, having 
continued to discharge his duties as pastor. 
He died in 1627. 'two of his sons WM*re pro- 
moted to bishoprics, John to Argyll and Neil 
to the Isles. 

[Keith's Scottish Bishops, p. 200 ; How Scott’s 
Fasti, iii. 11.] T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, 8tk NEIL (1776-1827), 
general, second son of Cajitain Neil Camp- 
bell of Duntrooii, was born on 1 May 1776. 
He was gazetted an (‘iisign in the 6th West 
India regiment on 2 April 1797, and ex- 
changed into the 67tli rt*gimeiit on 29 Oct, 
1 798. He was for a time the commanding 
olUcer in tlie Caicos or Turks Islands, ana 
was publicly thanked by the inhabitants. 
On 23 Aug. 1799 he purchased a lieutenancy 
in the 57th regiment, and in 1860 returned 
to Jilnglaud and volunteered to join the 
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Doth rogiinoTit, afterwards tlio rillo brigade, * 
on its first formation. lie purehased liis I 
company on 4 June IHOl, and proved liiin- | 
self ail admirable ollieer of light troops. 
Flis fleet ness of foot was evspe<‘ially remark- 
able, and a story is told ])y Sir William ' 
Napier of his beating even Sir John Moore, 
with wliom he was a great favourite, in a 
race at Shornelitfe. From Ft'bruarv 1S02 | 
to September ISOM lie was at the Koval ' 
Military C’ollege at Gnait Marlow, and on 
leaving it was appointed assistant cpiarter- , 
mastiT-geueral for tlu‘ southern district. He i 
purehased a majority rn the IMrd regiment ; 
on Jan. ISOo, whieli In* exehangoil for a ; 
majority in the o4th on Feb. 1800. After i 
two years in Jamaica with his regiment lie ; 
returned to Ftiulaud. h«*eame lieutenant- I 
colonel on Aug. 180S, and was sent to tlie 
Wi‘St Ind ies us deputy adjutant-general. In i 
this eapaelty lie was present at the (‘apture I 
of Martinhpn?. in .lauuary 1800, of the Saint* ‘s 1 
Islands in April 1800, and of (juarh'I<)U])e in ; 
January li^lO. In IHIO he came to Kngland , 
and was at once sent to Portugal with strong 
letters of recommendation to Marshal Keres- 
ford, who npjiointi'd him colonel of the lOth 
Portuguese infantry, one of the regiment *s of 
Pack’s brigud**, in April 1S|I. In January 
181M, after doing good service at (’iuda<l Ko- 
drigo and Salamanca, lu* returned to h]nglund 
on sick leave, and was then sent to join Lord ^ 
Catlicart, Avho was llritish minisN*r at the j 
liussiaii court, and military commissioner : 
with the Russian army in Ikdand. Camp- ; 
bell was attached by him to Wittgenstein’s 
column, with which he remained, almost iin- 
interriiiitedly, until the entry of the allies 
into Paris on Ml March 181 1. (’amphcll was 
not satislied to act as llritisli represeiitativ*‘ 
only, but took ev(u*y opportunity of fight- I 
iiig, and in the battle of Fere-(^hampeiioise, ! 
fought on 24 March 1814, he headed a cliarge j 
of Russian cavalry, and during the mel6e was j 
mistaken for a Fninch ofHcer and st^veridy ! 
woumh'd by a Cossack. II(' was strongly re- 
commend eiJ by Lord (’at heart to Lord Castle- 
reagb, and scdectcd to bo tlie Kritish com- 
missioner to accompany Napoleon to Elba. 
He was also gazetted a colonel in the army 
on 4 June 1814, made a knight of three Rus- 
sian orders, and knighted by patent on 2 ( let. 
ITc accompanied Napoleon to liJba with the 
express orders from Lord C’astlereagli that ho 
was in no way to act as his gaoler, but rather 
to put th<‘ late Frencli emperor in possession 
of the little island of which he was to b(* the 
sovereign prince. Campbell bad further in- 
structions as to the settlement of Italy, which 
clearly showed Jjord C’astlereagh’s intention 
that lie should not remain in Elba longer than 


lie thought necessary. At Napoleon s request, 
howf‘V4*r, (.’ampbell promised to make Elba 
his headquarters until the termination of 
tlu‘ congress of A'ituimi, and it was the sup- 
posed residence of the English colonel there 
wlii(*h put file Ihiglish naval captains off 
tlieir guard, and enabled Napoleon to escape 
so ea.sily. It was, however, fluring fine of 
Campheli’s frcfjuent visits to Italy, from 
17 to 28 Eeb. 1815, that Napoleon ellecrted 
his escape. ^^any peojilt* at the time be- 
lieved that the English colonel was brihi‘d, 
but tlu‘ ministry at oriee declan‘d that (’amp- 
belTs beliaviour had betui ijuite sat isfaetory, 
and even cont iiiued his powers in Italy. Rut 
in this capa(*ity he met with an iim‘\pected 
rebuff from Lord Exnioutlu came luuue, and 
joined the 54th regiment, in which In* still 
liehl tht‘ regiimmtal rank f>f nuijor, in Rel- 
gium. AVith it lie served at tlu* battle of 
Waterloo, and he afterwards headed the co- 
lumn of attack on the A’aleneifuines g-jite of 
( ’ambray. I >uring t he ()ecu]>ation of Erauce, 
from 1815 to l8ls, lu' commanded tht‘ Han- 
sealle Li^gion, which (.‘onsisted of M,()()0 vr>- 
Innteers from the free citi«‘s of Hamburg, 
Kreineu, and Lubeck, and al’terwards paid a 
; short visit to Afri(*a to see if it were possible 
to discover any traces of Mungo I'ark. Oil 
. 20 Alay 1825 li<* was promoted major-general, 
and applied for a staff a])pointuuait. Tho 
first which fell vataiut was the governorship 
of SitaM’a Lef)ne ; he was iM^ggect not to take 
it by his family, hut lie laugh(.‘fl at their 
fears, and remdied the eolony in Mtiy 182(1. 
The climate, however, pi’oved too much for 
him, and cm 1 1 Aug. 1827 he di(»d at Sierra 
Lc'one. 

[Napoleon at Fontaiiiobleau and Elba, being a 
Journal uf OceuiTHiices in 1814 A o, with Notes 
of Conversations, by tlu» late M.-ijor-gonoral Sir 
Neil Caniplj(*ll, Kt., C.B., with a Memoir by his 
nephew, Archibahl Neil Canniboll Macliiehlaii, 
J^ondon, ISfjthJ J{. M. S. 

CAMPBELL, SiK PATRICK (177M-. 
1 841 ), vice-admiral, was a son of Colonel John 
Campbell ol Melfort in Argyllshire, and elder 
hrot her of Lieut enant-general Sir Colin Carnp- 
bel I ( 1 7 / fL 1 847 ) [q . v. J J I o was made lieu- 
tenant 25 Sej)t. 179 1, and commander 4 Sept. 
L07. In 1709 lie was appointed to tKe 
Dart, sloop, a V(\ssel of an experimental cha- 
racter, designed by Sir Sninntd BentUam, and 
carrying a vijry remarkable ainl formidable 
armament, of thirty M2-poundcr carronades. 
On the night of 7 July 1800 the Dart, with 
two gun-brigs and four fireships in company, 
was sent into Dunkirk, to attempt the de- 
struction of four largo Frencli frigatf^s. The 
Dart ran close alongside of one, the D6sir6e 
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of 88 guns, fircMl a doubK’-sliotted broad- 
side into her, carried her by boarding, and 
brought her out over the shoals. The otlier 
frigates succeeded in evading the fireships 
by running themselves ashore^ and were 
afloat again the next day: but tJif* ca])ture of 
the 88-gun frigate was a tangihh* witness 
of tlie success, which seeinf*d tlie more bril- 
liant as tlie Dart was rated as a sloop, and 
tlie extraordinary nature of her armament 
was not generally known. The acliievoment ' 
won for Cam]>hell Ins pf)st rank, 11 July, 
and his immediate appointment to the Ari- j 
adne frigate. In Septemlier 1S08 he was ; 
ajijiointiul to tjie Doris, which on 12 Jan. ! 
l8()o struck on a rock in (iuiheron Day, and | 
had to he abandoned and burnt a few days ' 
later, the olHcers a?id men lieiiig received on 
board tlie Tonnant of SO guns, commanded ‘ 
by Captain AV. ll. Jervis, (hi joining (he j 
fuimiral oll'lirest, 2() .Ian., the boat in which 
the two captains werf‘ going on lioard the i 
flagsliip was swamped: (.'a]jtain JtTvis was ! 
drowned, but (Campbell was fortunately res- ■ 
cued. 

Ill 1807 and following \ cairs Cani])beU com- ' 
mandeil tlie Unite frigate in tlu‘ Adriatic, 
and in IHIl was movt'd into t lui L(‘viathan 
of 74 guns, also in the Mediterranean. He 
was nominated a at tlie piMce, but Jiad 
no further service till 1824, when h(‘ com- 
manded the Ganges on the home station. 
In March 1827 he commissioned the Ocean 
for the MediterraTU'au, hut manning a shij) | 
was at that time a work of many months, 
and he had not joiiuMl tlie Heet when the 
battle of ISavarino was fought. The Ocean 
was paid off in the sj)ring of 1880, and on j 
22 July Cani]»bell altained the rank of rear- i 
admiral. From 188 J to 1887 lu* was com- : 
mander-in-cluef at the (^i]>e of Good Hope, 
with his flag in the Thalia frigate. He was 
made a K.C.Jh on 12 April 182,0. became a 
vice-admiral 28 .Tune 182,8, and ditnl 18 Oct. 
1841. He inarrietl in I S2o Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Capt ain Andri'w Waiichopt' of N iddrie, 
by whom he had Ixvo sons; the elder, Patrick 
J(din, now (August 1880) major-general in 
K.H.A. ; the younger, Golin, as a lieutenant 
in the navy, commanded the 0])ossum gun- 
boat in China 1857 - 1800 , was captain of the 
Bombay when she was burnt at ^lonte A'idco, 
14 Dec" 1884, and died at sea on board of the 
Ariadne in I8f>lh 

[MarshalVa Boy. Nav. Blog. iii. Qfol. ii.) 290; 
Notes communicated hyCiencral D. J. Campbell.] 

J. K. L. 

CAMPBELL, KOBERT (f/. 1722), pres- 
byterian minister, was a native of Scotland, 
lie went over to Ireland and ^settled at Kay, 


CO. Doneg*al, where he Avas ordained iirJf>71 
by a presbytery then known as the ^ Laggan 

j meeting.' Its members got into trouble by 
proclaiming a ‘ piiblike fast * for 17 Feb. lf)81 . 
Campbell and three otlierswere (examined at 
Raphoo and Dublin, and, having been tri<*d at 
J.iinord assizes, were fined 20/. each and re- 
quired to give a w'ritten engagement not to 
offend again. In default, they were detained 
in custody at Lifford, but after eight months' 
confinement were relea.sed Ajiril 1082) 
on paying a redncijd fine. \N''liile thus de- 
tained they were al1owt‘d to preach every 
Sunday in turn, and w'ere occasionally let 
out surreptitiously by their keepers to hold 
services in the country. During the trouhle.s 
of 1089 ('am])bell went back to Scotland, 
where he w'as called to Roseneatli, Dumbar- 
tonshire, on 27 Aug. IJe accepted on 8 Dec., 
and otliciated till Whitsunday 1091, after 
which he went back to Ray. He w'as called 
to Doiiaghmorti on 21 Dec. 1(592, but the 
Laggan meeting on 8 Feb. 1093 decide<lthat 
he should remain at Ray. He was mode- 
rator of the general synod in 1091 at Antrim. 
On 2 July 1095 th<‘ Laggan presbyterv phu'ed 
his name* first among three, one uf whom 
w'asto act as a (commissioner to William JH 
in Flanders, to ask for Gegal liberty’ and 
n'dress »>f grievances. It is not certain tliat 
this commission w’as ever carrit'd out. Early 
next year his only ])ublicHtioii appeared in 
London. An assistant and siu'cessor to him 
was ordained at Rayon 23 D('c. 1719. Camp- 
bell dif'd on 5 Ocd. 1722. He nitirried Mar- 
garet KeIvSo, ami had a son, Hngli, and a 
daughter, Agni'S. Ho published ‘ A Direc- 
tory of Prayer for a grii(!ious King, iS:e.,' 
1690, l8mo (eight sermons at fasts and 
thanksgivings during W'illiain’s continental 
w’ars. and a funeral sermon for Queen Mary ; 
prtfface, dated 13 Get. 1695, by N. Bh, i.e. 
Nicholas Biakov, minister of the Scots church, 
London Wall). 

j [lluw Scott’s Fasti Keel, Scotic. ii. »8(>9 ; 
AVitherow’s Hist, and Lit. Mem. of Pivsh. in 
Ireland, 1st s(*r. 1879, p. 102 sq.] A. Ci. 

I CAMPBELL, ROBl]irr OALDER 
(1798-1857), major, H.E.I.C.S., miscella- 
neous winter, son of a preshy teriaii minister, 
wuis born in Scotland in 1798. In 1817 he 
obtained a cadetship in the East India Com- 
pany’s .service, and became a lieutenant on 
tlie Madras establishment on 2 Oct. 1818 
and captain cm 3 Oct. 1826. He served 
wntli the 43rd Madi’as native infantry in the 
Burmese war of 1826-7, for w'hicli be re- 
ceived the Indian war-medal. He xvas in- 
valided in 1831, and subsequently was pro- 
moted to a majority in 1836. Campbell, who 
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was described by the ‘ ' as * a 

graceful writer of tlie minor prose ainl poetry 
of his and a kind-hearted scholar and 

gentleman,’ waa author of : I . ‘ Lays from 
the East/ Loudon, 18dl. 2. * Recol- 

lections of Rambles at Home au<l Abroad/ 
London, 1847. ^1. * The Palmer’s Last 

Lesson, and other Poems/ I^omloii, 1H48. 
4. * Winter Nights/ London, iHoO, 5. ‘The 
Three Trials of Loide,’ I.omlon, I S**! I . ti. ‘ Epi- 
sodes in the M"ar-life of a Soldier, with 
Sketches in l^rase and Verse,’ London, 1857, 
some of these containing reprints from maga- 
zines, to which Campbell was a frtH|uent 
contributor. He died at liis resideiiee in 
University St rt'et, l^ondon, on U'l Hay 1857. 

[Dudswfll ;uul Milovs Lists Indian Arniy ; 
Atheiueuin, 2.S Hay 18o7, \'* <»(»!, :i1m) literary 
notices in preceding voU. ; Hnglish (’at. of 
Hooks, I8do-tj0; (.Jent. Hag. drtl M'rie*« (ii.) p. 
74*2.] 11. H. C. 

CAMPBELL, THOMAS (175:5-1795), 

mv<eellaiieous writer, was b<u*n at (»lack in 
the county of Tyrone on 4 Hay 17:i:5. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin 
(B.A. Lo<J, M.A. li()l ), and took ordtu's in 
1701. He was curate of (Jlogher till l77L^ 
when lie was collated to (lie jirebeiid of 
Tyhollaud, and in 177:5 lie was iiiadi* eliau- 
cellor of St. ^Nlaeartin’s, ( dogher. He was in 
high repute as a preacher, and also obtained 
feoiiit* fame as a writer. Tn 1778 In? published 
‘ A Philo.Mjpbical Survey <»r tin* South of Tro- 
biiul in a series of letters tri Joliri Watkinsmi, 
M.I).’ 'File re is not much jdiilosophy in thia 
book, wliich is suppost-d to ivconrtht* tour 
of an Englislinian in the .south of Trelnud, 
anti giv»‘< a tlescription of the chief towns. 
Sundry remarks mi the trade of the country 
art* thrown i/i, and Campbell (ifjyocfitn^ *n 
pnhticnl mid roitimrrcinl union 'with Eiig- 
land. Boswell styles tlio ^Survey’ ‘a very 
entt‘Vtaining hook, which 1ms, how(*vt»r, one 
fault — that it ussunitis 1 hefict itiou.s character 
of an Englishmiin.’ In tlie ‘ Survey ^ Joliii- 
fion’s epitaph on Ooldsmith appeared for the 
first time in print. In 1789 Cdunpbell pub- 
lifthcd ^Strictures on the J^>clesia.stical and 
Litf*rary History of Irclatid till the Intro- 
duction of th(j Roman Ritual, and tlie Esta- | 
blisbme.nt of Papal Supremacy liy Henry IT.’ 
To this was added a LSk(*tch of the Con.sti- 
tutioii and (dovernment, of Irehuid down to 
178:5.’ The book is controversial in tone, 
and is little ladter than a big pamplilet di- 
rected against O’Conor, Colonel Valhuicey, 
and other anthjnarics. Regarding the early 
history of Ireland, Campbell displayed a cer- 
tain amount of scepticism, but it was too 
uninethodical to be of value. Il(?, however, 


looked uiKui the volume aa but a fragment 
of a lar^ work he meditated, and for which 
he obtained belt) from Burke, whom he visited 
at IVaconsfitdd, Burke, ho say-S lent him 
four volumes of manuscripts, and advised 
him to be* * as brief us nossible upon evt‘ry- 
thiiig antecedent to llenry H.^ Besides 
these books, Cainpbtdl wrote a portion of the 
memoir of (loldsmitli wdiich appeared in 
Bishop Percy’s edition of the poet published 
ill 1801. (.5inipbeirs books have, however, 
done far less to pre.<erve bi.s uicmorv than 
tlit‘ mention of him in Boswell, and a little 
diary he lvt‘pt during his visits to London. 
It Avas discovered ladiind an old pri‘ss in the 
othces of the supreme court at Sydney, 
N.S.W., luiving been carried to the antipodes 
by a nephew of the writi*r at the beginning 
of this ceiiliiry. It was printe<l at Syilney in 
1851. it contains notes of s»»ven visits to 
Englaml (in 1775, 17 7*5' 7, 1781, 178(), 1787, 
1789, ami 1 79i? )• The st‘Cond appears to 
have been inucli the loiige.st visit, but the 
first is the only one of wliich there is a fle- 
laihsl account, I'hrougli the Tlirales the 
(liiiri>( b#‘(‘amt* ait|uainti‘d with Johnson, 
Boswi.dl, Reynolds, atul others of the John- 
I sf»nian st>t. He was a shrewd, somewhat 
; cMintemptnous nb>erver, but he pa\>> ‘Ursa 
: Major’ tlie. coinplimeiit of giving full and 
I dramatic accounts of hisencoimter.s wilbbim. 
: To a .student of Boswell tin? diary is highly 
I in(er4*sting', it allonls striking confirina- 
j tion of Boswell’*, accuracy. Being a jiopular 
preacher hiniM lf, ( ’ampbidl went to In'tir 
I i>r. Dodd ami otlierpulptl orators of tin* day, 
and his nuiiarks are very uneornplinientury. 
( ’ainpbell WHS in l.omloii again in 1795, 
when* he di«*rl ou iH.) June. Cainjtbell’s diary 
was printed at Sv<ln ‘V, N.S.W., in 1851, ami 
reprinted, with some oini.ssjons, by Dr. Napitu* 
in his ‘ ,/r>Iin-oniana,’ pj). 

[HosMa'll’s Uife «»f Johnson (t*d. Napier), ii. 
lf>9 and 179 ( pp. olO and 318 of smaller edi- 
tion); Niehol.s’s Lit erary Illu.vtraf ions, vii. 7'»9- 
800; UdinbiirgJi Keview for Oclohcr 1850 (an 
article on the l)iar;y writte,n, it is understood, by 
Mr. UtM'veat tlu* suggestion of I^ord IVTaoauIay) ; 
Napier’s A]>penf}ix to his e<lition of Boswell, ii. 
515, 551 ; Forster's Life of Goldsmith.’] 

N. McO. 

CAMPBELL, THOMAS (1777 1844), 
poet, was born ti7 July 1777, in High Street, 
(xla.sgow, in a liou.se long since removed. Ho 
wa.s the youngest of a family of olefen, and 
was born when lii.s father waa aixty-seveu 
y{*ars of a.g’t*. Alexander Caiopboll, the 
father, was third son of Archibald Oamp- 
boll, tliti last of a long line to occupy the 
family mansion of Kirnan in Argyll. Alex- 
ander Campbell being trained to commerce, 
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and having gained a valuable experience in ' was completed within a few years. Carap- 
Virginia, settled in business in Glasgow ! bell returned to the university for the winter, 
with a partner tamed Daniel Campbell, , finally h aving it in the spring of 179(1. 
whose sisti*r Margaret he married. Thus ^ During this yttar he had attended the class 
the poet’s father and mother were both ; of Professor Miller, whose lectures on Ro- 
Campbells, and belonged to the same dis- man law had given him new and lasting 
trict of Argyll, thoup^i th(‘ir families were impressions of social relations and progress, 
not related. The firm of Alexander & lie was engaged as tutor at Dowiiie, near 
Daniel ('anipb(dl did a prosperous Virginia ' Lochgilphead, till the Ixiginiiing of 1797, 
trade, till heavy losses, consequent on the when he returned to Glasgow. His twofold 
American war, brought the business to an experience of the wef>t highlands had given 
end, and well-nigh ruined both families. , him his first love ( consecrated in ^ Caroline ^), 
The aifairs of the firm being Iionoiirably j ami deep sympathies with highland chfirac- 
settled, it was found that Alexander and j ter, scenery, and incident. Many of the 
Margaret (.Wnphell had a little remaining ^ strong buoyant liiit\s and exquisite touches 
Irom their handsome competency, and that l of d^^scriptive r(‘mi7ns(‘ence in the poems of 
this, together wit li a small animal income after y<.*ars (e.g. stanzus 0 and 6 of ‘ Oer- 
troin the Merchants’ Society and a provi- ; trude of Wyoming’) are* in large mea.sure 
<lent institution, would enahlc thorn to make . due to the. comparatively lonely and reflec- 
a living. Thomas Campbell was born after | live time he spent in these tutorships, llis 
tliis disast(‘r, and was naturally an object of ! ^ l^ln•ot,’ ^ Love ami Madness,’ ‘ (ilonara,’ 
;peciai can* to both parents. His father ‘ ami iirst sketch of ‘ Lord I Ilia’s Daughter,’ 
impressed him by his manly seH-depemh‘ue< belong to this time 

and his sterling integrity, while his mother With the injluenc<* of Professor Miller 
})y Imu* songs and legends gave liini a taste strong* u]K)n liiin, Camj)hc‘ll now' resolved to 
for literature and a bia.s towards her beloved study law; witli tliat intention lie settled in 
west highlands. | bklinburgh and worked for a few Aveeks as 

Ganiiibell went to the Glasgow grammar ‘ a copying clerk. An introduction to Dr. 
school ill his eightli year, and hec.'aine both Andersmi, editor of *'J1ie Drijish Poets,’ was 
a g(H)d classical scholar and a promising , the means of Ins bec.uuning acquainted with 
poet, tinder the fostering care of hi.s teacher, the ]nil)lish»rs !Mundell Sc Co., for whom ho 
David Alison, wlio propliesied distinction for , b(*g’an to do some miscellaneous literary 
his pupil. On going to the univ(a*sity in J vvork. This occiqait ion, togetiier wit h private 
Ocfo))er 1791, he .stntlii'd very liard, and ' teaching, (‘inihh d liim to live, and helped to 
<piickly exe(*lh'(l as a ela.-^sical scholar, de- ! raise him abov»i the mcnt id depression whicli 
hater, and poetical translator from Greek. Leydtm, wit h an ollensiveness tliat produced 
Genial and witty, lie was liked and ad- a lasting estrangement betAveeu Campbell 
mired by professors and felloAv-students ami himself, s])okf of as projected suicide, 
lie won nunuH\ms prizes for his scholarshi]i, A good deal of Campheirs leisurt? tinn* during 
as well as for poems (sucli as the ‘ Origin of his (‘arly dav.> In I’^dinlmrgli was spent with 
Evil ’) cleverly turned after Pope. A visit 'Mr. Stirling of Gourdale, ami it was Miss 
to Edinburgh in 1794, when he attended tlie Stirling’s singingthat prompted him to write 
trial of Muir, G<*nild, aud others f<»r liigh ■ the ‘ Wounded TTussar.’ ( )ther luiiior poems 
treason, deeply impressed him, and helped of this time wf*re the M)lrge of Wallace,’ 
to form his characteristic dt‘cisiv<' A'iews on * E]>istle to Three Ladie.s,' and ‘Lines Oil 
liberty. At this time, thinking of studying ‘ revisiting tin* River Cart.’ 
for the eliurch, (kimpbell read Jb'brew and ! iNfi'anwhile (’am])bell Jiad been busy com- 
gave some attention to theologi(Mil subjects, : pleting the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ which^ 
one literary result of which Avas his hymn ^ piihlishi'd by Muiidell iS: Co., 27 April 1799, 
ou *The Advent.’ llis future, lioAAnwer, | Avas instantly popular, owing both to its 
became clouded Avheii, in his fourth year at ■ matter and its style. Its brilliant detached 
college (1794 -5), his latlier lost a lingering , passagi\s sur]»rised readt*rs into overlooking 
chancery suit, and Campbell, forced to earn | its struct iiral dtTects. Tin* poem was charged 
money, AvenI- as a tutor to Sunipol in Mull. ; Avith direct and emphatic interest for think- 
His felloAV-studeut, llamilt on Paul, sent him ; ing men ; the attractive touches of descri^H 
a playful letter here, (uielosiiig a few lines ! tion came straight from the Avriter’s own ex- 
entitled ‘ Pleasures of Solitude, ’ and, afteo* a ; perience, and preserved the resonant metrical 
joco8ereferencet<i Akonside and Rogers, hade j neatness expect **<1 in the heroic couplet, 
Campbell cherish the. ‘Pleasures of Hope’ ; The striking passage on Poland marks the 
‘that they would soon meet in Alma Mater.’ ! beginning of an enthusiasm that remained 
This probably was the germ of the poem that thi*ougli life, gaining for him many friends 
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umon^ suti‘oriu^ pat r‘u»ts, , His ‘llm*]ier’ aud 
‘Oildewy’ close this first great literary period 
of his life, 

Campbell meditated followitig up his suc- 
cess 'N\ ith a national pn^iu to be <’aUed * The 
Queen of the North,' but though he long 
had the siibjt^ct in his mind, he a<'V<.‘r pro- 
duced more tliiin uuiinporlaut fragments. 
Meanwhile he wetu (.lune 1S(K)^ to the 
coutimmt, settling first at Haml)iirg. After 
making the ae{piaiiitauce of lvlo|»toi‘k her<*, 
he went to Uatisboii, wliere he stayed, in a. 
time of military stress and danger, under the 
protection of Arluitliiiot, pre.Nideiit of the 
Benodietiue (V:)llege, to whom lie pays a tri- 
bute in his iin]iressive liallad the ‘Uitt<*r 
Bann.^ A skirmish witnessed from tliis re- 
treat was( 'amphelTs only (‘\perieiie<* ofiuitive 
warfari'. His letters his liAliuluirgh friends 
at this tim(‘ are striking ])ietnres <U* his own 
state of mind and the political situation. 
During a short tj-uce he got iisfara< Munich, 
returning t hence by tlu? Valley (if the Tser to 
Kntishon, and tluiivaft er, Int (' in tli»‘ aiit umn, 
to Leipzig, Hamburg, and Altoua. where he 
was staying when the battle of Holienlinden 
waift fought fl)eeeinh(‘r ISOO). Wintering 
here he studied hard, and prodiu'id a number 
of his best-imowJi minor ])oem>, se\eral of 
which he sent for publication to I’iutv of the ' 
^ Morning Chronicle.’ Among Irish refugetvs , 
at Hairihnrg he liad met ainl deeply sym- ; 
pathised with .Anthony Mac(’:iiin, whose* ‘ 
troubles suggested ‘The Exih' of Krin.’ j 
During this sojourn also were ]n’odue(*d ‘ Ye : 
Mariners of Imgland/ wriitt n to the tune of 
‘ Gentlemen of Mnghmd,’ a song which 
he was fond of .singing, and ‘Tin* Soldier’s 
Dream,’ be.sides several less known but 
meritorious pexuns, such as ‘.Inditin’ ‘Lines 
on visiting a Scene in Argyllshire ’ (in 
refeniiice to Kirnan), ‘The IhMu-h Treefa ' 
Petition,’ and ‘The Nann* Cnknown,’ in' 
imitation of Klopstock. A desire to go 
down the Danube may have suggested (as 
Dr. Beattie jdeasantly fancies) tlie, ballad 
of ‘ The Turkish Lady.’ I’lie sudden aj)- 
pearanco of the Knglis’li fleet oil* the iSoimd 
(March 1801), indicating the intention of 
punishing Denmark for her FreiU'h Idas, 
caused Campbell and ot her Knglisli residents 
to make an abrupt departure from Altoini. 
The view lie had of the Danish Ijatteries as 
he sailed past in the Itoyal George suggested 
to Iiimhis strenuous war-song, ‘The Battle of 
the Baltic.’ 

Tianding at Yarmouth, 7 April 1801, Camp- 
bell proceeded to London, wliere through 
Perry he came to know Lord Holland, and 
so speedily began to mingle in the best lite- 
rary society of the metropolis. The death 


of his father soon took him to hklinhurgh, 
ami we find him (after satisfying the sluu-ift* 
of hkliuburgh that he was not a revolu- 
tionary spy) alternating between Kugland 
and Seotlaiul for about a year. After his 
mother and sisters were comfortably st*ttled 
he undertook work for the booksellers in 
tlH*ir interests. He spent a good deal of 
time at the tenvn and country residences of 
Lord .Minto, to whom Diigald Stewart had 
introduced him. and through Lord Mintxi his 
circle of London aer^uaiutanee was widened, 
the Kembles in jiarticnlar ]u*oving very at- 
tractive to Cani])Indl. It was during this 
unsi'ttled time that he umh‘rtnok a continu- 
ation of Hume and Smollett’s ‘ lOngland ’ 
(which is of no importance in an estimate 
of his work), and ]Mihlis]i(vl togt*ther, witli a 
<ledication t<» tin* lb*v. Arcliihahl Alison, his 
‘ J.«ochiel ’ and ‘ Holienlinden.’ Hie latter 
(riflcctiid, it is said, by the ‘Greenock Ad- 
vertiser’ as ‘ not up to the editor’s standard ’) 
he hims<*lf was inclined to (h'pn-eiate. as a 
mer<^‘drum and trumpet thing,’ hut it ap- 
pealc<l to Scott’s senst* of martial dignity, 

’ and he was fond of repeating it. Scott sayis 
‘ ( hifv^ vi. oilti) that whmi lu* declainu’d it to 
Leyden, he received this criticism:- -‘Dash 
it, man, tcdl tie* fellow that I hat(*. him, hut, 
dasii liiin, he has written tlie finest viu’ses 
that liave been published thest; lifty years.’ 
Oainjihcirs ^‘f*ply» wlien Scott re]>ortt'd this, 
was. ‘Tell L<\vdeii that I detest him ; but t 
know the v;du(‘ of his critical apjiroliatiou.’ 

vSatisfiixl with the success of a reissue of 
‘ ’fhe Pleasures of Hope and other Poems,’ 
Gumj)])ell nmrrii'd (10 Oct. 1801], inisdat(‘d 
Se]>t»‘ml)or Iiy Dr. lb ‘.attic and ( ^impbell him- 
self) Miss Matilda Sinclair, daughttu* of his 
mother’s cousin, llobert Sinclair, then resi- 
dent in fjondon, and formerly a wealthy and 
infiuential man in Greimock. Declining the 
oiler of a cliair at Wilna, (kim]d>ell gave tiim- 
self up to literary work in l^ond on, where he 
?•eulained for the rest of Ids days. His first 
child, whom lu* named Thomas Ti>lford, after 
hi.s friend the famous engineer, was bf>rii in 
i July 1804, and shortly afterwards the family 
sot tied atSydenhani, the poet workingsteadily 
for his own household as wed I as for his mother 
andsistiTs. His critical and translated work 
I soon marked him out ns no ordinary judge of 
poets and poetry, and wdien it occurred to 
1dm tlmt ‘ Specimens of the British l^oets’ 
was a likely title for a successful book, Sir 
I Walter Scott and others to whom lie men- 
tioned it wore charmed witli the idea. It 
took sometime, however, before the publica- 
tion of such a. Work could be arranged for, 
and then the author’s laborious nmiliod de- 
layed its appearance after it was expected. 
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Meanwhile, Campbell be^iin lo ri.s*^ above 
adverse eircunistancfis. In 1805 liis s«iCond 
»on, Alison, was born, and in the same year, 
with Fox and Lords Holland and Minto as 
prime movers, he rc^ceived a crown pfmsion 
of 2(X)/. The same year was marked by a 
veiy profitable subscription edilif)n of Ins 
TKiems, suggested by b'nincis IJorner. In 
1800 ^ Gertrude of NV yoming* appeared, and, 
despite manifest shortcomings, its gentle pa- 
thos and its general eh*gaiice and finish of 
style obtained for it a Avarm welcomes ft 
was in a conversation with ^N'ashington Ir- 
ving that Scott (Life, iv. 0:5), speaking of 
the l)eauti*»s of ‘Gertrude,’ gave liis famous 
explanation of Campbeirs limited poetical 
achiev<.*m<*nt in proportion to his undoubted 
powers and promise, ‘lb? is afraid,’ said he, 
*of the shadow that his oavii fame casts before 
him.’ A new edit ion of t he pofun Avas speedily 
called for, and appeared, together Avith ^tbe 
SAveet and touching ‘O’Connor’s ( liild,’ Avhich 
is probably tJie nu)sl. artistic of (’anipheirs 
Avorks. in IS 10 his s<»n Alismi died of 
scarlet fcAtu*, and llu^ poet’s correspotidcuce 
for some f iiiK' gives evidence of OA crAvludming 
grief. After lit' had rallied, 1 h‘ pri‘])ared a 
coursf* r)f Iecturt*s for the Koyal Institution. 
These h*ctiires on poetry, nolAvithstanding 
their technical and archaic character, Avere 
a deciiled success. The schemoAvns a splen- 
did and couipreliensive one, hut too A’ast for 
one man to com])lete. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a Avhinisical ;^eruus like Camp- 
bell shoultl have suddeulA lu'okeii a av ay from 
the subject, after having done little more ; 
than make a vigorous beginning. 8till, dc- | 
tached portions of Avhat lie says on Hebrew 
and Greek vtu\'^e (in the lectures as rt'AAritten ^ 
for the ‘ Noav Monthly Magazine’) have spe- 
cial A’alue, and Avill alAA’ays attract students 
of the art of poetry. | 

On the fall of Napoleon in 181 I, (kimphell ; 
spent two months in IWis, Avhere he Av^aa j 
much atfected hy Avhat he suva", and made new , 
friends in the eld(U‘ Schlcgcl, Baron Cuvier, ; 
and others. In 1815 a legacy of over 4,0(K)/. | 
fell to him, <m tbe death of Mr. Mac.\rthur i 
StcAvart of A^cog, and the legal business ! 
connected Avdth the he(j[uest took him to 
Kdinbiirgh and GlasgOAv, Avhere he spent a 
pleasant holiday umong old friends. The i 
next two years found him busy Avitli his 
‘Specimens of the British Poets,’ at length ! 
in a fair \Aniy to be published by Murray. ' 
The work, in seA^en A^olumes, actually appeared 
in 1819,Avheii Camplx>ll, by the inAutation of 
Roscoe, was delivering his reA’ised Royal In- 
stitution le(‘turt\s at Jnverpool and Bi’rming- 
liani. The essay on ])oetry which precedes 
the ‘ Specimens ’ is a notable contribution to 


criticism, and lla* lives an^ succinct, pithy, 
I and lairly accurate, thnugli such a writer is 
; inevitably Aveak iii minor details. He is 
; Hi>ecially hard on Euphuism, and it is curious 
I that one of his ino.^'t fvf‘viu*e tlirusts is made 
at \'auglian, to whom be probably OAves the 
charming vision of ‘the Avorld’s grey fathiu-s’ 
in his oAvn ‘ RaiiihoAv.’ Th<* mo>t valuabh* 
portion^ of tlie essay are those on .Milton and 
Pope, Avhicli, togetlier aa ith sirdi concise and 
lucid Avriting as the critical sections of the 
lives of Goldsmith and Ctiwper, sIioaa" that 
(hiinphell Avas master of controversial and ex- 
])o.sitory prostj. Despite Mi>s Milford’s mem- 
making, in one of her letters. oA or the leng’th 
of tim«‘ sjienf in preparing the ‘ Specimens/ 
student." cannot but ))e grateful for them as 
they stand. I’he illii"trat i ve extracts are not 
ahvays fortunate^, hut this is due to the 
editor's de.-^ire for fre.sliness rat}i(*r than to 
any lack of taste or judgment. 

Subsequently Gamphell’" litc’nirv Avork Avas 
of inferior quality. ( 'olburn(LM .May 18:?0) 
engaged him to lalit tlie * NeAv Monthly Ma- 
gazine,’ at a salary of 600/. I’revious to 
entering* on his duties he spent a]>out six 
months on (he contin»*nt. He was at Potter- 
dam, Bonn (Avhere he Avas ente>rtained by tlic 
Sehh'gels and others), Batishon, and X'ieuna, 
and was back in /..ondon in XoA'etnber. To 
be nearer his Avork he left Sydenham Avith 
regret, and settled in liondon. The insanity 
of hi." surviving child, which suddenly became 
manifest at this tiuit*, Avas a gricA’oiis blow to 
him. His ‘Tlie.odric,’ an unt;qualand extra- 
Aoigant domest ic tale, a]>pearea in NoA'ember 
1824, and about the same time he began to 
agitate for a London uniAorsity, the concep- 
tion ofAvhichhad occurred to him on his late 
continental tour. To forAvurd this sch(*mehe 
paid (Septtunber 1825) a special A'isit to the 
university of Berlin. His ])lans AA'tu’t^ taken 
up and matured by Brougham, Ttume, and 
others, arul lit' was fond of recurring to the 
accomplislied fact of the Londtui University 
as ‘ the., only important event in his lifers 
little history.’ His interest in education 
and his eminence as an author were 
nised by the students of GlasgoAv Ihiiver- 
sity, Avho elected him lord rector three times 
in succession (1828-9), the tliird time over 
no less formidabh' a rival than Sir Walter 
Scott. Mrs. Campbell’s death, in 1828, AA^as 
an incalculable loss to an unmethodical man 
like Campbell, Avho Avas never quite himself 
afterAvaras. As an editor of .a periodical lie 
AA'Hs not a success ( although he secured the fts- 
sistaiice of eminent Avriters), and but for tho 
I strenuous action of his coadjutor, C^yrus Red- 
' ding, and the gentle, orderly assist a nee of M^S. 
j Campbell, it is possible that he would not^avift 
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returned the posit ion nearly so lon^ as he dl3. 
A8itwas,heresrj^iied in 1880, having notably 
yrovedi, as Mr. S, O. Hall says ( * llctrospect/ 
t. 314)^ that Hhougb n great man. he 
ifitterly unfit to be nn editor.’ His own 
contributioiis to th(‘ ‘ Now Monthly Maga- 
Eine’ during' his editorsliip, besklos the re- 
written ‘Leetures on P(»etrv/ included some 
minor poems of merit, such as the * Kain- 
bow,’ ‘The Brave Uoland,’ ‘ The Last Man’ 
(a weird and impressive liincy well sus- 
tained), ‘ Keiillura/ ‘ Bitter Baum,’ ‘ Nava- 
I'ino,’ the ‘Heligoland Death-Boat/ &C. 
There were al>o papers on the proposed Lon- 
don Ihiiversity, letters to llit? (ilasgow stu- 
dents, very sugga^stive remarks on Sliake- 
speare’s sonnets, aind ii review of ]Nroore’s 
'Life of Byron* with achivailrous defence of 
Lady Byron. 

In 1881-2 ramipbell edited tlie ‘Metropo- 
litan Magazine/ which was ai tailim*. It , 
Was in 1882 tliat he founded the IVdish As- 
sociation, tlesigned to keep thi‘ British mind 
alive t o Polish interests. In 1 8:U he revisited 
Ihiris, and with love of tnivel strongly on 
him ])asse(l to Algiers, wlieiice he s<*nt to the 
‘ New ^lonllily Magjazine ’ liis ‘ Letters IVom 
tlie Soailli,’ issued in two volumes by (k)l- 
burn iu 1<S87. Caimjibell returned to London 
in I880, anidfor severail years did work tbut 
did not aidd to liis reputation. Between 
1884 and 1842 be wrote his ‘ Infe of Mrs. 


I Addison, Goldainitby and Sheridan, and a 
i Polish noble in the funeral corteg<3 acattered 
upon his coffin a handful of eairth from the 
grave of Kosciusko. 

[Beaitties Life and Letters of Thornats Camp- 
hell ; Bedding’s Literary Heminisceuces and 
Memoirs of Thomas Campbell, aind Fifty Years’ 
Kccolk^clioiis, ii. iv~viii, iii. i~vi ; Rev. W. A. 
j Hill’s Ciiinpbeirs Poetical Works with Biogra- 
phical Sketch ; Chaiiiahcrs’s Kmineiit Scotsmen 
, (supplementary volumo) ; LockJiaut’s Life of 
’ S<^ott, i. 34L ii. 4*5, 307, 352, iii. 306, iv. S7, 93, 
! vi. 325, 306 ; M uort‘’> Life amd Works of Byron, 
ii. 20;C iii. 9, 1(H), iv. 311, v. 69,vii.27L xv. 87, 
xvi. 123; Bates's Maclise Portrait (liillerv, p. 4; 
Chambers s Kdinburgh Journal, 8 j\nd 15 Feb. 
1815; Leigli Hunt's Autobiography; Ilazlitt's 
Spirit of tlie Age.] T. B. 

CAMPBELL, THOMAS (1790 18:, 8), 
sculptor, was born in Ldinburgh on 1 May 
1790. IBs parents were in humble ein^um- 
stances, and hi; had no education; but on 
being appretiticiul to Ct marble-euttm* lu; dis- 
played intelligence and skill, and was en- 
abled to conn* to London to study at the 
Koval Academy. In 1818 lie retuuved as- 
sistance which enabled liim to visit Rome, 
and there* lie deveited himself to sculjUiire, 

' ass(K*iating I'hieiiy with Italian and ( lermaii 
artists. Out* of liis first productions was a 
seat(*d stat lie of the Princess Pauline Bor- 
I ghesi? (now at ( ’hatsworth ). In 1827 he sent 


Hiddons,’ whicli lacks symmetry, though coii- . from Borne his first work fnr e*.\]iibition in 


taining some* acute and judicious remarks on 
several of JShake.speare's plays; the ‘Life of 
Petrarch,’ d(‘void of res(;areh and fr(‘slmcs8; 
and a slcnde-r life of Sliakespeare predixeel to 
an edition of the works published by Moxon. 
In 1840 Campbell took the house 8 Victoria 
8.^uare, IMmlico, wliere he meant to spend 
the remainder of his days with his niece, 
Miss Alary (’ainj,bell, for companion. In 
1842 he published the 'Pilgrim of Glencoe,’ 
together wntl) some minor pie(*es, notably 
the ‘Child and Hind,’ 'Song of the Colonists*/ 
and 'Moonlight.’ The hitter were favour- 
ably receiveil, but the cold reception of the 
* Pilgrim ’ disa|,poiTited and vexed the poet, 
A work oil brederick the Great, in four 
volumes, publislied about this time, is os- 
teiKsibly edited by (’ampbell, wliose nara(* Ls 
also a.ssociated with an anonyinons 'History 
of (pir own Times’ (1848). liis lu'alth was 
rapidly failing, and in June 1818 he gave a 
fftr(‘well party to his frii.'iids in town, liaving 
resolved to go to Boulogne for change. H. 
paid a short visit to London in tlie autumn 
to look after his a Hairs, and tlu*n, returning 
to lioiilogne, passed n Weary and painful time 
till he dii*<l, 15 June 1844. He was buried 
in W(;sl minster Abbeys near the tombs of 


the Royal Academy- ~a bust of a lady ; and 
ill 1828, a group rejuvseut ing ' Cuyiid iii- 
! St r acted by Venus to assume the form of 
Ascanius.’ In 1880 he returned to England, 
having large copimissions to execute there, 
))ut he still frequently visited Rome, where 
he retained his studio. Burii^ the last 
twenty-five years of his life, he resided ia 
London, and exhibited vurioua works at the 
Academy (among others, a marble statue of 
Psyche) up to 18B7, thougli his exhibitions 
were less trecpient during the latter part of 
I this p^iod. lie died in London on 4 Feb. 
1858, having gained a considerable reputa- 
tion and acquired a large property , by his 
labours. . 

Campbell wu6 a painstaking and careful 
sculptor. He w^orked both in bronze and 
marble, devoting himself clilefly to feiist.s 
(some of which w’ere colo.ssal) ana to portrait 
stHtiies, though he also executed imaginative 
statues and group.s. In addit ion to his works 
' already referred to maybe mentioned: (1) A 
marble bust of Lord George Bentinck, pre- 
served iu tha National Portrait Gallery at 
South Keiisingtf^ ; (2) the monument to the 
l)uch(*s8 of Buccleiich at Boughton ; (8) a 
statue of Queen Victoria, at Windsor Castle; 
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(4) the monument of Sir William lloste in J^rbar fq. v.'J Camplx^ll wrote a^aiiwt the 
Wt. Pa ul’s Cathedral ; (T>) a marble statue of • reply with calmness and learnin^c Mean-^ 
the Duke of WellinR’ton, for Dalkeith I while, his eyesight had failed, and he was 
Palace, tli(^ seat of the Duke of Duccleiich, j nearly blind. lie had earned the grati- 
near Kdinburgh ; and (0) a statue of a Shop- i tude of his denomination, but was paid this 
herd Boy in a Phrygian Cap (proliably Cany- time only with addrt\sses of c*ongi*at illation, 
mode): this statue was executed at Itome in ' Applying in 17H.S for the post of synod’s 
1821 , and was deposited at Rossie Priory, the | agent for the vetfiam dftmnji, he was defeated 
seat of Lord Kinnaird, near Dundee. by a large majority in favour of Robert 

[Rodgravo’s Dictionary of Artists ; Naglcr’s Block [q^.v.] Campbell, mud; mort died, de- 
Kiinstler-Lexikon ; Annual Register. 18o8, c. tcnnined to Inave the nortli of Ireland. On 
889; <r. Scharfs Cat. of Nat. Portrait Gall.; . 14 J8ept. 1789 he resigned A rrnagh, and spent 
Wnageri’s Galleries an<l Cabinets of Art ill Great the remainder of his days in charge of the 
Britain (I8o7), pp. 4 lo.] W. AV. small flock at Clonmel, Tipperary. lie is said 

to have .shone more in conversat ion than in the 
CAMPBELL, \V TIjIjI AM, D.D. (/i. 1805), • pulpit, and to have possessed much .scientific 
Irish presbyterian minister, was tho .son of' km)wledge and a remarkable memory. lie 
Robert (’ampbell, niereliant, of Nowry. Tii i Avas probably an Arian, certainly a strong 
1H19 it is said that there were about lifteen I opponent of subseripl ion. He died on 17 Nov. 
hundred liAung descendants of liis grand-' 1805, leaving three stirviA'ing children out of 
mother, who died in 1 727. Campbell wasedu- j a family of ehwen. Ilis succt\ssor at Clonmel 
cat(Hl at Glasgow, wlieiv lie matriculated in ; Avas James AVornill. Campbell piiblislied : 
NoA’ember 17 1 4, and was licensed by Armagh l 1. ‘The Presence of Christ Avith liis church,’ 
presbytery in 1750. Tie heeame tutor in the ’ iK:c., Belfast, 1774, 8 a'o (synodical sermon at 
Bagwell family of Clonmel, and in thiscapa- j Antrim on 28 June, from Matt. xxA'iii. 20). 
city s])ent seven years in J<Vance. He got i 2. ‘ A Vindicatifui of the Principles and Clia- 
into pri.son in Paris, through refusing to | meter of the Presbyti^rians in [rehind ; ad- 
genufieet Avhile the host was passing. Re- j clre.ssed to the Bishop of ( Uoynej’^fcc., Dublin, 
turning to Tndand in 1758 lie married his j 1787, l2mo (four editions). .‘1. ‘An Kxami- 
cousin, Jane ( ’arlih' of NoAvry, and in 1750 i nation of the Bishop of (loyiie’s Defence,’ 
was ordained ministm* of the non-subscribing Szc. Belfast, 1788, l2ino. He left a manu- 
presbyterians at Antrim. In November 1704 | script history of presbyterianism in Ireland 
he became ininistiTof First Arniugb, in con- ' of some value. It refers for further particu- 
nection Avdtli the g«*niuiil synod, Ills succe.ssor lars to other manuscripts not presorA’ed. 
at Ant rim being AV illiam ]>rys6n [q. v.j He ("Glasgow Matriculation Book; Reid’s Hist. 
Avas moderator of synod in 1778 at Liirgan. Prosl). Chnreli in Ireland (Killon) (18G7). hi. 353 
In 1782 the rule of 1 705, rtMpiiring subscrip- :U>2 seq. ; AVitheroAv's Hist, and Lit. Mem. 
tion before ordination, was practically re- of Pn-sb. in Ireland (2nd ser. 1880 ), 173 soq.] 
pealed on his motion. An unpublished A, G. 

pamphlet, addressed to Hussey Burgh in the 

same year, proposed a sclietne for a nort hern CAMPBELL, AA’^ILIjTI^LMA, V iscoun- 
university which, though considered by sevn- tesb Glknorciiy (1741-1789), Avas the 
ral governments, ultiinatclv failed through younger, daughter of AA^lllinm Maxwtdl of 
Grattan’s disapproval. In 1788 he exerted Sh-eston in the stewartry of Kirkciidbrighl , 
himself to procure an addition to the reginm and his wife, Klizabeth Ilairstanes of Craig 
donum (then yielding only 9/. a year to’each j in the same county. Some years after the 
minister), and obtained an increase of 1,(XK)/. ■ death, of Mr. MaxAvell, Avhicli took place in 
a year td the grant. But the influence of J.ord * ^741, her mother married Lord Alva, a se- 
liillsborough went strongly agiiinst the gone- j nator of the College of Justice, and afte^. 
ral synod, for political reasons; by his advice j wuirds lord justice clerk, undt r Avhose roof 
a grapt of reigmm donum (500/. a year) was for j AVillielma CAimp})ell grew up. In the spring 
the first time given to the secession church, of 1781 her elder sister Avas married toVVil- 
lIoAA^ever, the synod acknowledged OampbelFs Uam, seviuiteeuth earl of Sutherland, and in 
eflbrts by a presentation of plate in 1784. His the autumn of the same yOar slie lierself was 
cthtid gaA’o hipi the degree of D.l), in I married to John, lord A'^iscount Gl^nurchy^ 

the same year. In 178H ho entered into con- eldest son of tlie third earl of Breadalbane. 
troversy with Richard AV^oodward, bishop of Both sisters were celebrated for their beauty 
Cloyne, who had maintained that none hut and accomplish nnuits, and their mother’s am- 
episcopalians could be loyal to the coiistitu- bitiou for high marriages was successful 
tion. WoodAvard answered Camplxdl, omit- but both her sons-in-law died early, Lord 
ting to answer a stronger attack by Samuel • and Lady Sutherland dying at Bath at tho 
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same time, leaviujjf but one cbiUl, a daughter, 
while Lady (Uenorcliy, who b(icauit‘ a widow | 
ill 1771, was childless. About her twtmty- 
thlrd year Lady Olenorchy came under reli- 
gious irapressidns of the deepest kind, in n 
large degree through the iustrumentaHty of ' 
the family of Sir Ihnvlaiid IJill of JJawk- i 
stone in StatTordshire, in whose neighbour- 
hood Lord ( ileiiorehy’s maternal estate of: 
Sugiial was sit aatt‘d. She carried out her con- 
vict ions with great consist^*ney and earnest- 
ness. From her high rank Lady Glenorcliy’s 
name naturally became a household word 
and a ct'uire of eneoiiragement among all 
like-minded persons in Scotland, and was per- i 
pfitiiated by her building a chapel in Edin- 
burgh, which was called aft^l? her, for ivli- 
gious worship such as sh^ approved. Otlier 
chapels Avere built by her in Carlisle, Mat- 
lock, and at Si rathlillun, on ihp Bn^jadalbant^ 
property. Tly her will she left large sums 
to tlu^ Society for Promot ing Christian Know- 
ledge, chie.fiv for the maintenance of scho<ds. 
Lady (llenorcliy was so absorbed" with the 
sj/iritual bearings of life that its more human 
aspects AVere someAvhat overlooked. Her in- 
tense sincerity and consistency aa’ou the ad- 
miration, though liardly the sympathy, laUh 
of’ her hushatid, Lord Gleuorchy, and her 
fatluir-in-law, Tjord llreadalbane. 

[Life of Viscountess Ctlenorchy, by T. S. Jones, 
minister of her chapel, ICdinhurgh ; Gard- 
ner’s Memoirs of Christian l‘’cmal(‘S.] 

w. a. B. 


lltihry VIII having insisted with the pone 
tha;t bia favouritf^, Chirdinal AVolsey, should 
be invested Avith equal legatine functions 
before he landed, lie was, lioAvever, very 
well received, and a feAV years later (1524) 
Henry VIII gave liim, m* alloAved him to 
obtain by pa])al bull, the bishopric of Salis- 
bury. About the same time ne Avas made 
archbishop of Ihdogna, He lield also at 
various times several other Italian bishoprics. 
H V was also sent to (Jermany in 1524, and 
presided at tlve tliet at Kiitisbou, Avhere a A'ain 
attem])t Avas made to check tin* Liitlieraii 
movement. In 1527 he Avas besieged with 
Pope Chunent VII at Lome, in the castle of 
St. Ang<do. Next year In* Avas sent into 
Kngland on his most celehratt‘d mission, in 
Avhieh Wolsey Avas again joined wilhhim as 
legale, to hear the. dlvor(*e suit of Henry VIII 
against Catlierine of Arragon. On this oc- 
casioti he siilVered mucli, botli physically and 
mentally. Il<* Avas sevt^rely atllicled Avith 
gout, and had to he carried about in a litter; 

I and Avhih‘ lie Avas pledgeil to tlu' po]m in 
privati* not to d«‘liver judgment without re- 
ferring the matl(‘r to Uonm, he Avas pressed by 
1 AVolsey to jiroceed without df‘hiy, Soim* of 
his eiph(‘r(‘d despatches fir)ni Ijondou at this 
! time havehf'en dpci])l»eri‘d within the last feAV 
, years, and show a. v(*rv credit ahh‘ dett.?rmina- 
tiou on his part not lobe made the instrument 
i of injustice, whatevi^r might he the cost to 
j himself. Tli(‘ cause, as is Avell known, was 
revoked to Lome, and so his mission termirt 


CAMPDEN, lirst Viscount (1029). [Sec 
Hicks, Baptiste.1 

CAMPEGGIO, L()LF.XZ()( 1 172 1539), 
cardinal, and, although a foreigner, bishop of 
Sulishury, occupied on his second mission to 
this country the utterly unprecedented posi- 
tion of a judge, before AAdiom a king of Eng- 
land consiuit ed to sue in p<!rsou. He avhs horn 
in 1472 of a noble Bologniise family, and at 
nineteen years of age devoted himself to the 
st udy of imperial law at lAwia and Bologna, 
along with his oAvn father, Giovanni Campeg- 
gio, whose AA^orks upon that subject AATire long 
held in considerable repute, hourly in life lie 
married, and had a son born in 1504, Avho 
Avas made a cardinal by ,Tulins 111 in 15oL 
But aft liis wife's deatli he* took holy orders,^ 
and became bisho]) of F<dtri and auditor of 
the rota at llaiue. He was sent by Leo X 


: uated. On halving the kingdom he was 
j treated AAith singidar diseoiirit^sy by the 
i oflicers of customs, A\din insist(Ml on searcliiiig 
' his baggMge, and on his complaining to the 
I king, it was clear lliat, tlifj insult av'us pre- 
’ meditated, and Avas really a petty-minded 
i indication of the royal displeasure. Five 
^ years Later, in 1534, Avas deprived of the 
: bisho])ric of Salisbury }>y act of parliament, 

1 on the ground that lie Avas an alien and non- 
resident, though the king had certainly 
I ncA'or expected him to keej) residence when 
j he gave him the bishopric. He died at Uome 
, in 1539. 

[Ciaconii Vitae Fontifieum ; Brower’s Reign of 
HoaryVlJI.] J.Q. 

CAMPION, FDMl'ND (1540-1681), 

; msuit, son of a citizen and bookseller of 
London, Avas born there on 25 Jan. 1.539- 


on a mission to tlui Emperor .Maximilian, and 
wliile 80 engaged Avas created a cardinal, in 
his absenct*, in 1517. Next year he Avas sent 
to England as legate to incite Henry VI f I 
to unite with other princes in a crusade 
against the Turks. 1I(^ was detained some 
lime at Calais before being alloAved to cross, 


1540. When he was nine or ten years old, 
his parents Avishe<I to apprentice him to a 
merchant, hut some raemhers of one of the 
London companies — probably that of the 
Grocers — liaving become acquainted Avith the 
Cshar]) and pregnant, wit ’ which he had shown 
from his . childhood, induced their guild to 
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undertakn to maintiun him at tli(?ir common 
charges ^to the st udy of learning/ He was- 
scuit first to some Jjondon grammar school, 
and afterwards to Christ’s Hospital. He al- 
ways ‘ bore away the game in all contentions 
of learning proj>ose(l by the scltools of Lon- 
don/ among which tluire appears to llave 
becjii, at that period, a common concur^us^ as 
if they had formed a university. Tfis ^ chain- ; 
pionsliip ’ was acknowledged, and when Queen 
Mary, on her solemn entry into London, had 
to pass hy St. Paul’s Schofil, Campion, avS tlie ' 
representative of London scliolarsliip, was 
brought from Xt*wgate Street to maki; the * 
requisite harangue. Wlaui Sir Thomas White j 
founded St. .Jtihn’s College, Oxford, tin? Gro- j 
cers’ Company arrangt‘d with liim to admit ‘ 
Campion as a scholar, ‘ wliiidi li(‘ <lid most wil- . 
lingly, aft(*r lie was informed of his toward- 
^ul^^ss and virtue.’ Tin* company gavt‘ him 
an exhibition for his maintenanc'e at tlie uni- 
versity. In L")*’)?, wht'u St. .lohn’s College 
was increased, CannHou be(*aine junior fell(»\v, 
for the founder liad conci'ived a s]K‘cial allec- 
tion for him. He was admitted to tli(‘ degree 
ol‘ ii.A. on 20 Nov. lot)! (JloAsrj, lityistfir of 
ih(‘ Vniw of Oxford, i. 244). So greatly ad- 
mired was he at Oxford for his gi’aee of elo- ’ 
qiieiice tliat young men imitated n<jt only his i 
phrases hut his gait, and rever(‘fl him as a : 
second Cicero. He was cliost‘n to d(di\'er t he i 
ovation at the reintenmuit at Oxford of Amy | 
Kobsart, the niurden‘cl wife of llobert Hiul- , 
ley, afterwards (‘avl of Leicester, and the 
fiinea-al diseourse on Sir Thomas White, the 
founder of St. John’s College, Oxford, and of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London ( Folky, 
vii. 112). 

The clunige of religion cfi’ectcd so(»u after 
the ace.essifui of Queen I]lizah(‘th Avas not 
immediately felt at Oxford, and no oath was j 
requinal of Campion till he graduattHl as 
M.A. AVood ndates that Ik* * 1 00 k t Ik* degri*e 
of master of arts in lotUjand was junior of the 
net celebratedoii the 10 of Feb. the same year; 
at which time speakiiigotie or more admirable 
orations, to the envy i)f his contemporarK*s, 
caused one of them [Tobie Mathew], who 
W’as afterwards an archbishop, to say that, 
rather than he wouhl omit an opportunity to 
shoTV his parts, and 'Glominare in una titqiie 
altexa conciiincula/' did take the oath against 
the pop«/s supremacy, and against his eon- 
^ science’ \^Af hence Oxon. od. Bliss, i. 47d). 
TlitJ precise dale o[ his inception as M.A. is 
19 Feb. 15(11 5 tBoAsv:, Rec/ister of the Unix, 
of Oxford J i. 144). Fat her Parsons says that 
Campion ^ w'as always u sound catholic in 
his heart, and utterly condemiKnl all the 
form and substance of the queen and coun- 
cll’s new religion j and yet the sugared w’ords 


j of the great folks, esp^-cially fif the queen, 
joined wiiii pregnant hojujs of .speedy and 

f reat prefiiruieni s, so enticed him that he 
new not wliich Avay to turn.’ 

In 15(15 (^iieen Klizabeth visittjd Oxford, 
and Camjiion wele'omed her in the name of 
the universit y. He was also respondent in 
a Latin disputation hehl })efore lier majesty. 
The qiu‘en expressed her admiration of (Jam- 
pion’s eloqueiict*, and commetided him par- 
ticularly to Dudley, wIk) willingly undertook 
topat ronise t he seiiolar. For four years from 
tills time tin* ICarl of Lf icester showed him 
no little kindness, and Cecil also took great 
interest in him. C’c‘nn])ion did not reside at 
Oxford long enough to talo* his doctor’s de- 
gree, hut lie was made junior j>roctor (1558), 
and he supplicattid for tJie degree of B.D. on 
2:t March 15 (kS-9 (Boase, Ret/ister, i. 244). 
riie ]>roblem of his life now Avas hoAV he could 
remain in the established church and yet hold 
all the cntholie doctrines. Fdward Cheynt‘y, 
hishoj) of Gloucester [cj. v.], wlio ha<l retained 
a gO(»d deal of the old fait h, sympathised A\dth 
(Aun]>ion’s aspirat ions and perplexit ies. Cam- 
pion yielded to tin* hi^liop’s jiersnasioiis and 
sulfered hijiiself to be ordained deacon, but 
almost immediately afterwards * he took a re- 
morst^of conseieni'e and det(‘s(ation of mind.’ 
On the tei*mination of his proctorial ollice he 
left ( >xford ( I Aug. 1 559 ) and proc(M*ded to Ire- 
land. A ])roject AA'asthen afi)ot for rt‘st<»ring 
the old Dublin I'ni\eisity fininded by I'ope 
John XXI. hut for soim^ yi'ars extinct. The 
chief mover in this restoration was the re- 
corth*!’ ot* Dublin and speaker of the House 
of (/omnions. JanK‘s Sranihiirsl , tlu* father of 
OIK* of Campion’s most distinguished pupils. 
In his house ( 'am])ion remained for soinet ime, 

' 'ailing a kind of nioinistii! lift*, and AAaiting 
lor tilt* o]>ening of tin* new ntiivt'rsily. The 
.scheme ft *11 through, lioAvever, and tlie chief 
e.ansi* of its failun* Avas the set*re1 hostility of 
the govta-nuieiit to v^tanihurst anti xhe lord 
h‘puty. Sir Henry Sidnt*y, avIio wt‘re most 
acti\'e]yconcer]K‘d in it , and to Campitni, aaTio 
Avas to havt* the piint*ipal sliare in its dirt*c- 
tion. (’am]>ion Avas distrust t*d as a papist 
and ordt'rs were givtm ftir his arrest, but for 
tA\"o or thret* months Ik* eliuh‘d the pursuit, 
of the pursuivants, lurking in the houses of 
his frii*nds, and Avorkiiig at a ‘HistoiT of 
Ireland/ Avhitdi is Iiartlly so much a serious 
history as a pam]>hlet Avvitten to prove that 
etUieation is the only iut‘ans of tiiming the 
Irish. At last ht* esca]it*d to Ihigland, dis- 
guised as a lacqut'v, tind reached Ijondon in 
time to AvitiK's.s the trial of Dr. Storey, who 
was executed in J nnt* 157 1. AVhal he heard 
at this trial made him resolve to repair to the 
English college at 1 )ouay, Avhere he made an 
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pa^r stuck in ]iis Iiat, inscribed ‘ Campion, the 
eeditious jcsuit.’ The governor of the Tower, 
Sir Owen lloptori, at first put Campion in tne 
narrow dungeon known as ^Little Ease.' lie 
remained there? until the fourth day (25 Jujy), 
when, with ^eat secrecjy', he was conducted to 
the house of the Earl of lieicester. There he 
was received by Leicester, the Earl of Bedford, 
and two vsecrelarios of state, with all honour 
and courtesy. They told him they had semt 
for him to know the plain truth, wliy he and 
Parsons had come into Phiglaiid, and what 
commission they bn>ught from Home. lie 
gave them a truthful account of all passages, 
and then answerwl tluur questions, one by , 
one, with such readiness that he seemed to | 
have conviiKied them his only purpose was ! 
the propagation of the catholic faitli and the . 
salvation of souls ; so that, seeing, as tliey ! 
said, lie had done ill with good intentions, j 
they X)i tied him, especially t he two earls, who j 
had known and admired him in his youth i 
in London and in Oxford. They told him 
that they found no fault with liim, except [ 
that h(j wasa])apist — ‘ which,’ he replied, ‘is ^ 
my greatest glory but lu' spoke with such . 
modesty and generosity that Dudley sent ^ 
word to Iloptoii to give him Ixjtter accom- j 
modatioii, and to treat him more amiably. , 
Nothing more Avas known at the time eon- 
cerning this intervitiw ; but at the trial it j 
came out that the queen luirself was present, , 
that she aski^l Campion Avhether lu* thought * 
her roally queen ot Ihighind ; to which he | 
replied that lie acknowledged her highness j 
not only as his queen, Init also as his niost j 
lawful governi*ss. AVheriuipoii her majesty ; 
'with great courtesy ollered him his life, his ! 
liberty, riches, and honours; but under con- 1 
ditions which he could not in conscience 
accept\SlMrsox, Biography of Campion^ 1240, 
290). I 

After this Tlo])ton treat t‘d liis prison*r , 
less harshly, as he hoped to be able to induce | 
him to recant, and r(*])orts wt*ro (drciilated j 
among the public that the j»isuit would j 
shortiy make a solemn retractation at St. 
Paul’s Cross andlniruhis own book with his 
Awn hands. But Campuni disdainfully re- 
jected the proposal that he should go oA'er to 
the protostaiit church, and when he had been 
a week in the Tower lTo])toii reverted to the 
severe method of treatment, with the consent 
of the privy council, who gave orders that 
Campion should be examined under torture, 
'^here is no authentic account of what he 
said on the first two occasions when he was 

f laced upon the rack (OT July and 0 Aug.) 

t seems that he really revealed nothing of 
moment, and his biographer, Mr. Simpson, 
after a very minute exauiination ol all the 
VOL. VIll. 


j facts, arrives at the conclusion that Campion's 
i confessions were merely his acknowledgment 
of the truth of matters which he perceived 
were already known to his examiners (Bio^ 
ffraphy, 250), Ilowei'er, it was given out 
that he had l^trayed his friends and divulged 
j the names of the gentlemen who harboured 
I bim. A great many catholic gentlemen 'were 
arrested in various parts of the country, in 
consequence, it was alhfg(jd, of Campion’s 
confessions. For a considerable time the re- 
j)urt of Campion’s weakness and even t reachery 
was universally credited among catholics as 
well as protestants, but ultimately the sus- 
picion that Campion’s ‘confessions ^ were for- 
geries was turned almost into a certainty by 
the constant refusal of the council to confront 
him witli those whom he was said to have 
accused. On 29 (.)ct. the council gave in- 
structions that Campion and others should 
again be ‘ put into the rack,’ and this order 
was executed with all severity. 

To make Campion appear intellectually 
contemptible, and to counteract the effect 
produced by his ‘ Decern Hationes,’ the go- 
vernment deemed it cxpt'dieiit to grant his 
demand for a public disputation. Accord- 
ingly a number of tli(‘ most able protestant 
diviru^s, including N()\vel,dean of St. Paul’s, 
Dr. William J^'ulke, Itoger Ooaden, Dr. 
Walker, and William Charke, were appointed 
to meet him and discuss the chief points of 
controversy. Tluy had all the time they 
wi^uted for preparation and free access to 
li]>raries, whereas Campion was not informed 
of the arrangement uiit LI an hour or two before 
the conference began. Then he Avas placed 
in the middle of the ehapel in the Tower, 
Avithout books, and Avitliout- evmi a table to 
lean upon. The disjmlatioii Ava.s afterwards 
resuimul in Ifopton’s hall, and four con- 
tereiices Avere held altogether. Each day’s 
conference began at eight and continued till 
eleven, and Avas nuu'vved in the afternoon 
from tAvo till iiA’e. A catholic' who was pre- 
sent at the first confiu-eiice has recorded that 
he noticed Campion’s sickly face and his 
mental weariness - w'orn Avith the rack, his 
memory destroyed, and his force of mind 
almost extinguished.’ ‘\et,’ he adds, ‘I 
heard Father Edmund reply to the subtleties 
of the adversaries so i easily and readily, and 
b(?ar so patiently all their contumely, abuse, 
derision, and jokes, that the greatest part of 
the audience, even the heretics Avho had per- 
secuted him, admired li i m exceedingly.’ After 
the fourth discussion the council ordered the 
conferences to be discontinued. One of the 
convert s made by ( ’ampioii at the conferences 
was Philip IIoAvard, earl of Arundel, 

Walsiugham and the other members of 
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the pttvy council who wished to put him to 
deatn now resolved to exhibit him as a traitor. 
On 31 Oct. he was for the third time placed 
upon the rack, and tortured more cruelly 
than ever, but not a single incriminating 
word could be extorted from him. It was 
then proposed to indict bini for liaving on 
a certain day in Oxfordshire traitorously 
pretended to have power to absolve her ma- ^ 
jesty’s subjects from tlieir allegiance, and j 
endeavoured to attach them to the obedience j 
of tlie pope and the religion of the Uoman | 
church. It was seen,lK)wever, that this would 
be too plainly a religious prosecution. A 
plot was therefore forged, and a new indict- 
ment drawn up in whieli it was preteudi^d 
that Campion, Allen, Morton, Parsons, and 
thirteen priests and others then in custody, 
had conspired together at Uomt‘ and Ilheims 
to raise a sedition in the realm and dethrone 
the queen. On this charge Campion, Sher- 
win, and live otluTs were arraigned at West- 
minster Hall on 11 Nov. When Campion 
was called upon, accordingto custom, to hold 
up his hand in pleading, his arms were so 
cruelly wounded }}y the rack that he could 
not do so without assistance. The trial was 
held on the 2()lh. 'J'he principal witnesses 
for the crown were George hlliot and thrt*e 
liired witnesses named ^lunday, Shnld, and 
Caddy, who pn‘t ended to havt» observed the 
meetings of the conspirators at Home; but 
their testimony was so weak, and the answers 
of (^amj)ion wt»re so admirable, that when 
the jury retired it was generally believed that 
the verdict must be one of acquittal. How- 
ever, tb<! prisoiu*rs were all found guilty, llul- 
1am says llmt Mho prosecution was as unfairly 
conducted, and supported by as slender evi- 
dence, as any, perhaps, that can be found in 
our books’ {Cvn^fitufional Hist. i. 140). 

The lord chief jiisticti Wray, addressing 
the prisoners, asked them what they could 
say why they sliould not die. Campion 
answered : ‘ It is not our death that ever we 
feared. Hut we knew that we were not lords 
of own lives, and therefore for want of 
answer Would not be guilty of our own deaths. 
The only thing that we have now to say is 
that if our religion do make us traitors we 
are worthy to hn condemned; but, otherwise 
are and have been true subjects as ever the 
queen had. In condemning us you condemn 
all your own ancestors — all the ancient priests, 
bishops, and kings — all that was once the 
glory of Knglaiul, the island of saints and 
th(i most devoted child of the see of Peter. 
For what have we taught, however you may 
mialify it with the odious name of treason, 
that they did not uniformly teach ? To be 
condemned with these olcl lights — not of 


England only, but of the world — by their 
degenerate descendants is both gladness and 
glory tons. God lives; posterity will live; 
their judgment is not so liable to corruption 
as that ofthosewhoare now going to sentence 
us to death.’ Th(* prisoinu's were sentenced 
to he drawn, hanged, and quartered. Then 
Campion broke fortli in a loud hymn of 
praise, * Te .Deum laudamus,’ and Sherwin 
and others took up the song, ‘ llsec est dies 
quam fecit Dora in us ; exultemus et het^imnr 
in ilia,’ and the rest expressed tlieir content- 
ment and joy, some in oiU‘ phrase of .scripture, 
some in another; wlnu'eby tlie multitudes iii 
the hall were visibly astoiiislujd and affected. 
The few days that interveiitsl between con- 
viction anddeatii werej>ass«‘d by tin* prisoners 
in fast iiig and oilier mort itications. The exe- 
cution was appointed for 1 Dec. 1581, Cam- 
pion, Sherwin, and Hriant were to suffer 
together at Tyburn. At the place of execu- 
tion Campion was subject t‘il to a great deal 
of questioning respect ing his alhiged tn^ason. 
Sonu'boily asked him to pray for tins queim. 
AVhile he was doing tin* ctirl was drawn 
away. 

^ All writers,’ ob.servc‘S Wood, ‘ whether 
protestant or popish, say tliat he was a man 
of admirable parts, an elt*gant orator, a subtle 
j»hilosoplier and dispulaiil, and an exact 
jireacher, whet her in English or Latin tongue, 
of a swijet disposition, and a well-polished 
man. A certain writer (J)r. Thomas Fulhfr) 
saith, he was of a swi'ift nature, constantly 
carrying about him the charms of a plausible 
behaviour, of atluent tongue, and good part s. 
And auoth«‘r (Richard Slaiiihurst ), who was 
his mo.st beloved friend, salt h t hat he was 
ujiright in conscience, deep in judgment, and 
ripe in eloqutnice’ (At/ie7i(r (Ivon, ed. Bliss, 
i. 475). 

A minute bibliographical account of liis 
works and of the numerous rt‘plies to them is 
given in the appendix to ‘ Islmund Campion. 
A biography. By Richard Simpson’ (London, 
18G7, 8vo), an admirable and exhaustive 
work. The most ample and correct edition 
of the ^ Decern Rat iones, et alia opusculaejus 
selecta’was published by J*. Silvester Petra- 
Sancta at. Ant werp, 1 031 , 1 2nio, pp. 4()0. Of 
the ‘History of Ireland,’ written in 1609, a 
manuscript copy, dattid 1571, was given by 
Henry, duke of Norfolk, in 1078, to the li- 
brary of t;he College of Arms, J^oudon. This 
work was first printed by Richard Stanihurst 
in Holinshed’s ‘Chronicles,’ 1687; then by 
Sir .Tamos Ware in liis ‘ History of Ireland,^ 
1033. 

Campion’s portrait has been engraved. 

[Life by Richard Simpson ; and the authorities 
quoted above.] q 
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CAMPION', GEORGE B. ( 1790 - 1870 ), 
water-colour painter, born in 1796, was one 
of the original members of the New Society 
(now the Royal Institute) of Painters in 
Water Colours (1834), and contributed land- 
scapes to the exhibitions of that society and 
to those of the Society of Artists. Many of 
his views have been published. He was the 
author of ‘ The Adventures of a Chamois 
Hunter,’ and of some papers on German art 
in the ^ Art Journal.’ He was for some time 
drawing-master at the Military Academy, 
Woolwich, He resided at Munich for some 
years before his death in 1870. There is a 
drawing by him of a ^Roy with Rabbits’ in 
the South Rensington Museum. 

[Reilgrave’a Diet, of Artists, 1878; Ilryan’s | 
Diet, of Paiiiters (Graves); Graves’s Diet, of i 
Artists.) C. M. j 

CAMPION, MARIA (1777-1803). [See ' 
Pont] I 

CAMPION, THOMAS (d, 1619), physi- j 
cian, poe,t, and musician, was x3robal3lv the ! 
second son of Thomas Canij»ion of Witham, 1 
Essex, gent., by Anastace, daughter of John ^ 
Spittev of Chelmsford, and was bom about i 
the middle of the reign of Qiu‘en Elizabeth. ' 
Edmund Campion, tlie Jesuit [q. v,], was in I 
some way connected with tlu' Witliam family, j 
and on*' immiber of tliat family at least tell ’ 
under grave suspicion of liarbouring the 
Roman ‘ missioner,’ and suilered much in- 
convenience in consequi'iice. Nothing is 
Imown of the early years or tdiication of I 
Thomas Campion, who certainly was not the | 
writer of that name mentioned by AYood as | 
incorporated at Oxford in 1 62 1. Tliat Tliomas i 
Campion was of yidney Sussex College, ! 
Cambridge*, and he graduated R.A, of that \ 
univorsily in Thomas (tampion, the' 

musician, was probably educated at horn 
and on the continent, and his M.D. degree 
was obtained in some foreign university. It 
was by no means unusual at this time for 
young men wdio abhoiTed the new oath of 
supremacy to givti themselves to the .stiidy 
of medicine. Cauipioii doe.s not appear to 
have practised as a physician till somewhat 
late in his life. He appealed first to the. 
public as a poet in 1595, when he printed a 
small volume entith*d ‘Tliomie Campiani 
Poemata,' contaiuinjj Latin elegiacs and epi- 

f rams, which ^vere issued from the press of 
tichard Field in octavo. The hook is one 
of excessivt^ rarity, and has be(*n passed over 
by almost all our early bibliographers. It 
contained among other trifit*s a very pretty 
song which was sung at the elaborate masque 
performed in Gray’s Inii, February 1594-5 ; 


it was then that Campion first came into 
notice and liis popularity as a poet and mu- 
sician began. . The little collection of * Poe- 
mata ’ was reprinted in 1619. In 1602 he put 
forth his ^ Observations on the Art of Eng- 
lish Poesie,’ in w’^hich, among other things, 
he set himself to disparage* ^ tlio childish titi- 
1 at ion of riming.’ 44ie book was answered 
at once by Daniel in his ^ Panegyrike Con- 
gratulatory . . . With a DeAmce of Ryrae 
against a Pamphlet entiluled Observations 
on the Art of English l*oesie.’ Daniel’s an- 
swer seems to have been well received, and 
readied a second edition within the year. 
We lose siglit of Campion from this time till 
January 16p6-7, when he appears first as 
‘doctor of phisicke,’ and as the ‘inventor’ 
of a masque presented befort* .lames I at 
Whiteliall on the occasion of Lord Hay’s 
marriage. The merit of the performance 
evidently consisted in the care taken with 
the musical part of the ptirformance. Cam- 
pion had now become an authority in music, 
and in 1610 lie published ‘Two Books of 
Ayres; being songs wit li accompanymeiits,’ 
which were followid in 1612 by ‘Tlie Third 
andF ourth Books of Ayres.’ Nex t year l*ri uce 
Henry died, and Campion tliereupou pul> 
lished a collection of ‘ Songs of Mourning 
bewailing the untimely death of Frince 
H(*nry.’ They wore issued in folio, the ac- 
companiments being written by a certain 
‘ John Coprario,’ whose real name was plain 
John Cooper. On 14 Feb. 1612-13 the Prin- 
cess Elizabtdli was married to the eh‘Ctor, 
and Campion was chosen to bring out his 
curious ontertaiunient known as ‘The Lord’s 
Masque,’ which was followed in April by 
the pt‘rformance of aiiotht*r masque at Caver- 
sham House — tlie seat of Lord Kiiollys — 
exhibited before the queen, who was the 
guest of honour. This masque too seems to 
have been conspicuous for its elaborate mu- 
sical apparatus. In December of the same 
year ('’ainpion was once more employed to 
bring out a masque on the occasion of Lord 
Somerstd.’s marriage with the divorced Coun- 
tess of Essex. It was performed on 26 Dec., 
and was followed next day by Ben .lonson’s 
‘Challenge at the Tilt.’ During this same 
year Campion brought out ‘A new Way of 
making fourc parts in Counterpoint, by a 
most familiar and infallibhi rule, with some 
other Discourses on the Theory of Music.’ 
This work was dedicated to Prince Charles, 
Tt is hardly possible that while so much of 
his time was given up to music and literature 
(and it is evident that ho had become a 
recognised authority on musical matters), 
Campion can have devoted himself much to 
practising in physic. Nevertheless we meet 
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terliam in Kent, and Senefield and Fobbing of William Slore, a working glover ot V'ox- 
in Essex. Having taken the side of the | ford. Her mother was a da iight(‘r of Thomas 
barons in the civil war, he was deprived of j Holder of VVoodbridge, the surveyor of the 
his estates in 121C, but obtained restitution ! window-lights for that part of the county, 
of them in 121 7 on doing homage toHenry TIL [ In 1 750 her father removed to Ipswich, where 
He acted ^ a justice in 1229. He died in his wife died in 1751. Ann taught herself to 
1235, leaving a widow named Agnes, and a . read and write, and studied all accessible 
son Robert, who married a daughter of Hamo travels, plays, and romances. In 17H2 she 
de Creveqiier. ^ married Candler, a cottager of Sproughloii, 

[Rot. Caiic. p. 220; Rot. Claus, i, 243, 325; . » village about three mih*s out of Ipswicli, 
Ihigdttlo’vS Orig. p. 43; Diigdalo’s Raronago, i. ; Candler served in the 

628; MoranCs Essex, i. 243; Foss’s Judges of | {Poetical Attemjytfiy i>. 5), and this 

England; Royal Letters (Rolls Ser.), ii. 61.] , service, combined witli tlie man’s drinking 

J. M. R. : habits,kept Ann and her growing family poor. 

CANADA, VISOOUNT. [S«« Albxandek, ■ Candler enlist^ in th,- llue“; Ann 

SiB William ( ir, 07 h-KUoSo i 1 1 ' ^ T V 

^ the workhouse, and was herself nphii a sick 

CANCELLAK, JAMES (Jl. 1564), theo- bed for ideven weeks. In 17s0, after a brief 
logical writer, describes himself as ‘ one of visit to her husband in Lfindon (th, p. 10), 
the Queen’s Majt^sty's most; lion. <!hapel ’ at ^^he look refuge in Tattingstone workhouse, 
the beginning of Mary^s reign. Rrobaldy he wln^re she gave birth to twin sons on 20 March ’ 
was the James Cancellar who, on 27 July , 1781 ; she wrote one of her poems on their 
1554, was admitted as proctor for Hugh deaths a few weeks after. In 1783, when 

Candler camt^ back dischargt‘d, she joined him 


was admitt ed as 
liarret, priest, to the inastt‘rslii]) of the Hos- 
pital of Poor Priests at. Canterbiivv ( Somxer, 
Antiq, of Canterbury^ cd. llattcly, i. 73). 
His works are : 1. ‘ The Pat he of Obe<lieuce, 
righte neees.sarve for all the King and Queeiies 
Majesties subjoctt‘s to reade learne and use 
their due obedience's ^o the hyghe power.s 
according to thys godlye Treatise,’ London 
[1553], 8vo ; dedicated to (iue(*ri Mary. 
2, ‘ A Treatise, wherein is declared tin? per- 
nitioiJ-S opinions of tlio.'^e obstinate people of 
Kent,’ London, 1553, 8vo. 3. ‘Of the Life 
active and contem^datiye, entitled The Pearle 
of iVrfectioii,’ Loiulon, 1558, 8vo. 4. ‘ Medi- 
tations set forth after the alphabet, of tlie 
Queens name.’ Dedicated to Queen Eliza- 
beth. Printed at the end of the translation 
by Queen Elizabeth of the * Meditation ' of 
Margaret, (]uceu of Navarre, Loudon (TI. 
Denham ), 24mo. 5. ‘ A n Alphabet of Prayers,’ 


for a time ; but illness made t hem both ndiini 
to the workhouse, whence Candler dismissed 
himself in six months, and Ann never saw 
liim again. Staying in the workhouse she 
set to work upon the litth‘ poems by which 
.slie is known. 'J’he ‘ Ipswich Journal’ jnib- 
lished one in Marcli 1785, ‘On the Death of 
a Most Benevolent Oeiitleman ’ (^letcalfe 
Rus.sell of Spronghton); she wrote one in 
1787, ‘ 4V) the Inhabitants of Yoxford ; ’ one 
in 1788 to a lady wlio had befriended her, 
with the title ‘ An Invitation to Spring,’ and 
another spring song to the same lady in 1789, 
Tin; ‘ Ip.swich Journal’ (17 Sept. 1814) 
ascribes the following poems also to her: 
‘A Paraphrase of tht; 5tli chap, of the 2nd 
Book of Kings ; ’ the ‘ History of Joseph, in 
an Address t o a Young Man and t ho ‘ Lift* of 
I I^lijuli the Prophet,’ which probably appeari;d 


London, lotU, lt>mo. In this al])hah<>t i i'» Ihtft jounml from 1790 onward, and re- 

* many praytTS have tho first letter of (hem ■ main uncollected. By 1800 it was propos.id 
in alphabetical order; and the initial letter | to publish a little volume of Ann Candler’s 
of others form his patron’s name, Robert i work by subscript ion ; and by 21 May 1802 


Dudley.’ 


she was under a roof of her own at Copdock, 


^ r. T t • A 1 1 : iust by Spronghton, near a married daughter. 

[Maunse ’s Cal. of ’ Tiler tiool^ was nublished at Inswich in 1803. 


28, 81; Addit. MS. riSed, f. 113; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit. 149 ; Amos’s Typogr. Anticp (llorliort), 
666, 850, 948, 1572; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn), 365.] T- C. 

CANDIDUS, HUGH. [See Hugh, 

1180 .] 

CANDISH. [See Cavendish.] 
CANDLER, ANN (1740-1814), poetess, 


Her book was published at Ipswich in 1803, 
8vo. She died on C Sept. 1814, at Holton, 
Sufi’olk, aged 74 (Ipstvich Journal, 17 Sept. 
1814). 

[Sliort Narrative preceding her Poetical 
Attempts, pp. 2-0, 8,9, 11,13; Ipswich Journal, 
17 Sept. 1814.] J, H. 

CANDLISH, ROBERT SMITH, D.D. 
(1806-1873), preacher and theologian, was 


‘The Sufiblk Cottager,’ born at Yoxford, born in 1806 at Edinburgh, where his father, 
Suffolk, 18Nov. 1740, was one of the children James Candlish, M. A., was a medical teacher. 
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TheihnUy w&sconnoctvd with Ajraliirt>,aiid / wcoffniding a right on the part ofthept^jph 
James Cancllish, who was bom in the same j to Jihvo an intliumtial vo/co in the appoint- 
rear with Robert Burns, was an intimate 1 went of their ministers, which Jaw of the 
friend of the pot^t. Writing of him to / church the civil courts declared to be uitra 
Peter Hillf lx)oksellerf Edinburgh, Burns / /V/m Candlish was a mem bfjr of the general 
called him ^ Candlish, the earliest friend, | assembly of 1839, and towards the close of 
except rav only brother, whom I have on •; a long discussion, when thn^e motions were 
earth, and one of the worthiest fellows that | before tlie hou8t% rose from an obscure place 
ever any man called by the name of friend/ • and delivered a ajjeech of such eloquence as 
The wife of James Candlish was Jane Smith, | placed him at once in the front rank of debaters, 
one of the six belles of Mauchline celebrated j A few months later it fell to him, at the re- 
in 1784 in one of Burns’s earliest poems. ; quest of his friends, to propose a motion in 
Robert Candlish’s father died when he was j the commission of assembly for suspending 
but five weeks old, and the care of the family < seven ministers of the presbytery of Strath- 
was thrown on his mother, a woman of •. bogit>, who in the case of Marnoch had dis- 
great excellence and force of eharactijr, who, 1 regarded tlie injunction of the church and 
though in the narrowest circumstances, eon- j oln^yed that of the civil courts. The occa- 
trived to give her two sons a universit v edu- . sion was one of supreme importance ; it was 
cation, and have them trained, the elder for j throwing down the gauntlet to the court of 
the medical profession and the younger for : session, and proclaiming a war in which one 
the ministry. James Candlish, the elder j or other of the parties must he defeated, 
brother, a young man of the highest talent j Even among thost^ who were most opposed 
and character, died in 1829, just as ho had to the policy advocated by Candlish there 
been appointed to the chair of surgery in An- | was no difference t>f opinion as to tlie pro- 
derson s College, Glasgow, Robert (^andlish j found ability with which he supported his 
was never sent to school, receiving all his | motion. The majority of the general as- 
early instruction from his mother, sister, and aembly persistently adhered to the pdicy 
brother. At the university of Glasgow he thus mitiated in all tlie subsequent stages of 
was a distinguished student, and among his the controversy. In 1843 that, party, finding 
intimate friends was known for his general i itstdf unable, to longer maintain the position 
scholarship, his subtlety in argument, and his of an establi.^hed church, withdrew from its 
generosity and straightforwardness of cha- | connect ion with the state, and formed the 
racter. lie was fond of open-air life, in- i Free church of vScot land. 


dulging in many rambles with bis friends. 

His first appointment, as tutor at Eton to 
Sir Hugh TT. Campbell of Marchmont, was 
the result of an application to some of the 
prohissors for ‘ the most able young man they 
could recommend.^ After nearly t wo years 
he returned to Glasgow, was licensed as a 
probationer, and seiwedfor about four or five 
years as assistant first in a Glasgow church, 
then in the beautiful parish of Bonhill, near 
Eoch Lomond. About tin; end of 1883, bis 
great gift as a preacher having become known 
to a select few, be was appointed assistant 
to the minister of St. George’s, Edinburgh, 
the most influential con^egation in that 
city. On 1 he death of the former incumbent, 
within a very sliort, time of bis becoming 
assistant, be was appointed minister, Ins re- 
markable ability as a preacher being now 
most cordially recognist*d. For four or five 
years be confined himself to the work of lus 
congregation and parish, with such occa- 
sional services as so distinguishi'd a preacher 
was invited to give. 

In 1839 he was led to throw himself into 
the momentous conflict with the civil courts 
which had sprung out of the passing of the 
veto law by the general assembly in 1834, 


Tht^ principles on which Candlish took his 
stand and which he sought to elucidate and 
maintain were* two — the right of the people 
of Scotland, confirmed by ancient statutes, 
to an effective \oice in the appointment of 
their ministers; and the indepiuident juris- 
diction of the church in matters spiritual — 
both of which principles, it was held, the 
civil courts had set aside. In regard to the 
latter, it has bcjen pointed (xut by Sir Henry 
W. Moiicrt*ilf, in his sketch of his friend in 
* Disruption Worthies,’ that in reply to the 
common charge against the churcli that she 
claimed to be the sole judge of what was 
civil and what was spiritual, Candlish main- 
taitu'd, first, lliat whoever should make such 
a claim would trample under foot all liberties, 
civil and ecclesiastical, and establish an in- 
tolerable despotism ; second, if such a claim 
should be made! by a church, that, church 
would necessarily be assuming an authority 
in all causes, civil and ecclesiastical ; third, 
that the cast) was the same when the claim 
was made by the court of st^ssion; the claim 
would extinguish all liberty. The view of 
what should bo done in cases of conflicting 
jurisdiction, enunciated by Candlish and 
maintained by his friends during the cou- 
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troversy, was, that in such a case the civil ! party, and though still very youri^ bis 
courts should deal exclusively with the civil j leadership was accepted with great confidence 
bearings of the question, and the spiritual and admiration by his brethren. He was an 
courts with the spiritual j that neither should influential member of a meeting of clergy 
coerce the other in its own sphere ; and that called ^ the convocation,’ in November 1842, 
therefore it was utterly wrong for the court when it was virtually agreed, in the event 
of session to attempt, as it was doing, to con- i of- no relief being procured from parliament, 
trol the spiritual proceedings of the church ; ! to dissolve connection with the state. This 
it ought to confine itself wholly to civil ' step was actually taken on 18 May 18443, 
effects. 470 ministers, with a corresponding proportion 

Candlish had just begun to distinguish of lay-elders and of the pijople, forming them- 
himself in debate, when, at his suggestion, a I selves into the Free church. In the organi- 
very important step was taken, which ulti- j sation of this body Candlish had the leading 
mately nad a great effect in consolidating - share. 

and extending the movement. It had been | From this time, or at least from the death 


resolved to establish an Edinburgh newwS- 
paper (the ‘Witness’), devoted to the in- j 
terests of the church, and when an editor 
came to be proposed, Candlish recommended 
Hugh Miller of Cromarty, of whom he had ! 
formed a high opinion from a pamphlet j 
(‘Letter to Lord Brougham’) on the church ! 
question recimtly publish(*d. Miller had but ^ 
recently ceased to be a working mason, and ' 
as he w'as a highlander, and quite unprac- 
tised in newspaper work, his appointment 
was a somewhat perilous experiment, but 
with his strong intuitivi.* perception and his 
usual daring Candlish was willing to com- 
mit the paper to his hands. Th(^ arrangement 
was no sooner made than its succivss appearcid. 
The ‘ Witness ’ was for many years one of 
the most powerful engines the press ever 
supplied for any cause. 

Candlish for the next ft‘w y(*ars was always 
more or h^ss engrossed with the great con- 
troversy, constantly aiding in counsel at its 
several stages, expounding and enforcing liis 
views at many public miMitings, and contri- 
buting in a great degree to the popularity 
of the cause. He at the same tinu^ carried 
on tlie work of liis congregat ion and parish, 
interested himself in church work generally, 
and somtit imes devised new scliemes of philan- 
thropy or ways of conducting them. Luring 
this period it was agreed by the government 
to institute a chair of biblical criticism in 
the university of Edinburgh, and the oflico 
waii given, by the home secretary, Lord Nor- 
manby, to Candlish. His nomination to the 
chair was commented on with great severity 
in the House of Lords, chiefly by J..ord Aber- 
deen, who denounced in tlie bitterest terms 
the conferring of such an honour on one wlio 
was in open opposition to the civil courts' 
and the law of the land. The government 
yielded; the presentation was cancelled, and, 
some years aft(ir, the ai)pointment was given 
to Dr. Itobert ijee. 

Next to Chalmers, Candlish was now the 
most prominent leader of the* non-intrusion ’ 


of Chalmers, till close on his own death in 
1873, Candlish maybe said to have been the 
ruling spirit in the Free church. His re- 
markable activity and versatility enabled him 
to take a share in every department of work, 
and his readiness of resource, great power of 
speech, and ability to influence others, made 
him facile prtncepA in conducting the busi- 
ness of the general assembly and other church 
courts. With a kind of instinct he seemed 
to perceive very readily, as a discussion went 
on, in what manner the convictions of the 
assembly might be most suitably embodied, 
and his proposals W6're almost always sus- 
tained by very large majorities. Perhaps out 
of this there sprang tlie readiness wliich 
marked his later years to be guided by the 
prevailing seiiliment rather than to control 
and direct it. While having his hands full 
of every kind of church W(^rk, he continued 
to minister to the people of St. George’s and 
build up one of the most influential, earnest, 
and, in point of contributions, liberal congre- 
gations in Scotland. 

Candlish took a special interest in edu- 
cation. The old tradition of the Scottish 
church respecting the connection of church 
and school had strongly impressed him, as 
well as the desire to see the work of edu- 
cation elevated and th(> fhmous plan of John 
Knox more thoroughly carried out. For many 
years he laboured very earnestly to promote 
an education scheme of tlu' church, and was 
highly successful in raising the status and im- 
proving the equipment of the normal colleges. 
In other respects, the plan of having a school 
connected with every congregation did not 
prove very popular, especially among the 
laity. And wlnui, by act of parliament, 
the test which eon lined the oflice of parish 
schoolmaster to members of the established 
church was abolished, a strong feeling sprang 
up in favour of a national system of educa- 
tion that should absorb the existing schools. 
Candlish at first did not look with much 
favour on this proiiosal, but gradually he 
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earner to support it. Ho was dosimus of t ions towards tho Exposition of Cionesis/ 
seeing some security provided for religious . 3 vols. 1842. 2. ‘The Atonement/ 2nd edit, 
teaching, but was satisfied when it was pro- ‘ 1846. 3. ‘ Letters to E. H. Kiliott on 

posed to leave this matter in the hands of his ** Horm Apociilypticm,”’ lH^M). 4. ‘ L<itter 
school boards, elected by the people. On the ‘ to the Marquess of liansdowne on Schools 
passing of the act to tliis effect , lie advocated ’ in Scotland,' 1848. 6. ^ Scripture (/harac- 

the abandonment of the Free church schools * ters and Miscellanies/ I860. 0. ‘ Examina- 

as such, and tlio transference of the build- ! tion of Mr. Maurice’s Theological Essays/ 
ings as free gifts to the school boards of the * 1854. 7. ‘ Life in a Risen Saviour/ 1858, 

parishes where they were situated. The nor- | H. ‘ Heason and Revelation/ 185lh 1). ' Tlio 

mal schools were retained in their church con- ‘ Tw’o great Commandments,’ iHtK). 10. ‘ Tlio 
nection. * Fatherhood of Ood’ (Cunningham Lectures), 

On the death of Dr. Chalmers in 18-17, | 1865. 11. ‘ Relative Duties of Horae Lif*»/ 

and the readjustment of the chairs in the ' 1871. 12. * .Tolm Knox and his Devout Inia- 

New College (the theoU^gical institution of' ginatvon/ 1872. 13. ‘DiseonrsesontheSon- 

the Free church at Edinburgh), Candiish was ship and Brotlufrbood of Believers/ 1872. 
appointed to a chair of divinity, but on con- ^ 14. ‘The Oospel of Forgive ru^s.* 
sideration he declined tin* app<nntment. lie ' posit.ory Discourses on I John.' 
continued ministerof St. Oeorge^ 


15. 

16. 


Ex- 

S«*r- 


■e’sPVee church j mons (posthumous), 1871 
to the end of his life. Tn 1862 he was ap- on the Epistle to the Ephesii 


17. * Discourses 


pointed principal of tie* New College, with- 
out a professor’s chair, t lu^ duties being chiefly 
honorary, and the ap]»ointinent being con- 
ferred partly in consideration of his eminent 
abilities and partly in the expectation that 
new life would be thrown into tlie college by 
his vigour. Tn 18 H (^incllish nwived the 


si ans^ { post humous), 
1875. AVitli regard to (.'andlish’s theologi- 
' cal views, it has been shown by Principal 
• ftainv, in his very able, chapter on ‘Dr, 
(Jandlish as a 1'heologian/ that whih‘ ho 
was thorouglilv attached to the thtH)logy of 
’ the reformers, it was not as a mere theology 
’ or logical system that he had n^gard to it, 
degree of D.D. from tin* college of New Jer- | but as something given from abovt* tf> me(*fc 
sey, commonly called Princeton College, in ! the exigencies of the human soul. In op- 
the United States, and in 1865 the univer- ^ posing Mr. Maurice, he found himself called 
aity of Edinburgh gave him the same degree. ! to vindicate the hireiisic as])ect of the gos- 
In 1861 he was moderator of the general j pel, ns founded on law, ami demanding that 
assembly. j that law be iiuiinlained, but he delighted to 

Among movements out side his own church ’ sho^v its application also to tlu^ wlioh^ sphere 
inw’hich lu3 took an activ«3 share ^vas that j of liuman life, to show that contact with 
for t he format ion of the Evangelical Alliance ! Clirist meant not onlv pardon, but life, joy, 
in 1845. Another was directed towards the [ strength, and purity." In lifi3 and in death 
union of four prHshytrrian churches, the h(* showed how he not. onlv held but was 
Free, United Pres])yt»*rian, and Reformed j held and moved by his theology, and derived 
Presbyterian of Scotland, and llie Presbyte- from it llu^ couragti and hope with wdiich he 


rian church of England. This sch('mc was 
defeated through tin; o])position of Dr. Begg 
and his friends. The union of the Free church 
with the Reformed Presbyterian was subse- 
quently carried into eflect. 

Candiish mjid(‘ his last a])pearance in the 
general assembly in May 1873. Occasional 
flashes of his former fire could not conceal 
from his friends his failure of strength. 
Some w-eeks s]>ent in England in the autumn 
produced no favourable result. On return- 
ing to Edinburgh lie took to his bed, and 
after a brief illness, in which his mind con- 
tinued clear and unimpaired, and many tf)ken.s 
were given of his serene trUst in God and 
tender regard for his friends and brethren, 
he passed away on the evening of Sunday, 
19 Oct. 

The following is a list of Candlish’s pub- 
lications (many pam^dilete, spejeches, ser- 
mons, &c., being omitted): 1. ‘Contribu- 


seemed to be ins])ircd. 

fMomorials of Robert S. Can<llish, D.D., by 
William Wilson, D.D., witli concluding chapter 
by Robert Rainy, D.D.; Buchanan's Ten Veal’s’ 
Confiict; Di.sruption WorthiCsS ; Memoir by James 
8. Candlisli, D.D., prefixed to Posthumous Ser- 
mons; Sunday Magazine, Det»embcr 1 873 ; ScOtfH 
man new.spaper, 20 Oct. 1873.] W. (j. B. 

CANE, ROBERT, M.D. (1807-1868), 
Irish naturalist, was born at Kilkenny in 
1807. After acting for some time as a phar- 
maceutical assistant, ho found tlm means of 
attending the College of Surgeons, Dublin, 
and during a severe cholera epidemic dis- 
tinguished himself by his devoted attendance 
on the pat ients in the cholera hospitals. Ho 
was also equally known for his patriotic zeal, 
and acted as chairman at democratic meetings 
of the medical students and alumni of Trinity 
College. He graduated M.D. in 1830, and, 
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haying settled in Ills native eity, soon ac- 
qiured a lucrative practice. Jfe took a pro- 
minent part in public and political matters. 
He organis(id a banquet lor O’Connell in 
Kilkenny in 1840, acted as steward on the 
occasion, and also was the chifd’ promoter of 
the repeal movement in the city. Tn 1844 
he was elected mayor of Kilkenny. IJe 
never altogether sympathised with the aims 
of the Yoiuig Ireland party. Ih- had no 
share in the insurrection of 1848, but was 
arrested on 20 July, and for some time re- ' 
mained in prison. In iHoo he originatf‘d 
the Celtic Union, a semi-political and semi- 
literary 80 cit‘t,y, one of the piniwses of which 
was the publication of works relating to the 
history of Ireland. In connection with the 
society he editeti a magazine, tin? ‘ Ckdt,’ the 
first numbt‘r of which appeared on 1 Aug. 

1857. He also wrote in iIkj series of works 
piiblished by the society, ‘llislory of the 
Will inmite and Jacobite AN'ars of Ireland ' 
from their origin to the capture of At li lone,’ ' 
1859, He died of consumption 011 10 Aug. 

1858. 


, Dr. John I) wen published an answer *•? this 
I work under the title of * The Triumph of 
. Iir>me over despised I^n>t.estnncy,’ London, 
1655, 4to. 2. ‘Fiat Lux, or, a gtmeral con- 
duct to a right understaiiding in the great 
Combustions and Hroils about ileligion here 
in Kn gland betwixt Papist and Protestant, 
Presbyterian & Independent, To the end 
that moderation and quiet nes may at length 
hapily ensue after so various Tumults in the 
Kingdom. By Mr. J. V. 0., a friend to 
men of all Keligioris ' [Doiinyr'], 1661, 8vo ; 
[London], 1662, 8vo. Dedicated to Kliza- 
beth, countess of Aruiuhd and ^Surrey, the 
. mother of Cardinal ILnvard. Dr. John Owen 
also answered this work in a volume of 
*' Animadversions ; ’ and Samuel Mather pub- 
lished a reply to it, entitled ‘ A Defence of 
the Protestant iioligion,’ Dublin, 1671, 4to. 
8. ‘An Kpistle to tlio Anthour of the Ani- 
madversions upon Fiat Lux. In excuse 
and justification of Fiat Lux against the 
said Animadversions’ [D()ua\ ?], 1003, 8vo, 
and reprinted in ‘Diaphanta.* This elicited 
from Dr. Owen ‘ A indication of the Ani- 


[Irish Quarterly Keview, viii. 1004-06. 

r. f: H. 

CANES, VINCENT (d, 1072), a Fran- 
ciscan friar wdio, on entering into religion, 
took the name of Jokn-Baptist, was born 
on the borders of Nottinghainshirt* and Ja'i- 
ce8t<*rshire, and brought uj) in the protestant 
religion. Wlien hi* arrived at the age of 
eighti»en he was sent to tlie university of 
Cambridge, and remained l hen* for t wo years. 
Then he removed to Loiulon, and after tra- 
velling in Holland, (jernuiny, Frauec*, and 
Flanders, returned to this country ‘to parti- 
cipate of the miseries which our civil wars j 
then commenced.’ Having been convert ihI 
to tlie catholic religion, ho entered the Fran- 
ciscan convent at llonay. Tn 1648 he was 
employed on the English mission. He lived 
Bomolimes in Lancashire, but for the most 
part in Ijondon, and was remarkable for the 
plainness of his dress and the simplicity 
of his conversation. Canes wa.s selected 
by the catholic body to defend their cause 
against Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, afterwards 
bishop of Worcester, and he performed the | 
task to their satisfaction. He died at Somer- 1 
»et House, in the Strand, in June 1672, and 
was buried in the chapel belonging to that 
palace. . . 

His works, which appeared under the ini- 
tials J. V. C., are : 1. ‘ The reclaim’d Papist : 
or a dialogue between a Popish knight, a 
Protestant lady, a parson, and his wife,’ 
1666, 8vo. Dedicated to John Compton, 
esq., to whom, it seems, he was chaplain. 


madversions,’ 16(54. 4. ‘Diaphanta: orTliree 
Attendauls on Fiat [..ux, Wherin Calho- 
lik Keligion is further excused against the oi)- 
• position of several] Adversaries. (1 ) Epistola 
j ud Oducniun, against Dr. (Jwen. (2] Epi- 
, stola ad Cra‘sum, against ^Ir. Whilby. 
j (3) Epistola ad Amphiboluni, against Dr. 

I Taylor. And by the way an iViiswer is given 
I to Mr. ^louliii, Dento?i, and Si illingfieet ’ 
[Douay], 1(565, 8vo. Tliese leftiu-s were re- 
issued under tlu^ title of * Three iA^tters de- 
claring I lie strange (xld proceedings of Pro- 
test ani Divint'S, when they write against 
Catholicks : by the example of Dr. Taylor’s 
Dissuasive against Popery ; ^Ir. Whitbies 
lleply in the l>t*]inlf of Dr. Pierce against 
Cre.ssy; and Dr. Owens Animadversions on 
Fiat Lux ’ [Douay .^], 1671. 5. ‘ Tco Ka^o- 

XiKa Stilingtieeton. Or, an account given to 
a Cat hoi irk friend, of Dr. Stillingfieeta late 
book against the Jloman Church. Together 
with a short Postil u])on his Text. In throe 
letters,’ Bruges, 1672, 8vo. 

[Wood's Athena* Oxen. (Bliss), iv. 107 ; 
Dodd's Church Hist. iii. i51o; Fiat Lux (1662), 
261-71 ; Cal. State Papoi*s (Dorn.), Car. II 
(1666-7), 291 ; Oliver’s Catholic Ileligion in 
Cornwall, ,046; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus.] T. C. 

CANFIELD, BENEDICT (1563 4611), 
Capuchin friar, whose real name was Wil- 
liam Fitch, was the second son of William 
Fitch, owner of the manor of Little Can- 
field in Essex, by his second wife, Anne, 
daughter of John Wiseman of Feist ead, and 
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was»5^orn at Little Canfield in 1563. He 
studied law iu the Middle Temph', but on 
being converted to . the catholic religion he 
went toDouayand afterwards to Paris, where 
he entered the convent of the Capuchins on , 
23 March 1686, taking the name of Benedict 
or Benet. In July 1689 he returned to Eng- 
land with Father John Chrysostom, a Scotch- 
man. They set sail from Calais, and landed 
between Sandwich and Dover. As they were 
known to be puiests, they w’ere carried before 
the mayor, who committed them to prison, 
whence they were removed to London and 
brought before Lord Cobliam. They were 
then sent to Nonsuch, where the queen was 
residing, and examined by Sir Francis AVal- 
singham, Avho committed them to the Tower. 
The Scotch friar was rtileased at the request | 
of the French king, hut Father Benedict 
was conveyed to \\’isbech Castle, where ho 
appeared iu his Franciscan habit. On his 
way thither he was led through the streets 
of Cambridge, and created an extraordinary 
sensation, sucli a garb not having been seen 
in that town since Queen Mary s days. After 
remaining at Wisbech for eighteen months 
he was removed to Frainlingham Castle in 
Suffolk. In both tliese prisons lie held con- 
troversial confertmces with various protestant 
divines. After three years’ imprisonment he 
wuis released at the request of lleiiry IV of 
France. He was master of the novices for a 
long time both at Orleans and lloueri, and 
in the latter city he was also guardian of his 
convent. II is d(!atli occurred in the con- 
vent of the Capuchins in the Hue St.- 
Honor6, in ParivS, on 21 Nov. 1611. A curious 
biography of him, partly autobiographical, 
was publislied, with his portrait prclixiMl, 
under the title of * The miraculous life, 
conuersioii, and conuersation of the Ileuerend 
Father Bennett of Cafield/ Douay, 1623, 
8vo, pp, i 15, together with ‘The Life of the 
lleverend Fa. Angel of loyovsc, Capvciii 
Preacher,’ and the lift* of ‘Father Archangel 1, 
Scotchman, of tin* same Ordere.’ These t hree 
biographies had previously appeared in French 
at i*aris in 1021. 

Father Btmedict, who was a celebrated 
preacher both iu English and French, wrote : 
1. ‘The Christian Knight.’ 2. ‘ Tabiihe qme- 
dam de bene orando.’ 3. ‘ The Rule of Per- 
fection, cont.ayning a brtuf and perspicuovs 
abridgement of all tlie wholle spirituall life, 
r(*duced to this only point of tlie (will of 
God). Diuided int.o thrive Partes,’ lloueii, 
1009, 8vo. A Latin translation apjieared at 
Cologne, 1010, L2ino. A little Irt'atise by 
Canfield was published at London in 1878 
under the title of ‘ Tlie Holy Will of God: 
a short rule of perfection,’ 


[Addit. MSS. 5825, f. 150 6, 6865, f. Ill; 
Harl. MS. 7036, p. 187 ; Bibl. Grenvilliana ; 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; Dodd’s 
Church Hist. ii. 144, 393 ; Oliver’s Catholic JR^ 
ligion in Cornwall, 547; Moran t’s Essex, - ii. 
463; Berry’s Essex Genealogies, 146; Granger’s 
Biog. Hist, of England (1824), ii. 81.] T. C. 

CANIOUS or KENNY, Saint. [See 
Cainnbch.] 

CANN, ABRAHAM (1794-1864), wrest- 
ler, the sou of Robert Cann, a farmer and a 
wrestler in Devonshire, and his wife, Mary, 
was baptised at Colebrooke, near Crediton, 
on 2 Dec. 1794, and, inheriting from bis father 
a love of play, soon defeated John Jordan, 
Flower, W reyford, Simon Webber, and the 
other best wrestlers in Devonshire, and car- 
ried off the prizes at all the places where he 
became a competitor. In these matches he 
wrestled iu the Devonshire fashion, namely, 
wearing shoes and endeavouring to disable 
his adversary by violent ly kicking him on the 
legs. On 21 Sept. 1826, at the Eagle tavern, 
City Road, London, he contended without 
shoes for the first prize with James Warren of 
Redruth ( conspicuous for his bravery at the 
time of tlie loss of the Kent, Indiaman, in 
1826), and although the latter made a gal- 
lant struggle, Cann was declared the victor. 
He had long been known as the champion of 
Devonshire, and he now challenged James 
Polkinghorne, the champion of Cornwall. 
Polkinghornc w^as 6 ft. 2 in. high, weighed 
3201 bs., and had not wrestled for some years, 
being the landlord of the Red Lion inn at St. 
Columb Major. Cann was but 6 ft. 8^ in. iu 
height, and weighed 1751bs. This match, 
which was for 200/. a side for the best of three 
back falls, took place at Tamar Green, Morice 
Town, near Devonport, on 23 Oct. 1826, in 
the presence of upwards of 12,000 spectators 
After a long struggle the Cornishman won a 
fair back fall. Cann next threw Polkingbome, 
but a dispute arising, a toss gave it in favour 
of the latter. After several other falls, Pol- 
kinghome throw Cann, but the triers were 
divided in ox)inion as to the fall. IMlking- 
horne left the ring, and after mucli wrangling, 
the match was declared to be drawn. The 
Devonshire man, with the toes and heels of 
Ids shoes, kicked his adversary in the most 
frightful manner, while the Cornishman 
neither wore shoes nor practised kicking. 
In 1861 Ijord Palmerston headed a siibscrip- 
tion among the west-country gentlemen, by 
which the sum of 200/. was presented to the 
former champion of Devonshire. 

Cann was for many years the proprietor 
of an inn, and died in his native place, Cole- 
brooke, on 7 April 1 864, He had four bro- 
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thers, James, Kobert, George, and William, 
all of whom were wrestlers. Messrs. Sparkes 
& Pope, solicitors, Crediton, are said to pos- 
sess a manuscript biography of Gann. 

[Times, 23 Sept. 1826 , p. 3 ; Englishman, 
29 Oct. 1826 , p. 1 , cols. 3 - 4 ; Sporting Mag. 
Ixvii. 165 ( 1826 ), Ixix. 55 . 215 , 314 , 344 ( 1827 ); 
Cornwall Gazette, 28 Oct. 1826 , pp. 2 - 3 , and 
4 Nov. p. 2 ; London Mag. 1 Oct. 1826 , pp. 
160 - 3 ; Annual Register, 1826 , pp. 157 - 8 ; 
Hone’s Everyday Rook ( 1826 ), ii. 1009 , 1337 , 
and Table Book, ii. 415,499 ; Illustrated Sport- 
ingNews, 7 May 1864 , pp. 100 , 101 , 111 , with two 
portraits.] G. C. B, 

CANNE, JOHN (d. 1667?), divimi and 
printer, may have been connected with the 
important family of the name at Bristol, 
wjiere Sir Thomas Canne was knighted by 
James I, his son William was mayor, and 
his grandson Robert was made a knight and 
baronet by Charles II, and was complained 
of as a ‘ favourer of sectaries.’ That John 
had some tie with Bristol is probable from 
his connection with the Broadmead baptists. 
He has been supposed to have received epi- 
scopal ordination, but this is not certain. 
There was a congregation of independents 
and pcedo-baptists meeting in Headman’s 
Place, London, the majority of whom, in 
consequence of persecution, followed their 
minister, John Hubbard, to Ireland, about 
1621. On his death the church returned to 
London and chose Canne as teacher. After 
a year or two he went to Amsterdam, and 
there became the successor of Henry Ains- 
worth as pastor of tlie congregation of Eng- 
lish independents there. At one time some 
of Ainsworth’s posthumous manuscripts were 
in his hands, (^anne retained his position 
for seventeen years, and to his pulpit labours 
added those of an author and printer. An 
allusion to the troubles of the church is 
found in the title of his first book, ‘ The Way 
to Peace, or Good Counsel for it ; preached 
upon the 15 til day of the second month 
1632, at the reconciliation of certain brethren 
between whom there had been former ditter- 
ences,’ Amsterdam, 1632. His most im- 
portant book uppt^arod two years later, and 
18 called * A Necessitie of Separation from 
the Church of England, proved by the Non- 
conformists’ Principles. Specially opposed 
unto Dr. Ames, his Eivsh Suit against hu- 
mane ceremonies in the point of Separation 
only. , . . By John Canne, pastor of the 
ancient English (Tiurch in Amsterdam. 
Printed in the yeare 1634.’ This was re- 
printed ill 1849 by the Hansard Knpllys 
Society, under the editorship of the Rev. 
Charles Stovel. It is a work of ability. In 
1689 Canne published at Amsterdam ‘A 


Stay against Straying; wherein, in wposi- 
tion to Mr. John liobinson, is proved the 
unlawfulness of hearing the Ministers of the 
Church of England.’ These two treatises 
were answered in 1642 by John Ball, who 
stylos Canne ‘the leader of the English 
Brownists in Amsterdam.* Richard Baxter 
said : * Till Mr. Ball wrote for the Liturgy 
and against Can, and Allen, &c-, and Mr. 
Buxton published his “ Protestation Pro- 
tested,”! never thought ’(he then twenty- 
five years old, and minister at Kidderminster), 

‘ I never thought what presbytery or inde- 
pendency were, nor ever spake with a man 
that seemed to know it. And that was in 
1641, w'hen the war was brewing ’ (Dexteb, 

p. 661). 

In 1640 Canne visited England, and the 
Broadmead congregation of baptists having 
been formed he was called upon to preach 
to them. The Broadmead records contain 
very curious particulars as to his services. 
In the morning he had ‘ liberty to preach in 
the public place’ (called a church), ‘ but in 
the afternoon a godly honourable woman,’ 
learning that Canne was ‘ a baptized man by 
them called an anabaptist,’ had the church 
closed against him, and he preached on the 
green, and debated with Mr. Fowler, a sym- 
pathetic minister, wlio was ejected at the 
Restoration, and was the father of Edward 
Fowler, bishop of Gloucester (1691-1716). 
Canne returned to Amsterdam in the same 
year and issued his ‘ Congrt'gat ional Disci- 
pline.’ I’ll is year appeared ‘ Syon’s Preroga- 
tive Royal ; or aTreatise tending to prove that 
every particular congvegation ... is an inde- 
pendent body. By aW ell-wisher of theTruth.’ 
This is attributed to Canno by Joint Paget in 
his ‘Defeiiceof Presbyterian Government.’ It 
has, however, been thought that Ainsworth 
was the author [see Ainsworth, Henry]. It 
is supposed that Canne remained at Amster- 
dam until 1647, when his reference Bible with 
notes appeared. This was the best work of 
its kind that had then apptsared. It was 
dedicated to the English parliament. It 
has been thought that C’aiine was tlie author 
of three sets of notes on the Bible, and that 
there w^as one earlier issue than that of 1647, 
since he there refers to additions ‘ to the 
former notes in the margin,’ but no copy 
appears to he known. In 1663 he had an 
exclusive license for seven years ‘to print a 
1 Bible with annotations, being his own work, 
and that no man, unless appointed by him, 
may print his said notes, either already 

? Tinted or to be printed ’ ( Calendar of State 
^aperSf 9 June 1663). In the edition of 
i 1664 he speaks of an edition with larger 
j annotations which he proposed to publish, 
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aud*i>u which ho had spent many years. 
This does not appear to have been published. 
Canne’s eyos were again sot homeward, and 
in 1 1)49 live of liis books were published in 
London: 1. ‘Tlu» Improvement of Time.’ 
2. ‘The Golden Rule, or .Justice advanced 
in justification of the legal proceedings of 
the High Court of Justice against Charles 
Steward, late king of England.’ i3. ‘ The 
Snare is Brokt>n. \Vlu‘rein is proved, by . 
Scripture, La>\^, and Reason, that the National , 
Covenant and Oath was unlawfully given 
and taken. rubli.she(l by authority,’ ll>49, = 
4to. The dedication, to the IM. lion, the 
Commons assembled in parliament, is dated 
from Rowe, 21 April lt>49. 4, ‘ Emanuel, 

or God with us,’ 4lo (this is a jubilation , 
over the vicrtory at Duiihar), o, ‘ The J)is- ; 
coverer . . . the Second Rart,,’ is a vindica- , 
tion of Fairfax and Cromwell, to whom it ^ 
is jointly dedicated. Tlu*re is no internal 
evidence of the authorship, and the terms 
of a refereiUM* to Overton on page 70 rather j 
militate against its being written by C-anne, J 
but’ it is attributed to him in a pamplilet, 
‘The Same Hand again,’ 1049 (h 
The first part is said to have appeared in 
1648. In 1650 ho was at Hull, and acted as 


appealed, and elsewhere. At last he printed 
a little pamphlet against me where are some 
few truths but. most part lyes. I drew up 
an nn.swer to it, but was over persuaded by 
diver.s discreet and learned men to let it alone 
and sleight it.’ Like other controversialists 
Shawe had a mean opinion of his adversary. 
He quotes a biting epigram : — 

Is John depai'ted? is Canno dead and gone? 
Fiirew«dl to both, to Canne and eke to John; 

Yet being dead, tnko this advice from me. 

I.iet them nut both in one grave Imryed l>e; 

Rut lay John here, and lay Canne thereabout. 
For if they both .should meet, they would fall out. 

In 16.53 also appeared ‘ A Second Voice from 
the Temple to tlie lligh(‘T Powers.’ He was 
at this time credited with the posse.ssion of 
great inlluencc with the council of state. 
His next work, ‘Time with Trutli,’ is dated 
from Hull in 1656. His daughter, whose 
name was Ihdiverance, was buried on LS Dec. 
1656, and Ids wife, ‘ Agnees,’ was buried on 
20 .Tan. 1656-7, at tlio .same place, Holy 
Trinity Church, Hull. He now appears to 
* hav^e imbibed some of Ihe prineijiles of the 
lifth-monurchy men, and in 1657 he pub- 
lished at l^ondou ‘ The Time of the End , . .* 


chaplain to iJie governor, (\)lonel RobertjChristopht*rFeakeanclJohuRogersbothsup- 
O vert on, whose curious book, ‘Man’s Mor- | j>liedpi*eface.H. These persons with others were 
talitie,’ he had printed at Amslerdum in i donouiieed to the government as meeting at 
1643. Canne was in such favour with the \ Mr. Datbrme’s house in Rartholomew Jjane, 


soldiers that they obtained leave from the j near the Royal Exchange, and professing 
council of .^tate to have the chancel of the j llieinselves ready for insurrection. This was 
parish church fur their meeting-place, and 1 only two months aft^sr the crushing of Veii- 
they walled up the arches between it and ner’s attempted rising in the interest of the 
the chureh, where .lolin Shawe, another fa- fifth monarchy. Canne complains bitterly 
inous puritan, had, as lie boasts, ‘ constantly of hi.s banishment from Hull ‘after aoveii- 
above 3,000 liearer.s.’ Cuniie’s friends ob- teen years’ banishment before.’ On 2 April 
taiiied a grant for him from tlie council of 1658, when ‘old brother Canne’ was in the 
state of 65/. (ts. Hd. for his chaplain’s salary pulpit of the meeting-place in Swan Alley, 
lor 196 days; ‘ and for his fiit ure .subsistence Coleman Street, the marshal of the city 
two scjldiers are to bt* reduced out of each j entered and arrested him and seven of the 
ol the ioiir companies of that garrison, which j brethren who hud prote.sted against their 
will retrench 6.*?. 8^/., in lieu of vsdiich a chap- | rough treatment of the old man. Canne was 
lain is to be added.’ His stay in Hull was not | brought before the lord mayor, and acknow- 
long, but in 1053, when he publi.sht'd at Lon- , lodged that he was not satisfied with the 
don ‘A Voice Irom thi^ Temple to tlielliglier j goveniment, and would like an opportunity 
Powers,’ the remembrance was ruiikUng iii 1 to tell the Protector so, but declined to enter 
his mind, and he denounces Shawe as ‘ a most upon the question with the magistrate. One 
corrupt man and hitherto countenanced by 1 of the accused, Wentworth Hay, was fined 
men as corrujit and rotten as himself.’ The j 500/. and sentenced to twelve months’ im- 
book is dedicated to Cromwell, with a second prisoument. Jolm Clark, who had been ac- 
dedication or t‘pistle to Overton, from ‘your . quitted by the jury, was condemned to pay 
Christian brother to serve you in the Gospel, j 200 marks and to bo imprisoned six months. 
John Canne, who mentions the desire ex- Canne and the remainder wore I'eleased on 
pressed by some for his notes on Daniel. 25 April 1668. A narrative of the transaction 
1 hese do not appear to have been published. was.pubUshed. This year he published ‘ The 
In rtilat ion to their controversies Shawe, on the Time of Finding,’ in which he describes him- 
other hand, says: ‘I had many contests with seR as ‘an old man,’ and expecting ‘every 
him belore Oliver the Protector, to whom he day to lay down this earthly tabornoclo,’ and 
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complains of the persecutions he had endured, 
and to which he attributed the death of his 
wife and daughter. In 1659 he published 
* A Seasonable Word to the Parliament Men,’ 
and ‘ A Twofold Shaking of the Earth.’ A 
tract upon tithes, entitled ‘ A Query to 
William Prynne,’ was printed at the end of 
an ‘ Indictment against Tythes,’ by John 
Osborn, London, 1659. Canne was resident 
in August of this year at his house ^ with- 
out Bishopsgate,’ and the date of his final 
retreat from England is not known. 

. . . old Father Canne, 

That reverend man, 

is mentioned in the ‘ Psalm of Mercy,’ a 
gross satin* against the tifth-moiiarcliy men, 
which is dated by Thomas Wright 8 Jan. 
1660. It is partially printed in his ‘ lV)litioal 
Ballads published during the Commonwealth’ 
(Percy Society, 1 841 , p. He is also the 

object of som(* satirical writings of Samuel 
Butler, who published ‘ The Acts and Monu- 
ments of our late Parliament,’ 1659, under 
the pseudonym of .lohn Canne (B. M. E -ll--). 
A John Cann, of London, gentleman, is m»‘n- 
tioned as the husband of Elizabeth Stubbs 
in the (Cambridgeshire pedigrees ((renealo- 
gut, iii. 311), hut whether this indicates a 
second marriage is not known. Wo find him 
at Amst€*rdam in 16(>4,wliere he issued again 
his ^ Bible wit h Marginal Notes.’ This is 
his most laborious and useful work, and has 
gone through several eilitions. His }>()ok 
was used in the pn^paratiou of Bagster’s 
^ Comprehensive Biblt*,’ of which it is indeed 
the basis, (^anne is b(*lieved to liav«‘ died 
in Amsterdam in 1667. In the library of 
the British Museum, which contains many 
of Canno’s books, the catalogin' discriminates 
between John Canne ‘the elder’ and ‘the 
younger.’ Under the latter name there is 
only one entry: ‘A New Evangelical His- 
tory of the Holy Bible contained in the ()ld 
and New Testament, digested in a plain, 
regular, and easy narrative with twenty- 
four curious copper-plate cuts, by dolin C^aniie. 
London : P. iS: J. Bradsliaw, in Pati'nioster 
How, and J. Coodwin, in the Strand, 1766.’ 
Whether this is a pseudonym assumed by 
some writer desirous of profiting by a name 
so well known in connection with tlie Bible, 
or whether it- is a. genuine name, is unknown, 
A copy of the ‘ Wicked Bihb' mentioned in 
Mr. Henry Stevens’s Mlecollect ions of James 
Lennox ’ is said to have come from a library 
in -Holland founded by Canne, but details 
are wanting. 

[Dexter’s Congregationalism of last Thwe 
Hundred Years, 1880 ; Memoirs of Master John 
Shawe, written by himself, -edit fed by the Rev, 


J. R. Boyle, Hull, 1882, pp. 43-0, 19a!:.5l5; 
Some of the Life and Opinions of a Fifth-Mon- 
archy Man, chiefly extracted frinn the writings 
of John Rogers, preacher, by the Rev, Kdward 
Rogers, M.A., London, 1807, pp. 150, 312, 310; 
Calendars of Slate Papers (from about 1013 to 
1000) ; Canne’s Necessitie, &;e. ed. Stovol, 1849 ; 
Wilson’s History of Dis^^enting Churches, iv. 
120-30 ; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, iii. 332; 
Hanbury’s Memorials^ i. 615; Worthington’s 
Diary, i. 266.] W. E. A. A. 

CANNERA or CAINNER, Saixt (rL 
580 ?), appears in the martyrology of Tam- 
lacht and other ancient lists of Irish saints 
on 28 .Tan. (OTIaxlox, Live,^ of Truk Saints, 
i, 461). According to Colgaii slie was bom of 
noble parents in the district of Bentraigho 
(Bantry) in 8. Munster. Her father’s name 
was Cniitlmechan {Martgr. Taml., quoted 
by Coloan), her mother’s, Ciimania. Ilefus- 
ing all offers of marriage, she lived many 
years in a solitary cell, till seized with a 
sudden desire to form one of the company 
gathered round St. Senan in his island home 
of rnis-enthey, in the mouth of the Shannon, 
off the coast of Clare. The saint, however, 
was obdurate to her prayers, and refused to 
admit a woman to his monastic settlement. 
However, it was in vain lliat he urged her 
to go back into the world. Repulsed in her 
first entreaties she at last persuaded St. Se- 
nan t o promise that he would administer the 
sacrament to her as slie lay dying, and grant 
her the privilege of burial in his island. Her 
tomb there was still pointed out when the 
ancient life of this saint was drawn up, and 
sailors were wont to visit it to olfer up vows 
for a prosperous voyage {Vita S. Sen ant, ap. 
CoLGAX, c. 80). This story of St. (Ainncra and 
St. Senan forms the groundwork of one of 
IMoore’s Irish mt'lodies. As St . Seikiii seems 
to have tloiirished in the sixth century, a 
similar date must bo assigned to 8t. Cannera, 
who died about 580, according to Colgan. 
The last-mentioned authority tells us that she 
was venerated at Kill-chuiliiin, in Carberry 
(Leinster), ami at other churches in Ireland. 

For tlie Scotch saint Keniiera or Cainner 
(29 Uct.), whoso name is preserved in the 
parish of Kirk-kinner, oppe^site Wigton, and 
elsewhere in Gallowav, see ‘Bollandi Acta 
SS.’ 12 Oct., 904-5, nnd Forbes’s ‘ Calendar 
of Scottish Snint.s,’ 861. This saint is said 
to have bt'en confused in later m arty rologies 
with St. Cunnera, the liatavian martyr, one 
of the legendary followers of St. I^^rsula. 

[Colgan ’s Acta 8S. in Vita 8. Cannerge, 174, 
&c., and Vita 8. Sonani, 8 Maivb, 502-44 ; 
Colgan’s Vita 8. Sonani is probably historical to 
some extent, as it is known that this saint’s life 
was written by his contemporary, 8t. Colman 
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Macl.T)iiin, and its substance has been worked I tive ability, evincing in a marked decree some 
up into Colgan’s account; Bollandi Actii of the qualities which distinguished him in 
(8 March), 760-79 ; O’Hanlon’s Lives of Irish I after career. The unremitting industry, 
Saints, i. -164, &c.] T. A. A. ) habit of careful inquiry into facts, and the 

CANNING, CHARLES JOHN, Eakl i caution, sometimes perhaps carried to excess, 
Canning (1812-1862), governor-general of : which were exhibited by the governor-gene- 
India, was the third son of the celebrated i ral during the terrible events of the Indian 
statesman, George Canning [q. v.] He was ; mutiny, all characterised his performance of 
bom on 14 Dec. 1812, at Gloucester Lodge, | the far less responsible duties which devolved 
an Italian villa, at one time the property of ' upon the postmaster-general. He introduced 
the Duchess of Gloucester, situated in what j several beneficial changes in the organisation 
was then an almost rural tract between * of the department, establishing, among other 
Brompton and Kensington. Jlis education I reforms, the practice of annually submitting 
was commenced at a x>rivate school at Put- ! to parliamentareiiort of the work achieved by 
ney, and continued at Eton, which he left at I the post office. Sir Rowland Hill, whose ap- 
the end of 1827, carrying away with him ^a I pointment as sole secretary to the post office 
reputation rather for intelligence, accuracy, i in 1854 was made on the advice of Canning, 
and painstaking, than for refined scholarship ' described the period during which ho served 
or any remarkable powers of composition.^ i under him as ‘the most satisfactory period of 
Atfter spending nearly a year under private ’ his Avhole official career, that in which the 
tuition m the house of the Rev. John Shore, ! course of improvement was steadiest, most 
of Potton in Bedfordshire, where he con- j rapid, and least chequered.’ 
tracted a lasting friendship with the third 1 Canning assumed the government of India 
Lord Harris, one of his fellow-pupils, and ' on the last day of February 1856, having vi- 
after wards governor of JSfadras, he entered ' sited en route Bombay and Madron, at the 
Christchurch, Oxford, in December 1828. At i latter of which places he spent some days with 
Oxford he was the con tenyporary of Gladstone, ! his old friend and fellow-student, Lord ^Harris, 
Dalhousie, and Elgin. In 1882 he took his ' who was thengovernor of Madras. India at 
degree with a first class in classics and a se- ' that time was at peace. During Lord Dal- 
cond in mathematics. In 1836 he married the * housie’s government large additions had been 
Honourable Charlotte Stuart, eldest daughter i made to British territory ; the Punjab, Pegu, 
and coheiress of Lord Stuart de Rothesay, ' Nagpur, Satara, Jhansi, and Oudh had been 
and in 1836 entered xmrliament as member i annexed ; the Borar tcjrritories of the Nizam 
for Warwick, In 1837, both his elder brothers of the Dekhan had been plactal under British 
having died some years previously, he sue- i administ rat i on ; the modi at ised courts of Arcot 
ceeded, on the death of his mother, to the ! and Tanjore had ceased to exist ; and the re- 
peerage, which had been created in her favour I cognition of the grandson of the king of Delhi, 
after her husband’s death, and became Vis- j then an eldtirly man, as the future successor 
count Canning of Kilbrahan in the county | of t he latter, had been granted, subject, among 
of Kilkenny. On the formation of Sir Robert I other stipulations, to the condition that be 
Peel’s go^^ernnnent in 1841, he was appointed I should as king ‘ receive the governor-general 
under-secretary of state for foreign affairs, | at all times on terms of perfect equality.’ By 
and held that office for nearly five years, be- \ the recent annexations of territory four mil- 
coming chief commissioner for woods and lions sterling had been added to the revenues 
forests shortly before tlie dojvnfall of I’eel’s of British India, Great progress, both moral 
government in 1846. He continued to be a and material, had been made in the varioxis 
follower of Peel during the remainder of that i branches of the administration. In an ela- 
statesman’s life, and, adhering, after Peel’s I borate minute recorded by the retiring go- 
death, to the P«iellte party, be declined an | vernor-general on the eve of his departure, 
offer of the post of foreign secretary which 1 emphatic stress was laid on the prosperous and 
was made to him by Lord Derby on the occo- peaceful condition of affairs, qualified only by 
sion of the latter being invited to form an the remark that ^no prudent man, who has 
administration, when Lord Russell’s cabinet any knowledge of eastern affairs, would ever 
resigned office in the spring of 1851. In 1863 ‘ venture to predict the maintenance of con- 
he joined Lord Aberdeems cabinet as post- tinned peace within our eastoni possessions.’ 
master-general, holding the same office for a Canning was not less desirous than the ma- 
short time under Lord Palmerston, by whom jority of his predecessors for a peaceful ad- 
he was select ed in 1855 tp succeed Lord Dal- ministration. In his speech at the banquet 
housie as governor-general of India. In his given by the court of directors in his honour 
management of the postal department, Can- before nis departure from England, he gave 
ning established a reputation for administra- expression to his desire for a peaceful time of 
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office, and to his recoraition of ^ the large bargain between the army and the goVem- 
arena of peaceful usemlness ^ which lay be- ment has hitherto rested, there was no real 
fore him ; adding, however, with prophetic cause for fear on this groimd. His only ap- 
apprehension, that he could not forget that prehension had been — and that he said hod 
^in our Indian empire that greatest of all vanished — that Hhe sepoys already enlisted on 
blessings depends upon a greater variety of the old terms might suspect that the change 
chances and a more precarious tenure than in was a first step towards breaking faith with 
any other quarter 01 the globe,’ and that * ^ them, and that on the first necessity they 

the sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud j might be compelled to cross the sea but there 
mayarise, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, 1 had been ^no sign of any su^h false alarm 
but which, growing larger and larger, may at on their part.’ ^ 

last t/hreaten to burst and overwhelm us with The administration of the recently annexed 

ruin.’ He had not been long at Calcutta province of Oudh, which had fallen into in- 
when it became apparent that a war was im- \ competent hands, occasioned much anxiety 
pending, which, though not affecting Indian | to Canning at that time. The difficulty was 
territory, nor the actual frontier of India, > met by the supersession of the officiating chief 
would involve the employment of a portion ' commissioner, and by the transfer to that post 
of the Indian army. Persia, in defiance of ; of Sir Henry Lawrence, then in charge of our 
an existing treaty, had taken Herat, and, ne- ' relations with the native states in Hajputana. 
gotiat ions failing to bring about the evaciia- > During this first year of his government, the 
tion of the place by the Persian forces, the ' amount of work which pressed upon Canning 
English government in the autumn of 1856 * was very great ; for, while he had to deal with 
declared war against the shah. The arrange- several new and difficult questions of the 
ments for the expedition, which was carried ' nature of those just referred to, he had also, 
to a successful issue early in 1857, under the ' like all newly appointed gov ornors-gcneral, to 
command of Sir James Outram, were made wade through heavy masses of previous cor- 
by Canning, and occupied a good deal of his ' respondence bearing upon t he innumerable 
attention in the latter part of his first year of matters which called for decision. At that 
ofiBcc, Closely connected with this matter was time the duty of initiating orders in the busi- 
the question of subsidising the amir of Ca- ' ness of all the departments devolved upon 
bill, and enabling him by grants of money and , the governor-general. It was not until a 
arms to aid in driving the Persians from Herat. ■ later period, when the work was enormously 
Tliis policy, urged by Herbert Edwardes, was ; increased by the events of the mutiny, that 
adopted by Canning, at first wit h some reluc- ' Canning, at the instance of Sir Henry Kic- 
tance, but afterwards with a conviction of its ‘ ketts, introduced the quasi-cahinet arrange- 
wisdom. He sliowed this conviction by cor- nieht, under which each member of council 
dijil acknowledgments to Edwardes. takes charge of a department, disposing of 

Another very difficult question, handed ! all det ails, and only referring to t he governor- 
down to Canning by his predecessor, with j general matters of real importance, and ques- 
which he was called upon to deal very shortly tions involving principles or the adoption of 
after his arrival, was that of an alteration of a new policy. 

the conditions of service upon which the se- It would be foreign to the scope of this 
poys in the native army ofBengal were enlisted brief memoir to enter upon any dt*tailed rc;- 
— a change which involved the obligation view of the causes or of tlur incidents of the 
of service Deyond the sea. In deciding upon ! appalling catastrophe, the mutiny of the Ben- 
this military reform, which hud been pressed j gal army, wliicli strained to the utmost the 
upon the attention of the government by the \ energies and resources of the government of 
difficulty of providing British Burma with a j India during the second and third years of 
sufficient force of native troops, but which has | Canning’s administration. Whether the issue 
since been regarded as one of the causes of the ! of the greased cartridges was the chief cause 
mutiny of 1§67, Canning was supported by i of the discontent, or panic, or whatever the 
the commander-in-chief and by his other con- \ sentiment maybe called, which clearly existed 
stituted advisers. His own view on the sub- I (and this was Lord Lawrences view), or 
ject, as stated in his letters to the presulent j whether, as was held by many persons well 
of the board of control, was that the system of ! qualified to form an opinion, t he mutiny origi- 
cnlistment for limited service, which hadiiever i nated in a number of concurrent causes, which 
been adopted in Madras or Bombay, ought I are summed up in a single sentence in Sir 
not to have been tolerated so long in Bengal ; j John Kaye’s preface to his ^ History of the 
and although there were some persons who Sepoy War ; ’ ^ Because we were too English 
lyere apprehensive of ‘ risk in meddling with the crisis arose,’ to which he added, ^ it was 
t/he ftmaamental conditions upon which the only because we were English tbAt when it 
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aldose !t did not utterly overwhelm us ’ — these 
are questions upon which difference of opinion 
will always exist* The first open indication 
of the approaching catastrophe was given in 
February 1857 by the lOtii Bengal native 
infantry at Borhampore refusing to receive 
the new cartridges. Previous to and subse- 
quent to this atiair, reports were recei\"ed of 
a mysterious circulation of ‘ chupatl ies/ small 
cakes of unleavened meal, which were passt^d 
from village to village in the north-western | 
provinces, and of lotus flowers sent from regi- • 
ment to regiment. There were also nume- ■ 
roiis acts of incendiarism influx military can- 
tonments. On 2d March the first act of | 
violence took place, when a sepoy of the ‘ 
34th regiment at Barrackpiir, in a state of ; 
intoxication, attacked and wounded the ad- ■ 
jutant of the regiment, many hundred men ; 
of the regiment looking on quietly, while a 
native otrieer refused to take the assailant ' 
into custody, and forbade his men to render 
any assistaiicii to the Fiiiglish olHcer, who 
narrowly escaped with his life. The extent 
of the native disaflection was not seen, how- 
ever, until 10 May, when the mutiny at 
Meerut, accompanied by the murder of seve- 
ral Engli.sh officers and other English men 
and women, followed the next day by the 
rising of the native troops and massacre of 
Europeans at Delhi, and in the course of a 
few weeks by the rising of nearly the whole 
of the Bengal army, by the rebellion in Oudh, 
by the massacre at Cawnpore, and by the 
murder of bluropeans at many other places 
in the Bengal jiresidency and in Central In- 
dia, showed that British rule in India was 
confronted by the gravest peril to which it 
had been exposed .since the days of Olive. 
Canning was much blamed, especially by the 
English residents of Calcutta, for having 
failed in the first instance to realise the gra- 
vity of the crisis. Ilis refusal at an early 
period of the mutiny to take advantage of 
an oiler which was made by the English at 
Calcutta to form a regiment of volunteers, an 
offer which he afterwards accepted j tim de- 
lay of the government in ordering a general 
disanning of the sepoys until the course of 
events had rendered such a measure impos- 
sible ; the inclusion of English newspapers in 
an act restricting the liberty of 1 he press ; the 
application to Englishmen, as well as to na- 
tives, of a general disarming act ; Canning’s 
efforts to moderate the licrceness of the retri- 
bution, which, involving in some cases the 
sacrificoof innocent men, was beingexacf edby 
British ollicers, both civil and military, for the 
outrages committed by the mutineers and by 
othcr.s who had participated in those outrages 
— all these things were severely censured 


in certain quarters, and for a time brought 
much unpopularity upon the governor-general 
among a sod ion of his countrymen in India. 
‘Clemency Canning’ was the nickname which 
was applied to him, and on one occasion it 
was remarked that liia policy was best de- 
scribed by two stamps in use in the Indian 
post-olfice, ‘ too late ’ and ‘ insufficient.’ Can- 
ning’s unpopularity at. that time was much 
fostered by the natural reserve and apparent 
coldness of his disposition. It is probable 
that in some cases tlie tendency to a very 
deliberate weighing of evidence, when deal- 
ing with difficult questions, caused undesir- 
able diilnys in cases in which promptitude of 
action was essential. The failure at the early 
stages of the revolt to realise the magnitude 
of the danger which had arisen was shared 
more or less by every Englishman in India, 
by men of the ripest Indian experience, as 
well as by men who, like the governor-gene- 
ral and the commander-in-chief, wore com- 
parative; novices in Indian affairs. Of Can- 
ning’s undaunted courage and firmness there 
never was a shadow of a doubt. Lord Elgin 
and liord Clyde, like all who were brought 
into direct official relations with him, wore 
I much impressed by tlie calm courage and firm- 
i m‘ss evinced by the governor-general at that 
dark time. Two qualities, always important 
; in a ruler, but except ionally important mdeal- 
! ing with a perilous crisis, t be faculty of repos- 
ing conticlence in able- subordinates, and the 
j ])rompt and generous recognition of good ser- 
vice, Canning evinced in a remarkable degree. 
Ilis immediate compliance with Sir Henry 
j Lawrence’s application to be invested with 
full military authority in Oudh enaliled th 
latter to take precautions which, although 
they failed to stem the tide of rebellion or to 
prevent the sacrifice of many lives, including 
tliat of the gallant and able man who devised 
them, averted what would have boon the far 
graver disaster of the fall of the Lucknow 
’ residtmey and the massacre of its illustrious 
garrison, Ilis confidence in John Lawrence 
was amply justified by the sagacity and cou- 
rage with which the chief commissioner, dis- 
cerning the enormous importance of the .re- 
capture of Dellii, strained every effort to send 
to t hat placid all the troops that could possibly 
be spared from the Punjab. But while Can- 
ning thus trusted the ablest of his lieutenants, 
he by no means surrendered the exercise of 
his own j udgment when on difficult questions 
his views differed from theirs. , Thus, when 
.Toll 11 Lawrence recommended the abandon- 
ment of the trans-Indus territory, in opposi- 
tion to the advice of Sydney Cotton and 
Herbert Edwardes, the govenior-gcneral de- 
cided against the proposal, and at a later 
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j^riod jbe overruled Oiitram’s objections to lus diture entailed bv the mutiny^ the restoration 
own policy in dealing ^tb the Taluqdars in of confidence in themindsofnativechiefs, and 
Oudh. reforms in the legislative and administrative 

The last-mentioned affair^which might have ^stem. which were embodied in the Indian 
cut short Canning’s tenure of office, and wUch Councirs Act of 1861, were among thej^at- 
actually led to the retirement 01 a cabinet ters which chiefly engaged bis attention ^Rurinff 
minister, was one of the most embarrassing the last three years. He cordially supportea 
incidents in Canning’s career. It arose out Bishop Cotton’s plans for educating the 
of a proclamation which Canning deemed it children of Eurasians and poor Europeans, 
advisable in the spring of 1868 to issue, as He objected to the military policy of the 
soon as the reconquest of Oudh shquld have home government. He depr *cated theaboli- 
been completed, regarding the treatment to tionofthe system of raising British regiments 
he meted out to those who had been guilty of for employment exclusively in India, holding 
rebellion in that province. The proclamation that it was essential that the British force in 
dedated among other things that with a few India should be largely composed of regiments 
exceptions ‘ tbe proprietary right in the soil and batteries which could not be removed to 
of the province was confiscated oy the British meet an exigency in Europe. Kegarding the 
government, which would dispose of that right native states, Canning at tached great import- 
m such a manner as it might deem fitting.’ ance to the policy of becunng and confirming 
Canning regarded the proclamation as an in- the allegiance of the great cuiefs. With this 
diligent one, seeing that it promised an ex- view he deemed it essential that the princes 
emption almost general from the penalties of and people of India should be assured tnatthe 
death and imprisonment to Oudh chieftains annexat ion policy was abandoned, and that 
and others who had joined in the rebellion, the traditional custom of adoption would not 
Lord Elleiiborougli, then president of the in future be interfered with, and he caused 
board of control, took a different view, and ^ sunnuds,’ i.e. grants, to be issued to all the 
transmitted through the secret committee of chiefs of a certain rank, sanctioning the right 
the court of directors a despatch condemning of adoption in terms which could not be mis- 
the proclamation in language of unusual so- understood. One of the measures taken to 
verity, as involving an unjustifiable departure restore the financial equilibrium— the imposi- 
from the course generally followed in dealing tion of an income-tax — was strenuously op- 
with a recently conquered nation. The Ian- posed by the governments of Madrasand Bom- 
guage of the despatch, which had been issued Day, and produced an official controversy, 
witnout the knowledge of the cabinet, was which was followed by the removal from office 
generally disapproved in England, and pro- of the governor of Madras, Sir Charles Tre- 
voked in both houses of parliament animated vely an, who had taken the extraordinary stop, 
discussions, which would have led to the while the correspondence was in progress, of 
downfall of Lord Derby’s government, had publishing m the local newspapers a minute 
not Ellenborough, taking upon himself the condemning the policy of the government of 
entire responsibility of his act, retired from India. Canning^ action in this matter was 
the cabinet. Canning,after having vindicated mainly confined to supporting the policy of 
his policy in a digmned and masterly reply, his financial advisers Finance was not a 
in tno course of which ho observed that ‘ no subject with which ho was specially conver- 
taunts or sarcasms, come from what quarter sant ; but it is believed that while he cou- 
they might, would turn him from the path demnedTreyelyan’s insubordination, Canning 
which he believed to be that of public duty,’ did not consider his objections to the income- 
consented at the earnest request of the prime tax to bo altogether destitute of force. The 
minister to retain his office. last months 01 Canning’s stay in India were 

In the course of the same year, 1868, Can- clouded by in the dtath of his noble and sin- 
ning was called upon to give effect to the act gularly gifted wife, who was carried ofThy an 
of parliament whmh transferred the govern- attack of jungle fever in the latter part of 
ment of India from the East India Company 1861. Ilis intense grief is vividly described 
to the crown. ITo thus became the first vice- by Bishop Cotton. Lady Canning’s death 
roy of India. In 1859 he was raised to an was mourned throughout India by all who 
earldom. Daring the remaining years of his had been brought into contact with her, 
government, his duties, if less anxious, were Canning retired in March 1862, much broken 
scaj^ely less arduous than those which had in health, and died m London on 17 June 
weighed upon him during the mutiny. There- following. In recognition of his eminent 
organisation of the Indian army, the re-esta- services he was created a knight of the Garter 
bmhmeOt of Indian finance, which had been a few weeks before his death. He left no 
Setiously disarranged by the enormous expen- issue, and his title consequently lapsed. 
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Of4«Aniung's cbaracter aa a public man 
some idea will have been formed firom the 
preceding remarks. His defects were a cold 
and reserved manner and an over-anxious 
temperament^ which frequently occasioned 
delay in the despatch of business. In the 
elaborate care which he bestowed upon the 
composition of his official minutes, despatches, 
and speeches, he was painstaking almost to a j 
fault. He was strictly just and conscientious ' 
in the disposal his patronage, but even here 
his anxiety to select the best man for a vacant 


two years in a neighbouring alehouse, and 
had borne a good character. On New-year's 
day 1763 she went to visit an uncle and aunt 
of the name of Colley, who lived at Saltpetre 
Bank, near Wellclose Square. They saw 
her on her way home about nine p.m. as far as 
lloundsditch, where they parted with her. 
As she did not return to her mother's or 
master’s house, she was circumstantially ad- 
vertised for as follows ; ^ Lost, a girl about 
eighteen years of ago, dressed in a purple mas- 
querade stuff gown, a white handkerchief and 


post sometimes caused undue delay in filling i apron, a black quilted petticoat, a green under 
up appointments. He appears to" have pos- i coat, block shoes, blue stockings, a white 
sossed in an eminent degree the great, and at * shaving hat, with green ribbons, and had a 
all times rare, virtue of magnanimity. No ! veiy fresh colour. She was left on Moviday 
amount of personal obloquy could induce him ’ last near and has not been heard 
to clear his own character, as he might have ; of since. Whoever informs Mrs, Cannons 
done onmore than one occasion, at the expense [Canning],a [sawyer] at Alderman^ 

of the reputation of his countrymen. And if j bury Postern, concerning her shall be hond- 
he was cold and reserved in manner, his cold- somely rewarded for their trouble’ (Daily 
ness was not that of an unfeeling heart. It ; Advertiser, 4 .Tan. 1763). Humours being 
was related of him by a member of his per- circulated that she had been heard to shriek 
sonal staff that on the night on which he ' out of a hackney-coach in Bishopsgate Street, 
heard of the Oawnpore massacre, he spent j this advertisement was repeated on 6 Jan. 
the whole of it walking up and down the ; with her name in full, and some additional 
, marble hall of Government House. Cotton | particulars. Prayers were besides ofiered up 
described him as ‘ a very mirror of honour, ‘ lor her ‘ in churcht>s, meeting-houses, and 
the pattern of a just, high-minded, and fear- t even at JVTr. Westley’s.' Also that infallible 
less statesman, kind and considerate . . . ! eighteenth-century oracle, a fortune-teller or 
without any personal bias against opponents.' i cunniiig-man, was consulted. All inquiries 


His name will have a high rank among great 
Indian statesmen. 


were, however, in vain, and it was not until 
Monday, 29 Jan. 176*3, a little after ten at 
[Ann. Reg. 1862 ; Life of Sir Rowland Hill, ' t hat. Elizabetli Canning returned to her 

hyOeorgoRirkbockHill, London, 1880, p. 26.8; “Other .s house in A Idemianbury Postern. 

Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War; Miillesoifs ! *^ho had been absent four weeks, and she came 
History of the Indian Mutiny, 1878 ; Chambers’s | back in a most miserable condition, ill, half- 
History of the Indian Revolt, 1859 ; Parliamen- i starved, and half-clad. Her Story, as it gra- 


tory Paper relatiing to the Oudh Proclamation, 
1 850 ; Men whom India has known, Madras, 1871; 
Memoir of Bishop Cotton, 1871 ; personal infor- 
mation. Lord Canning’s correspondence, which 
is said to have been preserved in a very complete 


dually took shape under the questions of sym- 
pathising neighbours, amounted in brief to 
tliis : That after leaving her uncle and aunt 
on 1 Jan. she had been attacked in Moorfields 
by two men in great coats, who robbed her. 


disposal of the late Sir John Kaye when he was x „ hoiiRo on thn ^ ^ 

writing his ‘ History of the Sepoy War,’ but in 1 1 Hertfordshire road. Here 

consequence of an incident which occurred in con- ^ ^ ^ woman, atterfruitlessly soliciting her 
nection with the restoration of the papers after lead an immoral life), 

Sir John Kayo’s death, an application made by ^ stays, and thrust her a few steps 

the writer of this article for permission to consult tipst airs int o a room, where she had been con- 
thom has been declined.] A. J. A. fined ever since, subsisting on bread and Water 

CANNING, ELIZABETH (17.34-1773), 

malefactor, was born on 17 Sept 17^ Wlien said, she had escajJd throuji the wSdow® 
she first attracted public notice, her father, tearing her ear in doing so. The mention 

who had been a sawyer, wm dead, leaving the Hertfordshire road seems immediately to 

1762 she was a domestic servant in the family of doubtful reputation aAnfield^ST^d 
of one Edward Lyon, a carpenter m Alder- when, two davs nftoi. n “ 

.h£ .h. b.a 
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rant was issued for the apprehension of Wells. 
On 1 Feb. Canning, her mother, and a group* 
of friends, went with an officer to 
house. Canning, who was still very weak, 
was taken from room to room. She identified 
([with certain discrepancies) a loft as the one 
in which she had been placed, and passing by 
Mrs. Wells, she selected one Mary Squires, 
an old gipsy of surpassing ugliness (there is 
a portrait of her in the ^Newgate Calendar’) 
as the person who had cut off her stays and 
thrust tier upstairs. The gipsy promptly de- 
clared that at the time of the occurrence she 
was a hundred and twenty miles away at 
Ahhotsbury in Dorsetshire. The whole W ells 
household, however, including Squires’s son 
George, a young woman named Virtue Hall, 
and a married couple, rejoicing in the extra- 
ordinary names of Fortune and Judith Natus, 
were taken before a neighbouring justice, Mr. 
Teshmaker of Ford’s Grove. Squires and | 
Wells were committed for trial for assault 
and felony ; the rest of the xiarty were dis- 
charged. 

This, it has been said, took place on 1 Feb. : 
On the 6th Canning’s case was handed by 
Mr. Salt, a solicitor, to Henry Fielding, the 
novelist, then a Bow Street magistrate, for 
his opinion. Fielding, after giving this, was 
persuaded into allowing Canning to swear 
an information before him, and also into ex- 
amining Virtue Hall. Next clay Canning 
was brought to him, and repeated, with some 
variations, the tale she had already told to j 
Alderman Ohitty. The result of this was that j 
another wArrant was issued against the rest . 
of the Wells household, and Judith Natus , 
and Virtue Hall were brought before Field- ; 
ing. Virtue Hall, after much apparent pre- j 
varication and contradictory eviclence, finally | 
told a story closely resembling that of Can- | 
ning. This, with the aid of Mr, Salt, the 
solicitor for the prosecution (!), was embodied 
in an information which she signed. The 
curious laxity which permitted these pro- 
ceedings was commented upon at the time, 
and would be unintelligible now (Stephen, 
History of the Criminal Law of England^ 
1883, i, 4^3). 

On 21 Feb. Squires and Wells were tried 
at the Old Bailey. Canning retold her tale ; 
Hall corroborated it. Three witnesses, Gib- 
bons, Clarke, and Greville, were called to 
prove an alibi for Scxiiires; but they were 
contradicted by a fourth named Iniser, and, 
in hBX statement before receiving sentence, 
by Squires herself. Squires was condemned 
to death j Wells to be burned in the hand, 
a sentence which was executed forthwith, to 
the delight of the excited crowd in the Old 
Bailey sessions-house. 


Then began a new phase in tlie etory. The 
lord mayor. Sir Crisp Gascoyne, who had pre- 
sided at the trial e:c oMdo, was not satisfied 
with the verdict. H(i made further and 
searching inquiries. He found that other 
witnesses were ready to prove the alibi of 
Squires. Virtue Hall, moreover, upon re- 
examination recanted her evidence. A respite 
was consequently obtained for Squires, and 
her case was referred to th.; law officers of 
the crown. They reported that the weight 
of the evidence was in her favour, and the , 
king thereupon granted her a free pardon. 

Meanwhile Fielding had published his 
^ Clear State of the Case of Elizabeth Can- 
ning,’ which was immediately answered by 
Dr. IliU of ‘ The Inspector ’ in the ‘ Story of 
El izabeth Canning consider’d.’ Other pamph- 
lets by authors less illustrious began to mul- 
tiply rapidly. Portraits of Canning and 
Squires appeared in all the print-shops, and 
the caricaturists entered eagerly into the con- 
troversy. The fine gentlemen of White’s 
chocolate-house made collections for the he- 
roine of the hour, and the rabble attacked Sir 
Crisp Gascoyne in his coach. ^ The town was 
divided between the “ Canningites ” and 
“ Egyptians,” or Gipsyites,” and “ Betty 
Canning,” ’ says Churchill in the ‘ Ghost,’ 

was at least, 

With Gascoyne's help, a six months* feast, 

Churchill might have extended the time 
still further, for it was not until 29 April 
1754 that Canning was summoned again to 
the Gld Bailey to take her trial for wilful 
and corrux>t jieijury. Her different and dif- 
fering statements were carefully dissected by 
counsel, and (rather after date) evidence was 
now tendered by Fortune and J udith N atus, to 
the eftect that they slept in (he loft during 
the whole of the time that Canning was said 
to have been confined there. As regards the 
Squires alibi, thirty-eight witnesses swore 
that the gipsy had been seen in Dorsetshire ; 
twenty-seven, on the other hand, as pertina- 
ciously assertod that she had been in Middle- 
sex. The trial lasted eight days. The be- 
wildered jury first put in a squinting verdict 
— they found Canning ^ guilt y of jieriuiy, but 
not wilful and corrupt.’ This qualified de- 
liverance the recorder refused to receive, and 
they then found lier guilty with a recom- 
mendation to mercy, though silbsequently 
two of their number made affidavits that the 
I verdict was not according to their consciences. 

I When, on 80 May 1754, she came up to re- 
ceive judgment, eight members of the court, 
led by the humane Sir John Barnard, were 
for SIX months’ imprisonment, while nine 
were for transportation for seven years. She 
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was J^^nsequently trans^rted in Auffust, ^ at ; 
the reauest of her friends, to New England.’ i 
Aocoraing to the ^ Annual Register ’ for 1761, t 
p. 179, she came bach to this country at the . 
expiration of her sentence to recta ve a legacy j 
of 600/., left to her three years before by an j 
old ttdy of Newington Green. According j 
to later accounts, however (Gen Mag. xliii. ; 
418), she never retunied, but died 22 July i 
1773 at Weathersfield in Connecticut. In ! 
* Notes and Queries ’ for 24 March 1856 it ; 
is further stated, upon the authority of con- ' 
temporary American newspapers (which give ! 
the moptn of death as June), that she had 1 
married abroad, her husband’s name being j 
Treat. Caulfield, in liis sketch of her (//e- • 
markable Persona ^ iii, 148), says tliat Mr. j 
Treat was ‘ an opulent quaker/ and adds that 
‘ for some time she [Canning] followed the 
occupation of a schoolmistress.’ But how 
from 1 Jan. 1753 to the 29th of that month 
she did really spend her time is a secret that 
has never to this day been divulged. ^ Not- 
withstanding the many strange circumstances 
of her story, none is so strange as that it 
should not be discovered in so many years 
where she had concealed herself during the 
time she bad invariably declared she was at 
the house of Mother Wells’ (^Gent. Mag. ut 
supra). 

[A full account bf the above case is to be 
found iu Uoweirs State Trials, 1813yxix. 262- 
275 , 286-691, and 1418. The Gent., Mag. for 
1763 and 1764 also contains much information, 
and a plan (xxiii. 306-7) of Wells’s liouse at En- 
field. Cf. also Genuine and Impartial Memoirs 
of Elizabeth Canning, 1764 ; Caulfifkfs Remark- 
able Persons, 1820, iii. 108-48 (which includes 
a portrait) ; Paget’s Paradoxes and Puzzles, 1874, 
pp. 317-36 ; and Notes and Queries, ut supra. 
There are also innumerable pamphlets in the case 
besides Fielding’s and Hill’s. Sir Crisp Gascoyne 
published an Enquiry into the Cases of Canning 
and Squires, 1764; Allan Ramsay, the painter, 
in a Letter from a Clergyman to a Nobleman, 
1763, wrote ably on the subject, and a surgeon 
named Dodd issued a Physical Account. Many 
other tracts, however, such as Canning s Farthing 
Post, Canning’s Magazine, and the like, are 
eagerly sought after by collectors.] A. D. 

CANNING, GEORGE (1770-1827), 
statesman, was born in London on 11 April 
1770. His family, which claimed descent 
from William Canynges of Bristol [q. v.], was 
at one time seated at Bishops Canning in 
Wilt shire, and afterwards at Eoxcote in War- 
wickshire. A cadet of the family obtained 
the manor of Garvagh in Londonderry from 
Elizabeth, and died there in 1646, The states- 
man’s father, George Canning, was the eldest 
of three brothers, sons of Stratford Canning 


of Garvagh (1703-1776), and, according to 
one report, was disinherited by bis father in 
consequence, it seems, of some early attach- 
ment of which the family disapproved. He 
came to London in 1767 with an allowance 
of 160/. a year, was called to the bar in 1764, 
wrote for the papers, published a translation 
of the ‘Anti-Lucretius’ (1766) and a collec- 
tion of poems (1767). In 1768 he married 
Mary Anne Costello, a young lady of great 
beauty, but without any fortune, and, sinking 
under the burden of supporting himself and 
his family, died of a hroKen heart 11 April 
1771. llis second brother, Paul, had a son 
George (1778-1840), created baron Garvagh 
of liondonderry in the Irish peerage in 1818. 
The youngest, Stratford, was a banker in 
luotidon, and the father of Lord Stratford de 
llcdclilfe [see Cannino, Stkatfobi)]. 

After her husband’s death his widow went 
j upon the stage, and was twice married, her 
second husband being Redditch, an actor, and 
her third a Mr. Ilunn, a linendraper of Ply- 
mouth, whom she also outlived for many 
years. She never achieved any great suc- 
cess in her profession, and finally Quitted it 
in 1801, when Canning, who had men been 
under-secretary of state for five years, ar- 
ranged to have his pension of 600/. a year 
settled on his mother and sisters. 

Mrs. (banning had two children, a boy and 
a girl, and when the former was eight years 
I old hfir brother-in-law, the banker, took him 
into his own house, and educated him as his 
j own son. He was sent to school in London, 

I and afterwards to the Rev. Mr. Richards, at 
I Hyde Abbey, near Winchester, and finallv 
j to Puton, wh<?ro he soon distinguished himself 
for his wit, his scholarship, and his preco- 
cious powers of composition. In concert with 
J his friends John and Robert Smith, Hook- 
j ham Frere, and Charles Ellis, he brought out 
j a school magazine, called the ‘ Microcosm,’ 
j which attracted sufficient attention to in- 
duce Knight, the publisher, to pay the young 
editor fifty pounds for the copyright — ^in all 
probability the first copy money ever yet 
mid to a schoolboy. Canning always loved 
Eton, and in 1824 was ‘sitter’ in the Eton 
ten-oar, the post of honour reserved for dis- 
tinguished old Etonians. In October 1788 
he went up to Christ Church, where he made 
the ac(j[uaintance of Jenkinson (afterwards 
Lord Liverpool), Sturges Bourne, liord Gran- 
ville, Lord Morley (then Lord Boringdon), 
Lord Holland, and Lord Carlisle, aiwj ex- 
tended his classical reputation by gaining the 
chancellor’s prize for Latin verse, the subject 
for that year, 1789, being the ‘ Pilgrimage to 
Mecca.’ In the following year & too£ his 
bachelor’s degree, and entered himself at Lin- 
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coln^s inn, though his residence chambers 
were 'at 2 taper Buildings, in the Inner 
Temple. 

His uncle, the banker, was a staunch whig, 
and his house was a favourite resort of the 
whig leaders. Here the young Oxonian made 
the acquaintance of Fox ana Sheridan, who 
introduced him to Devonshire House at a 
grand supper party given by the duchess to 
all the wit, rank, and beauty of the whig 
party. There can be no doubt that at this 
time Canning called himself a whig, and his 
intimate friend, George Ellis, his colleague 
in the ^ Anti-Jacobin,* and one of the founders 
of the ^Quarterly Review,* was even now 
writing in the ‘ Rolliad.* But the French 
revolution exercised the same influence on 
Canning as it did on many older men, hither- 
to the most distinguished ornaments of the 
whig party— Burke, Windham, Spencer, Lord 
Fit z william — and brought them over in a body 
to the tory camp. Sir Walter Scott says 
that Canning’s conversion was due to a visit 
from Godwin, who came to him in Paper 
Buildings, and told him that the English 
Jadbbins, in the event of a revolution, had 
determined on making him their leader. 
Canning, according to this account, took time 
to consider the proposal, and, coming to the 
conclusion that he had better at once make 
his plunge in the opposite direction, instantly 
hurried oft' to Pitt. Scott seems to have 
heard this story at Murray’s, but. he does not 
say from whom, though he adds that Sir W. 
Knighton was the pei*son to whom Canning 
told it. Godwin’s visit, however, was only 
one out of many causes all converging to the 
same result, Moore declares that the treat- 
ment of Burke and Sheridan by the whigs 
had some effect in leading Canning to unite 
himself with the lories. A long letter of 
13 Dec. 1792, written to his friend, Lord 
Boringdon, at Vienna, gives Canning’s own 
explanation of his views and inclinations at 
the period, and shows that he already re- 
garded Mr, Pitt as the man of the age. 
Wliethet, however, Canning went to Pitt, 
or Pitt sent for Canning, the result was the 
same. In 1793 he finally enrolled himself 
under that statesman’s banner, and took his 
seat in the House of Commons as member 
for Newport in January 1794. His maiden 
speech was delivered on the 31 st of that 
month, the subject being the proposed grant 
of a subsidy to the king of Sardinia, Can- 
ning himself wrote an account of it to Lord 
Bonngd on, in which he describes his own 
sensations at the moment of rising, and his 
annoyance towards the middle of nis speech 
by seeing some members on the front op- 
position bench laughing, as he thought, at 


himself. The cheers of his friends, hcrwever^ 
soon restored him, and he got through his 
task triumphantly. 

In 1790 Canning was made under-secretair 
of state for foreign affairs, a position which 
he held till Pitt’s resignation in 1801, and 
in 1797 exchanged Newport for Wendover. 

I From 1799 to 1801 he brought out the ‘ Anti- 
} Jacobin,* to which Ellis, hVere, the Smiths, 
Lord Wellesley, Lord Carlisle, and even Pitt 
contributed. Canning himself, it is said, 

I never directly acknowledged the authorship 
of any of the pieces attributed to him. But 
we may safely assert, that the ^ Needy Knife- 
grinder,’ the lines on Mrs. Brownrigg, the 
^ New Morality,* the song on Captain Jean 
Bon Andr6, the lament of Rogtiro, and 
Erskine’s speech to the Whig Club, were 
almost exclusively the work of Canning. 
The paper -was perliaps the most brilliant 
success of its kindCn record. The intention 
of it was to make the revolutionary party 
ridiculous. Previously it had been the up- 
holders of law and order, the ^Dons,* the 
‘ Bigwigs,* who had been the favourite objects 
of popular satire. Now, perhaps for the first 
time, it was their assailants who were covered 
with contempt ; and such was the success 
of the experiment, that we only wonder it 
was discontinued so soon. It came out in 
September 1797, and was stopped in the fol- 
lowing July. 

On 8 July 1800 , Canning married Joan, 
daughter of Major-general John Scott, a 
young lady with 100,000/., and sister to the 
Duchess of Portland. This made him indepen- 
dent, and when Pitt resigned on the Roman 
catholic question, Canning could follow him 
into retirement without any pecuniary mis- 
givings. 

During the administration of Adding- 
ton, who succeeded Pitt at the treasury, 
Canning seems to have rei>re8ented that kind 
of irregular opposition which, coming from 
below the gangway on the ministerial side 
of the house, is more familiar to us at the 

P resent day than it was to our grandfathers, 
le was in favour of the Roman catholic claims 
and for a vigorous prosecution of the war, 
and Addin^on was incl ined to neither. Pitt, 
however, held him in check as well as he 
could for the first two or three years, though 
he could not prevent him from indulging in 
those flights of humour at the expense of 
the Addingtonian party, which greatly irri- 
tated the minister’s own friends, and laid the 
foundation of that bitter and widespread 
animosity which pursued him to his grave. 
In May 1804, however, Pitt returned to 
power, and Canning with him as treasurer 
of the navy, an oflico which he held till Pitt*a 
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deaths .in 1800. He was offered high office 
by Lord Grenville in the cabinet of All the 
Talents, but declined it on what Lord Malmes- 
bury allows to have been honourable and 
honest pounds — ^that is to say, on grounds 
which showed how complete a tory Canning 
had now become. His reason was tliat in 
the formation of the government the king’s 
wishes had not been sufficiently consulted. 
In the spring of 1807, however, the new ^ 
government wa® dismissed, and the tories ! 
again returned to power under Canning’s 1 
near relative, the T)uke of Portland, even j 
then, however, in declining h43alth and un- 
equal to the duties of his position. In this 
cabinet Canning, at the age of thirty-seven, 
took his seat as foreign minister. 

The ministry lasted two years and a half, 
and during its existence occurred the seizure 
of the Danisli fleet by Lord Cathcart, the 
campaign of Sir John Moore, the Walchoren 
exp^ition, and the orders in council of No- 
vember 1807, which, however, were not tlie 
beginning of that series of retaliatory mea- 
sures. The capture of the Danish fleet was 
planned by Canning, and it was certainly 
one of the boldest and most successful opera- 
tions of tlie whole war. It entirely disabled 
the northern confederacy against England, 
which Napoleon had formed with so much 
care, and put the finishing stroke to the work 
of Nelson at Trafalgar. The expeditions to 
Spain and to the Scheldt were less fortunate. 
At this time Lord Castlereagh was secret ary- 
at-war, and though the cabinet decided on 
the policy to be pursued, on him devolved 
the duty of simerintending and carrying out 
the details. Canning thought that Moore’s 
expedition had been greatly mismanaged, 
and that reinforcements which arrived ‘ too 
late ’ to alter the fall of the campaign might 
easily have been despatched in time to con- 
vert defeat into victory. The following year, 
when, principally owing to Canning’s ener- 
getic remonstrances, it was decided once 
more to renew the war in the Peninsula, 
Lord Wellesley accepted the Spanish em- 
bassy on the distinct understanding that his 
brother, Lord Wellingt.on, should be vigo- 
rously supported from home. Canning was 
much mortified and disappointed on finding 
that the t roops which were originally destined 
for Portugal liad been diverted by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh to an expedition against Flushing. 
That it was expedient to protect this country 
against the x>ossible consequences of a French 
occu])ation of Antwerp will hardly be denied. 
The question was whether, if we had not 
troops enough for both purjicses, Port ugal or 
Holland was to have the })refercnce. To 
Canning it seemed that the despatch of these 


forces against Antwerp was a distinct breach 
of faith with Lord Wellesley, and this was 
his second ground of complaint against Lord 
Castlereagh. A third was that when the con- 
vention of Cintra was under the consideration 
of the cabinet, a resolution approving it was 
adopted in Canning’s absence, who, as foreign 
secretaryy had a pre-eminent right to be con- 
sulted. The result was that in April 1809 
he told the Duke of Portland that either 
Lord Castlereagh must be removed to some 
other office, or that he (Canning) must re- 
sign. Canning’s resignation, as the duke well 
knew, would break up the ministry. To 
propose to Castlereagh that he should retire 
from the management of the war required 
an amount of moral courage of which the 
duke was not possessed. But he undertook, 
nevertheless, that it should be done, and 
at once placed himself in communication 
with the principal friends of Lord Castle- 
reagh in the caoinet, Eldon, Bathurst, and 
Camden. 

Of what followed — of the long train of 
consultations, negotiations, stipulations, en- 
treaties, and remonstrances with which the 
next five months were taken up, during the 
whole of which time Lord Castlereagh was 
left in ignorance of what was hanging over 
his head — such conflicting and complicated 
accounts have been given to the world that 
to extract the precise truth from them seems 
almost impossible. The charge brought against 
Canning was this, that after having declared 
to the prime minister his want of confidence 
in Lord Castlereagh, and having consented to 
retain oiflire only on condition that his lord- 
ship should he removed from the war depart- 
ment, he continued all through the summer 
to meet him as if nothing had occurred, to 
transact public business with him as usual, 
to allow him to go on with the Scheldt ex- 
pedition, though all the time he disapproved 
of it, and daily and hourly therefore to prac- 
tise towards him a species of deception which 
no consideration for the ministry or anxiety 
for the pulflic welfare could justify. Can- 
ning’s answer was that he was more sinned 
against than sinning; that the deception 
ot which Castlereagh com])lained had been 
first practised on himself, who had been dis- 
tinctly assured that Lord Camden had under- 
taken to make the necessary communica- 
tions; that , on finding hiinsolfrleceived, he re,- 
poatodly urged on the Duke of Portland the 
immediate^ fulfilment of his promise, and that 
on each of these occasions he was begged by 
Lord Castlereagh ’a own friends to acquiesce 
I ill a further suspension of it ; first till the 
end of the session, then till the Flushing ex- 
t pedition had set sail, then till the result of 
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It was known; and that finally, when no 
further pretext for delay remained, and no 
steps had yet been taken for informing Cas- 
tler^gh of the resolution arrived at by the 
cabinet, he fulfilled his own part of the 
understanding by the immediate resignation 
of his office. 

To these counter statements we have to 
add Lord Camden^s denial that he had ever 
^ undertaken ’ to tell Lord Castlereagh what 
had been determined on, though he had not 
positively refused ; and there is no difficulty, 
perhaps, in supposing that the Duke of Port- 
land may have understood him to mean 
more than he did himself. That, however, 
is between the Duke of Portland and Lord 
Camden, and does not affect Canning. Wo 
can only refer our readers to the account of 
these transactions to be found in the diary 
of Lord Colchester, in Twiss’s life of Eldon, 
in the memoir of Canning by Therry, in 
Stapleton’s life of Canning, in Alison^ life 
of Lord Castlereagh, and in the ‘Annual 
Itegister ’ for 1809. At the last moment 
Lord Castlereagh only became ac<jiiainted 
with the truth by an accident. Dimng with 
Lord Camden one evening, after a meeting of 
the cabinet, he commented on Canning’s ab- 
sence from it, when his host, it seems, at 
length mustered up courage to deliver himself 
of liis message. In those days there was only , 
one thing to be done. A challenge was at 
once sent, and the two statesmen met on ' 
Putney Heath on 21 Sept. Lord Yarmouth 
was Lord Castlercagh’s second, and Charles 
Ellis (Lord Seaford) (IJanning’s. Neither j 
party fired in the air, but each missed his 
nrst shot ; at the second fire Canning’s bullet j 
hit the button of Lord Castlereagh’s coat, j 
and Lord Castlereach’s wounded Canning 
in the thigh. The nurt, however, was but 
slight, and he was able to wallt ofl* the 
ground. 

Thus ended the first part of Canning’s 
ministerial career. The Duke of Portland 
resigned in October and was auccoedod by 
Mr. Perceval, to whom Canning gave an in- , 
dependent support, though he declined to | 
serve under him in tlie cabinet. Canning | 
has been blamed for the part which ho played 
at this conjuncture, as it he had been * intri- 
guing' against Perceval. We see no signs 
of any intrigue. Ho told Pei’ceval fairly 
that he thought ho had the bettor right of 
the two to the first place, and that he should 
try to secure it, but that if he failed himself 
he wotdd give all his interest to his friend. 
Perceval and Canning, however, like Ad- 
dington and Canning, and like the Duke of 
Wdlingtou and Canning, represented two 
rival sections of the tory party, of which 


neither did justice to the other, but of which 
the less numerous of the two has necessarily 
sufiTered the most from misrepresentation and 
calumny. 

Canning had made the acquaintance of Sir 
Walter Scott in 1806 through the introduc- 
tion of George Ellis, and an intimacy was at 
once formed which lasted their lives. Scott 
dined with Canning at Montagu House, the 
residence of the Princess of AVales, and found 
him a charming companion. Canning in his 
turn was delighted with Scott, and especially 
with his song on the acquittal of Lord Mel- 
ville. In 1808 he interested himself greatly in 
the foundation of the ‘ Quarterly Review,' of 
which Scott, George Ellis, and himself may 
be said to have been the principal projectors. 
It does not seem, however, that Canning con- 
tributed anything to its pages, except a 
humorous article on the bullion question, 
the joint work of himself and Ellis, which 
appeared in October 1811. Scott was in 
town in the spring of 1809, and seems to 
have gathered from Canning’s conversation 
that a break-up of the ministry was at hand. 
Accordingly, when he heard of the quarrel 
with Lora Castlereagh, it did not take him 
by surprise, Scott, who was the soul of 
honour and had access to the best informa- 
tion, did not think that Canning was to 
blame, and hoped now, he said, that he 
‘ would take his own ground in parliament, 
and hoist his own standard,’ as ‘ sooner or 
later it must be successful.' This tribute to 
Canning from the old Scotch 1 ory, who had 
no idea of any coquetting with liberalism, is 
important, as it iudicates tlie extent of Can- 
ning’s hold upon the abler section of the 
tories, unbending conservatives though they 
were. 

Canning had now some leisure for litera- 
ture, and in the following year he wrote a 
letter to Scott on English versification. He 
was ‘more and more deliglited’ with the 
‘ Lady of the Lake,’ he said, every time ho 
read it. But still he did not altogether ap- 
prove of the metre. He wished Scott to 
try his hand at Dryden’s st ylo, and seems to 
have contemplated at one time clothing some 

S art.8 of the ‘ Lady of the Lake ’ ‘ in a Dry- 
enic habit ' with a view of showing Scott 
of what that measure was capable. Scott 
himself was so far influenced by Canning as 
to write a poem in imitation of Crabbe called 
the ‘Poacher,’ and an heroic epistle from 
Zetland to the Duke of Buccleuch, But 
when Canning read them he must have seen 
at once that Scott’s strength did not lie in 
heroics. 

In the Perceval administration Lord Wel- 
lesley was foreign secretary, and he in office 
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and Canning out of office combined to urge ^ tion rested for the moment. When in 18l4 
on the ministry to a vigorous prosecution of i it was resumed, Canning was out of ISnglahd, 
the Peninsular war and a cordial support of j and took no part in the further postponements, 
Xord Wellington, Sir Archibald Alison is 1 which eventually reached to 1819. 
mistaken in asserting that the whole burden | At the general election of 1812 Canning 

ofdefending the Peninsular war in the House | was returned for Liverpool, on which occa* 
of Commons during the ministry of Mr. ' sion he made the memorable declaration that 
Perceval devolved on Lord Castlereagh, he- 1 his political allegiance was buri^ in the 
cause Canning had gone abroad. Can- I grave of Pitt. Seeing no probability of any 
ning was in h's place in parliament and ' immediate return to office, he in th^ foUow- 
spoke brilliantly in support of the war in 1 ing year disbanded the small party of friends 
1810, 1811, ana 1812. Jlut in spite of all | who had followed his fortunes in the House 
that he could do the war was not conducted ! of Commons, and^in 1814 left England for 


to the satisfaction of Lord Wellesley, who, ; 
early in 1812, retired from the ministry. 
The assassination of Perceval followed soon 
afterwards, and then came another inter- • 
regnum, during which fruitless eflbrts were 
made to' form a united administration in | 
which Wellesley and Canning and Lords Orey j 
and Grenville should all have places. The I 
failure of the negotiations was really owing | 
to the fact that the prince regent reserved | 
to himself the right of naming the prime 
minister, thus violating one of the cardinal 
doctrines of the whig creed ; and in the end 
he was obliged to fall back upon Lord Liver- 
pool, who offered the foreign office to Can- 
ning, coupled, however, with the condition 
that Lord Castlereagh must lead the House 
of Commons. On these terms Canning re- 
fused the offer, though it is hardly to be 
doubted that he regretted his refusal after- 
wards. He used to say himself that two 
years of the foreign office at that time would 
have been worth ten years of life. How- 
ever, the die was cast, and his rival was 
inst alled for life. * 

Canning’s article on the bullion question 
in the ‘ Quarterly Keview ’ has been noticed, 
and such was the readiness with which lie 
mastered questions not naturally congenial 
to him that in the great currency debates of 
1811 he showed to no disadvantage by the 
side of Huskisson and Horner. These gentle- 
men represented the views of the ‘bullion 
committee ’ of which Homer had been chair- 
man, recommending that the Bank of Eng- 
land should be compelled to resume cash 
payment within two years. The government 
opposed the resolutions embodying the views 
of the committee, partly on the anti-bul- 
lionist theory in favour of an inconvertible 
paper currency, partly on the ground that 
the time was ill chosen. Canning took a 
middle course, agreeing with one half of the 
government argument, and dissenting from 
the other. He was in theory a decided bul- 
lionist. But he thought cash payments 
could not be resumed till the restoration of 
peace, and on that understanding the quos- 


Lisbon. The journey was undertaken in 
the first instance for the benefit of his son’s 
health, but Lord Ijiverpool as soon as he 
heard of it pressed on him the post of am- 
bassador ext raordinary at Lisbon. After re- 
maining there for nine months Ctonmg re^ 
paired with his family to the south of France, 
where he spent about a year, and returned 
to England in the summer of 1816, when he 
became president of the board of control. 
The circumstances of his appointment to 
Lisbon gave rise to a vote of censure iii the 
, House of Commons, to which Canning’s 
’ reply is one of the greatest monuments of 
i his genius which he has left behind him. A 
! message had been sent home from Lord 
I Strangford, the English ambassador at Bra- 
zil, to the effect that the king of Portugal 
would like to return to Europe under British 
j protection. The ministers d(;termined to ap- 
point an ambassador extraordinary to receive 
him at Lisbon, and Canning was selected for 
the post. It turned out, after Canning’s ar- 
rival at his post, that the king had changed 
his mind. But it was urged by Mr. Immbton, 
the mover of a vote of censure on tlie ap- 
pointment, that it had been known ,all along 
that he never intended to come; that the 
appointment tlierefore was a simple job, and 
the salary (1 4,000/. a year) under any circum- 
stances excessive. Canning made mincemeat 
of his assailant, and no more was ever heard 
about the liisbon ‘job.’ 

Between 1817 and 1820 the English mi- 
nistry had to deal with two separatee conspi- 
racies of which the avowed objects were tne 
plunder of society and the overthrow of the 
constitution. That the means at the disposal 
of the conspirators were ridiculously dispro- 
portioned t o their ends, that they themselves 
were men of no abilfty, and that, after their 
schemes were discomfited, they appeared to be 
contcmntible, may readily be granted. But 
the swell of the great revolutionary storm wits 
Still agitating Europe. Tlie English coilapi- 
rators were known to be in communication 
with foreigners; if despicable, they were stijl 
desperate : atid though they might be incapable 
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of effecting a revolution, it was not obviously 
beyond their power to excite an insurrection, 
or riots at all events on so large a scale as to 
plunge the country into conimsion, and exr 
pose many ignorant and credulous persons 
to death or ruin. The detected plot for as- 
^ aassinating all the ministers in Lord Har- 
rowby’s dining-room shows of what these 
. men were capable. Canning accordingly sup- 
ported the precautionary measures adopted 
by the goveinment, and had tiie satisfaction 
or seeing the old liberal tories, who had ; 
hitherto stood aloof under Lord Grenville, 
once more reunited with their former asso- 
ciates in defence of the public safety. Can- 
ning’s speech on. the subject is the best ex- 
planation of his conduct. Lord Liverpoors ■ 
government has frequently been blamea, and 
Canning as a member of it, for the unneces- , 
sary severity of the Six Acts. But whether j 
the return of tranquillity which follows the = 
introduction of repressive measures would 

S ually have succeeded without them is one 
those >unpract ical quest ions ^.0 which no 
satisfactory answer can by any possibility 
be given. j 

fii 1820 occurred the affair of Queen I 
Caroline, when the ministry were overper- ; 
suaded by the king to introduce a divorce \ 
clause into the bill which they wished to 
confine to the e.xclusioii of her majesty from 
England ; the agreement to be that she was 
to be paid 60,000/- a year as long as she 
resided abroad. To a bill so limited Can- 
ning was not opposed, but as he had been on 
very friendly terms with t lie queen he wished 
to take no part- in tlie proceedings against 
her, and therefore tendered his resignation. 
The king, however, declined to accept it , and 
in August 1820 Canning, who liad been 
much distressed by tins death of his only 
son in the previous April, again went abroad 
for the autumn. The queen’s trial lasted from j 
17 Aug. to 10Nov.,wheii the bill being carried I 
in the House of Lords by the small majority of j 
nine only, Lord Liverjiool at once withdrew ! 
it. Immediately afterwards Canning re- ! 
turned to England, but it was only to ret ire ! 
from the govoimment on the ground that he 
could not be absent from parliament any ! 
longer, and that he could not be a party even ' 
to the unobiectionable measures which tlie 
government had still to carry out in connec- 
tion with the queen. On the queen's death ^ 
in August 1821 Lard Livei*pool wished to ' 
bring him back, but the king, offended not so 1 
muen with Canning as with the part taken 
by his friends in the House of Commons, de- 
nned to receive him, and after another brief 
trip to the continent he in 1822 accepted the 
govemor^neralship of India. Before he 


j could set' sail, however, Liord Castleruagh, 
now Lord Londonderry, destroyed himself, 
and this time both Lord Liverpool and the^ 
Duke of Wellington told George IV that 
Canning must ml his place at the foreign 
. office. Early in the autumn of 1 822 accord- 
I ingly he returned to that long-regretted post, 

! and at the same time exchanged his seat at 
Liverpool for Harwich. 

' We now enter on the last and most impor- 
tant stage of Canning’s life. ‘ WJien, after fif- 
teen years’ absence, ho again took his seat at 
the foreign office, the aspect of affairs in Eu- 
rope had entirely changed. Napoloon was 
dead. The reign of conquest and aggression 
was over. Yet it seemed to the European 
monarchies that they had only exchanged one 
enemy for another, and that the Jacobinism 
which on the removal of Napoleon’s iron hand 
had sprung to life again, could be combatted 
only by the same means which had over- 
thrown imperialism. TlieEnglisli statesmen 
who had stood side by side with^the kings 
and emperors of the continent in their life- 
and-dealh struggle naturally fell in with this 
train of idesis. They had not deposed a Euro- 
pean dictator to enthrone a European de- 
mocracy. And though Ijord Cast lereagli and 
the Duke of Wellington refused to be par- 
ticle either to the Holy alliance or to the 
much more practical and formidable under- 
standing which eventually grew out of it, 
they did not, perhaps ihey felt they could 
iUpt, express any marked disapproval of its 
measures. 

In the settlement of Europe effected by 
the treaty of Vienna (9 June 1816) Canning 
had no part. He is said to have condemned 
it ; but how far the end justified the means is 
too long a question to examine in these pages. 
The object in view was such a reconstruction 
of Eurc^po as should offer the strongest bar- 
rier to the revival of the Napoleonic system. 
The means adopted were the incorporation 
of minor statcis with larger ones, and the 
partition of the two coimtries wliich had 
alone joined the standard of Napoleon, 
Saxony and Poland. This last arrangement 
was concerted between Kiissia and Prussia, 
the latter receiving a large slice of Saxony 
in return for handing over to Russia the 
duchy of Warsaw, which bad been, formed 
out of Prussian Poland after the treaty of 
Tilsit in 1809, England, France, and Austria 
were extremely indignant at the transaction, 
but ultimately accepted it rather than run 
the risk of another European war. The dis- 
regard of national feeling, and in some cases 
of actual pledges, which attended this great 
pacification, gave a handle to the opponents 
of the English ministry, of which they freely 
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availed themselves. But Canning of course j 1821 stamped out the movement in Naples, 
acceded it as a fait accwnpli on his return In Spain ^e people themselves, then under 
to office, and upheld it on all occasions as the influence of the priesthood, had rebelled 
the intematiou^ law of Europe. | against the new constitution, and kept up a 

It was on the nature of thd obligations en* ' ^cies of gorilla warfare on its adherents, 
tailed by the confess of Vienna on the con- Iii Portugal something of the same kind had 
tracting powers that England diflered from occurred. The king, John VI, hurried back 
her allies, partially during the lifetime of from Brasil in 1821, and, having at first ac- 
Lord Castlereagh, and more widely on the ac- . cepted the constitution, afterwards revoked it, 
cession of Canning. While president of the ' promising at the same time to give his sub- 
board of contrdl he had attended the con- ;^cts a better one. There was at this time in 
gress of Aix-la-Chapel!e in 1818, wliich pro- j Portugal what there was not either in Spain 
vided for the evacuation of France by the al- or Naples, a moderate constitutional party 
lied troops, and had consented to the pledge ; which, while utterly hostile to the absurd 
given by England to join in resisting any scheme of government put forward by the 
iresheffortsof the French Jacobins to disturb j Spanish revolutionaries, and known to his- 
the Bestoration government. But this "was . tory as ^ the constitution of 1812,’ were still 
an exceptional case, and by no means com- | of opinion that the people must he admitted 
mitted us to a similar co-operation against to some share in the government, and that 
insurrectionary movements in general. Lord j the old system of purely paternal absolutism 
Castlereagh was as strong on this point as ! could no longer be maintained. Of this party 
Canning. In a circular addressed to our am- j the king himself and the Marquis Palmella 
bassador while the congress was sitting at were at the head, and it was to this party 
Laybach in 1821, Castlereagh pointed out that that Canning gave his own support* 
the congress of Vienna bound us to support, In 1823, this revolutionary party in Spain 
if necessary by force of arms, the territorial still holding their ground, the King of France 
arrangements concluded in 1816, but nothing marched an army into the Peninsula under 
more. As Canning said afterwards, our gua- the command of the Due d’Angouleme, which 
rantees were territorial, not political. But speedily reduced the rebels to submission, 
then arose the further question, whether the Canning protested, but. protested in vain ; 
treaty of Vienna not only did not enjoin and, not thinking it for the interest of this 
political inter^'^ention, but actually forbade country to exercise her right of going to war 
it, and entitled neutral powers, if they chose, in order to drive the French away, he reta- 
to interfere to prevent it. Castlereagh liated in another fashion by acknowledging 
Wellington seem to have answered this the independence of the Spanish American 
question in the negative, Canning in the colonies. If French influence was hence- 
affirmative. The letter of the treaty is cer- forth to predominate in Spain, it should not 
tainly in favour of the former interpretation; be ‘Spain with the Indies.’ He called tho 
for, while it distinctly prohibits aggressive now world into existence to redress the 
intervention, it is altogether silent on pro- balance of the old. Those words have been 
tective. But Canning may have rightly supposed to shed immortal lustre on both 
judged that it was difficult to draw any the eloquence and the principles of Canning, 
abiding line between the two ; that the one But it is only duo to Lord Castlereagh to say 
was very likely to run into the other ; and j that in the instructions which he drew up 
that, if the treaty was not to become a dead for the Duke of Wellington on his setting 
letter, intervention must be forbidden alto- out for the congress of Verona in 1822, oc-' 
gether, and tlie right of nations to do as curs the following passage : * But the case of 
they liked inside the boundaries allotted to the revolted colonies is different. It is ovi- 
them by the public law be unreservedly re- dent from the course which events have 
cognised. It is to be added, however, that taken that their recognition as independent 
resistance to political interventjoip was, in states has become merely a question of time.’ 
Canning’s opinion, a right merely and not a On the Portuguese absolutists the presence 
duty, and a quest ion to be determined entirely of tho French army in Spain produced the 
by our own interests at th(‘ moment. worst possible effect. At thoit head were 

We shall tioav be able to under.stand the j the queen and her second son Don Miguel, 
new point of departure taken by English the eldest, Don Pedro, preferring to remain 
loreign policy on the return of CanTiing to at Brazil, half as emperor, half as recent for 
the loreign office in 1822. The new revolu- his father, his daughter, Donna Maria, being 
t begun originally in Spain in the direct heiress to the throne. In 1824, 

A Port ugal and Naph\s. encouraged by French emissaries, the abso- 

Xne Austrians had already intervened, and in lutists began gradually to assume a very 
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alarming attitude^ and the kin^ applied to 
G^hina for assietance. Canniuf was nn- 
wminff to go to the length of sonaing troops 
to Lisbon^ as that would have the appear* 
ance of doing exactly what he himself had 
condemned when it was done by France. 
But he thought that a squadron might be 
sent to the Tagus without exposing us to 
the same criticism, and by these means a 
coup W6tat attempted by Don Miguel was 
frustrated, and he himself obliged to take 
refuge at Vienna. In March 1826 John VI 
died, having appointed his daughter Isabella 
regent, and Don Pedro sent over a decree 
establishing a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. The absolutist party, however, were 
still strong in Port^al. They had the queen 
dowager on their side, and the presence of a 
Fren^ army in Spain to encourage them. 
In the course of the following year a regular 
rebellion broke out, fomented by the Spanish 
authorities, and their participation in the war 
brought the circumstances within the scope 
of our original treaties with Portugal, which 
boimd us in such case to assist her. British 
troops were despatched to Lisbon in January 
1827, the insurrection was soon crushed, and 
the government of tlie regency experienced 
no further disturbance down to the death of 
the great English minister in the following 
August. 

The Austrian intervention in Naples, the 
French intervention in Spain, and the vir- 
tual intervention of Spain in Portugal were 
the three great exemplifications of the policy 
of the Holy alliance during Cannings ad- 
ministration of the foreign office. The only 
occasion on which he interfered, it will he 
observed, was one on which we were bound 
by previous treaties long antecedent to the 
treaty of Vienna to aftbrd the assistance 
which we rendered. 

In the summer ot 1824 Canning paid a 
visit to his relative J^ord Wellesley, thou 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and had promised 
to take Abbotsford on his way home, hut 
was called back to town in a hurry by the 
death of Louis XVIII. In September of 
the following year, however, Scott and he 
met for the last time on the banks of Win- 
dermere, at the house of Mr. Bolton, where 
Scott found Southey and Wordsworth, as 
well as the foreign minister. Canning, whom 
^ott thought even then looking very ill, 
was the life of the circle. Many pretty 
women were of the party, and as they rode 
through the woods by day, or paddled in the 
lake by moonlight, th(»re was ‘ high discourse,' 
says Lockhart, * mingled with as gay flash- 
ings of courtly wit as ever Canning dis- 
played.’ From this brilliant scene Canning 


returned to London and to all the gloomy 
mysteries of a great commercial crisis. This 
had been produced by a variety of causes 
which the reader will find carefully ex- 
plained in M^Ciilloch’s ^ Commercial Dic- 
tionary ’ and Tooke’s ‘ History of Prices,’ as 
well as by Mr. Walpole and Mr. Stapleton. 
Th^ business did not belong to Canning’s 
department, but he took a great interest in 
it notwithstanding, and warmly supported 
Lord Liverpool in resisting t lie importunities 
of the bank directors who begged the govern- 
ment to issue exchequer bills and suspend 
cash payments. One of their bitterest assail- 
ants was Mr. Manning, the father of the 
present cardinal ; but the government stood 
firm, and by so doing saved the country 
from great financial calamities. In the ses- 
sion of 1820 government introduced a hill 
for putting an end to the circulation of 
notes under five pounds in value. The 
measure was adopted for England, but not 
for Scotland, principally owing to Scott’s 
‘ Letters of Sir Malachi Malagrowther,’ at 
which it is said Canning was considerably 
annoyed. 

In 1826 Canning went to Paris to see the 
king and his ministers in person, and seems 
to have had reason to congratulate himself 
on the success of his visit. He had been 
able, he said, ‘ to assure himself to absolute 
conviction that had the English government 
been rightly understood at the Tuileries in 
1822-3, no invasion of Spain would ever 
have taken place,’ Sir Walter Scott was in 
France at the same time, and was detained 
on the road between Calais and Paris by 
Canning having engaged all the post-horses. 
It is mentioned that on this occasion he was 
invited to dine with Charles X in tlie great 
saloon of the Tuileries, to which all the pub- 
lic were admitted, an honour which that 
sovereign had never conferred on any one 
not of royal blood except the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Prince Metternich. 

When Canning became foreign minister 
the Greek rebellion had broken out for some 
time, and the chronic misunderstanding be- 
tween Turkey and Russia was in its usual 
festering condition. Canning, like every 
other English statesman, addressed himself 
to the maintenance of between these 

l;wo powers, which he succeeded in preserving 
during his own lifetime, but lie faded in his 
efforts to mediate between the Porte and its 
insurgent subjects. Neither, in fact, would 
listen to a compromise till the successes of 
Ibrahim Pasha, in 1825, brought the Greeks 
into a more tractable mood, and induced, 
them to solicit the good offices of England. 
These wore the more readily granteor that 
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Ibrabixn was staining his victories in the 
Morea by gix>ss excesses which Canning more 
than once declared to the Porte it was im- 
possible for the western powers to endure* 
In April 1826 the Duke of Wellington signed 
a protocol at St. Petersburg, according to 
which England and Russia agreed to oiler their 
mediation to Turkey on the condition that 
Greece should remain a tributary but other- 
wise independent state, acknowledging only j 
the suzerainty of the Sultan (much like j 
Egypt) 5 the Porte being informed at the 
same time that, in case , of its refusal, the 
Christian powers would withdraw their am- 
bassadors from Constantinople, and would 
* look to Greece with an eye of favour, and 
with a disposition to seize the first occasion 
of recognising, as an independent state, such 
portion of her territory as should have freed 
itself from Turkish dominion, provided that 
such state should have shown itself substan- 
tially capable of maintaining an independent 
existence, of carrying on a government of 
its own, of controlling its own military and 
naval forces, and of being responsible to 
other nations for the observance of interna- 
tional laws and the discharge of international 
duties.* 

The refusal of Austria and Prussia, how- 
ever, to concur in tlie protocol rendered the 
first menace unavailing, while the failure of 
any part of Greece to comply with the con- 
ditions essential to the acknowledgment 
of its independence equally neutralised the 
second. Turkey rejected the proposals alto- 
gether, the result being that the protocol 
was converted into the treaty of London, 
signed by England, France, and Russia on 
27 July 1827, the torms of which were nearly 
the same as those of the protocol, with the 
exception of a secret article, on the right 
interpretation of which a great deal of con- 
troversy has hung. It was resolved by the 
signatory powers that the Porte should be 
required to agreje to an armistice in order to 
give time for the quarrel to be composed by 
amicable negotiation. The secret article pro- 
vided that, if within a month’s time the 
Porte did not accede to this proposal, the 
allies should take the necessary measures 
for establishing an armistice of themselves, 
and putting an end to the barbarities and 
also the piracies by which the contest was 
disfigured, but in such a manner, neverthe- 
less, as might not. amount to a breach of 
their friendly relations with the Porte. Can- 
ning had always been careful to repudiate 
any intention of using force. As late as 
4 Sept. 1826 he wrote to Prince Lieven that 
the ‘continuance of a contest so ferocious, 
and leading to excesses of piracy and plun- 


der so intolerable to civilised Europe • > . 
did justify extraordinary intervention and 
render lawful any expedients short of posi- 
tive hostility.’ ft is clear then that Can- 
ning saw in his own mind some plain dis- 
tinction between the use of force to prevent 
one country from making war utou another, 
and making war upon either of them our- 
selves. The ^ high powers ’ were to use all 
the means * whidl circumstances should sug^ 
est to their prudence, to obtain the imme- 
iate cfiects of the armistice/ but ^ without 
taking part in the hostilities between the 
contending part ies.’ It is certain that from 
first to last Canning bad no idea of going to 
war with Turkey to compel her to acknow- 
ledge the independence of Greece. It is 
equally certain that ho must have contem- 
plated the possibility of firing on her ships 
and soldiers if she persisted in her eftbrts to 
put down the insurrection. How he could 
nave done the one without doing the other 
it is not very easy to understand, nor shall 
I we now ever learn. I'o the great misfortune 
: of this country he died little more than four 
1 weeks after the signature of the treaty, 
i We must now retrace our steps for a short 
distance to the time when it became known 
that Lord Liverpool ^yould never be able to 
resume his duties at t he treasury. On 27 Jan, 
the Duke of York died, and was buried by 
night in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The 
members of the cabinet who attended dined 
at Canon Long’s, and afterwards pi'oce^ed 
to the chapel, where they were kept waiting 
for two hours standing on the cold fiagstones 
in very bitter weather. Canning made Lord 
Eldon stand upon his cocked hat, but he 
took no such precaution himself, and the 
result was a cold, from which he never en- 
tirely recovered. A few days afterwards ho 
went with his private secretary to Bath on 
I a visit to Lord Liverpool, who was there 
' for the benefit of his health, and Staple- 
ton records the delightful dinners they used 
to have when, on the pretext of amusing the 
youngster, the two old college friends told 
stories of their own youth *which were evi- 
dently, he says, quite as entertaining to the 
old as to the young. From Bath, Uanning 
went to stay with Huskisson at Kastham, 
where he was obliged to pass a day in bed, 
and on arriving at Brighton became so seri- 
ously ill that Stapleton thought it his duty at 
once to communicate with Lord Liverpool. 
It was while reading one of these letters, on 
17 Feb. 1827, that Lord Liverpool was seised 
with a fit, end on Canning’s rwtial recovery, 
as soon as it was seen that nlrther delay was 
useless, he had an interview with the king to 
consult on the formation of a new ministry. 
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Canning first of all suggested to liis majesty treated ^by Canning in the course o^vtl^ese 
that he should endeavour to construct an exT transactions, and those who are curious, on 
elusiyely protestant administration, of which such passages may consult their correspon- ' 
he himself, while giving it an independent dence on the subject, which is to be found 
support, should not be a member. This advice in full both in the * Duke of Wellington’s Des- 
was ^ven on 28 March, and between this time ^ patcheis,’ and also in Stapleton’s ‘ Life.’ A not 
and 2 April George IV had interviews with j unimportant question raised in it is whether 
the Duke of Wellington and Peel, who recom- ! the person first sent for by the sovereign is the 
mended just the contrary — namely, that his j one whom he necessarily intends to be prime 
majesty should make no attempt to form an j minister. It does not seem to us that Can- 
exclusively protestant administration. All ' ning is fairly open to the cha..ge of underhand 
three, Canning, Wellington, and Peel, would dealing, while as f o the second point they seem 
have been glad to form a neutral government to have been at cross purposes — Canning re- 
like Lord Liverpool’s, but they could find no- ferring to the interview in wliich the King 
body exactly qualified to fill Lord Liverpool’s directly charged him with the formation of 

f lace. The matter, in fact, stood as follows : a ministry, Wellington to another in which 
f an anti-catholic premier was appointed j the king only asked for his advice, 
over Canning’s head, solely on religious Injustice to the memory of Canning it 
grounds, there was a clear violation of neu- ! must be recorded here that in his agreement 
tralityj if a pro-catholic was appointed, then ' with the whigs he did not abandon a single 
it could be nobody but Canning. He him- ! article of his own creed, but that on the 
self would not accept the first alternative, : contrary lie exacted from thoxse who took 
nor Peel and Wellington the second. The * office with him a pledge that they would 
choice, therefore, lay between Canning with- I neither raise the question of parliamentary 
out these, and these without Canning, The 1 reform nor support the repeal of the Test Act. 
duke apd his fi*iend contrived to leave an 1 In Canning’s ministry, as finally constituted, 
impression on the king’s mind that they i Lord Lynahurst was chancellbr, Lord Lans- 
were trying to dictate to him, and this was downe secretary for the homo department, 

S iuite eno^h to turn the scale in Canning’s i Lord Dudley for the foreign, Lora Carlisle 
avour. GnKirge IV, who, i^ he cared for privy seal, and Mr, Tierney master of the 
nothing else, cared a good deal about his mint. Canning himself was chancellor of 
own prerogative and his right to name his the exchequer, Huskisson president of the 
own ministers, told the Duke of Bucking- ' board of trade, and Lord Palmerston, remain- 
ham, almost in so many w'ords, that this was ing secretary-at-war, was now admitted into 
his reason for giving the seals to Cunning, the cabinet. The ministry was strong in 
who accordingly on 10 April received his ability, and commanded a working majority 
majesty’s commands to form a new adminis- in the House of Commons. Whether, had 
tration. Lord Eldon, the Duke of Welling- its existence been prolonged, it would have 
ton, Lord W estmorland , Lord Mel ville, gathered round it sel 1 1 lie confidence of the pub- 
Lord Bathurst, Lord Bexley, and Peel at licand insured a new lease of power to the tory 
once resigned, and drove Canning to an alU- party, once again liberalised by Pitt’s pupil 
ance with the whigs, for which he has fre- as it had been formerly by Pitt himself, is 
quently been blamed, but which he could now a matter of pure speculation. The ses- 
hardly have avoided without either damaging sion of 1827 was made bit ter to Canning 
the cause of Roman catholic emancipation 1 by the unrelenting hostility exhibited by 
and bringing doubts upon bis own since- . liis former friends. On all commercial ques- 
rity, oi: violating one of the cardinal doc- . tions both Lord Liverpool and Canning had 
trines of toryism by refusing to assist the | always taken the same view as Pitt, and 
king against an aristocratic cabal. That 1 were, in theory at all events, free-traders, 
this was the light in which the situation j No one was readier than l^ord Liverpool 
appeared to Canning is evident from the : to acknowledge the mistake that had been 
letter to Croker, which is published in the { made in the com law of 1815, and before 
first volume of the * Croker Papers.’ And I Canning’s accession some modification of it 
that the reason we have assigned was the ! had been adopted. In 1820 he was busily 
one which actuated George IV may safely engaged in devising a further relaxation of 
be concluded not only from the Buckingham the law, and it was the last thing on which 
diary to which wo have already referred, but he was intent before his retirement from 
also firom a letter of Huskisson’s likewise to public life. The measure, which was the 
be found in the ^ Croker Papers.’ joint production of himself and Huskisson, 

It is known that the Duke of Wellington was introduced by Conning on 1 March 
oonceived himself to have been very ill 1827, It was founded on what is called the 
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slidipe scale, and provided that foreign wheat 
should be admitted at’ a 20^, duty when the 
price had fallen to 60^., the duty to fall as 
the price rose, and to rise as the price fell. 
The Dill passed the House of Commons by 
large majorities before the Easter recess, 
but was Knocked on the head by the Duke 
of Wellington, who carried an amendment 
in the House of Lords to prohibit bonded 
com from being brought into the market 
till the price roi^e to 06^. The bill was with- 
drawn, but Canning introduced a temporary 
measure for allowing the bonded corn then 
in the country to be Drought into the market 
imder the conditions prescribed by the bill, 
and the measure passed both houses with- 
out opposition. Canning was very angry at 
the loss of the bill, and made some remarks 
on the conduct of the House of Lords, 
which had better been spared. But he was 
smarting under the treatment which he sup- 
posed himself to have experienced from the 
aristocracy, and tispecially from a violent 
attack made upon him by Lord Grey on 
10 May, which stung him so severely that 
he is said to have contemplated taking a 
peerage himself that he might answer him 
m person. The speech has been answered 
very elFectively by his private secretary, Mr, 
Stapleton, in his ^ Political Life of Mr. Can- 
ning ; ^ and as it is probably only a digested 
report of what he heard from Canning^s own 
lips, it may bo accepted as the case for the 
defence which the great statesman would 
have desired to place on record. 

But his career was now fast drawing to 
a close. He struggled through the session 
against a combination of difticulties pecu- 
liarly trying to one of his warm and sensi- 
tive disposition, and which did not require 
to be aggravated by bodily sickness. No 
mercy, however, was shown to him ; and 
when parliament was prorogued on 2 July 
he left the House of Commons, which he had 
so long ruled ‘ as Alexander ruled Bucepha- 
lus,’ a dying man. The Duke of Devonshire 
invited him to Chiswick for change of air, 
but it was all in vain. On 29 July he was 
able to see the king, when he told his majesty 
that ‘ he did not know what was the matter 
with him, but he was ill all over.’ On 
1 Aug. his life was seen to be in danger 
and on the 5th his condition was made 
public. On Wednesday the 8th he died in 
the very same room in which, twenty-one 
years before, died his early friend Charles 
Fox. Canning had three sons and a daughter. 
His eldest son (b. 25 Ajiril 1801) died 31 March 
1820. The second son, William Pitt, a cap- 
tain in the navy, was drowned at Madeira 
26 Sept. 1828. The third son, Charles John. 


fter wards Earl Canning, is separately noticed* 
Canning’s widow was created Viscountess 
Canning 22 Jan. 1828, with remainder to 
Canning’s heirs male. She died 16 March 
1887, and was succeeded by her only surviv- 
ing son, Charles John, The daughter, Har- 
riett {d. 8 Jan. 1876), married Ulick John, 
first marquis Olanricarde. 

Canning’s torvism was the toryism of the 
second Pitt, modified W the new class of con- 
siderations which the French revolution had 
imported into political life. It was founded, 
in the first place, on the maintenance of the 
royal prerogative, and included among its 
prima^ tenets the reneal of the Roman 
catholic disabilities ana the gradual remo- 
val of restrictions upon trade and commerce. 
But Canning did not share his master’s views 
on the question of parliamentary reform, pro- 
bably because it was demanded in 1820 in a 
very different spirit and with very different 
objects from those which actuated the re- 
formers of 1780. Canning believed, in fact, 
that the old system was capable of being 
administered in a thoroughly popular man- 
ner, and with that conviction he naturaUy 
shrank from a change which was confessedly 
hazardous, and which, even if successful, 
would only remove anomalies of no practical 
importance. Accustomed as we are now to 
the doctrine of inhert^nt right and the do- 
minion of abstract ideas, we no longer feel 
the force of Canning’s reasoning. But in 
his own day it rested on a basis which was 
generally recognised, or the ancient rS^ime 
would never have been tolerated so long. 

Botli at home and abroad Canning aspired 
to hold the balance even between the two 
extremes, between oligarchical and demo- 
cratic, between despotic and licentious, prin- 
ciples. That in carrying out this idea he 
should have given offence to both parties is 
only what we should expect to discover ; 
and in truth this one great' fact is at the 
bottom of nearly all the difficulties which 
he experienced, and most of the mysteries 
which attach to him. As, on his return to 
the foreign office in 1822, ho found, or 
thought ho found, the liberal party in Europe, 
the weaker of the two, he threw the wheue 
weight of England into that scale. At 
home, on the contrary, as he seems to have 
thought that the two parties were differently 
balanced, ho brought his genius to the sup- 
^^conservatism. Hence his approval 
ol the bix Acts and his opposition to parlia- 
menta^ reform. 

Of Cfanning as an orator conflicting ac- 
co lints have been handed down to US ; but 

11 ^ in this, that in what may be 
called literary eloquence he has had few 
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riviJiS. His manner, his aspect, his voice, 
his elocution, the selection 01 his words, the 
beauty of his imagery, and, when the sub- 
ject called for it, the closeness and clear- 
ness of his reasoning, combined to make him 
the foremost man in the English parlia- 
ment after the death of Fox* But he does 
not seem to have possessed in an equal de- 
gree what Aristotle calls hBiKt) Triort?, that 
quality in virtue of whicn the orator im- 
presses every one who hears him with an 
absolute conviction of his sincerity* Many 
who listened to Canning thought him only 
a consummate actor, nothing doubting his 
intellectual belief in the doctrines he was | 
enforcing, but uncertain only whether his , 
feelings were engaged to the extent which 
his language would imply. It is commonly 
supposed that rhetoric and passion do not 
mingle very kindly with each other, and 
that the more deeply we are movc^d the less 
naturally do we express ourselves in glowing 
metaphors and rounded periods* Mr. Staple- 
ton, however, has proved to tlie satisfaction 
of all impartial persons that, if any such 
rule holds good, Canning at least was an 
exception to it-j and that in all his great 
orations, however elaborate the texture, he 
spoke from his heart. Canning's collected 
ppems were issued with a memoir in 1823. 
llis speeches, edited by R. Therry, were pub- 
lished in six volumes in 1828. A French 
translation in two volumes appeared in 1 882* 


to his son Richard (B. A. Emmanuel College, 
1768) in 1769. He died on 8 June *1776, 
and was buried in St. Helen's Church, Ips- 
wich, where there is a mural tablet to nis 
memory. Canning was an earnest student 
of the history of Suffolk, and is best known 
1^ the edition of ^ The Suffolk Traveller/ 
lliis book, first published by John Kirby be- 
I tween 1732 and 1734, was thoroughly re- 
j vised by Canning and a few friends, and is- 
I sued, ‘ with many alterations and large addi- 
I tions,' in 1764, A third edition appeared in 
I 1835 under the title of ‘The History of the 
County of Suffolk/ Canning issued in 1754 
a translation of the Ipswich charters, and in 
1747 an account of the charitable bequests 
made to the town. Both these tracts ap- 
peared anonymously. Several of Canning's 
sermons were published at Ipswich. He 
printed two pamphlets (1740 and 1749) 
against dissent from the church of England. 
'Tlie younger Richard Canning died 17 Jan, 
1789. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Illustrations, vi. 638-45; Clough’s 
British Topography, ii. 248.] S. L. L. 

CANNING, STRATFORD, first Vis- 
count Stratforb i>k Redcliffb (1786- 
1880), diplomatist, was the youngest son of 
I an elder Stratford Canning,^ and cousin 
j of George the minister [q. v.] The elder St rat- 
I ford was disinherite<l by his father on account 
of what was considered an imprudent mar- 


[Stapleton’s Political Life of Canning, 1831 ; | 
Stapleton’s Canning and his Time, 1836 ; Bell’s 
Life of Canning ; Memoirs hy Therry, pro- ] 
to edition of speeches, 1828 ; Grenville’s, 
WellesW’s, and Malmeshiu-y’s Diaries and Me- I 
moirs ; Lord Colchester’s Diary ; Twiss’s Life j 
of Eldon Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt ; Lord 1 
J. Russell’s 3Iemoirs of Fox ; Pellew’s Life of j 
Lord Sidmouth ; Yonge’s Life of Lord Liver- 
pool; Supplementary Despatches of the Duke 
of Wellington ; Brougham’.s Statesmen of the 
reign of George III ; Sir G. C. Lewis’s Admini- 
strations of Great Britain, 1783-1830 ; Kebbel’s 
History of Toryism, 1 7 83-1 88 1 ; Lockhart’s Life 
of Scott; Greville Memoirs; Crokor Papers ; Sir 
T, Martin’s Life of LortlLyndhurst.] T. E. K. 


riage. To his mother, Mehetahel, daughter of 
Robert Patrick, Canning owed much of his 
personal charm, and still more hi.s resolute 
will and steadfast nature, l^eft a widow soon 
after the birth of her most famous son, Mrs. 
Canning brought iq) her children, on limited 
means, with rare skill and wisdom. Charles 
Fox, her third son, served under the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsular war, and was 
appointed his aide-de-camp; and the duke 
made very honourable mention of him when 
he was killed at the battle of Waterloo. 

Stratford Canning was born on 4 Nov. 
1780, in Clement’s Lane, near the Mansion 
House. The dingy street, sloping down to the 
river, was a favourite resort of merchants, 


CANNING, RICirARD (1 708-1776), to- 
pographer, bom 30 Sept. 1708, was the son 
of Richard Canning, a post-captain in the 
navy, who went to reside at Ipswich in 1712. 
He proceeded B.A. 1728, and M.A. 1735, at 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge ; became 
perpetual curate of St. Lawrence, Ipswich, 
m 1734 ; rector of Harkstead, Suffolk, in 1738 ; 
and rector of Freston and vicar of Rushmere 
St. Andrew, both in the same county, in 
1766. He resigned his benefice at Rushmere 
in 1768; and handed over that at Harkstead 


who tlien lived over their otlices. Here his 
father had come to seek tho fortune which 
he had forfeited by his marriage, and here 
Fox, Sheridan, and other celebrities de- 
lighted to sup with the charming young 
merchant and his beautiful wife. Six months 
after the birth of Stratford, his father died 
at Brighton, and the city house was ex- 
changed for a quiet retreat at Wanstead, on 
the skirts of Epping Forest, which remained 
the home of mother and children for some 
fifteen years. Stratford was sent to a neigh- 
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school at the early age of four, and 
two years later to Hackney, where he re- 
memWed the celebration of Lord Howe’s 
victory over the French in 1794. In the 
summer of this year he went to Eton. The 
hardships of his life at Hackney had fur- 
nished him with unhappy recollections ; and 
the change to Eton, though fagging was still 
a trial to him, proved very welcome. His 
high spirits and personal charm made him 
a favourite with masters and boys, and he 
devoted his time mote to games and exer- 
cises than to work, until an illness sobered 
him, and the sympathetic tutorship of Sum- 
ner (afterwards ■ archbisliop of Canterbury) 
gave him a new interest in his studios, Eton 
boys were always welcome at Windsor and 
Frogmore, and Canning had his share of the 
royal notice. George III once asked him in 
what form ho was, and, being told the sixth, 
said, ^ A much greater man than I can ever make 
you.’ At Windsor he saw the great people 
of the state — Addington and Pitt and their 
colleagues; and they took him to hear debates 
in the House of Commons. He saw Nelson, 
who came to Eton ^ with Lady Hamilton 
under his arm, and made amends for that 
weakness by obtaining a holiday for the 
school.’ At home, in the vacations, he saw 
much of his cousin George, and of Sheridan, 
who had taken a house near Wanstead after 
the death of his first wife. At Eton he joined 
Richard Wellesley, Ronnell, and Gaily 
Knight in publishing a collection of essays, 
* The Miniature,’ which wont to a second 
edition. In due course he became captain of 
the scliool, and in 1 805 was elected a scholar 
of King’s College, Cambridge, His university 
career was uneventful ; but, without beiiigpre- 
cisely studious, he contrived to make himself 
master of most of the great classical authors, 
and throughout his life he retained an ex- 
cellent memory of Virgil and other favourite 
poets. He lived in Walpole’s rooms, saw Por- 
son and Simeon, and joined a debating society 
with Pollock and Blomfield. ^ The life was 
one of pleasant monotony, in which an easy 
amount of study was mingled with healthy 
exercise and social enjoyments suited to 
the character of the place and its youthful 
occupants. I had friends, or at least ac- 
quaintances, in other colleges besides my 
own ; but I had nothing to do with horns, 
carriages, or boats ’ {MS, Memoirs), lie was 
soon appointed to a diplomatic post, and his 
degrees were eventually granted by decree 
of the senate in virtue oi his absence 'on 
the king’s service.’ 

In 1807 George Canning became foreign 
secretary, and appointed his cousin to the 
post of precis writer at the foreign office« 


The work did not seriously interfere with his 
Cambridge terms, but it was an t^oe of 
confidence. His duties kept him constantly 
in intimate relations witn his cquain, in 
whose house in Downing Street he lived, 
and at t^e foot of whose, table he sat when 
the foreign minister entertained the diplo* 
matic circle with a state dinner. When the 
mission was going to Copenhagen, with a view 
to healing the breach with the Danes, Strata 
ford Canning was appointed the second of the 
two secretaries who accompanied Mr. Merry 
on this delicate and futile business (October 
1807). An important mission to Turkey was 
in contemplation when he returned. Tlie aUi- 
I anco with Russia against France had brought 
us into collision with the Porte in support of 
our Russian ally, and some acts of hostility 
had ofcurred. When Napoleon forced the 
czar to abandon his Englisn connection, the 
necessity for a formal rupture with our old 
ally disappeared, and there was a desire on 
both sides, cautiously expressed, to mend the 
breach. Sir Robert (then Mr.) Adair was 
accordingly despatched, in Juno 1808, to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of peace, and Canning went 
with him as first secretary. The task was a 
delicate one; for the Turks, as usual, be- 
lieved that something was to be gained by 
delay. After two months’ endurance of these 
procrastinations, Adair sent in his ultimatum, 
and ordered his man-of-war to be got ready 
for sea. The sight of loosened sails and 
anchor weighed finished the matter, and the 
treaty of peace was signed on 5 Jan. 1809^ 
at the very moment when the French em- 
bassy at Constantinople was apprised of the 
supposed failure of the negotiations. 

For a year and a half from this date Can-^ 
ning performed the duties of first secretary 
at Constantinople. The business of the am- 
bassador was to induce Turkey to prefer the 
influence of England to that of France, at a 
time when Franco meant nearly all Europe, 
and England wa^ her only overt antagonist. 
Adair did indeed contrive to keep the Porte 
in a friendly disposition towards England, 
and to check in some measure the I^nch 
charge d’affaires ; but there was little stirring 
at the embassy, and Canning had leisure to 
amuse himself with riding, and with the scanty 
society of the place. ' The diplomatic circle,^ he 
writes, ' was at zero. Owing to various causes, 
entirely political, the only house of that class 
at which we could pass the eveni^ was the 
residence of the Swedish missioHi iSi© intellt- 
gent and educated traveller was a rare bird- 
and at best a bird of passage. What remaned 
was to be sought out with very limited success 
among the resident merchants and mongrel 
families of Pera and Buyukdery,"who sup^ 
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plied Christian diplomacy with interpreters, peace with tiiat country; while serioijs dis- 
and by their means exercised no small influ- cussions with the United States of America 
ence, not always of tht^ purest kind, over its held out to her the prospect of another war 
transactions with the Porte ' dangerous to her trade and difficult to be 

One notable addition to the society of St am- met without much additional expense and 
boul was made for a time by the arrival of) many a hazardous exertion/ In 1810 the 
Lord Byron, whom Canning had last seen i situation had grown perceptibly gloomier, 
when playing against him in an Eton and i ‘ With the battle of Wa^am, followed by the 
Harrow cricket match, and who was then j peace of Schoiibrunn, fell every immediate 
busily engaged upon ‘ Cliihhj Harold.’ nope of seeing the progress of Napoleon 

In July 1810, disgusted with the position checked by the arms of Austiia. Our Spanish 
of onlooker at the Porte, and weary of the allies had been compelled to take refuge in 
palaver and procrastination of Turkish mi- Cadiz. Our grand expedition to Antwerp had 
nisters, a discussion with whom he compared proved a failure. The fevers of Walcheren 
to ‘cutting into dead flesh,’ Adair loft Con- had given the finishing stroke to the inde- 
stantinople for his new post at Vienna, and cisionsof our commanders. The ministry at 
Canning, in his twenty-fourth year, by virtue home were breaking intf) pieces ; our national 
of a dormant commission, took over the full, dtdit was larger than ever; and symptoms of 
though temporary, responsibility of (he em- j popular discontent prevailed.’ 
bassy at thePorte, as minister plenipotentiary, j Such was the slate of Europe when Can- 

pending the appointmeTit of Adair’s successor. : ning began his responsible work at Constan- 
In the manuscript memoirs which have al- ; tinople. To the com])lexity of the political 
ready been quoted he gives an interesting and ' situation was added the further difficulty 
valuable summary of the political situation. ■ that from tlie beginning to the close of his 
‘ In 1809/ he writes, ‘ a year of great impf)rt- . mission he was left without instructions 
ance bad begun. The Emperor \a])oleon had from home. The government entirely forgot 
consolidated, by a peace of apj)a rent duration, ' him ; the most important des])atch he ro- 
the military, territorial, and moral advantages ceived from tlie Maniiiis Wellesley, who 
which he liad obtained, as the case might be, ; had succeeded Canning at the foreign office, 
at the expense of continental Kurope. Where ; related to some classical manuscripts sup- 
his troops were not quartered, or his iron- I posed to be concealed in the Seraglio; and the 
tier not advanced, he exercised either an ac- many and important negotiations which he 
cepted authority or a predominant influence. | carried to a successful issue were conducted 
lie was king of Italy, master of the Low , without a solitary word of advice or support 
Countries, protect(»r ‘of the Rhenish con- from the British government . As he writes, 
federacy, and mediator of the Swiss caiitous. he had to‘ste(*r by the stars ’in the absence of 
His numerous armies occupied the greater | compass ; and although he naturally r(*sented 
part of the countries west of the Pyrenees, j this official neglect, it is ])rol)ahle that ho was 
Their 'positions were as yet but partially i not ill-x)leased to find himself unshackled by 
threatened by the Spanish insurrection and ! instructions : to shirk resjionsiViility on the. 
the British successes in Portugal. Austria | phm of no ordt'fs from home was a course 
was secretly collecting the means for a fresh ; that could never have occurred to him. One 
trial of strength with the victorious legions i circumstance was in his favour : England 
of France. Russia was occupied with tier ■ alone stood face to face with the conque- 
military operations against Turkey. Den- j ror, and had come to bo n'garded a.s ‘ an 
mark had become the creature of Napoleon, i ark of refuge for the honour of princes and 
and Sweden, thougli allied with us by the ! the iiidejieiidence of nations.’ England, too, 
policy of its gallant and iinfortiiriate king, 1 wasthesupremetradingpower in the Levant, 
was drifting towards a change (jf government. ; and in the absence of powtudul pressure from 
destined to prove subversive of the hmglish France, the interests of the Porte were natu- 
alliance. England, though triumphant every- rally bound up with those of the greatest 
where at sea, and wielding a power which | maritime nation of the wvndd. 
was capable of making itself f<dt wherever j Canning’s work during tins first mission at 
the enemy' or his forced allies prf'sented a Constantinople consisted in three se])arate 
weak point ujwn the coast or a distant colo- tasks : first, to make the influence of Eng- 
nial possession w'orth attacking, had to bear land felt at the Porte as a check u^mn the 
up against a heavy financial pressure, and to French ; secondly, to defend the interests 
encounter much occasional discontent at of our shix)ping trade in the Levant; and 
home. She was nominally at war with every thirdly, to effect a reconciliation between the 
European government controlled by France, czar and the sultan with a view to setting 
and as far as ever from any approach towards Russia free to repel Napoleon’s meditated 
VOL. VIII. I* y 
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iuva^^pn. In each of these tasks he was sue- ! imjseiit straits hncl already begun to show 
cesslul. Even in those youthful days his leanings towards England. Canning saw 
presence carried something of that sense of ; that his duty lay in obtaining the best tenns 
power which ai'terwards came to be associa- , of peace ho could for Turkey, and thus at once 
ted with ‘the Great Elchi’ — a titles which conciliating the good opinion of the Porte 
means full ambassador, as distinguished from for England, and releasing the Russian army 


a minister (elchi), but which came to be ap- 
plied to C.^anning with a special force, as the 
ambassador e.vcellence. It was soon per- 
ceived that the young minister, in sjiite of 
the want of instructions from home, was 
prepared when needful to take stf^ps of the 
utmost daring and consetpience. It was then 
common for a French pri\ateer to capture a 
British merchant vessel and run the prize 
into a Turkish port. Uemonslranee was use- 
less; Canning boldly called upon Captain 
Hope, who eommaudod the Mediterranean 
fleet, to take the law into his own hands. 
Hope entered the harbour of Napoli di Ro- 
mania with liis corvelte, and under the guns 
of the fortress demanded the restitution of 
some Englisli prize vessels. The privateer 
ran bis prizes ashore and burnt them ; the 
corvette opened fire upon him, and the fort- 
ress was mute. Tlie necHlful lesson had been 
given, and the privateering question was 
practically settled. The Porte indcjod, in- 
censed at this bold stroke, sent a private 
communiention to the presumptuous minis- 
ter, lamenting his imprudence in constantly 
liarassing tlie Sublime Porte about men? 
trifles, instead of mediating a peace with 
Russia, a task which the sultan was ready 1 
to trust to his good olHcfiS, Canning knew j 
peiTectly that the negotiation of such a treaty 1 
would be the making of his diplomatic repu- ; 
tatioii; but even for this he would not yield j 
a point. ‘ Nothing,’ he answered, ^ is unim- ! 
portant which concerns the honour of Eng- 
land.* lie persisted iu his defence of tlie 
rights of British merchants, and his persist- ; 
once only strengthened him in bringing Ids 
now acknowledged infliienc<» to bear upon 
the larger negotiations. 

The conclusion of a peace between the 
belligerents on the Danube liad become a 
matter of pressing importance. The balance 
of victory was decidedly on the Russian side, 
and it was obvioiLS t.liat Turkey could not 
expel tlie czar’s array from her t(*iTitory. At 
the same time Russia pursued the war but 
languidly, for her army on the Danube was 
urgently needed to meet Ntmol eon’s threat- 
ened march to Moscow. The interest of 
FiUgland pointed distinctly to efleet iiig the 
release of the army of the Danube, as a 
weapon against France ; and though we were 
then technically at war with Russia, as with 
the rest of Europe, it was still possible for 
our minister to mediate, since Russia in her 


against England’s great antagonist, finan- 
cial and political reasons, moreover, alike 
commended the peace to the czar: Canning 
increased the desire by cementing the alliance 
betw’een Turkey and Persia, and thus en- 
couraging the Pt*rsians in their flank move- 
ment on Russia. On tlie other liand the 
normal difliculty of inducing the Porte to 
come to any decision was in this instance 
increased by oni‘ or two Turkish successes on 
the Danube. Yet he so worked upon Turkey 
by emphasising the growing successes of Wel- 
lington in the Peninsula, that the Porte at 
; length confided to him unusual powers. In 
spite of the fact that Cunning was acting en- 
tirely on his private responsibility, the sultan 
tlirew over tlu‘ Freneli minister, and invited 
his Fnglisli rival to open direct negotiations 
with DTtalinsky, the Rnssiiiu plenipotentiary 
at Bucharest, ])romising to place exclusive 
conlidenco in him, and to permit no French 
interf(‘rence. Tlie intrigues of Franco and 
Aust ria furnished weapons which were amply 
oflective in c.ijmble hands. He obtained 
possession of li, secret paper in which these 
( wo powers proposed to join Turkey in an 
attack upon Russia, and this he contrived 
to convey to IVltalinsky, with tlie desired 
eftbcl : Russia became more anxious than ever 
to arrange? a pcjici*. But. Turkey remained 
obstinate?; tin? Porte, always trusting to the 
chapter of accidents, still hoped to get out 
of tlie war without loss of territory, and some 
strong measure was needed to bring it to rea- 
son befori? France opened liostilities. The 
French minister and Austrian iuternuncio 
slrtmuously encouraged Turkey in the policy 
of resistaiK!*', while Canning, in spite of his 
confidential ])ositi()n, was still at variance 
I with the Port<‘on minor matters of commer- 
cial rights. Moreuver, his communications 
with Russia, tlie traditional enemy of Tur- 
; key, even wlion invited by tlie Porte, were in 
, themselves liable to suspicious misconstruc- 
. tion. 'Fhe English minister had, however, 
, again a weapon in Ins hand. He held a 
, secret paper detailing a plan for the inva- 
; sion and partition of Turkey, drawn up at 
I Vienna, wit h Napoleon’s connivance. This 
unprincipled document he delivered to the 
Porte in his most impressive manner, and it 
soon appeared that the long struggle was 
over. In (he face of the active hostility of 
Trance and Austria, iu spite of the obvious 
I advantages of delay to the Porte, he carried 
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Ills point, and the treaty ol' Cuchare.st was ^Quarterly ll<3vie\v,’ wiiich he had a shtire in 
signed on 28 May 1812, and ratified just founding. Perhaps his greatest pleasures were 
before the arrival of Mr. (afterwards 81r Iiis regular walks witli George Canning to 
liobert) Liston superseded Canning at the Hyde Park Comer, where the ex-minister’s * 
embassy. carriage, awaited him, economically, outside 

This was the most importn.nt act of 8trat- the turnpike, to drive him home to Brompton. 
ford Canning's life. Apart from the reputa- To the long and intimate conversations which 
tion thus ac<juired by the young dijdomatist, enlivened these daily walks thc‘ younger man 
the gain to Lurope was immense. The nego- always attributed much of his political know- 
tiationsw'hichenaedinthe treaty of Bucharest ; ledge and insight. 

laid the foundations of that predominating j In 1813 the odcr was made to him of ac- 
infliieiice which England has ever since (‘X- companying Lord Aberdeen on his special mis- 
erted at the Porte, and established the ex- ; sion to Vienna ; but as his acceptance would 
traordinary personal prestige which enabled ; have involved a step backwards in diplomatic 
Canning to maintain that influence at Con- . rank, from plenipotentiary to secretary, he 
stantinojjle through times of severe strain j thought it wise to decline, thougli he thereby 
and confusion, ^fore than tliis, it released ! lost the opportunily of accompanying the 
Tschitschakoirs army of the Danube at the ’ allied armies in their march against Napoleon, 
precise moment when it was needed to ag- i 1 le went to Paris, however, after the emperor’s 
gravate the discomfiture of the French in j abdication, saw the king make his entry, and 
their retreat from Moscow, an opportune ! was presented to Louis XVIII. On that 
achievement, which the Duke of Welliugtou j occasion lie ‘ saw, and never saw again, the 
characterised as Mho most important ser- ' handsome youth who was dt.*stined to hold the 
vice to this country and the world tliaf ever : reins of empire in Russia, to keep all Europe 
fell to the lot of any individual to perform.’ , in alarm for tliirf y yiuirs, and to close a proud 
Canning had gone to Constantinople wlum j career under the jiressu re of a disastrous war. 
Turkey was in open rupture with us, and He met, for the first and last time, his lifelong 
almost in (he arms of Napoleon, He left enemy, the Czar Nicholas, 
it under tlie supremo influence of England, At this time Lord Castlereagh, who had 
with our maritime rights secured, Russia set formed a very higli opinion of Stratford 
free to join the great alliance against the Canning’s abilities, oflered liiin (May 1814) 
French emperor; and all this witliout a the post of envoy extraordinary and minister 
word of advice from tlie home governmmit, - ploiiipoteiit iary in Switzerland, and as this 
and without using his trump card, the ex- carried with it a diplomatic step, and involved 
change of the secret article of the treaty of a great deal of important work — Castlereagh 
the Dardari'^lles, which would hav^e cost Eng- had indeed sidect od him becaiis(die waskiiown 
land 30(),(XK)/., and which had been left to to like work — he accepted. II is business 
his discretion, . was to substitute, for the act of mediation 

In July 1812 he left the Bosphorus, with by whicii Napoleon had bound the Swiss 
a linn resolve never to return. Apart from cantons to France, a new federal act, which 
the special drawbacks of life and society at should create a neutral and guaranteed state, 
Stamboul, he disliked resideiK^e abroad, and to act us a check ujioii French aggression in 
had only accepted the secretaryship, and suh- Germany and North Italy. The work was 
sequently the embassy, under the idea that rendered exceedingly difficult and delicate by 
it would be a very temporary and brii.‘f the wide differences betwemi the govern- 
engagement. His inclinations jiointed to a ments of the .several cantons, and all Can- 
career at homo, where the quick intellectual ning’s tact and decision were needed to re- 
life of London, and the usual goals of am- concilc the conflicting systimis. After much 
bition, literary and ])olitical, attracted him. negotiation, and a long diplomatic duel with 
When he arrived in England, however, George Count Capo d’Tst ria, the Russian plenipoten- 
Oanning was not in power ; Casthireagh oc- tiary, an act was agreed upon, and the envoys 
cupied the foreign office, and there seemed proceeded toA'ienua to submit it to the con- 
little likelihood of immediate promotion. lie gross then silting to adjust the alfairs of 
was, indeed, ill recognition of special services, Europe. Canning lived to he the last sur- 
graiited a pension of 1 ,200/. as minister pleiii- vivor of the famous congress ; for though he 
poteiit\aryendtit2>07iif)ilit^. But he was lonely was not one of tlu^ plenipotentiaries (bav- 
in London; most of his school and college ing only a seat on the committee apjiointed 
friends were scattered; and he took no plea- , to inquire into the Swiss q^uestion), he waa 
sure in ordinary town amusements. He read more than once invited to join the sittings 
a good deal, in a desultory fashion ; wrote I of the general council. As far as Switzor- 
poetry, and contributed some articles to the j land was concerned the congress did its work 
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quickt^’'; Canning held the protocols, and Canning liadnotbeon long in England when 

pushed the act of federation to its conclusion ; he was appointed to the embassy at AVash- 
but the general business of the congress made ington witli a seat in the privy council, 
little progress before the retui*Q of Napoleon On 18 Sept. 1819, liichard Rush, the United 
from Elba. , States niinlster in Loudon, had an interview 

When the congress dispersed upon the re- | with Lord Castlereiigh, and was informed by 
turnofNapoleon,CanningweiitbacktoSwit- i the latter that Canning had been selected 
zerland with the act of federation approved i as envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
bythe congress 20 March 1815), j potentiary to the United States, in accord- 

whereby the ^precious gift of neutrality* j ance with ‘an anxious desire to keep up 
was accorded to the cantons on condition of I the system of conciliation which had been 
political impotence, and his first duty was to acted upon with so much advantage to both 
induce the cantons to acce])t the slight mo- countries by Mr. [afterwards Sir Charles] 
diheations introduced at Vienna, and to fur- Bagot,’ and Avitli the belief that Canning 
nish a contingent to the allied armies now ‘possessed every qualification fortreading in 
concerting measures against Napoleon. Both the same path.’ Lord Castlereagh referred 
these objects he eftected before AVaterloo re- eulogistically to his services at the Porte, at 
moved any remaining grounds of hesitation. Vienna, and in Switzerland (Ilusn, Court of 
During the ‘hundred days’ an opportunity : I^outhm from 1819 to 1825, 1873 ed., p. 157). 
occurred for a rear attack by the Swiss con- Tlie American mission, for which Canning 
tingeut on the French corps d’arm^^e which set out on 14 Aug. 1820, was one of peculiar 
had marched t)i rough Geneva to meet the delicacy. The. war of 1812-15 was hut re- 
Austrians; Canning at once grasped the posi- cently over. The convention of 1818 had 
tion, and urged an immediate attack ; but ; partly setth'd some of tlie more serious dif- 
the Swiss general had no instructions whicli i ferences between England and the States, 
permitted so daring a movement, and the i but many romiuned in a dangerous |>osition, 
chance was lost. The envoy’s principal work | and the temper of the States Avas such that 
was now accompli slied, but there were still | the greatest tact and discretion Avere needed 
numerous details to be settled in (he con- ; to bring about a pacific solution of the ques- 
stitutions of the tAventy-tAvo cantons. ILj ' lions in dispute. ‘ Sir,’ said Secretary Adams 
was even induced by the entreaties of the to Canning at AAVishingtcin, ‘ it took us of 
Swiss to draw; up a plan for organising a late several years to go to war Avith you for 
federal army: ami the force of 100, (XX) men { the nalress of our grievance.s ; renew these 
which the protestant cantons mustered in ! subjects of complaint, and it will not take 
1847 against the Sunderbund Avas the result as many weeks to produce the same effect.^ 
of the military system founded by the civilian ' The most pressing questions at tlie time were 
thirty yeav.s before. During the earlier part those of the right to search American ships 
of the six years occupied by the Swiss mis- ; for British seamen, and the suppression of 
sion, Zurich was his h(»adqnarters, and the the slave trade hy a sort of general police on 
life seems to have been someAvhat dreary ; the seas, to Avhich England found a great 
the men were too grave and serious, and the obstacle in the susceptibilities of the Ame- 
‘ waves and dauglitep were more remark- j rica ns. Canning succetMled in inducing a 
able for their domestic virtues than for the j someAvhat moi-e conciliatory spirit among the 
chnrmsandaccomplislimentsofpolitesociety.’ American ministers, in spite of considerable 
The grandeur of Alpine scenery, of Avhich friction Avith Adams, Avhose temper was un- 
he retained an enthusiastic memory at the even. Tlie (dimatti f»f AVasli ington, and his 
age of niiiet)% made amends for the d illness dislike of American mauiiors*\nd’ politics, 
of man, and the lack of society Avas to some however, made his transathmtie residence far 
extent ri'modied Avheii he moved the embassy from ])leasant . In impaired health ho re- 
to Bern in 1815, and still more avI 1011, after turned in the autumn of 1823 to ^arrange 
a visit to England in 1B1(>, he brought back j a treaty in I.ondon, oinbodyiiig the settlV 
ns wife the daughter of Henry Uaikes. TIis j ment of tlie various outstanding differences, 
married happiness, liowe\-er, Avas .sliortlived ; An account of the conferences held in Jami- 
he took a villa about two miles from Lau- ary and February 1824, of which Canning 
sanne in the spring of 1817, hut in the fol- droAv all the British instructions and the 
lowing year Mrs.Ganrungdied in childbirth (protocols, and in which he and Huskisson 
and the blow induced her husband to apply and Rush Avero the plenipotentiaries, has 
to government for his recall, llis Avork in been pre.servcd by the last, and shows that, 
bwitzerland Avas done ; it had been quiet m spite of the unsparing demands of the 

important and Americans, against Avhich the Engli.sh re- 
presehtatives ‘ vehemently ’ protested, their 
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demeanour was generally conciliatory and 
conducive to a mutual understanding^.* Im- 
pressment and the West Indian trade were 
the chief ipoints under discussion ; hut minor 
matters of boundary, fishcriesS, river naviga- 
tion, and above all the still pending question 
of the slave trade, occupied the plenipoten- 
tiaries. A compromise was at length arrived 
at by the conference, but tbfi convention, 
signed 13 Alarcb 1824, wbicb elicited George 
Canning’s hearty admiration, was rejected by 
tlie American Senate, and all that had been 
achieved was a general rapprocheyneyit be- 
tween the two governments, which in later 
years led to a settlement of the matters under 
discussion. 

In 1824 it was decided tliat Canning was 
again to be sent to Tnrk(‘y. Tic heard the 
news with dismay, for his former memories 
were not agreeable, and he had a very lively 
repugnance to again encmint oring the weary i 
rolixities of Turkisli diplomacy. Where i 
uty summoned him, however, there would 
he go at any personal sacrifice. Meanwhile 
ho had a brief reprieve in a preliminary mis- 
sion in November to St. IVtersburg. The 
business which drew him there was of the 
utmost importance. Russia was believed to 
favour the cause of the Gn^eks in the war of 
independence, and to disposed to join in 
a sciKime of mediation with hhigland and 
France. England, while anxious not to let : 
Russia move alone in the matter, and after 
entering into iit*gotiatioiis Ibr such mediation, . 
became suddenly convinced! hat the time was 
not ripe for interference, and absolutidy re- 
fused to Join in any acts of coercion. George 
Canning liad set his lieart on the libera- ‘ 
tion of Greece without the use of force, and 
his cousin was therefore sent to St. Peters- 
burg to confer on the (ireek question and ; 
eiiiooth away the ill-feeling which George 
Canning’s policy of no coercion and his uhrupt 
withdrawn I from the negotiations had aroused 
in the minds of the czar and his ministers, and 
also to compose a boundary dispute between | 
Rngland and Russia in north-west. Ammdc.a. | 
The last he duly accomplished, and his jiidi- : 
cions mode of dealing w ith the sore subject ; 
of Greece in conversations with (’oimt Nes- j 
selrode (March 1825) prepared the way for ; 
the protocol which the Puke of Wellington i 
and Count Nesselrode signed (4 April 1828) | 
on the occasion of the former s complimentary 
visit to the new Emperor Nicholas on liis 
accession a year later, (^anning left the 
Russian ministers in a more tranquil frame 
of mind, and also took the opportunity, in 

{ mssing through V’^ienna, to deliver a royal 
etter to the Emperor of Austria, and to confer 
with Metternicli 011 the vieNVS of the British 


government towards the liberal movements 
then springing up in Europe. 

In Getober 1825 Canning started on his 
second mission to Constantinople. In the 
summer he had married a second time. Ills 
^ young wife was a daughter of James Alex- 
aiidt‘r, IM.P., of Somerhill, near Tonbridge. 
In taking her with him lie was under the im- 

* pre.ssion that his absence abroad would not 
be of long duration ; for in an inteiwiew with 
his cousin George, the lattdr informed him 
that Lord Liverpool had consented to his 
proximate appointment as vice-president of 
t he board of control — a promise which George 
Canning’s death, in 1827, made of no effi'ct. 
llis objects at Constantinople were chiefly the 
pacification of Greece* and the reconciliation 
of Turkey and Russia. In the first matter ho 
had to carry out his cousin’s instructions, 
which were dictated by entimsiastic sym- 
pathy for the Greeks, and included virtually 
thti separation of Greece from the Ottoman 
empire. Ilie t ime was ill chosen for such 
mediation, and it maybe doubted whether 
the ambassador, wdth all his pity for the 
Greeks, would havt' himself selected this 
moment for intervtmtion. When the insur- 
rection was in its first strength, it might 
have been less diflicult to induce the Porte 
to accord favourahlt^ terms to the Greeks. 
But the arms of Turkey were now trinm- 
]>liaiit, and the Greeks di*sperate. ( Winning 
had an inttirview with Mavrocordato at 
Hydra on Ids way I .0 Constantinople, and 
thoroughly gauged the deplorable straits to 
wdiich the Greeks Avero reduced. Landing 
at Ips(ira he had found tin? toAvn an t^mpty 
shell, without an inhabitant ; while the 
hones of mothers sf‘lf-destro\e(l, with their 
dead children beside them, bore witness to 
the cruelties of the Turks and the heroism 
that inspired such desperatt* deeds to escape 
them. 1\v() survivors, Avorn to skel(*tons, 
testified more eloipiently than words to the 
terrible pass inwhieli the Greeks now found 
tliemselA’es, and the ambassador exclaimed : 

* lltnv I longed t o he the instrument of repair- 
ing such calamities by carrying my mission of 
pence and deliverance to a successful issue ! ’ 
The circumstances Avhich inovc^d the mediator 
to pity only nervctl the Porto to more stre- 
nuous n^sistance. Sultan Mahmud had been 
laboriously building up tlie Turkish empire; 
he had suppressed Aly Bey and the great 
feudal landowners, and soon after Canning’s 

I arrival accomplished the final overthrow of 
I the most menacing element in the state by 
the massacre of the Janissaries. He was 
organising a ncAv army, and it was not to be 
expected that a sultan in the midst of a mili- 
tary revival would consent to any dlsmem- 
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bermeiit of his douiiuioiis. ISIoroover, there 
Avere hostile counsels at the Porte. Baron 
Otterfels, the Austrian internuucio, then 
: held the ear of the sultan, act in^ under instruc- 
tions from Metternich, which w(‘re of course 
repudiated wlien they were expi^sod. Baron 
Militz, the Prussian minister, was also in- 
triguing against pence, and eA en went so far as 
to send home accounts of intervioAVS and con- 


‘ aft er an interval of forty years, to the whole of 
the circumstances, it appears to me g[uit e clear 
that the success I so ardently desired was a 
simple impossibility.’ It was no doubt the 
position of isolation to which liis efforts in 
favour of Greece had consigned him that 
prevented tho lOnglish ambassador from help- 
ing tlie Turks to obtain better terms from 
Unssia tliaii tliose included in the humiliat- 


A^ersations which never took place — ‘a scheme 
of treachery almost- unparalleled even in diplo- 
matic history.’ In the end the long duel 
terminated in tlie discomfiture of both these ' 
ministers ; hut the struggle Avas a severe , 
one, and any one less gifted than Canning 
would haA^e early glA'en oA^er the desperate 
conflict. Fortunately, he kneAv how to make 
himself respected. Tlu* dominating influ- ' 
ence so jpoAverfiilly described by Kinglake , 
nearly thirty years later was already as- 
serting itself in these days, and his perso- 
nal ascendency over the Porto was already 
felt. 

But all his personal ascendency could not at 
this moment avail against the forces that were 
then working in Turkey. Thi* finst hostile ele- 
ment was Sultan JNfahmud himself. Writing 
in later years, Canning describes this famous 
sultan as ^in timiper and policy a caliph and 
a despot ; ’ and, notwithstanding tbf3 admira- 
tion which his resolution and energy in army 
and other reforms excited, Canning’s opinion 
of Mahmud was disparaging. Kussiu Avas 
the next obstacle. AX bile originally anxious 
to interfere by force in favour of theOriMiks, 
the czar had no idea of preferring th(;ir cause 
to his own interests; and for the present he 
allowed England to attempt the thankless 
otlice of iion-coerciA’e mediator, alone, and 
steadily kept th(^ Greek question in the back- 
ground until his OAvn claims in Europe and 
Asia had been settled t o his sat isfactioii. The 
Austrian internuucio al/SO stuck at nothing 
to damage the prospects of a peaciiful ar- 
rnngemont of the Greek dilliciilty. Canning 
found himself isolated, and cAeu \doAved Avith 
distrust by the Porte as the only advocate of 
the rebellious Greeks. In vain lie jiressed 
upon the Porte the advantages of an amicable 
arrangement, and hinted tliat the Greeks 


ing treaty of Akerman, October 1826, which 
the rawness of Ins nuAv army alone induced 
the sultan to sign. The dispute between 
Kussia and Turkey liaAung been temporarily 
adjusted by this instrument, the part of soli- 
tary mediator in behalf of Greece, which 
Canning had thus far performed, Avas ex- 
changed for the joint action of the throe 
pOAvers, England, France, and Russia, under 
the treaty of London of July 1827, which 
Avas the formal expression of tho protocol 
signed by Welliiigtou at JSt. Petersburg in 
the prectMling year. Tlic eflects of this 
forcible interposition of the three maritime 
poAvers, wliicb Avas empliasised by the ap- 
))earance of their joint fleets in the Mediter- 
ranean, were disastrous to Turkey in many 
ways. The light tiu-ins Avliich Canning had 
beiui able to oiler the Turks on behalf of the 
Greeks were now enlarjjed I o the extent of a 
settlement Avhicli involved the creation of an 
inde])eudeiit kingdom, Avitli far wider boun- 
dari(‘s than liad Ixjon hitherto contemplated. 
The hot-headed action at Navarino, AAdiich 
was fought without the knowledge of the 
ainhassailor, who agreed emphatically with 
tilt' Duke of Wellington in describing it as 
an ‘ untoward event,’ Avas followed by a 
burst of irulignation from tho Porte, Avliich 
broke off all nt»gotiations, and compelled the 
withdrawal of the embassies of the three 
inediat ing ])OAvers, ^ho imprudent manifesto 
then promulgated by Sultan Mahmud gave 
Russia tlie pretext slie desired for a forcible 
insistauc.ti unon tbo terms of the treaty of 
1827, and thus the Russo-Turkish Avar of 
1828' 9 ensued, and by its disosi rolls termi- 
nation in the peace of Adrianople deprived 
Turkey of tlie good results Avhich were be- 
ginning to flow from the reforming policy of 
Mahmud. ^ ^ ^ 


(Avho had accorded him full powers) Avere 
prepared to accept such moderate concessions 
as were included in the separation of the 
Moreti under local authority, witli Turkish 
garrisons in strong positions (MS, Mmnoirs), 
In vain he tried ‘ persuasion, admonition, and 
a gl impse of perilous consequences.’ A 1 1 argu- 
ment- was thrown away on Mahmud and his 
ministers, and Canning had to stand aside and 
hiicome a mere onlooker, Avhile Russia played 
her own garao. ‘ When T look back,’ he wrote, 


Ihe I'higlisli ambassador’s action during 
these eyciitiul times Avas one of compulsory 
inactivity, lie had at first to stand aside 
and busy himself Avith the affairs of the em- 
bassy, and decide the legal causes which 
AA'ere imwed in the ambassador’s supreme 
court, by the light of common sense, a task 
j lie accomplished to such purpose that ho 
inn er had a complaint against his judgments. 
^ leant imc, he ax^ailed himself of any opening 
that arose to assert the influence oi England 
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and check the machinations of the Austrian 
and Prussian ministers. Much as he de- 
plored the barbarity displayt^d in the mas- 
sacre of the Janissaries, from wliich he con- 
trived to save his own n-uard, h(‘ could not 
but allow the necessity of strong- measures 
of repression ; and deeply as h(‘ n'gretted the 
attitude of the Porte towards the Ci reeks, it 
was impossible to deny that tin ‘re was little 
to induce the sultan to agree to terms of ; 
dismemberment. The conferences of the : 
t hree ambassadors under the st ipidal ions of j 
the treaty of London of lSi*7 were beginning ' 
in no very hopeful mood, when a shabby scrap ' 
of paper was placed in (Winning's hands, just ! 
as he was on the point of attmding the con- ■ 
ference at the French ambassador’s. At the I 
clo.so of the interview ho laid this document | 
before the ministers. It contained news of ' 
heavy tiringheard at Navarino, and t he etloct ! 
of the communieation was iiistantanenu.s. | 
General Guilleminot t urinal pale, and then ' 
quietly remarked, ^ Trois tetes dans nn bonnet, [ 
n’est-ce pas ? ’ and the confennice broke np. ! 
Th(^ sultan had heard the news, too, and his 
indignation Avas unbounded. The (unbas- 
sies were siirronnd(‘d by troops, and ranning ' 
spent the night in burning his private papers, i 
No violence was olfered to the Kuropeans ; | 
but the negotiations cami‘ to a dead-lock. | 
Onc<‘ again Canning took upon himself to I 
initiate a course of action AA’ithout instnic- [ 
tions. lie persuaded lnsFn‘nchaiid liussiaii j 
colleagiU’S to join him in withdraAving the , 
embassies from Constantinople on their oaaui 
responsibility, and the three ambassadors, | 
Avith their privatti and otiicial families, sailed , 
direct to Corfu. | 

In February 1828 ('’anning left Corfu for 
TjOndoii ill some ])erturhation as to his pro- ! 
bahle reception. His apprt*hensions Avere un- | 
founded; ho was ex<m('rated from all blame i 
in the matter of NnA^arino, uiul liis action in 
AvithdraAving the embassy was approved. : 
The government, howeA'or, could not make . 
up its mind to any course of action. Can- ; 
niiig urged u])on Lord Dudley the importance 
of not permitting Tlussia to act alone in co- | 
ercing the Porte, and insisted on the neees- j 
sity for an immediate pacitic.ation of Greece; 
au& Avhen the foreign secretary declined to 
move, Canning even took the unusual step of 
carrying the matter higher, to the prime 
minister himself ; but the duke was equally j 
obdurate. 'When Aberdeen succeeded Dudle}’^ 
at the foreign office, a change came over 
the British policy : a French army Avas des- 
patched, at England’s request, to drive out 
Ibrahim Pasha and his Egyptian troops from 
the Morea, and the three ambassadors were 
ordered to resume their conferences for the 


j pacification of Greece. They met at Cg^fu in 
: the autumn, and proceeded together to P()ros, 

I where they drew u]) articles of settlement, 

I framed by Canning, AvhicliAvere forwarded to 
' their respective governments in December 
1828. These articles included the establish- 
I ment of a Gre^ek tributary monarchy, with a 
northern frontier terminating in the gulfs of 
Volo and Arta. It Avas reserved for the treaty 
of Adrianoph^, forced upon Mahmud by the 
triumpliant Dic‘hitscli in August 1829, to en- 
force these and still more trenchant condit ions. 
In the in(*anwlii]e, it Avas only the influence 
of Canning tliat rest rained Capo dTstria from 
employing the French cont ingent in an attack 
upon Attica, still held by the} Turks, which 
Avould have rfvsulied in .serious European 
complications. 

The negotiations at Poros mark the t(?rmi- 
nation of the first pciriod of Canning s diplo- 
matic career. For twel\e ytiars he was now 
destined to hold no pcrinajient diplomatic 
post. A disagreement with Tiord Aberdeen 
on the Greek (piesl ion- --owing, nominally, 
to Canning’s suggestion that (’andia should 
form part of the new kingdom (Correspondence 
Avith Prince Leopold, 7 V?;’/. /V//>cr.‘?,18;30, xix.), 
but really to Aberdeen’s mistrust of t he am- 
bassador’s ‘political inclinations’ — hod been 
accentuated by a shaiq) correspondence, and 
lie conditionally resigned Ids embassy, in the 
eA^ent of the Poros setthunent not being' 
carried into effect, in January 1820. The 
condition namoil did not precisely occur, 
hut Ids resignation Avas accepted, and Sir 
It. Gordon succeeded him as ambassador at 
the Porte. 

On his return to Ihiglaud tlie services of 
the cx-ambassador AAO're acknowledged by 
the grand cross of tlie Bath. Canning now ad- 
dressed himself to home ambitions. He Avas 
elected a member of the House of Commons 
in 1828, Avhihi still an ambassador. His first 
seat was Old Sanim, ‘ the rottenest borough 
on the list he stood in 1830 unsuccessfully 
for Leominster, as ‘third man;’ then tried 
Southampton, but retired before the poll ; 
and Avas at length elected for Stockbridge, 
Avliere the canv^ass w^as a mere form, and a 
cheque for 1 ,000/. to the attorney settled the 
business. Finally, after a sharp contest, he 
was returned in 1835 for King’s Lynn, with 
Lord George Bentinck for his colleague, and 
retained the seat in two subsi'quent elections, 

I until his return to diplomatic functions re- 
moved him from parliament in 1841. His 
parliamentary career was not remarkable. 
His opinions, indeed, were respected, and 
bis counsel sought, especially on Eastern 
questions ; but he was no party man, though 
he acted with Peel and Stanley, and was a 
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staui)fh advocate of ‘ constitutional prin- 
ciples/ As a speaker, moreover, he had to 
contend with a nervousness which gene- 
rally kept !iim silent. No man possessed 
more completely the power of impressive 
speech when a message had to be delivered 
to a sovereign or a statesman ; none knew 
better how to combine grace of diction 
with accuracy, lucidity, and completeness 
of expression ; but he had not the peculiar 
qualities neccvssffry for House of Commons’ 
success. 

Canning was invited (1830) by tlie govern- 
ment to draw” up the statement of our claims 
in the American boundary question to be sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of the king of the 
Netherlands; his statement w”as approved, 
and the claims aw^arded. In the following 
year it w’as arranged that he should pro- 
ceed to Constantinople on a special mission 
tp obtain an extended frontier for Greece, the 
boundary having been drawn (in deference to 
Aberdeen’s views, an<l against the rtq>resonta- 
tions of the l^oros commission) on narrower 
lines than were practically eillcient. Sir 
llobert Gordon, the ambassador at th(* Porte, 
naturally opposed tlie inter fenmee of a special 
envoy, and it show^s Palmerston’s appreciation 
of Canning’s unique intlueuee w’it h the Turks, 
that in spite of all opposition, and liis ow’u de- 
cided repugminco to a return to the Levant, 
he 'svas sent out in November The 

manner in which he conducted this one- 
sided negotiation was beyond praise. By 
playing ujion the fe*ars of the Port-e with re- 
ference to the growing power of Mohammed 
Aly, and establishing secret cominunications 
with the sultan liimself, he obtained the con- 
sent of the Porte to tlie new front ier having 
its termini on tlie gulfs of Volo and Arta, 


complications of ten years later, when we* 
‘ had to iierform with ditticulty what might 
once have been easily accomplished. 

At the close of 183:2 he was sent on a 
special mission to Portugal, to attempt to 
arrange the dissensions between the brothers 
Don IVdro and Don Miguel. The failure of 
the attempt was a foregone conclusion, and 
the ambassador came home little pleased 
at being sent on a fool’s errand. On his 
return in 1833 he found himself gazetted as 
ambassador to the irourt of St. Petersburg, 
but the czar rescdutel v refus(?<l to receive him. 
He w'as not popular at the llnssian capital, 
on political gronnds,and Nicholas entertained 
a personal as well as n political dislike to his 
gn‘atest opp<»nent. \ess(dvode dreaded his 
astuteness, and anxiously w^roto to Princess 
Lieven to have the appointnumt of so ‘im- 
practicable ’ a man cancelled. Palmerston, 
however, w^as lirm ; he had appointed Gan- 
ningtaccording to Greville, whose view”, how- 
ever, sfM'ins to be scarcidy bj>rne out by the 
facts) with a spc*cial view to showing the 
Lie veils and their court that he wav<5 not to be 
dictateil to, and he declined to send another 
envoy to St. Petersburg. F or somti time Eng- 
land was represented only by a charge d’af- 
faires at tilt* Jtnssian capital {(h*f*viUe Me- 
moin<y ii. 35:?, 357). Meanwdiile Lord Grey’s 
proniist*, to givt‘ ( 'anning the next vacant am- 
bassy was aniiulh'.d l)y his resignation; and 
I PtjeTs oiler of tlu* govt^rnorslii]! of Canada in 
March 1835 (tlirongh Aberd<‘en, the colonial 
secretary ) w' as not accepted, Pax'liamentary 
i tluties, and long residencies abroad for the 
I health of his invalid son, tilled up the follow- 
I ing years. In iiS41 pttel again otfered him. 
i the governinenl of Canada, but he refused it 
oil tlie ground of a disinclination to leave 


and brought his Frencli and llussian col- I 
leagues to accept his settlement. ! 

It is right, to .state that, wdiih^ Palmerston j 
heartily approved Canning's conduct of this | 
mission, he did not at any time consult him, I 
after his return in S(^ptember 1832, upon 
the various arrangennMits then pending. He 
foresaw the failure of the Griiek constitution 
with Otho and the triple regency, hut had 
no voice in the matter. Nor was his advice 
solicited in the troublesome question of the 
relations between the Porto and Mohammed 
Aly. He had cautiously encouraged Mah- 
mud, in the last interview he ever had with 
him, to hope that England might support 
liini against, his overweening vassal; but 
Palmerston and Lord Grey did not see their 
way to sending the small naval force which 
(.’nnning urged them to despatch to the Le- 
vant as a menace to the Egyptian viceroy, 
and the neglect of his counsel resulted in the 


rmgland ; tlu* treasiirership of the liousehold 
was suggested, and sanctioned by the queen, 
but he felt that the ottiee wuis hardly suitetl 
to bis temperament ; and finally the em- 
bassy (A Constantinople w”as again pressed 
upon Jiim, and ‘ with no small reluctance’ ac- 
cepted. He started in November 1841, and 
arrived at tlu* Golden Horn in January 1842. 
Hencetorward, wdtli brief intervals of leave, 
Canning held sway at the Porte for sixteen 
y(*ar.s. It wuis a peculiarly favourable period 
lor the {‘xercise of his wise control. From 
the time ol the adjustment of the struggle 
witli Mohammed Aly in ]S4j to the out- 
break of t he ( h'inn*an war in 1853, Turkey en- 
joyedan int(u*val ol absolute peace, and these 
twelve years w^ere productive of improve- 
menls in l,ho iutemal administration of the 
that Lord Palmerston in 
1 o3 declared that during the preceding 
twenty years Turkey had made more progress 
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than any other state of Europe. Uanni ng’s 
name intimately associated with the re- 
forms tliat characterised the reign of the 
young Sultan Abd-el-Mejid, Mahmud Jiad 
inaugvirated many changes, and liis son had 
not long ascended the throiu^ when he pro- 
mulgated the.famoiis hntti-sherif of Giil- 
hauo, in which the persons and proptjrties of 
all his subjects were guaranteed without 
distinction of religion or nationality. Various 
other reforms were promised: but it may 
well be doubted wlietlier, with all the good 
intentions of the young sultan, many of the 
reforms he ordained would ever have borne 
fruit without the supervision of tlie Hritish 
ambassador. In proof of this, the long and 
irritating negotiation whicli Canning con- 
ducted in 1H44 with the effect of putting an 
end to executions for apostasy may be citi‘(l. 
Sucli barbarities wore constitutional by the 
Ottoman law: ])ut they were wliolly oj)posed 
to the spirit of the sultmrs reforming policy, 
jN evert heless, without the nmhassador's ur- 
gent pressure, s\istaiued long after h>auee 
had given up the matter as liopeh'ss, this pe- 
culiarly otlious form of tyranny would never 
have been abolished in Turkey. Tt was his 
fixed belief that Turkey must be upheld in 
her position among European states ; but lui 
held that this could only be justifitid by an 
improved system of government. ( )iie of the 
chief aims he set liefore liimseli* was to ob- 
tain equal rights and privilegt‘S for the ehris- 
tiau subjects of the Poi it?. In t he xiriiiciples 
of Mohammedan law lie was mt*t hv a stoin* 
wall of obstruction, lly |)er.>istenl efforts he 
won the abolition of the law of execution 
for apostasy and the formal renunei.atum 
of religous pt*rsecution by tla; sultan, and 
asserted successfully the right of ehristian 
subjects to worship after their own fashion 
under the proUa-tioii of the goviu’nmeiit au- 
thorities. Another im]H)rlant point, wdiich 
he carried against the wliole spirit of Turkish 
administration, was the abolition, by s])eeial 
firman, of torture throughout the empire. 
Such concessions w(*iv not obtained w itlnuii 
extraordiiiiiry pressure. It- took years oi in- 
cessant argument to induce tin* I’orte to per- 
mit (18o6) the trifling privilege of erecting 
a protestant church at Jerusalem : an<l what 
Canning wrote of the difficulty of bringing 
the Til As to reason about tlie claims of the 
Lebanon Emir lleshir apjdies to all similar 
negotiations: * In this case, as in any one 
where justice is to be done at any cost to tlq^ 
treasury, the Turkish government is in the 
habit oi raising every imaginable difficulty, 
and it is generally found to be impossilde to 
obtain, I will not say a satisfactory arrange- 
ment, but even a tolerable compromise, 


witliout tlie employment of very decided 
I language’ (S, Canning to Aberdeen, ^ Feb. 
i 1845, Pujh'vh^ lii.) Long experience, 

! however, and his o>vn succtjss at tlie Porte, 
proved the trutli of this theory. In foreign 
. affairs, Syria, which had fallen into anarchy 
after the expulsion of the Egyjjtians, was re- 
stored to tranquillity, and Persia, on the eve 
‘ of liostilities, was, at Canning’s instance, re- 
conciled with the Porte by the mediation of 
England and Kussia, ami' an international 
commission met to d(;cide tlie boundary dis- 
putes. Among ( 'arming’s titles to the gra- 
titude of bhiglishimm must he mentioned 
his steady support of the cause of diseovt^ry 
and explorafion in the Turkish dominions, 
lit* obtained, after rei>eatt‘d exertions, the 
firman which authorised him to send Layard, 
at his ])ersonaI ('X])ense, to Nineveh to make 
the famous excavations, the fruits of which 
were prest*nt(‘d to the British .M useuin by tlie 
ambassador to who.so in flue nee and subsidies 
tlie^^were due, audio whom they were given 
by the sultan. 1 le opened the way to the ex- 
plorationsat Bndrum in 1 84(), and presented 
till* frieze to the British Museum ; and New- 
ton’s subsequent work at the mausoleum was 
throughout facilitated by the friendly siqiport 
of Canning, wlio iihtained the firman, ad- 
vanced money, and in i^very way aided the 
ex|)lorer, in t he midst of tlie distractions of the 
Crimean war (Neavtox, llht , Disv , i. 80 ff.) 
Chesnev’s Euphrates ex]>edition alsoow'ed its 
protection lot la* llritish anihassad(*r {Life of 
Oen, F. R, C'hrsnnj, 2o5, 258). Many anec- 
dotes have been prc'served which show the un- 
bounded influence Avhich tlie imjierious elchi 
exerted over Sultan A hd-el-Mejid. On one 
occasion, w lien Turkey was in son* straits for 
money, he observed tlu* foundations being 
laid of a iicav summer residence on the shore 
of tlie Bosphorus ; forthwith he ordered the 
boatmen to row him straight to the sultan’s 
jialace, wJiere a few minutes’ conversation 
ended in the stop]»ing of the Avorks. When 
Mohammed Aly Pasha, the minister for the 
navy, and brot iier-in-law of the sultan, had 
w antonly murdered a (in'ok coueiibine, Can- 
ning refused to receive tlie riifliaii, and Avlien 
the sultan sent to remonstrate with him on 
such conduct to his majesty^s brother-in-law, 
he replied, * Tell the sultan tliat an English 
ambassador can never admit to his presence 
a cruel assassin.’ In the end the minister 
had to he dismissed from otlice. (banning 
liad no mercy f‘or cruelty and treachery ; 
and his reputation for fierceness of temjper 
was largely due to his unmeasured indig- 
nation against whatever was mean or dis- 
lionourable. 

In the autumn of 1846 lie returned to 
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Knjjlaud on leave, and resijiiied the embassy, • 
which^had always been distasteful to him. I 
Palmerston refused to accept tlie resipia- \ 
tioii, and after a couple of years (during ’ 
^which he was sent to Switz(‘rland to me- i 
diate in the civil war of 1847, but arrived 
after the submission of the Sunderbnnd, and 
only in time to sa\e Neufehatcl from the ' 
violence of the victorhms democrats), he i‘C- 
sumed hisposit ion at t liePorte, in March 1 848, 
holding communications with the several 
owers on his way at their resju'ctive capitals. 
Vithin two months of his return to tlie em- 
bassy he obtained the restoration of Uesbid 
Pasha and the reform in iti ist ly to office, in 
the place of the reactionaries who had pro- 
fited by the elchi’s departure to regain their 
ascendency at the Porte; and during the 
next two years ht^ scicnivd a lii-man admit- 
ting Christian evidence in criminal trials, 
brought up the M(‘diteiTanean ffe<‘t in concert 
with France in sn]>]»ort of Turkish indepen- 
dence against llnssia and Austria, sustained 
the Porte in its generous protection of Kos- 
suth and the other Hungarian refugees, 
in the teeth of the threats of the two em- 
perors, and carried various valuable reforms 
111 commercial and other mattt*rs. In 1852 
he again visited l^higland, but had hardl}’ 
arrived when tlie critical state of alVairs at 
the Porte brought him back to liis post, with 
the title of N'iscount Stratford de Uedcliffe, 
which was siig'gested by bis family’s anciiait 
connection with St. Mary Kedcliffe at Bris- 
tol. Prince Mentchikotriiad taken advantage 
of his absence to pn‘ss, with threats, upon 
the Porte the old claim of a Russian pro- 
tectorate over the Christian siibj<‘cts of the 
Ottoman empire; and, in the want of the i 
firm will and ^formidablt* mind ' of the am- 
bassador to hel]) them, the Turks were on I 
the verge of yielding. And ‘ now, at a time 
when Europe liad fasteiu'd its eyes upon the 
czar, and was watcliing to see how the am- 
bassador of All the llussias would impose 
his master’s will upon Turkey, the Empc?ror 
Nicholas was obliged to hear tliat his eternal 
foe, travelling hy tlie ominous route of Paris 
and Vienna, was slowly returning to hi.H em- 
bassy at the Porte.’ 

Stratford de Kedcliffe’s condnet of the ne- 
gotiations which terminated in the Crimean 
war has been made classical hivstory by 
Mr. Kinglake, who has told how he fought 
the unequal duel witli Princ«* INfentchikolF, 
whose clumsy threats were no fit weapon 
wherewith to parry the shn^wd tlirnsts of 
his practised antagonist ; liow he preserved 
his imp(irl.urbal)le gravity when awarding to 
the Uussian tlio lofty privileges of ^ Greek 
doorkeeper for a church at Jerusalem, or the 


patriarcli s inalienable right to superintend 
the repair of a dilapidated roof, and the other 
inanit les of the 1 1 oly Places <lispute ; and how 
he niarsliallt‘d the arabassa.dor.s of the four 
powers against Ilussia, when it came to de- 
fending tlie Porte against the forcible im- 
position of a Uussian religion^ protectorate. 

* Lord 8t ratford had brought to a settlement 
the question of the Holy Places, had baffled 
all the efforts of the Emp(*ror Nicholas to 
work an inroad upon the sovereign rights of 
the sultan, and had enforced upon the Turks 
a firmness so indomitable and a moderation 
so unwearied, that from the hour of his arrival 
at (’onstantinople they resisted every claim 
w’hich was fraught with real danger — but 
always resisted with courtesy- -and yiehh.^d 
to every demand, however unjust in principle, 
if it seemed that tlu'y might yield with 
lionour and safety.’ Stratford had indeed 
so guided the policy of Turkey that it had 
stjcured tlie sympathy of Europe. The home 
government approved every step, and Eng- 
land and France applauded his victory over 
Mentcliikolf; the admiral of the Mediter- 
ranean squadron was ordered to obey the 
behests of the ambassador, and the united 
fleets of FraiKje and lilngland moved up near 
the JJardanellos. ‘The jiower to choose be- 
tweeji pence and war went from out the 
courts ol’ Paris and London and passed to 
Const ant inople. I -»ord Strat ford was Avorthy 
of this trust, for being firm and supplied with 
full knowledge, and having power by his own 
mere asctmdeiicy to enforce modern t ion upon 
the Turks, and to forbid panic, and even to 
keep down tuinnlt, lit* was able to be very 
chary in the dlsjday of force, and to bo more 
frugal than the govermiieiit at home in using 
or engaging the power of the English queen. 

. . . Entrusted with the cl lief prerogative of 
kings, and living all his time at Thcrapia, 
close over the gates of tin; Bosphorus, he 
secme<l to stand guard against the North, 
and to answer for tin' safety of his charge^ 
i. 182, 190, Cabinet ed.) 

The Russian ultiuiatuni, demanding the 
suzerainty over the tliirtecn million Christian 
subjects of file sultan, was rejected by the 
Turks under the guidance of Htratford, and 
I’rince Mentchikoil* retired in a rage from 
(Constantinople, In all that had happened 
the czar saw the hand of his arch-enemy 
Fanning, the man who had opposed him 
j steadfastly evt*r since his accession. Tlie 
discomfiture ol Mentchikotf wrought the 
I czar to R ])itch of infuriated anger. In a 
: fit of madness he ordtjred his armies to cross- 
the Pruth and occupy the Principalities on 
; 2 July 1853. The result was the Crimean 
' war. 
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To have led England into so futile an ad- 
venture would indeed bean unworthy 
nation to a long career of wise statesmanship. 
The Crimean war, however, was not to be 
averted by diplomacy. Russia was resolved 
upon war long before it actually broke out, 
AVjove all Nicholas was bent upon crushing 
the hateful ambassador who liad so long 
successfully bearded the Emperor of All 
tlie Russias. What Stratford did was to 
make the war impossible to a moral state. 
He indiiced the Turks to concede the Holy 
Places dispute, and while firmly refusing to 
allow a Russian protectorale over tlie Greek 
church, he cau.sod the sultan to issue firmans 
confirming all the privileges and immunities 
of his Christian subjects, iind sent a note to 
C.Vmnt IS^esselrode engaging tliat these privi- 
leges should never be revoked. The Russian 
demands liad in fact he^eii granted, so far as 
their ostensible object was concerned, but 
without giving the czar the preponderating 
infiuenco in Turkey wliich was tlie r<‘al aim 
of his proposals. Stratford had taken away 
from the czar every excuse for making war. 
More than this, he had united the four great, 
powers in a combination to reprobate the iiii- 
warrantable schemes of Russia. 1 1 ad mat t ers 
been left in liis hands, there would lun i* eitlicr ^ 
been no war at all, or it would have betui a 
war of Russia against the four powers sup- | 
porting Turkey, Stratford was not respon- ! 
sible for the fatal alliance with Loui.s Na- j 


worked his secretaries and nttach^s^^hard, 
but they knew tliat be was working still 
' harder, and his enthusiasm inspired a like 
zeal in Jiis subordinates, which he was quick 
to note, though he seldom expressed his thanks 
in words. lie twice visited the (Crimea in 
1855, on tlie second occa.'^iou for the purpose 
of investing l:ord Raglan with tlie order 
of the Rath. During tJie later stages of thtj 
war he wa.s greatly oppressed with the loss 
and destruction of life it involved, and pain- 
fully conscious of l^lnglaiuPs inability to keep 
on furnishing a continual supply of fresh 
troops, and he directed liis influence towards 
a coalition with other powers. AVhen the 
war was over he returned to London in 1858 
and resigned his embassy for the last time, 
hut paid a complimentary visit of farewell 
— his stiventh journey to Constantinople — 
to Sultan A])d-el-Mojid, for whom he en- 
tertained a real regard and esteem. This 
closed his public* career. His ambition for 
ministerial work at home was never gra- 
tified. 

The remaining twenty years of his life 
were spent in the .society of liis wife and three 
daughters (who all survived him), chiefly in 
London ami at lii.s country house at Eraiit, 
near Tonbridge U'ells, where lii* revived his 
delight in the elassical authors, and t*sp(.‘- 
cially his favourite Virgil, or immersial him- 
self in the despatclies of Jiis special hero, 
the Duke of Wellington, wlioso jiortrait, wit li 


poleon, which produci'd I ho virtual separation 
of England and Era nee from the European 
concert, and threw the burden of upholding 
Turkey iijumt-he two western powers iiistead 
of upon all Europe. That wa.s Palmerston’s 
doing, and Palmerston admitted afterwards 
that he had *been made a catspaw of at 
Vienna, as Stratford wrote we should.’ I f sup- 
porting a weak state agaiicst tlu' unwarrant- 
able demands of a stronger power caused 
the war, Stratford was so far responsible, 
but in no othtu* sense did he contribute to 
the Crimean war. He indeed ju’ivately ap- 
proved the Turk’s rejtHJlion of the Vienna 
note, but that note granted precisely what 
had been all along refused, the Russian pro- 
tectorate of the Greek church in Turkey ; and 
it was only the obtuscTU'ss or insincerity of 
tlie statesmen who drew it up that was to 
blame for its rejection. 

During the progress of the war, Stratford’s 
labours were unremitting. N^ot un frequently 
he would write all night, especially during 
the diplomatic activity which he displapd 
towarefs tho conclusion of the war, with a 
view to Austrian mediation. He would be 
found in the morning with a mass of papers 
before him, still in his ('vening dress. He 


those of iSelsoii and George Canning, hung 
u])on the walls. Oxford made him an lion. 
D.C.L., (yamhridg(‘ an LIj.D. : and in 1869 
he reeeivf‘d the Garter from .Mr. Gladstom^’s 
govenuTumt . Wlienc'ver some brancli of the 
Eastern qiu‘stion agitated parliament he was 
ill his place in tlui House of Jjords, wliere lie 
would deliver one of his thoughtful, states- 
manlike speeches, to wlii(*,h ministers of both 
parties listened with deference. J I e al.«io con- 
tributed between 1874 and l880several valu- 
able papers on Eastern politics to the ‘Times ’ 
and the ‘Nineteenth Century,’ and the more 
important of tliese were collected with some 
unpublished essays in a volume entitled ‘ Tho 
Eastern (Question’ (1881), to which Dean 
Stanley contributed a memorial preface. His 
style was measured and sonorous, wit bout ever 
degenerating into bombast or wordiness, and 
his thought was accurate and logical. Tho 
later course of events in Turkey had griev- 
ously disappointed him, and he was disgusted 
with the reckless extravagance and misrule 
of Abd-el-Aziz, insomuch that it was sup- 
posed that Stratford had recanted his Turkish 
policy. Tills, however, is a mistake. While 
admiring their better qualities, he had never 
defended the government of the Turks; 
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tliat^J^e perceived, was doomed, and he con- . 
stantly recommtuided reforms, not as a cure ; 
for a bixd system, but as a palliative, to ‘ re- . 
^tard the evil hour,’ which he foresaw clearly 
onouj^h. Ilis interest in Turkey had always 
been stimulated, not by any liking for d'le 
Turks, but by the m^eessitv of restraining 
llussian ambition, and by his earnest sympathy* 
Avith the Christian populations, for whom he 
had always consistently exerted his intluence. 
He still believed ^hat su(di steady and ettbe- 
tive pressure, ‘ not to be trilled Avith,* as lie 
bad bt*en able to om]>loy Avonld have kept 
the Turks in their reforming policy, and he 
ascribed much of the ruin that had fallen on 
Turkey to tht^ Avant of a united and consistent 
inlluence on the part of England and Europe. 
As it was, lie saw that the Porte, in its de- 
momlis(*d state, could not be su])])orted ; he 
Avelcoined tlu‘ establishment, <jf a belt of 
practically independent Christian states from 
the montli of the Hanuln* to the Adriatic, 
and admitted that ‘the very idea of reinstat- 
ing any amount of Turkish misgoverument 
in jdacies once cleared of it is simply nw'olt- 
ing.’ To tlu' man who had guided the re- 
forms of Abd-td-Mejid, and jiroduced the 
liberal hatti-humayiui of LSoO, the retro- 
gression of d'urkoy wois a gritivous disaji- 
pointment. He admitted the facts and 
adjusted himself to the nuAV situation; but 
his policy remained what it had he(*n during 
his tong sway at Constant inoide, the termi- 
natitin of wliicli was the signal for the dis- 
memberment of the empini he had so long 
held together. 

A favourite employmeiit of his old age. 
was poetical composition, to Avhich lie had 
always been part ial. His poem on Bonaparte, 
Avliicli ])leased Byron, was published as early 
as ISl.'j; and wlion liis diplomatic occu]mlum 
Avas over, lie puhlislied ‘Shadows of tlu* l*ast,^ 
lS()B, ‘ Exile of Cttlauria,’ and ‘Alfred 
tile Great in Atlednay, an liistorical l)lay,’ 
of about *‘>,000 lines of Idaiik verse, in liS7t>. 
Devout in the highest sense, he endeaAmured i 
to counteract the frecithinking tondonciiis of : 
the ug(; by h is treatise ‘ Wli y am I a Christ ian y’ ; 
{ 1S7B), Avhich went to five editions, and Avitli 
the same object he \vn*ote (1S7(>) of ‘ I'he 
Greatest of Miracles,* or t lie human nat ure of 
Cliriht. To tlie last he retained his ancient 
A'igour and alert ness of intellect. Tie drew up a 
]»aper on the Greek claims in the summer of 
ISSO, and a fiiw days before his float h (Avhich 
occurred I T Aug. IS.SO) Sir Bobert Morier, 
the sou of Ills old friend David, found him 
as clear in mind and memory, as incisive in 
specfdi, and as kfamly interested in poetry 
aiifl pfilitics as if he Avere nineteen instead of 
nLm?ry-thr«‘e. lie looked back over eiglity 


years Avith the same clear statesman’s eye 
that had made him the trusted colloague of 
Canning and T'eel, of the groat Dime, of 
Palmei'slon and Newcastle, and the deadliest 
enemy of tyrants, whether Bonaparte, Nicho- 
las, or Louis Napoleon. Tlie great ambas- 
sador died Avith the memorifs of nearly a 
century of high transactions of state* still 
\dvid in his unclouded mind. His body lies 
in the little churchyard at Frant; his .statue 
stands beside his t avo kinsmen in Westminster 
Abbey. 

[The principal authority for thi.s life of Lord 
Stratford is his Memoirs, 4it present in manu- 
script, which have been placed at the writer’s 
disposal by his tlaughters. Those valuable papers 
cover the greater part of his aireer up to his 
mission to Spain in IS82, with a few, sometinics 
df t ailed, notes on the later ])eriods. Eor the 
Ainoric^iu negotiatiims, Kiislfs (’ourt of London 
from 1819 to 1825 has been consulted; and for 
the t'riniean period Mr. Kiriglake has, of course, 
hei*u the leading autliority. The parliamentary 
papers have been exfunined throughout, arnl a few 
chametoristic inciflents liavo been drawn from 
Skene's With Lord Stratford in the Crimean 
War.] S. L.-P. 

CANNON, IHCHAUD (1770 1805), 
compiler of rcgimtuital r(*cords, was born in 
1770. On I ,Jan. 1S()2 ln‘ was appointed to 
a clerkship at tlic 1 Itirse Guards, and attained 
the grade of lirsl-clerk iti 1805. About 
t hirl y years ai‘l erwards, a Horse Guards order, 
dated I ,Jan. l(S;i(>, liaviug siguifh’d the royal 
connnand.s tliat an historic account of the 
services of eviTV regiunnit in the Bril ish army 
should be puhlislied under the supevinten- 
dtuiee of the adjutant-general, tlie Avork of 
compilation Avas out rusted to Cannon, at that 
time princ.i])al clerk in tlie adjutant-generars 
ollice. During tin* ensuing seventeen years 
‘historical records’ of all then existing regi- 
ments of cavalry, and of forty-two rogiinenta 
of infantry of the line, AA'oro’thus issued ‘by 
authority,’ all ol Avliich were prepared under 
Cannon’s direction, exce]>t the history of the 
Boyal Horse Guards or Oxford Blues (issued 
as i>art of Mie series in 1817), which Avas 
Avritttm by ( ’aptain Edmund Da eke, of that 
regiment. The Avork of compilation Ava.s 
then disiiontinued, some regimental histories 
Avhich had been annoimct'd as in preparation 
I at various times liaving, apparently, not been 
: ijroceeded Avilli. After a service of nearly 
i tifty-two years (^innon retired in January 
; 1854, rin liis full salary of 8(K)/. a year. lie 
! died in 1 8(35. 

I [War Office J.ists ; llrit. Mas. Cat.; Prefneo 
to Cannojis Historical Hecords of the British 

H.M. 0. 
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CANNON, ROBERT (1663-1722^, dean 
of Lincoln, born in London in ]()63, was 
educated at Eton and at King’s (Jollegn, 
Cambridge, where bo proceeded B.A. in 1685, 
M.A. 1689, B.D. 1702, and D.D. 1707. He 
held for a time a fellowship at King’s Col- 
lege ; was taxt^r of the university in 1697, 
afterwards became chaplain of Chelsea Col- 
lege, and was appointed njcl or of Blunt isliam, 
Huntingdonshire, and archdt:acon of Norfolk 
(1 1 March 1707). He married in 1707 Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Moore, bisho]) of Ely, 
and afterwards of Nf)rwich, and was presented 
through his father-in-law’s influence 1o a 
prebend in Ely Cath<»dral (7 ^Farcli 1708-9). 
iSubseqiiently ht‘ held the rectory of Newton, 
near Wisbech, and became ]irebendary of 
Westminster (8 July 1715) ; rector of Christ 
Church, Middlesex; sub-almoner to George I 
(1716); prebendary of Lincoln (21 Nov. 
1721) ; and dean ot Lincoln (9 Dec. 1721). 
He died, apparent ly in West minster, 28 March 
1722, and was ])uried in the south aisle of 
the ah}>ey three days later. His wife and se- 
veral children survived him, and, in spite of 
C’aiinoii’s many preferments, they were left 
so poorly off that George 1 granted them 
a pension of 120/. a year. Cannon’s will, 
dated 21 April 1720, was i)roved 25 May 
1722. 

Camion took a prominent ])art in the ec- 
clesiastical controversies of liis day. He was 
an opponent both of the high and low church 
parties. In 1712 he moved in convocation a 
vote of censure on Dr. Tliojuas Brett [q. y. ] 
for having published a sermon on tlie ‘ lie- 
mission of Sins,’ in which very strong views 
about priestly absobit ion were advanced. Tlu; 
motion wasn('gatived,but aw'arfare of pam])h- 
lets followed. (Jaiinon issued an ‘Account 
of Two Motions made in the Lower House 
of Convocation concerning the Power of Re- 
mitting Sins,’ L<»nd. 1/12, and Brett, replied 
in two tracts. In May 1717 Cannon was a 
member of the committee appointed by the 
lower houseof convocation toreport on Bishop 
Hoadly’s ‘ Preservation ’ and ‘ Sermon,’ and 
signtnl the report which condemned the 
bishop’s views. Tlie Bangorian controversy 
ensued, and (’annon contributed to it ‘A 
Vindication of the Proceedings of the Lower 
Hous<* of (kmvo(!ation witli regard to the 
King’s Supremacy : and some ’1 houghts on 
lleliffhm . . . and a Postscri]»t to the I.d. 
Bishop of Bangor,’ Lond. 1717. In 171H 
Cannon reissued this tract with an elaborate 
preface, attacking Hoadly’s replies to his 
critics, and Cannon himself was answered by 
an anonymous writer in the same year. ( an- 
iion was also the author of some published 
sermons. 


About 1755 Cannon’s widow presented a 
curious petition to the prime ministcu*, the 
Duke of Newcastle, and tlie documont — still 
extant among the treasury papers — illustrates 
the later history of (.-annon’s family. The 
eldest son entered the army and was killed 
at Eontenoy (1745). A younger son, Tho- 
mas, was, about 1750, the autlior of a pub- 
lished tract ‘ containing tlie most detestable 
principles of impurity, not fit even to be re- 
membered in the title.’ Fcr the composition 
of this work, no copy of which is nowknown, 
Thomas Cannon was committed to jirison and 
allowed out on bail before liis trial, but in- 
stead of waiting for liis trial ho fled to France. 
After remaining there three years ho rtjtiirned 
to his mother’s house at Winrlsor, jiublished 
a recantation of his errors, was searched for 
by the police, and fled abroad again. At tlie 
(md of two more years Mrs. Cannon petitioned 
the government to stay further proceedings 
against her son on the ground that he had 
repented of his sius, had since puhlishtul 
many religious works, and was living a reli- 
gious life, and that she, as one of her sun’s 
sureties, was totally unable to pay the for- 
feited bail ( .Vo Ms u??f/ Qifrnrs, 2ri(t ser. viii. 
65-6, whore the petit ion is printed at lengtli). 

fChester s We!>tiiiijistor Abbey Kc'gisters (Ilarl. 
Soe.), p. :t0f» ; Harwood's Alumni hit on. p. 2()(J ; 
Bent ham's Hist, of I'lly, j>. 213 ; Le Neve's 
Fasti Aijgl. Feel. ed. Hardy; Brit. Mus. Cat.; 
Lathbury’s Hist, of Convoeat ion, chaps, xiii. xiv.] 

S. L. L. 

CANON or CANONICUS, JOHN 

(Ji. 1529), sidioolnuui, studied at Oxford, and 
iM'Cume a mmnb(*r of the Franciscan order. 
Afterwards ht» at tended the lect ures of Duns 
Scot us at Baris, hut appears to have returned 
to Oxford, and to have proceedetl th(u*e to 
the degree of D.D. He is distinguislied by 
tilt' biographers for his t'miueiice in x’hRo* 
sophv, theology, anti law^, both canon and 
civilj and four hooks of conimt'iitaries on the 
‘Sentences’ of Peter Lombard, some ‘ L*‘cturm 
magi si rales,' and * Qiuestior.es disputatie, are 
ascrilied to him. But the work upon which 
liis reputation rests, a wtirk wliich w.as A^ery 
Avitlely used in the fourtet'iith and litteeiith 
' centuries, is a commentary on Aristotle\s 
‘Physics,’ entitled in the' edit io princeps 
‘ Quest ionesprofundissimi doctoris dohannis 
; Cauomci ordinis minoris super octo ^Librid 
Phislcornm Aristotelis ’ (Padua, 147o), Tt 
i Avas reprinted at St. Albans in 1481, as Avell 
as several times at \ eiiice between this date 
and 1 492. Aiiot her ed i t ion appeared at Venice 
in 1516. Til maiiuscrixit also t he com men- 
‘ tary is not uncommon. A copy belonging 
I to 'Lincoln College, Oxford, cod. ch., which 
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Avas 'grilteu by 11. lliwlyiis in 4iOii- 

tains a set ot* verses in lionour of the auth<»r 
(Oox?], (\itaL of (lifonl J/»SVS',, Line. p. IS). 

^Extracts aiv jriven by Tanner Brit, 

p. loO). 

NVadclinp: {Scrip to rrs Ordinif^ 
p. 195) anil Tanner '^tate that Canon is also 
Known by the naino of MvKitRi^s. 

f'rrittenh(‘im »le SerijitoribU'' Keel^'si.ist ieis. 
p. 2‘t C I'tl. ; Wh vrron, ap|) *nil. to 

Caw’s Histori.i Litoraria, p. L^S.] IC L. P. 

^CANOT, pryrER charles (irio^ 

1 777\ ouizraver, was a native of Fraiieo, who 
came to Enyland in 1740, an<l ponainod liere 
till lie died. He was a member of the In- 
corporated Soeli'ty of Artists in 17t>t>, and 
was elected an associate eiiy;ravtM* of the 
Royal Aoaibnnv in 1770, when that decree 
was first instituted. He f‘xhibited at the 
Society of Artists, the Free S<K‘iety, and the 
Royal Academy. A llne-eii^raver of con- 
siderable skill, he executed numerous plates 
after Van de Velde, Rukhuisen, IVniers, 
Claude, and other old mast»Ts. Views of Lon- 
flon and Westminster Bridires, after Samued 
Scott; some sea ])iec<!S and sea %'lits, after 
3r»mamv; and four views of the operations 
of the Russian tleet a^'.iinst tlie Turks, after 
Raton, are reckoned amon^j' his best plates. 
It is said that his death, which tr>ok plaee 
at Iventish Town in 1777, was due to over- 
e.xertiou in executing- the plaf«‘S after Raton. 

[Uodtrravo's Diet, of Artists, 1878; Dryan’s 
Diet, ot Paiuters (CiMVt's) ; Na^rter's Kiinstlcr- 
Loxikon ; <1 raves’s Diet, of Artist s ; Py» ’s I^atron- 
a^^e of British Art.] 0. M. 

CANSFIELD, HENKIHCT. TSee C.vn- 

FIULIJ.] 

CANT, ANDREW (1590^-100:1), eede- 
siastical leader and preaither, called by I'rin- 
cipal Railluj^ano .supt*r-excellent preaclieiV 
com(‘s into notice in 1020 or 102:5, when 
some of tin* ])eople of Edinbur^li de.sired to 
liavit Jiim for th«.*ir minister; but as he. was 
knoNvn to bt*. obnoxious to t lie king*, he did not 
on eitlie.r occasion obtain the appointment. 
Fn 10:5:5 be bitcame. minister of RiisU<ro in 
Aberdeenshire, and, unlike most of the mi- 
nisters in that (|uarti*r, was a strono- cham- 
pion of the covenants and o]m«)iuint of the 
episcopisin^ endeavours of tlie kin^. In 
July 10:58 he was appointed by the ‘com- 
missioners at the. tahle.s/ with two other 
ministers (Dickson and Henderson) and three 
noblemen (Montrose, Kingborn, and Cow- 
per), to endeavour to bring’ the jieople of the 
north into sympathy with the presbyteriaii 


; ciiiise. The reception of tho commission.-rs 
' by tho magistrates of Aberdeen was amus- 
ing, the magistrates meeting them and olfer- 
ing them the hospitality of the city, wliich 
the commissioners ileclmed, till they should 
si'e if they would takii the covenant. The 
‘ Ah»‘rdeen doctors ’ were famogs in thechurch 
for tlndr op|>o.sitioii to the covenant, and ])re- 
pareil cert ainnuost ions for the eommissioners, 
which led to u wordy se.ricsS of answers, n*- 
plies, and duplies on either side. TIk! feeling 
was so strong tliat the coinmissiorn^rs weiv 
excludi'd from tin* Aberdeen pulpits, and bad 
toj>reach in the open air. 

In November IHBS Cant t-ook part in the 
famous (ilasgoNv assembly, by which prelaiw 
was abolislied, and at the s-dicitation of Lord 
Lothian was translated from Ritsligo to 
Newbiittle in .Midlothian. In DHl), with 
some other of the most e.minenf ministers, lie 
was a)>poiuted chaplain to the Coveiianling 
army, and accompanied it during the cam- 
paign. In the same year he was translated 
to Aberdeen. While one of the most un- 
l)ending St ieklers for the covenants, be was 
a devoted royalist, aiul on one occasion, in 
the time of CVoinwell, when many FCnglish 
otlioers were in Ins clnirdi, he utt6ired so 
strong sentiments on duty to the king and on 
the condiuu of those who were against him, 
that tlie olHcers rose up and some of them 
dre\v lluiir swords and advanced towards the 
pulpit. The inlri^pirl minister opened his 
breast, and said to them, ‘ Here is the man 
who uttered these sentiments,* inviting thein 
to .strike him if they dared. ‘He had once 
been a ca])tiiin,* says Wodrow, who tells the 
.story, ‘ and was one of tlie most bold and 
resolute men of his day.’ His daunt les.s 
counige, with his stirring popular eloquence, 
gave him a wide fame; but the suggestionin 
the ‘ 8pectat(»r’ that the term ^ to cant * was 
<b*ri ved from hi.s name is of <M.»urso groundless. 
It can easily be accounted for from the Latin 
canto. Cant died :5() April 160:5. By hi'^ 
wife, Margaret Irvine, he left two Sims and 
two dauglitc.Ts. His daiighDir Sarah mar- 
ried Alexander J allray [q.v.] of Aberdeen. 
His son Andrew was principal of the iini- 
versity of l‘klinbnpgh trom 1075 to K»85. 
Allot her Andrew Cant, who was deprived of 
his charge at the revolution in lt>9(), was 
con.s«!crat ed a l>isho]> of the episcopal church 
of Scotland in 1722. 

[Scott’s Fasti Reel. Scot. vi. 463, 635, 894; 
Livingstone’s Biographies; Row’s and Calder- 
wood’s Histories of tho Kirk of Scotland ; Bail- 
lie’.s Loiters; Wodrow’s Analecta; Balfour’s 
Annals; Chambers’s Rrainont Scotsmen ; Ander- 
son’s Scottish Nation ; Imperial Diet, of Biogr.] 

w. a. B. 
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OANTEBRia or CAMBRIDGE, 




Cantelupe 


D13 (d* jiulg'o, WHS of H CHm}>rid^<* 

family, whence he took his name, and is said 
to have been son to Thomas ('jinlebrig, a 
judge of the exchequer under Edward TI. 
He was M.P. for Carnbridgeshirt* in and 
suteeqiieiit yej^rs, and earlier was in several 
judicial commissions for the county. In the 


OHN j of Gresley, Xottirigliamshire, was the grand- ^ 
I Nicholas, out* of the younger sons of 

William, first baron ('aiitelu]>f* [q. v.] fie 
was with Edward JI in Scotland in 1320,^ 
and was knighted hy iiini in 132(). At the 
begiiiniiigof the reign of Edward III he was 
in Scotland, and was made in governor 
of Berwiclc-oii-Tweed. In 1331) Ik; was again 


ambassadors sent to treaf for i)eace with 
Franc(;. In 1 3 1.1 Jk* was summoned to attend 
the king in the campaign tliat ended at 


la.Ht years of Edward H and early years of i in Scotland, and in the war in Elanders in 
Edward III he is named as counsel in the year | the same year. In 1313 he was one of the 
books. In 1330 lie became king's Serjeant, and ' 

Avasin the commission for Norf hamptonshire, | 
and on 22 Oct. of tliat year was made a knight * 

^tanquam banerettus,’ with a grant for his j Cress}". In he was a]»pointed one of 

robes of investiture out of the king's ward- j * 
robe. On 18 Jan. 1331 ht* was made a justice j 
of the common pleas, ahmg with llohert de ; 

Malberthorpe and .lolin Inge, and received a 1 
new patent on 30 Jan. 13.34. No fines are | 
levied before him after Michaelmas term 13.34. 
lie died in 1335. He liad large property in 
and around ( himbridge, and was t wice alder- 
man of St.. Mary’s guild, to which, in 1311, 
and by his will, ho gave Stone Hall, in St. 

Michael’s, on the sit e of part of Cains College, 
with thirty-five teneiiKuits and a liundred 
Hcr(‘8 of land in Cambridge and Ninioham, 
and a pix of silver-gilt, weighing seventy- 
<;ight ounces. He was seneschal to the abbot 
of St. Albans in 1331 . 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges ; Mast ors s History 
of C. C. C. Cambridge ; Lo Keux’s Memorials of 
Cambridge; loiller’s University of Cambrulge, 

(59 ; Newcome’s S. Albans. 223 ; Abbr, Kot. Orig. 

95 ; Pari. Writs.] 

CANTELUPE, CANTILUPE, CAN- 
TELO or CANTELEO, FI ILK in: CA UWH, 

is mentioned by Weiidover as one of John s 
evil counsellors. After the election of Ste. 
pheuLangton as iirchhishop he Mils ..int . , 1 iehfiehl Alexniuler Slaveuhy. It is 

John to expp the probiWy the same person who tiel.l the pre- 

the lan<].s of the see were put uudei „/,c.„.,iii,,.s/or Kentish Town, in St. 

charge. I Paul’s, Komlon, in li> IS. Tlierc is a letter 

[Annal. Monast. ii. 80, 2.59, iii. 4.50 ; ]Vlatt. j I„„oce 7 it IV to him in 12tH, directing 
Paris, ii. 516, 533.] H- 1^- !'• ; iii„j to protect the ahbev of St. Albans from 

CANTELUPE, "■ 

r/'f.PI'f.iTi t' i (A ill.). .6; 

it™ ti'SShitl h U.-«.y III in 1 N.A.. 

1272 on the occasion of the marriage ot K<l- | 
mund of Cornwall. He was put into possp- j 
Bion of his lands on 2.‘i April but died | 

the following November. Ills sister .Ioanna 
married Henry of Hastings, 


the coinrni.s.sioncrs for the defence of Lin- 
eolnsliirc against a tlircattuicd invasion by 
the Frmich. Ho was summoned to ]>arlia- 
ment from 13.‘;7 to 1354; he died in 13.55. 
He founded Cantfdujie Collcg(;, a college of 
priests to ciilebrate at the altar of St. Nicho- 
las in the catliedral of IJncohi, in the Lincoln 
Close, and also Ih^aiix ale, a Carthusian house, 
at Greslev, Nc)ttingham.shin\ His widow 
Joan founded a college f>r chantry of five 
priests in honour of St. Peter in Lincoln, 
on the sit(.‘ of the house of tin; Friars <le 
Sacco. 

[Dagdalc’s Tlarunage, i. 733 ; Nicolas’s His- 
toric Peerage, ed. Coiirthope, p. 93; Tsiunor’s 
Not it ill MoiKi.^tica.] H. H. L. 

CANTELUPE, ROGEll nu (/. 1248), 

legist, was the son ol Roger do (’antoltipL, 
who was hanged for treason in 122o. lie 
Avas sent by Henry III in 1231 to Home, 
ag'ainst Archbishop Richard. Hi.s false ac- 
cusation against the bishops in the quarrel 
betwt^en tlie king and the earl marshal in 
1234 is es])(;fially mentioned by Matthew 
Paris. It Avas fully answered by the bishop 


fDunstable Annaln (Annal. Monast. iii.), ^7, 

269 ; Wykes, Id. iv. 251.] H- 1^- 

CANTELUPE, NICHOLAS de, third made chancellor, and was also collat^ to 
Ba^k cSelupb by 5 vrit {d. 1355), lord the archdeaconry oi Norwich. In 1239 he 


CANTELUPE, SIMON, called Lb 
Noioian (</. I24i)), cbancidlor, was sent to 
Uomo by Henry III to quash the election of 
Ralph Neville to the see of Winchester in 
1238. The .same year, on the removal of 
Neville {Dumtabk Annah, 162), he was 
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was one of tliosc who received the young . 
Edward from the font. Tlie same year, iu : 
consequence of his refusal to constmt to the ; 
king’s demand of a tax on every sack of wool , 
sent to Flanders from Enj^laud for Thomas, j 
count of Flanders, he was doprivtal of the i 
seal and ])anished from court. In lj?40 he 
was deju'ived of his andideaconry and all i 
his prt'fernnnits hut one. Paris s])eaks of 
his })ower at one time being so gn\at that he 
disposed of all tilings at his nod, but that he 
excited gtmeral disliko by his austerity and 
pride. When at Ivome in I'JIO he spoke 
violently against tin?. Ihiglish character be- 
fore the ])o])e. lie. ditul in 1249. 

[Duiistiibln Annals, lo2 ; Matt. P.aris, iii. 495, 
610, 629, iv. 63, G-1, v. 91.] H. R. L. 

CANTELUPE, THOMAS lui (1218?- 

1282), chancellor, bishf)p of Hereford, and 
saint, was born at his fallier s manor of llam- 
bleden, nearOreat Marlow, Ihudiingliamsliire, 
about ]21 j^. His father, William di* (Vinte- 
Inpe, seeond harem [q. v.], wjis stmt'schal to 
John. His motlier, Si illicent , was a daugliter 
of Hugh de ( luurnay, a baron of Normamly, 
and the widowof Almeric de M<mtfort, count, 
of liVnmx, whose mother, Mabr*!, was one of 
the cohein‘Sses of tlie great (iloucester earl- 
dom. His undo was Walter of (Cantelupe, 
bishop of Worcester [q. v.] He was one of 
four hrot lie rs, of whom the oldest, William, 
third baron (Jantelupe [»[. v.], acquired liy 
marriao;e with the heiress of tlie Ilrao.ses the 
lordship of Brecon iu addition to his here- 
ditary ])()ssessions. Of tin? others, John and 
Nicholas became famous knights, and Hugh 
archdeacon of ( Jloucestor. His three or four 
sisters all marri«?d into iiolile fainilnss. 

Destined, with his hrot Inn* .Hugh, for a 
clerical ear(*er, Thomas naturally fell greatly 
under the iniiuonce of his uncle, Bishop 
Walter, who partially undertook tlie direc- 
tion of Ills thirty tnlucation. After a possible 
sojourn at (Jxford, wliere he eril.erfsj, says 
Wood (Annuls^ j. 221, ed. Hutch), the same 
year(l2.‘>7) as the famous feud between the 
students and the servants of t-Iie unpopular 
papal legate, Cardinal ( )thf),Tliomas was sent 
to study arts at Paris, where liis elder brotlier 
Hugli was already resident. Hie accounts 
which remain of their Paris life are singu- i 
lurly illustrative of the position of the noble i 
and wealthy student at a niedimval uuiviu*- j 
sity. At Hrst the lirothers lived together, i 
Their extensive household included a chap- j 
lain, and a master of arts who acted as their ! 
director. At least two poor scholars were ; 
maintained at their expense, and from live ' 
to thirl t^eii paupers were fed from the rem- j 
nants of their table. St. J^oiiis, wlio was j 


then Iviiig, piid them a personal visit. In 
1245 both brotliers attended the council of 
Lyons, where tliey were made chaplains to 
Innocent IV, and Thomas received a dispen- 
sation which allowed him to hold benefices 
in plurality. The brothers, who had already 
completed their arts course, njjw parted com- 
pany, and Thomas went to study civil law at 
Orleans, in whicli subject he attained such 
proficiency, that he often lectured in place of 
his ma.ster U uido. He next returned to Paris 
to de\ote himself to the study of canon law. 
Hugh was still there reading theology, but 
the brothers henceforward had different es- 
taliUshmmits. At last Tliomas completed his 
long and laborious legal studies, and he re- 
turned to ( ).vford to teach canon law, with 
such success, that in 12t)2 he was elected 
chancellor of the university. His strong yet 
temperate action in tliis capacity was well 
illustrated by his success in stopping a most 
formidable riot lietween the ‘ Bon^ales ’ and 
^ Aust raU‘s.’ 

The dispule between Henry III and his 
barons was now ajiproacbing its crisis. 
AValter of (’aaltdiipe was the intimate friend 
I of .Simon of Montlbrt, and Tliomas was natii- 
, rally drawn to the ])al riot ic side. Tlie strong 
, utlacliment ol‘ tbe niiiversity to the popular 
party may at least partially be ascribed to 
I tlie chancellor’s influence. This feeling went 
! so far, that in 12(15 Edward, the king’s eldest 
I son, was refused udiiiissioti within the town 
; for fear of a coiiKiet ladAveeu his retinue and 
tlie students. At, tlie end of the same year 
Thomas was appointed, no doubt through his 
uncle’s influence, one of the commissioners 
to represent the harous at Amien.s, where 
St. Louis had undertakem to arbitrate be- 
tween them and King Henry (Appendix to 
^ "isiivnokk’s Cftronivlv , Camden Society, 

, pp. 122-5). JiOiiis’s judgment against tho 
. barons (25 Jam 12()4j was immediately fol- 
, lowed by civil war. In Manrh the king 
I occupital Oxford, and turned out all the stu- 
demts. (_)n 1 4 May tlie battle of Lewes put 
the government into the hands of the barons. 
The university was at once restored to ()x- 
j ford, but its chancellor was promoted to the 
I clianeellorship of England. On 22 Feb. 1205 
; the king transferred tJie groat seal to Thomas, 

[ wJio had already been nominated to it by the 
council of magnat es liy wliom the roval power 
was now exendsed ( liot. Clam, 49 JL IIL m. 
9; Rof. Fal. 49 //. ///, m. 18, in Oampbelu’s 
C/iamellors, i. 155; and Blaauw’s 
Jrar,9, p. 257). Thomas was at least more 
acceptable t/» the king than many of his 
other ministers, and tlu‘ declaration put into 
hi.H mouUi that, 1,0 was pleas, >d to admit him 
to the olface IS borne out by the light of later 
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events. On 26 March a grant of 500^mark8 
a year for the support of the chancellor and 
his clerks was issued, with exceptional de- 
clarations of the royal favour ( Hot. Pat. as 
above). The almost immediate transference 
f/f the seal to Kalph of Sandwich and others 
Suggests that^ Thomas, though remaining 
chancellor, was required by his party for 
other business {ib. m. 16). He must, how- 
ever, have fulfilled some functions of his 
office, as his prudence, deliberation, and in- 
corruptible honesty in the discharge of his 
Judicial duties are especially commended. 

On 4 Aug. the death of Moutfort at Eve- 
sham brought the baronial powffr to an end. 
Thomas was im mediately deprived of his 
post as chancellor, and his ret urn to Paris 
probably indicates that his position in Eng- 
land was unsafe. Though restored to the 
king’s favour in 1 266 (Itot. Pat. 50 H, III, 
in. 6 in Di;GT)A.riE’s Baronatje, p. 732), and 
never apparently deprived of tlie arclidea- 
conry of Stalford, which was tlie highest 
ecclesiastical preferment he had as yet at- 
tained, Thomas remained abroad for several 
years. 

Driven from active life by the collapse of 
the party witli whose fortunes ^'liomas had 
been so intimately connected, he henceforth 
devoted his whole energi^^s to theology. He 
lectured at Paris on the Epistles and the 
Apocalypse, and not later than 1272 returned 
to Oxford, where early in 1273 he became a 
regent and therefort^ a t<'achor in the same sub- 
ject. His old master and confessor, IJobert 
ivilwardby, had now become archbishop of 
Canterbury, and came up specially to Oxford 
to pronounce the usual eulogy on the newly 
made doctor, whom he declared to be unt aiii ted 
by mortal sin (T ur vn r, p. 305, Eng, Hist. Soc. ; 
Rishanger, p. 1 02, Rolls Ser.) A few mont hs 
later Thomas abandoned Ids lectures at Ox- 
ford to attend the second council of Lyons 
(7 May to 17 July 1::^74), whudi Gregory X 
had convoked with tlie oliject of ending the 
schism between the Eastern and Western 
churches. As in 1245, he again became a 
papal chajdain. At its conclusion he ap- 
parently returned to Oxford. It is about 
this time or earlier that his second tenure of 
the chancellorship of thi‘ university must be 
placed {^Acta Sanctorum, October, i. 549 h ; 
his name only ap])eara once in the list of 
chancellors given by Wood and T-ie Neve, 
thougii Wood had a suspicion that he must 
have been chancellor in 1267, Antiquities of 
Oxfordy ed. Gutch, Appendix, p. 327). 

The permission to hold benefices in plu- 
rality which Thomas had obtained from In- 
nocent IV thirty years earlier had been well 
ui^ed. Resides his archdeaconry of Stafford 

VOL. VIII, 


(1265) with the annexed prebend of Lic^ifield 
he became precentor and canon of York, canon 
of London, where he lived a good deal, and 
rector of several rich parishes. Yet Thomas 
satisfied the most scrupulous precisians by* 
liis anxiety in procuring good and sufficient 
vicars, able to preach and of good moral 
character. But he was not content with 
this. He regularly and frequently visited 
all his cures, celebrated mass, preacJied ser- 
mons, heard confessions, aifd availed himself 
of his great wealth — his church preferment 
brought liim in l,(X)0marksa year — to exer- 
cise a liberal hospitality to all classes, to 
bestow lavish alms on the poor, and to build, 
rebuild, or repair the edifices entrusted to his 
care. Even when absent he regularly sent 
doles of corn and delicacies to the poor and 
sick, while liis great inffnence enabled him 
to strenuously defend the rights and liberties 
of alibis churches in a graspingand lawless 
age. 4410 poor round Oxford also found in 
him a liberal benefactor. 

Family influence had already given Tho- 
mas several benc^fices on the southern Welsh 
border, wlien about 1273 .John le Breton, 
bishop of Hereford, himself an emintmt law- 
yer, ax)pf>inted him to the prebend of Pres- 
ton in Pit ^roford Cathedral, apparently in the 
liox)e of tlius securing him the succession to 
the bishopric. Unluckily the prebend was 
not really vacant, as the previous bishop, 
Peter dt) Aqtiahlanca, had already nominated a 
Burgundian fellow-countryman named Peter 
de Tjangoria to the same stall. Lo Breton, 
who was Englisli, liad turned Langona out 
for some unknown reason, and by ax)pointing 
such distinguishtul mini as Kobert Burnell 
and Thomas of Canttdnpe in succession 
sought to make his ejection secure. Lan- 
gona commt'iiced a suit against. Cantolupo at 
Rome, but the slow movements of the papal 
curia prevented this from becoming an im- 
mediate cause of anxiety. In later years it 
assumed a vtuy different as|)ect (Webb, 
Household Hvpenses of Bishop Swinfieldy 
Camden Soc. ii. clxxviii sq.) 

( )n 12 May 1275 ilishop le Breton died. On 
15 June the chapter presented Thomas to the 
living as their chosen bishop. He had been 
elected ^ via compromissi ’ on the second day 
of election, despite his weeping x>rotestation 
of his nnworthiness. The royal assent was 
forthwith bestowed (20 Juiu*)* On 24 .Tune 
Kilward by confirmed his old x>upiVs election. 
On 26 J line his timiporalities were restored, 
and on 8 Sept, he was consecrated by Kil- 
wardby at Canterbury (Le Neve (Hardy), i. 
460; Ann, Ann, Win ton,, Ann, Wav,, 

and Wykes in Ann, Mon,^ iv. 467, ii. II9,ii. 
384, iv. 263 ; Ann, Lond. in Stubbs’s Chron^ 

a Q 
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ofE. I and E, II, i. 85, Rolls Ser.) The only ; 
othei*^ bisliops present were Loudon and j 
Rochester, and the arclibishop was very | 
indignant tiRat the rest, niid especially the • 
•neighbouring Welsli prelates, did not as- | 
semblo to do honour to his pupil (Polistoire j 
MSS. in llADDAN and Stuhus’s Councils, i. j 
506). . ^ I 

Thomas now became an active and trusted | 
adviser of Edward I, and a regular attendant ! 
at his councils awl parliaments. The* bishop j 
of a border diocese, he watched witJi special j 
interest l^Mward's contest with Llewelyn of 
AVales, was present at the council in which 
llie prince was condemned ( Pa)*/. Hyifs, i. 5), 
signed the monitory letter which the ])ishops 
addressed to the recusant chieftain (RYniia, 
Record edition, vol. i. pt. ii. p.odti), and twice 
sent his vassals into tln^ held against him (in 
1277 aridl282,/V//7. IPrits, i. 1^>7, and i. 224). 
lie was present on 29 8ept, 1278 when Alex- 
ander, king of Scot s, performed homage in tlie 
Westminster Parliament (ii). i. 7), and again 
at (Gloucester in the same*, year had the satis- 
faction of hearing the court declare against 
his enemy the Earl of (tloucester's claims to 
the castle and borougli of Rristol {ih. i. 6). 
In the same year he and the Jlishop of Lon- 
tlon seem t-o have specially supported 
ward F’s claim for a tenth from the clergy on 
condition of going on crusade (Rymkk, vol. i. 
pt. ii. p. 566). On 27 April 1279 he was 
appointed with others as royal locum tem'ns 
during bid warrTs absfuice iii Erancti ( 568). 
Thougli on several occasions be pul himself 
into decided u])po.silion to Edward, he never 
lost his favour, ^^'hen Edward desired to 
give a converted Jew the right of bearing 
witiit*ss against cliristiaii falsifiers of the 
coinage, Tliomas with tears in bis eyes im- 
plored iluj king to ndease him from tlie 
council rather than give a J(-*w power over 
christjan men. Ilis arguments imbiced Ed- 
ward to waiv(‘. the point and beg the bishop 
to continue his servic(\s. 'riiouias was al- 
ways an inveterat<! enemy of the Jews. He 
obtained special permission from the king to 
prtaich to them, and rejfjcted the large? pre- 
sents by which they vainly sought to pro- 
pitiate liina. 

But 'fhomas’s best energies wert? devoted 
to the active administration of his disordered 
s<?e. Ho constantly traversed the diocesf^, 
pvcaclied frequently and fervently, heard tlie 
cmifessioTis of the poorest, displayed great zeal 
in confirmations, and celebrated mass with an 
ecstatic? fervour that frequently found a relief 
in tears. Himself tlie pattern of sanctity, 
morality, and devotion, ho was inexorable 
against offenders. He abhoYred all simony 
ami m^potism. Loose monks he expelled from 


his clilcese. Powerful barons w^re compelled 
to perform open pniance for sins they had long 
thoiiglit forgotten. All holders of pluralities 
without dispensations won? deprived, includ- 
ing tlie precentor of Hereford, who had been 
a serious rival of Thomas for the bishopric. 
He rigorously excluded all w^men, however 
old and ugly, frqm his housenold, and mor- 
tally offended his sister Lady Tregoz by the 
severity which rejected even her affection 
(Acta iiS.; cf. AV*EBB s Ilousfikold Evpensesof 
Bishop /Su'tnfield, ii. xxxviii). 

Bishop TJlomas^s greatest exertions were 
directed to asserting and vindicating the 
rights of bis church. Despite his real sanc- 
tity, he bad no small share of the martial 
spirit of the fourteeiith-cent ury baron, while 
his legal training yilunged him into legal war- 
fare with the oiurroacliers orf his prerogatives, 
Earl ( Jilbert of (Glouct'ster had usurped the 
right of hunting on the Herefordshire side of 
the Malvern hills. His powerful coiinection.s 
and haughty temper made the king himself 
afraid of tlie earl. But Thomas brought an 
action against Cjlouce.«t(U‘, and the tedious 
litigation was ended iii March 1278 {Ann. 
\Vifp)r7i. in Anyi. Mon. iv. 476), when a jury 
of the two shires was empanelled at ana.ssi/e 
held at Malveim. Tlie enrl threatened vio- 
lencis and delied all ‘ clergiasters Ho rob him 
of his inlieritanco. But the judicial decision 
gave Cantidiipe the victory. Tlie deep trench 
whicli still marks the summit of the Malvern 
hills was dug by t lie rlefeatod earl to separate 
his possessions from those of the triumphant 
bishop (Norr, History of Malvern Priory, 
pj>. 52, 5.6). 

(Jantelnjx* also fihtained from Peter, baron 
(.Hrhet, tilt' restitution of four hundred acres 
of land stolen from the hisliopric near Lyd- 
bury (IHton, Shropshire^ xi. 199, from Oan- 
tblubk’h Bvyistcr). His solemn excommu- 
nication of the enemies of the see frightened 
into retri at tlie two thousand Welshmen 
wdioin IJt welyii had assembled to protect 
from the hisliop^s men the three rich manors 
near Montgomery that he had usurped from 
the bishops of lliireford, and the. inhabitants 
of the manors tliemselves restored Thomas 
to the possession of them. A tedious suit in 
the papal court with Anian II of St. Asaph 
about the rights of the two sees over Goi’dwt 
was d(»cidod after Cantelupe’s death in favour 
of llerehird. Despite the armed opposition 
of his nephew Baron Tregoz, Thomas in- 
.«i.s1e(l cm consecrating the new chimrh of 
the (Jistercian abbey of Dore, jurisdiction 
ovt‘r which had been claimed "by Bishop 
Bek of St, David’s. 

In 1279 KLlwardby was succeeded at Can- 
terbury by the Franciscan John Peckham, 
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who although, like Kilwardby,an old tt'jicher 
of Cantelupe’s (licg, Peck, ccxlvii), had littltj 
of the friendliness for him which his prede- 
cessor had always displayed. At the coun- 
cil of Reading Peckham took up a line of 
policy which was offensive to his sutVnigan 
bishops (July ^79 ). Bishop Thomas led the 
resistance to tiio Franciscan jjrimate. Tlie 
main points of difference were expressed in 
twenty-one articles drawn up in by the 
bishops ( WiLKTXs, Concilia^ ii. 75, wwii lieg. 
Peck, cclvii). But long before this stage 
had been attained special causes of quarrel j 
were developed bet^veen Peckham and Can- 
telupe. 

A matrimonial suit started before the j 
subdean of Hereford was carried by th- 
losing party straight to the olKcial of Peck- 
ham, the intermediate stage before the 
bishop’s court being omitted, 'riioinas na- 
turally objected to his rights being thus 
ignored; iVckham would not gi\e way, and 
so fierce did the strife become that Cante- 
lupe withdrew for a considerabh* period into 
Normandy to avoid an interdict, and ])rose- 
cute an appeal to Rome. How the case 
ended we arc not informed. Early in 1:282 
Thomas was again in England ; hut another 
difference had arisen with Peckliani. A 
certain Henry of Ilavekly, a clerk Im'iu*- 
ficed in several dioceses, had died, and Peck- 
ham claimed jurisdiction in testamentary 
questions connected with liis estate. This 
his executor Nicholas, tlie vicar of Ross, 
and Robert of Gloucester, the ollicial of 
Hereford, resisted. They were accordingly j 
excommunicated by the archbishop. Caiite- j 
liipe took up his otlicial’s caiist' and refused 
to issue the excommunication on the double 
ground that the offenders had appealed to 
Rome and that the arclibishop had no juris- 
diction. Fierce strife ensued. On 7 Feb. 
a meeting at I^ambeth utterly failed to ])ro- j 
diico peace. Gnnttdupe was excommunicated, ■ 
and, either before or after the sentence was : 
pronounced, he appealed to the pope, 

Affairs were now proceeding very badly. 
The tedious suit with Aniaii of St. Asaph 
was still dragging on slowly at the papal 
curia. Peter de Langona, wliom Cantelupe 
refused to conciliate when he became bisli op 
by reinstating him in his old prebend, had 

S one in person to lb)me, and was pressing 
is suit with extreme AdTulictivt'uess and fair 
success. Already in 1281 Cantelupe had di- 
rected Ills agents to approach the poAverful 
men in the curia with what were practically 
bribes (y^TJ^^^Ripcnses of Buhop iSwinfield, 
ii. xcvii. All our in format ion aboiit Langona’s 
suit is due to Mr. Webb’s' extract.s from 
Oantelupe’s register. The life in the < Acta 


Sanctorum,’ so copious on the other suits in 
which Thojnas had more show of justtEe, is 
quite silent on this). The het^y expense, 
constant worry and danger of deSat and dis- 
grace at hist drove Cantelupe to the resolu- 
tion to prosecute his cases in person before 
the papal court. Privately, secretly as Peck- 
ham boasts (7iV//. Peek, ccl), Thomas with- 
drew from England a 'second time (end of 
March, ih.) He reached Italy in safety, and 
was well received at the Cfjurt of Martin IV 
at Grvieto ; I his, vs he came as an excom- 
municate, wliose right to appeal was more 
than doubtful, was perhaps more than he 
could have hoped for. He retired to Moute- 
fiascona, a few miles from Orvieto, to await 
the progress of his suit. But he had long 
been in failing health. An Italian summer 
easily prostrated a frame emaciated by as- 
ceticism and worn with age and anxiety. He 
died on 25 Aug. 1282 at Orvieto, where he 
was bnriiid in the monastery of Santo Seven); 
his funeral sermon was ])ronouueed hy the 
cardinal of TVameste, afterwards Niclio- 
las IV. HLs servants, led by Rii^hard of Swin- 
field, brought his heart and bones buck with 
them to England, 'I he heart he bt*queathed 
to his friend ICclmund, earl of Cornwall, who 
deposited it in the monastery of Ashridge, 
The bones found a resting-place in the cathe- 
dral of Hereford. 

Peckham attt*m])teil to nffiise Christian 
burial to Tliomas's rmnains, and avaih'd 
himself of tlui vacancy of the see to hold- a 
metropolitical visitation of the diocese of 
Hereford. But the eh‘ction of I'homas’s at- 
taclied frioTid Richard of Swinlield ashissuc- 
ce.ssor showed that the sentiments of crown 
and chn])ter were equally adverse to the arch- 
bishoj). In 1287 the l)ones of Thomas were 
translated in the ])ivs(‘nce of the king to the 
noble tomb in the nortli transe])t which they 
still occupy (Burrrox, Hereford Cath. pp. 5(>, 
57). In the same year mirach‘s were workeil 
at his shrine. In 1290 Bishoj) Swiiilield 
urgently bi'sought Nicholas IV to admit 
him into the canon of saints. Nothing came 
of this, and again in 129V) the efforts were 
renewed with similar want of succt‘ss. In 
RI05, Edward I, urged hy the chapter of 
Hereford and by parliament (A'«/. and Jn- 
renf. of Rivhcqitcr, i. 83), wrote several letters 
to the pope and the cardinals, asking for 
Cantelupe 3 canonisation. Tn 1307 Clement V 
appointed a commission to investigate the 
question. A vast mass of testimony as to 
Thomas’s life, character, and saintliness was 
collected, but it was not until 17 April 1320 
that John XXIT added him to the list of 
saints, ijong before this his caltus had ob- 
tained a popularity second only, among recent , 
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English saints, to that of Thomas of Canter- 
bu^y^ Hundreds of miracles were performed 
at nis shiine. The assumption by his suc- 
cessors of his family arms as the arms of the 
•see shows how far he became identified with | 
the later history of Hereford (Duncumb, ' 
Herefordshire^ i. 470). Ilis day was 2 Oct. 
He was the last canonised Englishman. 

In personal appearance 'I'homas was fair 
but ruddy. His nose was large, and his red 
hair was in his#later years streaked wdth 
grey. Ilis face, his admirers thought, was 
as the face of an angel. In his pi'ivato life 
he was pure and blameless, and austere even 
beyond inedimval standard. After he became 
bishop, he w’ore a hair shirt underneath his 
episcopal dress. He w^as remarkable for his 
charity to the poor and for his hospitality. 

[The life of Thomas of Cantehipe can be told 
with a detail very unusual for liis times from the 
copious and almost contemporary Processus Ca- 
nonisation is preserved in the Vatican (Vat. MS. 
4015), ami which is the basis of the long life in 
the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum Octobris, tom. i. 
pp. 639-610 vita, 610-705 miracula; Capgrave 
(Nova Legonda, f. 282 5), Surius (De Prui)atis 
Sanctorum Vitis, 2 Oct. p. 16), the Jesuit Strange 
in his Life and Gests of Thomas of Caritelnpe 
(Oatid 1674, ro]n*inled London 1879), liavo all 
drawn from the same source or from each other, 
but are much inferior in accuracy to the Bol- 
landist account. Tlu^re are other nuiiiuscrix)t 
authorities (?numomted in Hardy’s Descriptive 
Catalogue, iii. 217-20. Dugdale’s Baronage, 
pp>. 7«'H-'3, gives anaccolintof his family; Wood’s 
Annals of Oxford (ed, Gutch) speaks of his Ox- 
ford career ; Lord Gainphell’s account, Lives 
of the Chancellors, i. 153-4, is inaccurate and 
meagre; Foss’s sketch in .Jmlges England, ii. 
287-9, is rather better; Hardy’s Le Nove and 
Godwin’s Do Pimsulibus are short summaries. 
Of original authorities, besides the depositions 
of the witnesses to his sanctity, something may 
be gleaned from Trivet (Eng. Hist, Hoc.), the 
annals of Worcester, Waverloy, Oseney, and 
Wykes in Luard’s Annales Monastiei, Bolls 
Heries ; Stubbs’s Annals of Edward 1 and IJ, 
KolLs Scries ; t he Close and Patent Rolls, the Par- 
liamentary Writs, and the documents in Kymer’s 
1 ’cedera ; Mart in’s Registrum Epistolarum J. Peck- 
ham, Rolls Ht^ries, some of the documents in 
which artj also printed in Wilkins’s Concilia, vol. 
ii., and Webb’s Introductions and Appendices to 
the Household Expenses of Bishop Hwinfield 
(Camden Soc.), largely derived from Cantelupo’s 
still existing Register, are both <)f the first iin- 
portaiice for the history of his later years ; the 
negotiations for his canonisation can be best 
traced from Rymer and Webb; the Bull of 
John XXII is in the Bullarium Romanum, 
1 . 2B4 (Lugd. 1692).] T. P. T. 

CANTELUPE, AV ALTER dk {d. 
1260), bishop of AVorcester, was the second 


eon ot AVilliam, the first baron pantelupo 
[q. v.] AVhile still a young man, and only in 
minor orders, he held several benefices (Foss, 
Judijes^ p. 156). Ho was at the Roman court 
in 1229, and was sent by Pope Gregory IX to 
carry the pall to Archbishop Richard {Dun- 
stable Annals, p. 116). In 13(11 he acted as 
one of the seven just ices itinerant for several 
counties. He was elected bishop of Wor- 
cester on 30 Ang^ 1236, and was at once 
accepted by the king. As bishop elect we 
find his name among those who signed the 
confirmation of Magna Charta in January 
1237. He left England immediately after- 
"wards and was consecrated at Viterbo on 
3 Alay 1237 by Pope Gregory IX, who had 
previously ordained him deacon and priest. 

I The following October he was enthroned in 
his catiiedral, in the presence of the king 
and queen, the queen of Scotland, the arch- 
bishop, and the legate Otho. lie began at 
once a very vigorous administration of his 
diocese, visiting the cliief religious houses, 
such as Gloucester, Malvern, Tewkesbury, 
&c., dedicating churches, holding* synods, 
ordaining clergy, settling lawsuits, obtaining 
gTaiits oi‘ fairs and markets* from the king. 
How minute his care over the wdiole diocese 
was may be seen by the constitutions issued 
in 1240, wliere besides giving strict injunc- 
tions to the clergy as to their visiting the sick, 
avoiding anything like usury in selling their 
corn, &c., he? especially bids them to warn 
mothers and nurses from overlaying their 
children at night. 

In 1237, at the coimcil of St, Paul’s, 
under t.he legate Otho, he took the lead itt 
opposing the legate’s attempt to enforce the 
statute of the Lateran council against plu- 
ralities, pointing out how the hospitality 
practised and the alms bestowed by many of 
high rank and advanced years would be im- 
possible if they were deq) rived of their benc- 
tices. In ! 239 he was appointed one of the 
three arbitrators in the dispute between 
Hishop Grosseteste and his chapter. In 1241 
he left England vrith the legate, but pro- 
ceeded only as far as Burgundy, whence he 
returned with Richard of Cornwall. In 
1244, in company with Bishop Grosseteste 
and tlie Bishop of Hereford, ho made a strong 
protest against tlie king’s treatment of Wil- 
liam de Raleigh, who had been elected bishop 
of AVinchester against his (the king’s) wishes. 
Henry III, who would always give way to 
a certain amount of determined opposition, 
tried to avoid them, and ran off from Read- 
ing to AA^estminstor. They followed him 
thither, and threatened to put his chapel 
under an interdict. They, however, granted 
his request for delay in the matter, and the 
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Bishop of Winchester was forced %> call tion of the English rights in France, and in 
in the aid of the pope; then the king gave 1258 one of the English ambassadors tft the 
way and wa^ reconciled to the bishop, as parliament of Cambray(27>. v. 720). In 1257 
the three protesting bishops were given the . with the Bishop of London ho was sworn 
power of placing the country under an in- [ king's counsellor {Burton Annals, 895), an^ 
terdict* j at tJie parliament of Oxford was elected one 

This same i^ear he was one of those np- | of the twenty-four wlio were to be practically 

J ointed by the clergy to consider the king's | the governors of the kingdom, lie being one 
emands; soon afterwards ho proceeded to 'of the twelve elected on the barons' side. 
Lyons on secret affairs in company with the • In this capacit y he was one of those before 
archbishop (Boniface) and tJie Bishop of j whom the acts of the council were confirmed, 
Hereford. Paris speaks of those three as ’ and one also of those sent to liichard of 
being the chief friends of the pojie among ■ Cornwall (then king of the Homans) on his 
the English bishops, and that therefore they i return to England to secure his submission 
were ^ An^lis suspectiores,' a remark which , to the provisions of Oxford bedbro being al- 
the historian struck out on revising his loived to enter the country. 1 Ic met Richard 
history. j at 8t. Omor, and forc(*d him to swear to 

In 1247 Cantelupc took the cross in com- ! tlnmi. In 1259 he was one of tht* council 
pany with William deLongespee; ])ut he does ! appointed to act when tlic king was out of 
not seem to have carried out his vow, as we | England. His name appears among those 
find him at the parliament in London in | who submitted the question betwi'en the 
1248, In 1250 he was at Lyons in order to ! king and the baronage to the arbitration of 
defend the rights of his see against William 8t. Louis; and when the civil war broke 
Beauchamp ( 189; Wor- out he took his side distinctly with Simon 

cester Annals^ 439) ; the same year lie again de Montfort and the barons, 
took the cross, but he returned to Worcester We find him present at Gloucester in 
in 1251, and the quarrel with Beauchamp was 1203 at the interview with Edward, wh(‘ii 
made up, the latter receiving absolution. IJis the latter liad fall(*n into the hands of the 
peace was also at the same time made with the barons, and in order to escape made the 
King, who had taken np Bi‘auchamps cause, offer to obtain pcjice and the king's consent 
Just before this he had, ill conjunction with to tiieir demands. In 1204 it was chiefly 
the bishop of London, Fulk Basset, success- through his means that Edward was allowed 
fully opposed the grant proposed by the i)ope to escape from Bristol; but on Edward’s 
for the king {Tcwkeslniri/ Annals, 140). He eiUering 'Windsor Castle, the bislio]) advised 
was one of the bishops who met at Dunstable Simon de Montfort to detain him prisoner, 
this year to resist Archbishop Buniiace's dt'- wlien he jnet him on his way to besiege the 
mand of the right of visitation, and in 1252 j castle (^UisiiANCiCR, p. 19). 
he stood by Grosseteste in resisting t lie papal Before the battle of Lewes he was sent 
demand ol' a tenth for the king. In 1253 he with the bishop of London by the barons 
joined the other bishops in excommunicating to mediate ; he bore 4o the king the oiler of 
tlie infractors of Magna Cliarta, and wo find a large grant of money, provided the statutes 
him at Grosseteste's funeral at Lincoln. He of Oxford were observed. AN hen tliis w'as 
then went into Gascony in company with the refused and th(i battle inevitable, he gave 
king and queen, and was sent with John | absolution to the army of the barons and 
Mansel to Alfonso X of Castile to make ! exhorted all to fight manfully for tlie cause 
the final arrangements for the marriage of ; of justice. 

Alfonso'ssisterAlienora with the young Ed- After the battle he was one of the four 
ward, as the former ambassadors scut for this hishoiis summoned to Boulogne by the legate 
purpose had failed {Dunstahlo A7i7tals, 188). and ordtired to excommunicate Simon de 
They were now brought to a successful issue. Montfort. But their papers were seized and 
Though now without the support of Grosse- thrown into the sea by the people of the 
test^ie kept up his stand against encroach- Cinque Ports, probably in accordance with 
ments on the church from all quarters ; and their own wishes. At least this is implied by 
at the meeting of the prelates in London the words of Wykes, who relates this episode, 
summoned by Hustand in 1255 for the usual After tlie quarrel between Simon de Moiit- 
demand of an aid for the poiie and the king, fort and Gilbert de Clare, he was one of the 
his words were that he would rather submit arbitrators appointed to bring them together 
to be hanged than that the church should {Wavorloy Annals, 361), and his seal 
Buffer this (Matt. Parts, v. 525). In 1257 he one of those affixed to the terms offered to 
was one of the ambassadors to St. Louis on Edward. He was, however, true to Simon 
the fruitless mission to demand the restora- de Montfort to the end; Simon slept at hia 
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manor of Kompsey the ni^ht before the 
battlij^of Evesham, and the bishop said mass 
for him in the morning*. After this he was 
suspended by Ottoboni and summoned to 
4lome. He therefore was not at the parlia- 
ment in 1205. This may,, however, have 
been in consequence of illness, as lie died 
at his manor of Bleckley on 12 Feb. 120(>. 
He was buried in his cathedral, where his 
effigy may still be seen. 

8oine letters him from Grosseteste, 
showing their intimacy and reliance on each 
other, will btj found in tlie collection of 
Grosseteste’s letters. There are some to him 
from Pope Innocent IV in tlm ‘ Additamenta’ 
of Matthew l^iris. Of liis own composition 
there is nothing extant excepting tln‘ const i- 
•tiitions for his diocese in 1240. Tlefoundc'd 
the nunnery of Whist on or V'ytestane, in the 
north part of Worcester, and began the forti- 
fications of the manor house of Hnrtlebnry. 

With the exception of Bishop Grosseteste 
he must rank decidedly as the gTt^ilest bishop 
of his time ; as an administrator of liis dio- 
cese, a statesman, a vindicator of tlie riglits 
of the eo\intry against tyranny of wdiatever 
kind, no one else can be coinpnn*d to him, 
Tlit» proof of the estimation in which he was 
held by liis contimiporaries is w(‘ll seen by 
the words of the royalist clironicler Thomas 
AVykes, who says he would liavf*. merited 
canonisation had it not been for his adherence 
to Simon de Montfort. 

[Aniiali-s Monastic!, sec especially the ii!d»>x 
as to the di*tails of his work in the diocese t>f 
Worcestcj*; .Matthew Paris, llishaiiger, the Chro- 
nicle and the separate treatise! on the battles of 
Lewes and Kveshain, printed in the Kolbs Scries 
by Kiley as an appendix to the V}>odignm i 
Neustrise, PpistolsR Tl. Grosseteste (Kolbs Series). 
The ( Vmst itutions for the di<3cese of Worcester ' 
are printed in Wilkins’s Concilia, i. CfJo.] ! 

H. K. L. i 

CANTELUPE, AVI LI JAM im, first j 

IUkox OANTELtriMj (fi. 12;10), was the son of i 
AValter do (Aantclnp<*, and had tlie. office of | 
seneschal, or steward of the household, under • 
John, lie oxceutod the office of sherilf for the 
counties of Warwierk, Leicester, AVoixa'Ster, 
and Hereford during part of .ToliiTs reign. 11 (* ; 
is e.s])(‘cially mentioned by AVenduver as one , 
of .lolin’s evil counsellors, ami was not one 
of tln^ confeilerato barons in 1215. In the 
earlier portion of Jolin’s reign he was oiu» of : 
the just Iciars before whom lines were ncknow- I 
ledged ; liis name is among tliose who wit- ' 
nessed John’s charter of in^edom of election * 
to see.s and ablieys. He was in continual at- j 
lendanee on John, takiVfg his side through th-. 
iiit(‘rdict andtho civil war. After the entrance 
of the barons into IjoikIou ami their tlireats 


again||t those who had not joined them he 
seems to have wavered (AV^kndovbb ; Matt. 
Pakis, ii. 588). On John’s death, however,, 
he took the side of the young Henry, was at 
the siege of AI omit sorrel Castle, of the custody 
of which he had a grant, and at the relief of 
Lincoln, lie was again made^sheriff for the 
counties of AVarwick and Leicester, and wua 
justice itinerant, in Bedfordshire in 1218. 
lie had the custody of Kenilworth Castle^ 
w’here he usually resided. In 1224 he joined 
llanulf Blundevil, the earl of Chester, in hie 
rising against Hubert de Burgh-; hut he 
submitted at Northampton and surrendered 
his castl(‘.s with the other barons in oppo- 
I sition. lie was with the king at the siege 
i of Bedford Castle in 1224, and was one of 
i those who signed thi» confirmation of Magna 
I Cliarta in 1236. He died at Heading in 
j April 1239, and was buried at Studley, where 
i he had built a hospital. 

[Annalcs Mornist. i. 104, 112, iii. 31, 87, 100, 

; 122, iv. 430; Matt. l»aris, ii. o33, 688, 610, iii. 

; 16, 18,83; Dugdale’s Baronage ; Foss’s Judges.! 

11. R. Ii. 

! CANTELUPE, WfJ.LIAM de, second 
: Bakon (bvNTKLU I’K (V/. 1251 ), is mentioned by 
Wendover, with liis father, William, the first 
baron [<bv.], as one of John’s evil counsel^ 
lors. He was also wntli Iiim at the relief 
of Lincoln, and look the same line in his 
; siding with Kanulf Blundevil and his subse- 
quent submission. Tri 1238, after the di.s- 
missal of Kal])}i Neville, ho was one of 
tliose to vvliom the great .seal was entrusted 
( Avnals^ ji. 110). Though this^ 

was only a temporary appointment, he evi- 
dently contimu^d high in t ho king’s favour, 
as after iiis fatlier’s death he was a]>poiiited 
guardian of the kingdom during the king’s 
absence in 1242, and in 1244 was one of 
till' messengers chosen by the king to induce 
the prelates to submit to his demands for a 
subsidy. In 1245 he was sent to Lyons to 
complain of the Homan exactions, and in 
company with his colleagues refused the 
papal demai^d.s of the best prebend from every 
calhedral church, and a church worth forty 
marks from every abbey and priory 
stable Ainials^ p. 107). Like his father ha 
held tlu' office of seneschal, and Paris speaks 
especially of the king’s affection for him. He 
died ofi 22 Feb. 1251. 

His widow, JMilliccnt, had the charge of 
Margari't , (picen of Scotland, on her marriage 
(Matt. Pakis, v. 272). She died in 12(10 
{Osen(y yinnalSj 127), 

[AnnalcsMonast. b 110, 143, iii, 169, 167, 181 ; 
Matt. Paris, ii. 633, lii. 18, 83, iv, 365, 420, V. 
224, 225 ; l)ngdale’s Baronage.] IL R. L. 
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CANTELUPE, WILIjIAM i)K,%third ! had no ehildn^n by him, and married se- 
Baron (>ANTKLUlMi (//. l:2o4), succeoded his | condlv (in 175P) Robert, lirst earl of Fam- 
fathor, Willifftn, the second baron [q. v.], in i ham [\^\5 hkv.j D ormant ruid Rrtinct Peerage^ 
1:251, though the king is described as treating | 1883, p. 286). A Jasper Cantillon, one ofe 
him with harshness. By his marriage with ; the commissioners for wounded soldiers in 
Eva, one ofthe heiresses of William de Braose, j King William’s wars in Flanders, died 27 Jan. 
he obtained tlm*. honour of Bergavenny, and ' 1756 {Gent. Mag. xxvi. 61). 
is said by some writers to have bfien sum- 1 This is all that is known of the writer of 
moned to parliament as Baron liergavenny. ; the earlit'st treatise on the modern science of 
lie was in Gascony with the king \n 1253. | economics, in which, says Leoiice do La vergne, 
He died in 1254 and was buried at vStudhiy, ^ toutes les theories des licouoinistes sonteon- 
Simon de Mont fort being one of those who U^mnimWiyiiuco/ {Les Dronomifitei^yranrats du 
laid him in the grave, llis widow, Eva, by ^ XVIIP mecle, 1870, p. 167). W. Stanley 
whom he had a son, Georgnj [q. v.J, died in Jevons declares that it ^ is, more emphatically 
1255. than any other singh* work, the cradle of 

[Dunstahlc .Annals, 192, 194, 196; Matt. • {Contemporary lieniew, 

Paris, V. 224, 463 ; I)ugdale*.s Baronage ; MicM>. January 1881, !>. (>8). It has been quoted by 
lass Historic IVerage, cd. Courthopo, p. 14.] Adam Smith, Condillac, and Qiiesnay, \yho 

li. It. L. . owes to (‘untillon his fundamental doctrine, 
and was used by the English writers, Harris 
CANTERBURY, Viscounts. [See and Posth^thwayt (both in 1757), without 
!M ANNR us- S UTTON . ] ae k n o wl r*rlp;m n f 

The ‘ Essai sur la nature du comnierct; eii 
CANTILLON, IlICIIARl) {d. 1731), general, tradiiit de I’Anglois,’ a duodecimo 
economist, belonged to the family of that vfdunio of 130 pages, was printed in 1755, 
nameof Hallyheige, county Kerry (see I jUKK K, willi the imjirint, ‘ l^oudres, cbe;5 I'letcher 
fJrmcrflLirmon/, 1883), and was born towards Gyles, dans llolborn.’ Fletcher Gyles, who 
the end of the sevcntetJiith C(?ntui*v. He was was Warburton’s publisher and one of the 
for some time a inercliaiit in Jiondon, but iv- h*ading booksellers of the day, died, however, 
moved to Paris, where he established a bank- In 1741 ( Nichols, X/Y. ylwerv/oMv, ii. 147). 
ing house, mixed in good society, ma<le the In type, paper, and general ‘get-up,’ the book 
acquaintance of Bolingbroke, and is said to , is coni intuit a) aud not lOngli.sh. It was most 
have become still more intimate wit litJio Prill- likely ])rinted in Holland or Paris. That it 
cesse d’Anvergne. Grimm is responsible for ; was actually ‘trad nil de rAuglois’is nol un- 
this information, and for tin* story tJiat Can- likely, and it is possible tlial an earlier and 
iillon assisto<l Law to float his paper money, printed vm*sion in Englisli may yet bp disco- 
telling us also that he shortly aft erward.s left vori*d. The book is now e\ct‘ssi vely rare, and 
for Ilolhiiid with a large lortune acquired deserv(‘s to be. republished. Idle same text 
through this means {Ctrrespondane.e Litte- (with ot Inn* ]iieces) was added to an edition 
raire^ 1878, iii. 72). He suhseijuontly came to (»f De Mauvilloiis translation of If nine’s ‘ Dis- 
Tiondon and lived in Albemarle Street, wliere cours politiipU'S,’ Amstmalam, 1756, vol. iii. 
on Tuesdav M May 1734, Ik'. was murdered In 1756 appeanal an Englisli translation: 
by bis cootv, who robbed and set fire to the • Th.‘ nnalysis of trade, eomnu*rct‘, coin, biil- 
liouso. Mr. Philip Cantillon, probably a |i(»n, hanks, and foreign exchanges, wherein 
brother, ollered a reward of 200/. to any ae- the true principh^s of this useful knowledge 
complice, but the actual culj)rit does not seem are fully but briefly laid down aud explained, 
to have been captured. Richard married to giv«‘ a clear idea of their happy conse- 
Hhe daiigliter of Mons. Omani [Ommauney ?], (jinmces to society, when well i*(‘gulatod, t aken 
one of the richest merchants in l^iris, and ^ chhdly from tlie nis. of a very ingenious gtm- 
lialf sister to the Lord Clare, an Irish gentle- i tleman <lfH‘tais’d, and adapted to the present 
man who followed the late King James to ; sit nation of our trade and commerce, by Philip 
St. Germain's’ {Dmdon Mag. 1731). The . (5intillon, late ol the city et London, mer- 
wiils of both Richard aud Philip Cantillon chant.' It was printed at Ijondcm ‘ for the 

arepreservedat Somerset House author, and sold by Mr. Lewis, an oc- 

Joxirmhof W.S.Jerom^f 1886,p;425). One , tavo volume of 215 pages, price 5^. This 
daughter was married to Lord Bulkeley, lieu- garbled edition supplies no idea of the merit 
tenant-general in the French service, brother of the P'reiich text. Some of the best parts 
to the Mar6chale de Berwick {VAnmse Lit- | are entirely omitted, /flie preface of seven- 
i^raire 1755 v. 357). Henrietta, another tcim pages on trade in general is new, and 
daughter married, in 1743, William Mat.hias 1 valueless. Tlmt tlu> liook was supposed to 
Stafford Howard, third earl of Stafford. She ! be taken ‘ from the ms. of a very ingenioua 
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gentli^nian ... by Philip Cantilloii/ is another 
instance of the mystification surrounding this 
work. 

^ The French ^ Essai ' is in three parts, the 
first being a general introduction to political 
economy, the second is a complete treatise 
on currency, and the third is devoted to 
foreign commtirce and exchange. ‘It is a 
systematic and connected treatise,’ says Pro- 
lessor Stanley Jevons, ‘ going over in a concise 
maimer nearly tlte whole field of economics, 
with the exception of taxation. It is thus, 
more than any otlier book 1 know, the first 
treatise on economics’ (ut supra, p. 67). The 
first chapter Qpens with this weighty sen- 
tence, which is the keynote of the whole 
book; ‘ r^a terre est la source oii la matiero 
d’ou Ton tire la richesse ; le travail de I’homme 
est la forme qui la ])roduit ; et la richesse, 
en elle-meme, n’est autre chos(i quo la nour- 
ritui’e, les commodit6s ot les agremens de la 
vie.’ Jevons finds in Cantillon ‘ an almost 
complete anticipation of the IMalllmsian the- 
ory of population ’ (//>. ]). 71 ), condensed into 
twenty-seven pages, and tlie very theory | 
afterwards developed by l^rofessor Cairnes | 
(see his l^Asai/8 in Political Pconomy^ 1873), 
explaining the successive efiects of a discovery 
of gold and silver mines on tlie rates of wages 
and iiriees of coininodities. To quote Jevons 
once more, ‘ it is not too much to say that the 
subject of the foreign exchanges has never, 
not oven in Air. Goschen’s well-known book, 
been treated with mor(.‘ perspicuity and scien- 
tific accuracy than in Caiitillon’s essay’ (p. 
72). There art^ references here and tliere in 
the ‘ Kssai ’ (se(‘ pp. 35, 48, 93, &c.) to a 
statistical supplement which does not appear 
to have been printed. 

‘ Les delices du Brabant et doses campagnt's 
par yir, de ( Cantillon, ’Amsterdam, 1757, 4 vols. 
8vo, usually attributed to Richard or Philip: 
Cantillon, was certainly by neither, nor was 
the ‘ llistoin* de Stanislas, P‘*'roi de Pologm?, 
par M. D. C.,’ Londres, 1741, 2 vols. 12mo, 
which BarbitT ascribes to the same source. 
Tile latter work was written by J. G. de 
Chevrieres. 

[The late W, Stanley .Tevoris was th(^ first to 
attempt to penetrate the mysteries connected 
with th(i history of this writer and his remark- 
able hook, in tlio interesting article contributed 
to the Cont-emporary Review, .Tanuary 1881, en- 
titled ‘Richard Cantillon and the ^^itionality 
<d Politioal Kconomy ; ’ biographies arc given in 
the Biographie Universelle. 1886, t. lx., and 
Nouvello Biographie Oeiierale, 18o5, t. viii. ; the 
information supx3liefl by Watt, McCulloch (Lite- 
rature of Political Economy), Allibono, Maclcjod 
(Diet, of Political Keonomy, 1863), and Coquelin 
l<^cononno politique, 
1873), IS very inaccurate ; for Cantillon’s murder 


see th^Coun try Journal or the Craftsman, 18 May 
1734, and 16 .Tune 1734; Read's Weekly Jour- 
nal, 1 June 1734; Qent. Mag.>1784 (iv- 273, 
702).] H. R. T. 

CANTON, JOHN (1718-1773), electric 
cian, was born at Stroud on ’81 July 1718. 
Ill his youth he manifeste4 considerablo 
I aptitude for scientific studies. He was ap- 
I prenticed to a broad-cloth weaver, and after- 
i wards, in 1737, sent to London. Canton 
! artichid himself for five years to a school- 
, master in Spital Square, London, with whom 
I he suhsoquently entered into partnership. 

! IFe appears to have contributed some new 
I experiments for Priestley’s ‘ Histories of Elec- 
! trical and Optical Discoveries,’ and he soon 
! became so celebrated that Dr. Thomson speaks 
' of Canton as ‘ one of the most successful ex- 

? erimenterwS in the golden age of electricity.’ 
le was elect ed a fellow of the Royal Society 
on 22 March 1749, and was chosen a member 
of the council in 1751. 

Canton verified Dr. P'ranklin’s hypotheses 
as to the identity of lightning and electricity, 

I and was the first. Englishman to successfully 
1 repeat his experiments. He discovered that 
vitreous substances do not always afford 
I posit ive electricity by friction, and that either 
kind, negative or prisiti ve, might be developed 
at will in the same glass tube. He was tho 
first electrician to demonstrate that air is 
capable of n^cciving electricity by communi- 
cation, fn a paper road at tlie Royal Society 
on 6 Dee. 175.3 he announced that the com- 
mon air of a room might be electrified to a 
considerables extent, so as not to part with 
its eleedririty for some time. With Canton 
originated also t hose remarkable experiments 
on induction whicli led Wilke and (PIpinus 
to th»3 metliud of charging a plate of air. 
His inquiries led Canton to various dis- 
coveries and inventions, such as his electro- 
scope and cdectrometer, and his amalgam of 
tin and mercury for increasing tho fiction of 
the rubber of the electrical machine. 

On 1 7 .Tan. 1 750 Canton read a paper before 
the Royal Socitdy witli the title ‘ Method of 
making Aidificial Magnets without the use 
of Natural ones,’ which was published in tho 
‘ I’hiloscqihical Transactions, vol. xlvi. At 
the aniuversary in 1751 the Copley medal 
was awarded to Canton by the Royal Society, 
In 1747, some years before he published his 
‘Method,’ Clanton had turned nis attention 
to the production of magnets by an arti- 
ficial manipulation. Ilis son (William) 
informs us that the papier would have been 
cf)mmunicated earlier to the Royal Society 
but fur fear of injuring Dr. Gowan Knight, 
who made money by touching needles for 
compasses. In 1750 the Rev. J. Michell pub- 
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lished a ^Treatise on Artificial Magnets,’ in 
which he described several new proce^^es for 
preparing thein. lie charged Canton with 
plagiarism, ^h-iestley, a friend of Uanloifs, 
writes to Mr. William Canton, 1^0 Aug. 17^5, 
informing hipi that Mr. Michell g-ives C’an- 
ton the merit of being the first t«» make 
powerful artificial magii(‘ts. Tn 17()i) Canton 
communicated to the' lioval Society some 
experiments which seemed to pro\(' that 
the lumiuouH appearance occasionally pre- 
sented by the sea arose from tlie pres(*nce f)f 
decomposing animal inatlfM*. C’antori was 
the discoverer of that pliosphoresc^ent .sul)- 
staiiC(; usually known as Canton's phos- 
phorus, prepared l)y mixing calcined oyster ■ 
shells with a little sulphur, which after 
exposure to the sunsliine is luminous in : 
the dark. In ITOlJ lie ilemonstrated lad'oro ; 
the council of the Koval Soci»‘ty, and at ' 
tlieir cost, the compressibility of Avater, in j 
opposition to llie AA^tdl-knowii experiment of 1 
the Florentine academicians. Some objec- \ 
tioris having be»en made to their awarding j 
him, in 170o, the Coph*y medal, Lord Morton ' 
on that occasion liighly praised ( ’ant on, and ; 
hoped that ‘ he would cent iiitu! his ingtniious I 
researches to the advancement of natural I 
knowledge,’ Canton made several zealous ! 
endeavours to popularise science, lie con- | 
tributed several articles to tln^ ^ 1 wadies' 
Diary’ in 17»‘^9' 40, and to the ^ Ceiitleman’s 
Magazine’ between 17»*i0 and 1701. Canton 
died on 22 ^^arcIl 177 l\ 

[Priestley’s History of Klcctrieal I)i^cov<Tit*s ; 
Weld’s History of liic Royal Socii-ty, i, ii. 
JP2, tilO; Life (hy Cunt ^ai's sou ) in Kippis’s IJiog. 
Brit. ; Xoa<rs Manual of ICh’ctricity ; An^. <h‘ la 
Uive’s Treatise on Klectvicily.] ]{, H-t. 

CANTRELL, J I h:\ItV ( Idsf)? d77;D, 
miscellaneous writer, Avas horn about 
His father Avas a n\sident from 107B at 
Alst.onfield, StalTojdshire, and afterwanls 
became master of the grammar school at 
Derby, dying in 1700. His mother aftm- ! 
wards married Anthony BlackAvall |~cj. v. 1, 
his father’s succes.sor in the Derby school, 
and there he aauis educated by his stepfather. 
Tic took his degrees at l^lmiuanuel (’ollege, 
Cambridge (D.A. 1704, M.A. 1710). In 1712 
he procured the perpetual curacy of St. Alk- 
mund’s, Derby, and vvlicn this benefice was 
created a vicarage, Cantrell Avas its first vicar, 
holding the living to his death. Before lie | 
came to St. Alkmund’s the church Avas in a j 
deplorable condition for Avant of maintenance, | 
and service had not be(*ii perlbrraed i’or fifty 
years. Cantrell held strong vit‘Avs on tlui 
efficacy of episcopal baptism, and noted in his 
church register, that ‘dissenting ministers! 

VOL. viix. * 


; have no authorify to bttptizt>«na children 
I sprinkled by ’em ought to bo baptized after 
j hy an episcopal minister.’ In 1714 he %vrote 
I ‘ The Invalidity of the Lay-Baptism of Dis- 
I senting Teachers provoil from .Scripture and 
Antiquity,’ Nottingham, bvo. 'This was di- 
I reeled gainst an anonymous work entitled 
! ‘ llie Validity of Baptism administred by 
Dissenting Ministers, by a Presbyter of the 
Church of Christ ’ [Ferdinand .Shaw, inde- 
pendent minister of Derby! Nottingham, «vo. 

, J here were iiiiinorous bixnfs and pamphlets 
, taking opposite .sides of the question about 
' this tim.». Ilis next work was ‘ The Royal 
.Martyr, a True Christian ; or, a Confutation 
of the lut e Assi.-rtion, viz. that.King- Charles I 
had only the Lay-Buptism of a Presbyterian 
readier, Loiulon, 1716, 8vo. In t.liis treatise 
be gives an interest ing uecount ol’ tliarles T’s 
biijitism from the Ih-riilds’ ollioe in Edin- 
burgh. 

JIutton says ‘Cantrell drunk the Pro- 
t(‘iidors licaltli fui liis kiiccs ’ oii tlu' famous 
march to Derby iu 1745. In 17(H) he com- 
municated severiLl inten'.^sting particulars of 
l)(U*l)y and 8t. Alknumds (’hurch to Dr. 
IVgge. ’Fhose arc tioav in TVgge’s collec- 
tions at II(‘raIds (k)llf*gt\ IK* dit-’d in 177*k 
\\ illiam C’autrell, ri'ctor of St. Michael’s, 
Stamford, and afterwards rta'tfir of Xormaii- 
toii (1 7 1 (J- 1787 ), was Ids ekh'st, son. Ariotlii*r 
son, Henry, and a daiigliter, Con.stance, died 
' young. 

/^*<-*lu)Is says Hiis AA^'idow bi'came second 
Avife of Anthony HlaclvAvall, his successor in 
iho Jkn-bv grammar school/ but tins Avas 
i clearly his mother. BlackAVall died in 17il0. 

, (.aiitridl s latlier ( l(D)f)- 1700 !") was probably 
j tlie TJionias Cantrell aa^io gradual ed M.A. at 
j Sidney Sus.sex (Jollegi*, (Jamhridgf*, in 1081. 
i [Lyson.s's [)Frl)ysliire, pp. IM, 121, 176; 

I Nk’liolss Leicestershire, id. 737; Nieliols’s Lit. 

J Anoetl. i. 110,133; Niehol.s’s lllust. viii. 441; 

I Hutton’s Biniiiiighani, p. 117; Kelitpuiry, 1870* 
p. 113; Cantreirs Royal .Martyr, prolaeo, pp. 
xxv-vi.J 3. w.-G. 

CANTWELL, AXDKIDV {d. 1764), 
medical AAU'iler, AA^as born in 4'ipperary, and 
studit'd inediciiio in Montpellier, Avlitu*o he 
graduated iu \ 7 29. T I aving failed in his en- 
•avours in 1702 to secun^ the siu^cession to 
the chair of medicine left vacant by Astruc’s 
iidgration to I^aris, lui also stit tled in Paris 
111 1766, and after going through a further 
lengthened course of study there graduated 
M.J). of Paris in 1742. In 1750 he Avas ap- 
noiiited professor of surgery at Paris iu the 
Jjatin language, in 1760 ho became professor 
<»1 the same subject in French, and in 1762 
professor of pharmacy. He was one of the 

H H 
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bilterejst alicb/wo’st persistent opponents of 
inoculttticni against small-pox, and made a 
leiigtluflied stay in England to st udy the prac- 
tice and its results, lie ^vrote a ‘ Bisseiia- 
t^on on Inoculation/ Paris, 1755, an ‘Ac- 
count of Small-pox,’ PariSjl 758, and numerous 
Latin dissertations on medicine, besides pub- 
lishing otlier medical trc'atises, and s(‘veral 
translations of Englisli books, lists of which 


are given in li^loy (see below) and ^Nouvello 
Piogra^hie G6neralt*,’ Paris, viii, 1866. He 
was a fellow of the Jioyal Society of London, 
and contributions of his are to^be foimd in 
the ‘Pliilosophical Transactions,’ vols. xl. xli. 
xlii. lie died at Paris 11 July 1764. 

fEloy’s Diet. ITistoriqiie de la M^decine, Mens, 
177H, i. »52U ; Diet. Eiicyclui>ediqiio des Sciences 
Mcdiealcs, xii. 1871.] Cx, T. B. 
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